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JOHN  BUNYAX. 

OHN  BUNYAN  was  bom  in  1628  at  Elstow,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
man  whose  origin  was  low,  whose  sufferings  for 
religion  were  great,  and  whose  writings  have 
been  the  admiration  and  comfort  of  every  gene- 
ration of  Christians  from  his  time  to  the  present. 
His  father  was  a  tinker,  and  probably  a  Gipsy. 
Bunyan  followed  his  fSather's  calling  for  many 
years,  and  is  oven  now  frequently  r^erred  to  as 
"  the  Bedfordshire  tinker:' 

As  a  child  he  showed  great  aptitude  in  Uam- 
ing  and  Imitating  the  evil  practices  wbich.  ^ex^ 

eooMtaaHy  before  bis  ejes^  and  soon  outfldi  \ua 
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companions  in  cursing  and  lying.  As  he  grew  up,  lie  not 
only  continued  in  wickedness,  but  became  a  ringleader  iu 
ungodliness.  But  with  all  his  sinful  propensities  and  in- 
dulgences, Bunyazi  possessed  a  very  powerful  imagination, 
and  very  keen  sensibilities;  and  the  consequences  wa8, 
that  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience  were  extremely 
painfuL  Sometimes  fearful  dreams  would  torture  him ; 
sometimes  he  imagined  evil  spirits  were  whispering  in  his 
«ars,  and  puDing  at  his  clothes;  at  others  he  thought  loud 
TOices  firom  hettven  were  warning  him. 

At  the  ege  of  twenty  he  married  a  yoimg  woman,  who  con- 
inbfsfced  neither  dish  nor  spoon  towards  housekeeping ;  but  who 
had  received  froBi  a  godly  father  a  book  called,  ''  The  Plain 
Man^s  Plathwajto  Heaven,^'  and  another  called  ''The  Ftactice 
of  Piety.^  These  books  became  favtwurites  with  Bunyan,  and 
he  resolved  to  reform  his  life.  His  intended  reformation, 
howev^,  adlj  remaned  to  his  outward  conduct;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  improvement  he  depended  entirely  on  his  own 
strength.  He  became  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  priest  was  a  sacred 
person,  that  he  could  have  lain  at  his  feet  to  be  trampled  on. 
During  this  partial  reform  he  never  loft  off  Sabbath-breaking 
or  swearing,  but  seemed  determined  to  take  his  fill  of  sin. 
In  the  midst  of  his  wicked  career,  however,  he  was  irequently 
very  much  troubled  on  account  of  his  sins.  On  one  occasion  a 
sermon  against  Sabbath-breaking  convinced  him  of  the  evil  of 
his  ways ;  at  another,  an  imaginary  voice  from  heaven  aroused 
his  conscience ;  and  once  an  imgodly  woman  confounded  him 
by  saying  that  he  was  the  worst  swearer  she  ever  heard  in 
her  life. 

-  From  this  time  he  determined  to  give  up  swearing ;  and  he 
began  very  diligently  to  read  the  Bible,  confining  his  reading, 
liowever,  to  the  historical  parts.  He  had  previously  taken 
^eat  delight  in  bellringing;  but  now,  thinking  its  effect 
might  be  evil,  he  gave  it  up.  He  still  continued  to  visit  the 
beMyr;  but,  feamxg  the  bells  would  fall  on  him,  he  took  his 
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stand  under  a  strong  beam ;  then,  for  greater  safety,  moyed 
nearer  the  doorwaj;  and  ultiniately,  thinking  the  steeple  might 
fall,  he  kept  away  entirely.  His  neighbours  were  astonished 
at  the  change  in  him,  and  Bunyan  himself  beHeyed  that  he 
was  as  good  as  any  man  in  England.  On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Bedford  he  heard  four  poor  women  talking  of  the  new  birth, 
and  the  love  of  Jesus ;  and  as  such  ideas  had  never  formed 
any  part  of  his  religion,  he  began  to  Uiink  seriously  of  his 
real  condition.  When  a  sight  of  his  tiaie  state  revealed  to 
him  his  sin  and  danger,  he  was  greatly  troubled,  and  went 
about  bemoaning  his  sad  condition.  He  likened  himself  to 
Cain,  to  Judas,  to  Esau ;  and  concluded  that  he  had  sold  the 
iSaviour,  or  committed  the  sin  ag^nst  the  Holy  Ghost.  At 
last  Mr.  Gifford,  the  Baptist  minister  of  Bedford,  gave  him 
such  advice  as  led  him  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus,  and 
then  light  broke  in  on  his  troubled  spirit,  and  he  was  filled 
with  joy. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bedford,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  so  impressed  some  of  the 
m.embers,  that  they  desired  him  to  preach  to  them.  In  much 
fear  and  trembling  he  did  so.  His  method  of  setting  forth 
Scripture  truth  so  impressed  them,  that  they  spread  abroad 
the  fame  of  his  preaching  talents ;  himdreds  flocked  to  hear 
Lim,  and  for  five  years  he  attracted  great  attention  in  Bed- 
fordshire and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  May,  1660,  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
the  ministers  and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  regained 
their  former  position.  The  shameM  abuse  of  power  which 
luid  marked  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  so  boldly 
sanctioned  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
when  the  oppressed  people  at  last  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scafloldy  and  made  his  son  an  exile,  they  also  seized  the 
rerennefl  of  the  Church,  and  drove  many  of  its  dignitaries 
oat  of  the  kingdom.  No  sooner  were  the  Stuarts  reinstated  in 
power,  than  a  system  of  persecution  was  commenced  agoiiui^ 
NuMMiufufJuistK.    Boon  the  prisona  of  England  wore  crowd^^^ 
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with  men  who  were  willing  rather  to  suffer  than  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1660,  Bunyan  was  preaching  at 
Samsell,  in  Bedfordshire,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  con- 
stable was  coming  to  apprehend  him.  He  could  easily  have 
escaped ;  but  fearing  such  an  act  would  look  cowardly,  and 
might  shake  the  faith  of  newly-converted  brethren,  he  refused. 
He  was  accordingly  apprehended  and  taken  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Bedford,  where,  after  declaring  that  if  liberated 
he  would  preach  again  the  next  day,  he  was  indicted  as  a  person 
who  "devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to 
church  to  hear  Divine  service,  and  who  was  a  common  upholder 
of  imlawful  meetings  and  conventicles."  On  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1661,  many  who  were 
imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake  were  released.  Bunyan* s  wife 
made  several  attempts  to  procure  his  release,  and  succeeded 
in  making  a  favourable  impression  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  but 
as  the  other  judges  insisted  that  Bunyan  was  "a  pestilent 
fellow,"  and  taught  "the  doctrine  of  devils,"  Sir  Matthew 
left  him  in  bonds.  Bunyan  received  much  kind  consideration 
from  the  jailer,  who  allowed  him  to  attend  the  church  meet- 
ings of  the  Baptist  Society,  and  to  visit  his  family ;  but  on  his 
once  venturing  to  London  his  enemies  raised  a  cry  against 
him,  and  he  was  thenceforward  strictly  confined  to  the  Bedford 
prison. 

This  was  an  old,  grey,  weather-beaten,  stone  building,  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  There,  during  the  day,  Bunyan  was 
engaged  in  making  long-tagged  laces  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  who  frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  prison  with  their  father.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  his  daughter  Mary,  who  was  blind,  and  whose  helpless 
condition  aroused  in  the  breast  of  the  father  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  a  great  and  noble  nature.  After  prayer  with  his 
family  in  the  prison,  they  went  home,  and  he  was  left  with  his 
books  and  his  God.  His  library  consisted  only  of  the  Bible 
and  the  "Book  of  Martyrs ; "  but  his  own  past  history  was  to 
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him  a  volume  from  which  he  could  largely  draw  when  he 
wished  to  describe  the  Tarious  phases  of  Christian  experience. 
With  such  means  at  his  disposal  he  "i^Tote  that  wonderful 
iiUegory,  **  The  Pilgpdm's  Progress,  "^[a  book  which  has  drawn 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  sternest  critics,  and  which  is  a 
favourite  with  every  class  of  readex'S,  from  the  child  just  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  resj)on8ibility,  to  the  most  matured  Christian. 

No  book  except  tho  Bible  has  gone  through  so  many 
editions,  or  been  translated  into  so  many  languages.  "The 
Italian  has  read  it  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
modem  Greek  amid  the  ruins  of  Athens  ;  it  has  blessed  the 
.Armenian  traflicker,  and  it  has  calmed  the  fierce  Malay ;  it  has 
been  carried  up  the  far  rivers  of  Burmah,  and  it  has  drawn 
tears  from  dark  eyes  in  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon ;  the 
Bechuanxis  in  their  wild  woods  have  rejoiced  in  its  simjde 
stoty;  it  has  been  as  the  Elim  of  palms  and  fountains  to  the 
^Vrab  wayflarer;  it  has  nerved  the  Malagasy  for  a  faithful's 
marhTdom,  or  for  trial  of  cruel  mockings  more  intolerable 
than  death ;  the  Hindoo  has  yielded  to  its  spell  by  Gimga's 
sacTed  stream;  and — crowning  triumph ! — Hebrews  have  read 
it  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Kedron,  and 
the  tender-hearted  daughters  of  Salem,  descendants  of  those 
who  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  have  *  wept '  over  it  *  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.'  " 

After  Bunyan  had  remained  in  prison  for  twelve  years,  he 
was  released,  and  from  that  time  he  spent  liis  time  almost 
entirely  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen  pastor 
of  ihe  Baptist  Church  at  Bedford  before  his  release;  and  after 
that  event  he  established  societies  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, and  regularly  visited  them.  On  such  occasions  lie  was 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  carter';  and,  dressed  in  a 
smockfrock,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  he  was  introduced 
throiigh  a  back  door. 

He  frequently  visited  London,  and  preached  ^n  a  meeting- 
hoiue  in  Zoar  Street,  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark.  Alter  gomig 
to  Beadzi^  tc?  zecondle  an  offended  father  to  lus  peniteiit  eou^ 
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he  yifiited  London  for  the  last  time.  He  was  overtaken  by 
excessive  rains,  and  having  got  extremely  wet,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  violent  fever.  He  soon  perceived  that  his  end  was  near,  and 
joyfully  anticipated  his  change.  For  ten  days  he  edified  those 
about  him  with  relations  of  his  experience  ;  and  after  uttering 
a  "whole  treasury  of  dying  sayings,"  he  entered  into  rest  the 
12th  of  August,  1668. 

•W.  H. 


When  a  bcUever  is  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  ho  can  road 
other  books  besides  the  Bible ;  but  when  he  is  in  temptation,  or  burdened 
with  distress,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  Bible  alone  ;  ho  wants  pure  wine 
without  any  mixture  of  water.  This  shows  the  worth  of  the  Bible  above 
all  other  books. 

Always  expect  death,  but  nerer  fins  it. 
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on, 
THE  lAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time  our  story  commences,  the 
little  gate  which  leads  from  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk,  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  to  Bayswater,  opened  opposite  to  a  road 
running  across  the  country  to  Paddington.  For  the  whole 
distance,  right  and  left,  and  even  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
Great  Western  Eailway  Terminus  and  Hotel  now  stands,  no- 
thing could  be  seen  but  country  lanes,  fields,  and  hedgerows, 
interspersed  here  and  there  witli  a  few  private  houses  stand- 
ing in  their  own  grounds,  or  rustic  cottages  surrounded  by 
Uooming  gardens.  All  was  redolent  of  the  country.  For  a 
short  distance  down  this  road,  a  few  small  houses  and  shops 
what  was  then  the  village  of  Bayswater ;  and  at  the 
p,  in  the  high  road,  stood  a  coimtry  inn,  with  its  horse- 
tzimg^  mounting-block,  and  sign,  in  the  true  style  of  olden 
iimfls.  Bayswater  continued  to  exist  in  primitive  simplicity 
long  after  the  building  of  towering  mansions  and  noble  edifices 
Iiad  changed  the  villages  of  Brompton  and  Fimlico  into  the 
present  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Belgravia.  But  the 
mania  for  gigantic  houses  at  length  reached  Knightsbridge, 
and  then,  vaulting  over  the  green  inclosure  of  Hyde  Park, 
planted  itself  in  the  fields  and  meadows  surrounding  Bays- 
water.  Streets,  terraces,  and  squares  sprang  into  existence  as 
if  by  magic.  In  fact^  such  a  change  as  that  presented  by  the 
at  present  populous  locality  once  known  as  the  meadows  and 
green  fields  of  Bayswater,  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  subur- 
ban district  of  London  during  the  lapse  of  so  short  a  periods 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  alterations  which  took  place  in 
Hie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  may  be  mentioned 
the  zeoonfltmction  of  an  old-&fihioned  house,  otuatied.  a\Mi^ 
im  jgdnvtee  walk  £vm  Kenaington  Ctordens.     Bevec«!L  t«rtR 
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houses  had  already  made  their  appearance,  and  the  owner  of 
this  old  house  determined  to  pull  it  down,  and  erect  on  its  site 
one  of  superior  size  and  appearance.  It  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  its  new  neighbours :  the  beautiful  and  well-cultured 
garden  belonging  to  its  fallen  predecessor  still  remained,  and 
was  all  the  more  valuable  from  being  old-fashioned.  Houses, 
the  work  of  man,  grow  old  and  decay ;  but  nature,  the  work 
of  God,  is  ever  young,  renewed  in  beauty  and  loveliness  from 
year  to  year.  Age  can  only  increase  its  luxuriance,  or  mellow 
its  rich  productions.  Such  a  garden,  well  stocked  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  had  nothing  of  that  barren,  half- formed  a2)pear- 
ance  which  characterizes  the  garden  of  a  newly -built  house, 
even  in  the  country. 

A  few  years  passed,  and  the  owner  of  these  pleasant  premises 
discovered  that  the  new  residences  around  his  own  were  fre- 
quently let  furnished  to  families  who  wished  to  reside  at  an 
easy  distance  from  London  during  the  sunmier  months. 

The  facility  with  which  a  man  can  now  take  his  family  by 
railway  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London  for  a  comparatively 
trifling  sum,  was  at  that  time  imknown.  Nor  had  it  become 
general  for  men  of  business  to  reside  in  the  coimtry  all  the 
year  round,  spending  only  a  few  hours  daily  in  London.  Cheax> 
transit  by  train  and  omnibus  is  of  more  recent  date.  The 
owner  of  the  new  house  and  the  old  garden,  therefore,  adver- 
tised his  intention  of  letting  the  premises  during  the  summer 
of  1830 ;  and  it  is  to  this  house,  and  to  the  family  who  then  took 
possession  of  it,  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  our  readers. 

A  hired  coach  stood  at  the  door,  one  fine  afternoon  in  May, 
and  two  respectable-looking  servants  were  busily  employed 
carrying  in  several  packages  which  the  coachman  removed 
from  his  vehicle.  A  lady  stood  near  them  in  the  hall,  giving 
her  orders  in  a  tone  of  peremptory  firmness,  as  if  she  doubted 
the  obedience  of  those  to  whom  she  spoke.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  two  young  women  hastily  and  readily  followed  her  direc- 
tions, the  coachman  was  quickly  paid  and  dismissed^  and  the 
door  closed;  hut  not  the  lady's  mouth:  she  still  continued  her 
imperiouB  orders,  that  sucli  a  box  tikould  \>d  teSLenoL  V>  ^^^x 
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master's  room,  another  to  the  nursery,  a  third  she  would  un- 
pack herself;  and  so  she  continued  till  the  hall  was  cleared. 
Then  the  quick,  almost  angry  voice  ceased,  and  its  owner 
opened  the  parlour-door  and  entered.  Folding-doors  separated 
this  room  from  one  behind  it.  One-half  of  these  doors  stood 
open,  and  the  soft  voice  of  a  child  reading  aloud  coidd  bo  heard 
from  its  inner  recesses.  The  lady  entered,  disturbing,  as  she 
did  so,  the  peaceful  calm  of  that  pretty  room.  A  French  win- 
dow opened  to  the  groimd,  and  on  a  sofa  placed  near  it  re- 
dined  a  pale,  deHcate-looking  lady  of  about  thii'ty;  by  her 
side,  on  a  foot-stool,  sat  a  little  girl  of  ten,  leaning  the  side  of 
a  fair  face  and  sunny  ringlets  against  the  sofa  pillow,  close  to 
her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  reading  aloud  ;  while  the  sun- 
shine on  the  gravel  path,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  room, 
threw  a  reflected  light  on  mother  and  child,  partially  shaded 
and  softened  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  surroimded  the 
lawn. 

**  Emma,  do  sit  up :  how  can  you  lean  against  your  mother 
in  that  lazy  manner?" 

The  child  raised  herself  instantly,  and  ceased  reading  aloud. 

'^She  does  not  tire  me,"  said  a  soft,  gentle  voice.  ''I  can 
hear  the  reading  better  when  she  is  near  me,  and  it  does  not 
require  such  an  effort  to  listen." 

''  But  why  cannot  Emma  read  to  herself '?  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  strong  enough  to  correct  her,  and  she  makes  numerous 
mistakes." 

The  lady  sighed,  but  she  did  not  reply;  and  forgetting  how 
much  more  exciting  was  her  own  angry  voice  than  that  of  the 
little  reader,  the  intruder  went  on, — 

"  It  is  well  I  sent  you  and  the  children  on  first  If  I  had 
not  remained  to  watch  those  careless  girls,  half  the  things 
woald  have  been  left  behind.  You  are  not  sharp  enough  with 
jour  servants,  Mary.  You  are  too  gentle  with  them.  How 
dioiild  they  imderstand  your  soft  way  of  speaking?  You  have 
i  nioely  cheated  in  the  kitchen,  I  do  not  doubt;  but  l\iaNe 
fj^sAAlI  not  occur  while  I  am  in  ike  houB^  Cw^lvsoxw 
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be  Baucy  too,  when  she's  reproved:  have  you  not  found  that 
out  yet?" 

"  No,  Esther;  I  do  not  remember  that  she  ever  spoke  rudely 
to  me." 

"Ah,  well,  of  course  not  when  you  give  her  her  own  way: 
it  is  very  easy  to  bo  amiable  then." 

Seemingly  unconscious  how  much  she  excited  and  pained 
the  invalid  by  her  rough  voice  and  irritable  manner,  Miss 
Arnold  passed  through  the  open  window  into  the  garden.  The 
little  girl  watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight ;  then  looking 
at  her  mother,  she  said,  **  Mamma,  does  it  really  tire  you  to 
hear  me  read  ?  It  is  such  a  pretty  story,  and  I  want  you  to 
hear  it." 

"  No,  my  love  :  go  on." 

"  What  made  aunt  so  cross,  then  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Your  aunt  does  not  moan  to  be  cross,  my  dear  Emma :  it 
is  her  manner.  She  is  very  anxious  for  mo  to  get  well :  you 
know  that,  do  you  not  ?  " 

**0h  yes,  mamma." 

Presently  the  soft  murmuring  tones  of  the  little  girl  fell 
with  a  soothing  influ  ence  on  her  mother's  ear ;  not  destined 
to  continue  without,  however,  further  interruption.  A  tall, 
spirited-looking  boy  of  eight,  rushed  into  the  room. 

**  Mamma,  am  I  to  wear  a  cap  in  the  garden  ?  You  know 
papa  told  me  I  need  not  do  so  now,  because  I  am  going  to  the 
Blue-coat  School  so  soon  ;  and  aunt  Esther  has  sent  me  in  to 
fetch  one,  and  I  won't  wear  one  because  she  tells  me." 

**  Hush,  my  boy,  hush.  Do  as  your  aunt  wishes  you  at  once. 
You  know  she  is  here  to  take  care  of  you  till  I  get  well,  and 
you  must  obey." 

At  the  tone  of  gentle  authority  the  boy's  impetuous,  angry 
face  became  smoothed  in  a  moment.  "Without  another  word  he 
took  up  his  cap,  which  he  had  thrown  on  a  chair  before  enter- 
ing the  garden,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  made  his  escape. 
Uttenjig  a  sigh,  the  little  girl  again  took  up  her  book,  ex- 
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claiming,  '<  Oh,  mamma,  whenever  eliall  I  iinish  this  story  if 
I  am  thus  hindered  ?" 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Arnold  continued  her  walk  imtil  she 
overtook  the  nurse  carrying  the  infant,  and  accompanied  by 
two  little  ones — a  boy  of  throe,  and  a  girl  of  five — ^who  were 
actively  engaged  in  a  game  of  romps.  Bough  play,  certainly, 
but  harmless;  for  the  children  were  dressed  in  garden  clothes, 
not  likely  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  romping. 

"  Nurse,  how  can  you  allow  those  children  to  be  so  ru^de  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  their  aunt's  voice  the  children  suddenly 
ceased  their  play;  while  the  nurse  exclaimed,  ''Miss  Lucy, 
Master  Edward,  walk  properly,  there's  good  children." 

Glancing  imder  the  broad  brims  of  their  hats  at  their  stem 
aunt,  the  little  ones  obeyed,  and  taking  each  other's  hands, 
walked  demurely  by  their  nurse's  side.  Miss  Arnold  continued 
her  walk.  Shall  we  describe  her  to  our  readers  ?  '*  Oh,"  exclaims 
one,  ''there  is  no  necessity  to  do  that.  We  all  know  she  is  a  dis- 
agreeable, cross  old  maid,  with  a  sharp  nose,  a  thin  face,  and 
wears  an  old-fashioned  gown  and  a  prim  bonnet."  No,  gentle 
reader ;  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Esther  Arnold  is  rather  a 
fashionably  dressed  young  lady,  not  five-and-twenty ;  she  has 
a  very  nice  face,  long  black  curls,  and  when  she  smiles  looks 
really  handsome.  But  she  has  a  proud,  haughty,  selfish 
spirit;  her  temper  is  imder  no  control;  she  can  brook  no  oppo- 
fiition,  especially  £x>m  those  whom  she  considers  her  inferiors. 

The  very  delicate  health  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  her  brother's  wife, 
bad  rendered  her  unfit  to  fulfil  the  domestic  duties  of  her 
household  to  her  own  satisfaction;  and  although  her  well- 
trained  and  faithful  servants  were  worthy  of  all  trust,  she 
&lt  anidous  for  another  head  of  the  house  to  supply  her  place 
fixr  a  time,  until  her  strength  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  Arnold  remembered  his  youngest  sister  before  his  mar- 
ziage  88  almost  a  child,  proud  and  irritable  even  then ;  but  he 
kad  only  seen  her  occasionally  since,  and  hearing  how  cleverly 
dia  managed  her  father's  hozise^  was  glad  to  accod.oto\a% 
r  wMb  thstabe  should  he  invited.     If  he  iiiought  at  «SL 
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of  any  other  qualities  she  might  possess,  it  was  to  suppose 
that  she  had'grown  wiser,  and  that  the  errors  of  her  youthful 
days  no  longer  existed.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  show, 
that  while  Miss  Arnold  could  lay  claim  to  many  of  the  good 
qualities  described  by  Solomon  in  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
she  lacked  one :  in  her  tongue  there  was  not  "  the  law  of 
kindness."  Alas!  how  many  a  clever,  industrious,  notable 
housewife  is  totally  deficient  in  this,  the  sweetest  quality  of 
womanhood. 

At  first  Mrs.  Arnold's  servants  rebelled  against  the  stem 
treatment ;  but  she  sent  for  them  to]  her  room,  and  using  her 
own  firm,  but  gentle  influence,  and  speaking  to  them  with 
that  voice  and  tongue  in  which  so  truly  dwelt  "the  law  of 
kindness,"  she  brought  them  to  submission.  Now  and  then  their 
natural  tempers  would  burst  forth,  but  to  bo  quickly  subdued 
for  the  sake  of  their  mistress;  and  as  we  have  seen,  they  gen  e- 
raUy  obeyed  the  haughty,  even  insulting  commands  without  a 
demur. 

The  relative  positions  of  mistress  and  servant  have  formed  a 
frequent  theme  for  discussion.  The  possibility  of  any  real  at- 
tachment or  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  often 
treated  as  Utopian,  or  if  sometimes  met  with,  is  cited  as  a  won- 
derful exception  to  an  otherwise  imdeviating  rule.  And  yet 
the  writer  from  experience  can  offer  a  very  different  and  truth- 
ful testimony.  Englishwomen  too  often  seem  to  forget  that 
servants  are  also  women,  having  like  feelings  and  tempers 
with  themselves;  that  they  also  have  likes  and  dislikes, 
affections  and  emotions,  causes  for  joy  and  sorrow,  all  of 
which  are  apt  to  affect  their  natures  more  strongly,  because 
in  childhood  they  are  so  ofben  ill-trained,  neglected,  or 
exposed  to  bad  example  at  home.  Mistress  and  servant 
sometimes  appear  to  act  as  if  they  were  bom  into  the  world 
to  be  at  decided  enmity  with  each  other;  as  if  the  former 
existed  only  to  contrive  how  much  work  she  could  exact  from 
the  poor  drudge  in  return  for  her  wages ;  and  the  latter  as  if 
sAe  were  conatanify  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  neglect 
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her  duties,  or  deceive  and  wrong  her  mistress.  How  different 
would  be  the  result  if  the  mistress  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  servant  that  she  \dshed  to  be  her  friend.  For  women  of  this 
dass  are  generally  impressible,  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
warmly  evince  their  deep  appreciation  of  such  a  feeling  by  the 
earnest  and  willing  performance  of  thoir  generally  laborious 
duties.  How  much  also  depends  upon  the  government  of  self, 
before  we  can  assume  the  government  over  others.  "  Temper 
is  everything :"  we  would  say  it  is  the  government  of  temper 
which  is  everything.  "It  is  my  natural  temper :  I  cannot  help 
it,"  is  the  frequent  excuse.  And  in  grown  people  whose  tem- 
pers have  not  been  softened  and  subdued  by  religion,  it  is,  alas! 
not  merely  an  excuse.  Evil  and  passionate  tempers  can  only 
be  entirely  reduced  to  subjection  during  the  period  of  youth; 
else,  i«-hy  do  we  often  hear  exalted  Christians  grieving  over 
some  outbreak  of  natural  temper?  The  passions,  the  tenden- 
cies, the  tempers  of  the  human  heart  become  so  strong,  if  not 
coirected  and  subdued,  and  if  the  power  to  discipline  these 
tendencies  be  not  implanted  during  the  earliest  days  of  child- 
hood, that  no  after-effort  will  ever  bo  powerful  enough  to 
entirely  eradicate  them. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  tmcoaaing  care, 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — that  thou  didst  wait, 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  F 
O  strange  delusion !  that  I  did  not  greet 
Thy  blest  approach;  and  oh!  to  heaven  how  lost, 
If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
**  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  seo 
How  He  penrifti  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee." 
And,  ohi  how  often  to  that  Yoioe  of  sorrow, 
•^^r^rnomw.  He  wOl  open,"  1  replied. 
Amd  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  still,  "  To-morrow.*' 

Iopedertf«« 
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There  is  one  qualification  in  business  more  important  than 
all  others:  Consctentiousness.  Whatever  be  our  profession,  Tre 
should  not  only  leam  its  duties  carefully,  and  devote  ourselves 
ito  them  earnestly,  but  we  shoidd  carry  the  light  and  guidance 
of  conscience  with  us  into  all  its  details  and  relations.  Wliy 
should  we  particularize  this?  Conscience,  of  course,  should 
animate  and  guide  our  whole  life,  and  our  business  neither 
more  nor  less  than  other  aspects  of  our  life.  Exactly  so.  This 
is  the  very  thing  we  desire  to  show.  And  it  requires  particular 
mention,  just  because  it  is  the  very  thing  we  arc  apt  to  forget 
practically,  in  the  midst  of  profesnional  activity,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  seems  so  obvious.  Every  profession  has  its  peculiar 
temptations,  its  guiles  calculated  to  lay  conscience  to  sleep. 
Some  have  more  than  others  ;  but  none  can  be  said  to  be  free 
from  such  snares.  Is  it  wTrong  to  do  this,  or  allow  that  ?  May 
certain  things  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  business  that  would 
scarcely  be  justifiable  in  private  life  ?  May  not  a  professional 
position  be  fairly  used  for  such  and  such  ends  ?  Such  puzzles 
for  conscience  beset  every  profession;  and  notoriously  they 
often  receive  solutions  in  consonance  neither  with  religion  nor 
morality. 

Yet,  the  true  dictate  of  conscience  everywhere  must  be,  tliat 
there  is  nothing  right  or  lawful  in  business  that  would  not  bo 
so  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  There  cannot  be  two  codes 
of  honour  or  honesty.  I  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  and  not 
shrink  from  dishonesty  in  every  shape.  I  cannot  Mse  my  pro- 
fession for  any  purpose  which,  apart  from  my  profession,  it 
would  be  evil  in  me  to  compass.  In  everything — in  the  com- 
petitions of  business,  in  the  conflicts  of  ambition,  in  the  rivalries 
of  trade — Christian  principle  must  be  my  guide.  Never  with  im- 
pmutycan  the  light  of  conscience  be  obscured,  nor  ite  scruples 
orarbAlBnced. 
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Let  tho  young  take  with  them  this  principle  into  the  en- 
tanglements of  the  world's  affairs.  Conscience  may  not  always 
feerve  as  a  positive  guide.  There  may  be  intricacies  which  it 
cannot  unravel.  But  at  least  it  will  always  serve  them  as  a 
negative  warning.  When  conscience  clearly  pronoimces  against 
any  practice  of  business,  they  must  shun  it.  They  must  not 
tamper  with  it.  They  must  bo  able  to  court  the  light  of  day 
in  all  tliey  do.  It  is  a  sorry  and  pitiable  shift  when  it  becomes 
desirable  to  hide  from  scrutiny  the  inner  mechanism  of  any 
profession. 

The  business  which  bases  itself  on  conscience  is  stronger  in 
this  very  fact,  than  in  the  most  skilful  trade  manoeuvres.  It 
is  fair;  and  nothing  tells  in  tho  end  so  well  as  fairness.  The 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  love  of  truth  give  not  only 
strength,  but  **  endow  with  diligence,  accuracy,  and  discreet- 
ness, those  commonplace  requisites  for  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, without  which  all  the  rest  may  never  come  to  be  trans- 
lated into  action."  The  gilding  wears  off  the  most  ingenious 
devices ;  the  novelty  fades  away ;  the  2)retence  appears  below 
the  mark  ;  but  the  true  gold  of  princijile  shines  the  more 
brightly  the  more  it  is  tested,  and  endures  as  fresh  as  ever 
after  all  changes. 

Principal  Tuixocn. 


Chbvt  came  into  tho  world  to  save  sinners.  The  price  of  redemption 
fkr  exoeedeih  all  our  dchta.  He  is  our  Prophet,  our  High  Priest,  our 
InteroesBor,  and  our  King.  The  sick  sought  health,  but  he  gave  them 
pardon.  Zaceheos  lought  his  oompany,  but  he  gave  him  salvation.  The 
Samaritan  woman  sought  but  common  water,  but  he  gave  her  tho  water 
of  life.  The  Gapemaites  sought  common  bread,  but  he  offered  them  the 
bread  of  life.  The  poor  blind  man  sought  sight  for  his  eyes,  but  ho  gave 
him  light  for  his  soul  too.  None  can  be  so  ready  to  ask  as  he  is  to  give ; 
and  if  we  aak  but  littte,  he  will  give  the  more.  This  ho  did  when  he 
vai  a  Iha  farm  oi  a  tervant:  be  wUl  and  can  do  more  now  whnn  Visb  lA 
MiMboaoun  ebtutge  not  his  manners. 
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The  afternoon  had  changed  when  Mrs.  Norton  and  Althea 
left  the  house.  Clouds  swept  over  the  sky,  the  wind  had 
risen  and  grown  chill,  and  dust  began  to  whirl  along  the 
streets  and  rise  in  little  eddying  clouds.  Althea  shivered, 
coming  out  &*om  the  warm  house,  and  wished  with  all  her  heart 
that  her  mother  would  put  off  her  walk,  or  leave  her  at  home. 
But  Mrs.  Norton* s  only  care  was  about  some  roses  previously 
gathered  irom  a  conservatory ;  she  stopped,  and  saw  that  they 
were  more  carefully  protected  from  the  dust  and  the  weather ; 
and  then  they  went  on  at  a  good  pace,  not,  however,  into  the 
grand  part  of  the  city.  They  took  one  of  the  long  avenues, 
but  followed  it  down,  down,  away  from  all  the  finely-built, 
pleasant  parts  of  the  town,  and  leading,  Althea  knew,  to  what 
was  less  and  less  agreeable.  Still  Mrs.  Norton  went  on. 
Then  she  turned  down  one  street,  and  then  another,  and 
wound  about,  tiU  Althea  was  completely  lost  and  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  The  streets  were  not  pleasant.  The  houses 
were  poor.  The  people  did  not  look  to  Althea  as  if  they  could 
enjoy  themselves.  Gutters  and  cartways  were  unsightly  with 
garbage,  and  ill-smelling.  It  was  what  Althea  called  a  very 
ugly  walk.  Then  Mrs.  Norton  turned  into  a  yet  more  forlorn- 
looking  street,  which  seemed  as  if  no  life,  nor  business,  nor 
pleasantness  remained  in  it,  nor  coidd  remain,  and  presently 
mounted  the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  door  of  a  tall,  dingy, 
brick  house.  The  steps  were  not  swept.  The  door  was 
blackened  with  finger-marks.  Althea  noticed  it  all,  and 
wished  herself  at  home. 

Mrs.  Norton  did  not  knock,  but  opening  the  door,  went  in, 

and  began  to  mount  the  stairs.    It  was  worse  inside  than 

outside,    JEntrjr,  bare  and  dust-strewn  •,  BtairwayB^  ^iw^  vqxclq^ 
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vlth  the  stairs  worn  in  hollows  by  the  tread  of  many  feet 
travelling  up  and  down ;  and  the  walls  marked  with  nameless 
and  countless  stains  of  origin  imknown.  Mrs.  Norton  did  not 
stop  at  the  first  landing-place,  nor  the  second :  she  went  on 
and  on.  The  doors  they  passed  were  all  shut,  the  entries  all 
nnpty,  and  bare,  and  forlorn.  There  was  life  enough  in  the 
house ;  for  noises  came  from  within  those  closed  doors — noises 
of  crying  children  or  scolding  women — and  odours  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  except  pleasant  ones,  filled  the  place.  Soap- 
suds were  very  distinguishable,  and  smells  of  cooking;  but 
these  were  so  various,  and  had  mixed  with  so  many  of 
yesterday's  cookery  and  soapsuds,  and  those  of  the  day 
before,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  that  the  whole  air 
seemed  heavy  and  dank  with  a  concentration  of  disagreeables, 
and  no  good  wind  ever  came  to  blow  them  away.  The  windows 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  shut  for  ages.  "With  great  imwill- 
ingness  Althea  followed  her  mother  up  and  up  the  stairs,  from 
story,  to  story,  till  the  very  last  story  of  all  was  gained,  and 
Mrs.  Norton  tapped  at  a  low  door. 

It  was  instantly  opened  by  an  elderly  woman  with  grey 
hair  and  a  care-lined  face,  but  tolerably  neat  in  her  dress,  who 
welcomed  Mrs.  Norton,  and  asked  them  to  come  in.  It  was 
less  disagreeable  than  Althea  expected.  The  air  was  much 
purer  within:  indeed,  a  window  stood  open.  The  furniture  of 
the  room  was  comfortable :  a  bed  covered  with  patchwork,  a 
table  and  chairs,  and  a  decent  carpet.  A  half-open  cupboard 
showed  cups  and  saucers,  and  there  was  a  fresh  smell  of  tea 
and  of  food.  These  people  were  not  poverty-stricken.  Althea 
breathed  a  little  more  freely. 

She  had  just  been  clearing  away  their  dinner,  the  woman 
said  (she  was  washing  dishes  when  they  went  in),  and  the 
girls  had  gone  to  take  home  some  work. 

Mrs.  Norton  sat  down,  and  asked  after  Euth. 
"  She's  just  the  same  as  ever,"  the  woman  said :  '*  she  dou't 
gat  no  better  nor  no  wono.   Seema  aa  she  exists,  like  •" 
*^Cka  I  go  in  and  see  her?" 
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"Sure,"  the  woman  said:  Euth  was  as  glad  to  see  her 
friends  as  a  body  could  be  tlmt  Hadn't  got  many ;  and  Mrs. 
Norton  was  one.  "  Just  go  in,  ma'am:  Buth  is  always  ready. 
I  can't  do  much  for  her ;  but  'taint  great  credit  to  me  that  her 
room  is  always  in  order  for  company,  'cause  there  aint  no  one 
to  put  it  in  disorder.     I  wish  there  was,"  she  added,  sighing. 

Mrs.  Norton  went  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room  and  gently 
opened  it,  looking  to  Althea  to  come  with  her.  Althea  verj' 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  look.  She  was  sure  she  was  going  to 
see  something  disagreeable ;  and  catching  sight,  as  the  door 
opened,  of  a  bed,  with  somebody  Ij'ing  upon  it,  she  woidd 
have  turned  and  run  away  if  she  had  dared.  She  could  not 
do  that ;  she  must  come  forward  ;  and  as  her  mother  said,  **  I 
have  brought  my  daughter  to  see  you,  Ruth,"  she  felt  obliged 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  person  called  so,  who  was  the  ono 
lying  on  the  bed.  What  was  Althea' s  surprise  I  She  saw  a 
fiace  so  attractive  and  lovely  as  she  had  never  seen  one  in  her 
life;  so  lovely,  so  attractive,  that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
look  away  from  it.  The  face  was  not  that  of  a  person  in 
health:  it  was  thin  and  pale.  What  of  that?  The  moutli 
was  full  of  quietness,  sweetness,  and  thankfulness,  whether  it 
was  closed  or  whether  it  moved.  The  eyes  were  of  great 
beauty.  Full,  and  deep  blue,  there  was  in  them  or  round 
them  such  an  expression  of  purity,  and  gravity,  and  loving 
life,  that  to  Althea  they  immediately  brought  the  thought  of 
an  angel.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  the  more  she  looked 
the  more  the  thought  seemed  just.  She  was  fascinated :  she 
had  never  seen  any  other  face  look  so,  not  even  her  mother's. 
Althea  forgot  all  her  wish  to  be  somewhere  else. 

"I  have  brought  some  roses,  Ruth,"  said  Mrs.  Norton ^ 
stepping  near  and  uncovering  the  flowers.  Althea  watched, 
and  saw  the  ray  of  delight  that  beamed  in  those  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  How  good  the  Lord  is ! "  said  the  girl,  after  Mrs.  Norton 
had  held  tiie  roses  so  that  she  might  take  their  sweet  breath. 
^^J  was  thinking,  a  dny  or  two  ago,  that  1  -aevcE  should  see 
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itMes  again ;  and  now  he  has  sent  me  tliese,  to  remind  me  he 
can  do  anything,  and  give  me  anything  that  he  pleases." 

She  spoke  with  slight  pauses  between  every  few  words,  as 
if  speaking  were  not  altogether  easy  to  hor ;  and  Althea  now 
noticed  that  there  was,  in  the  way  she  drew  her  breath,  some- 
thing that  told  of  difficulty  or  pain. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  see  next  summer's  roses,  Buth  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Norton. 

Those  blue  eyes  were  raised  with  a  look  of  heavenly  meek- 
ness to  her  questioner,  as  she  answered,  "  No,  indeed.  Only^ 
if  my  Lord  will,  I  am  quite  willing." 

"  Can  you  sleep  at  night,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"Very  little." 

"  Don't  the  hours  of  darkness  seem  long  ?  " 

Again  there  came  a  smile  of  such  exquisite  sweetness  and 
joy  wreathed  together,  that  Althea  wondered.  The  answer 
was,  "  Oh  no  1  not  long  with  Jesus." 

"  How  sweet  the  roses  of  heaven  will  bo  to  you,  Euth." 

"Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Norton,  there  will  be  such  thiugs 
there  ?"  the  sick  girl  asked. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  this :  *  Behold,  I  create  new 
lieavens  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  rc;- 
membered,  nor  come  to  mind.'  So,  if  there  ai*e  not  roses, 
there  will  be  something  better." 

" There  wiU  be  one  Rose,"  said  the  girl  expressively:  "  that 
is  alll  want." 

"  The  Eose  of  Sharon ! " 

"Yes;  but  how  good  God  is  to  send  me  these,"  she  said, 
lo(dung  at  the  roses,  which  Mrs.  Noi*ton  was  putting  into  a 
liiile  earthenware  pitcher  to  stand  by  her  bed-side.  "  IIow 
sweet!  What  is  the  verse,  Mrs.  Norton,  about  the  apjde 
twe?" 

^  'As  Iho  ajyple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my 
Marred  among  the  sons.    I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with 
jgmt  ddUglit,  and  his  irzzi^  was  Bweot  to  my  taste  J  ^^ 
--^¥1  stt^  under  that  ehadow   all    the   day   and   aJl  ^ivfe 
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night,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall  stay  in  it  for  ever,  Mrs. 
Norton.'* 

It  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  add,  "with  great  deHght:'' 
her  eyes  gave  such  sure  witness  to  the  fact. 

"  There  is  another  thing  those  roses  make  me  think  of,"  she 

said,  still  gazing  at  them :  "  his  name "    She  broke  off;  for 

a  sudden  paroxysm  of  pain  came  on,  and  the  beautiful  calm 
face  was  changed  with  agony.  Althea  was  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed. Mrs.  Norton  called  the  woman  fix)m  the  other  room ; 
but  it  was  little,  it  seemed,  that  anybody  coidd  do :  the  pain 
must  be  borne  tiU  it  should  pass  away ;  and  the  spasms  were 
terrible.  They  lasted  till  Althea  in  her  ignorance  thought 
surely  Ruth  must  die  of  so  much  pain ;  but  they  were  spent 
at  last.  The  pain  faded  gradually  away,  and  Ruth's  coun- 
tenance came  back  to  its  former  colour  and  expression,  nearly, 
though  not  quite :  the  traces  of  pain  were  on  it  yet.  She  lay 
as  if  exhausted. 

**  He  whose  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth  is  with  you, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Norton  tenderly. 

A  smile  came  on  the  girl's  lips,  so  fresh,  so  loving,  growing 
BO  very  bright,  that  it  told  all  her  heart  before  she  spoke. 
"  My  kind  Lord !"  was  all  she  said. 

The  t«ars  gathered  in  Mrs.  Norton's  eyes  then.  She  stood 
still  a  minute  by  the  bed-side ;  then  she  began,  and  repeated 
softly,  the  words  that  follow.  "  *  But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  created  thee,  0  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  0  Israel, 
Fear  not :  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name;  thou  art  mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.' " 

"It  is  good,"  said  Euth,  opening  her  eyes,  "and  he  is 
true." 

2It8,  Norton  went  on  tenderly,    "'Now  for  a  season,  if 
need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  mani&Mi  twca^ta-tioiia : 
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that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ.' " 

"Go  on,"  whispered  the  girl. 

"  *  Whom  haying  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  beliering,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  imspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.'" 

She  opened  her  eyes  again  and  fixed  them  on  Mrs.  Norton. 
There  was  a  whole  speech  in  them  of  deep,  steadfast  gladness. 
Althea  saw  it  in  awe  and  wonder.  Euth  was  too  exhausted  to 
talk  much:  only  the  silent  steadfastness  of  her  eyes,  and  a 
slight  pink  tinge  which  had  risen  in  her  cheeks,  answered  the 
words. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Norton,  **  you  can  give  him  glory 
now  in  the  fires.  You  can  say,  *  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy ; 
my  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.'  " 

She  smiled  a  little  again — a  wonderful  smile — and  substi- 
tuted for  her  testimony  the  words  following  those  Mrs.  Norton 
had  given:  "  *I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  me.'"  She  spoke  faintly,  and  with 
pauses,  but  with  unmistakable  expression.  Mrs.  Norton  stood 
silent  by  her  a  minute  longer,  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and 
vent  away. 

It  was  strange  how  that  dismal,  dingy  house  was  changed 
to  Althea's  fancy.  As  they  went  down  again  the  long  flights 
of  stairs,  she  hardly  remembered  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was, 
60  glorious  and  wonderful  seemed  that  little  attic  room  at  the 
top  of  all,  and  such  an  inhabitant  dwelt  there.  However,  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  street  door,  her  senses  had  informed 
her  ^ain  that  it  was  a  very  poor  place  for  anybody  to  live  in ; 
but  she  was  too  full  of  thoughts  to  wish  to  talk  much  on  the 
way  home.  She  almost  forgot,  too,  what  a  cold,  windy, 
dieazy  day  it  had  grown ;  she  was  so  busy  thinking ;  and  she 
fid  not  come  to  the  fuU  underatanding  and  sense  oi  tiiQ  iac^ 
^A^  had  got  home.    There  the  warmth,  and  Biaaneea,  mA 
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comfort  of  eveiythiiig  made  themselves  felt ;  and  by  the  time 
she  had  got  off  her  wrappers,  and  changed  her  shoeSi  and 
come  down  to  the  cozy  little  library,  and  taken  her  place  on 
lier  favourite  seat  at  the  comer  of  the  fire-place,  Althea  was 
able  to  realize  tho  contrast  between  the  outward  circumstances 
of  her  own  home  and  tlie  harder  lot  of  Ruth  Forest. 


|s  ,«c  Cletjtr? 

ORy 

THE     PKIZE     ESSAY. 


C  II  A  r  T  E  n     III.  —  E  M  A  N  C  I  P  A  T  I  0  X. 

Ned  worked  steadily,  part  of  every  morning  all  through  the 
holidays,  at  tho  **  task"  which  ho,  in  common  with  the  other 
boys  of  his  form,  had  to  prei)are  by  the  time  the  school  met. 

Etta  also  had  something  to  do  for  Mrs.  Duval ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  plan,  she  put  off  thinking  about  it  for  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  then,  just  at  the  last,  found  s<> 
many  other  things  to  do,  that  the  day  fixed  for  Mrs.  Duval's 
return  foimd  her  quite  unprepared. 

**  I  really  must  set  to  work  now,"  said  she,  oa  she  un- 
willingly got  out  her  books.  "I  wonder  why  she  couldn't 
^ve  me  something  better  worth  doing  than  this  stupid  trans- 
lation. If  I  had  had  'Biemd,'  now,  it  would  have  been 
interesting,  and  worth  taking  trouble  about.  I  wish  I  were 
a  boy.  I  know  I  could  write  verses :  I  made  some  the  other 
day ;"  and  Etta  proceeded  to  hunt  out,  from  among  a  heap  of 
papers,  the  one  to  which  she  alluded. 

Altering  some  of  the  lines,  and  adding  a  few  more,  occupied 

her  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour ;  tOl  she  was  roused  by 

healing  the  postman,  and  went  out  to  look  at  the  letters. 

''Only  one  jfrom  Mre.  Duval,"   said  die,  coioiii^  back  to 
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Ned,  "  to  say  when  the  tarain  comes  in,  I  suppose.  I  wish 
ahe  woold  miss  it,  just  for  oncje,  and  so  give  me  time  to  finish 
tliifl.    How  can  you  go  on  so  steadily  ?  " 

A  few  more  minutes  were  spont  in  looking  out  of  the 
window,  in  thinking  how  many  prizes  she  would  gain  if  she 
were  a  school-boy,  and  in  imaginaiy  exultation  over  Hardy 
and  Kemp;    and  then  Etta  fairly  opened    her    book    and 


She  was  writing  on,  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  thinking  only  of 
how  soon  she  could  possibly  got  to  the  end,  when  Mr. 
Gfraham  looked  in. 

"  Hard  at  work?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  ba4  piece  of 
news  for  you." 

^'  Oh!  what  ?"  exclaimed  Etta,  not  particularly  alarmed,  as 
the  expression  of  his  face  somewhat  belied  his  words. 

^'Mrs.  rhival  cannot  come  back  to-day:  her  sister-in-law 
isiU." 

''Oh!"  said  Etta,  scarcely  able  to  repress  an  exclamation 
of  delight.     "Well,  I  am  sorry  for  tho  cause,  but " 

"  The  effect  is  not  so  disagreeable  but  that  you  can  contrive 
to  put  up  with  it?" 

''Exactly.  Mrs.  Duval  is  not  coming  back,  translated, 
signifies,  Freedom,  bodily  and  mental ;  no  prosy  old  history  ; 
and  full  liberty  to  sit  on  the  hearth-rug,  or  in  the  arm-chair 
inth  my  feet  on  the  fender,  as  much  as  I  hke.  Tou  know 
jou  would  like  it  yourself^  papa;  so  don't  pretend  to  be 
shocked." 

''  I  dare  aay  I  might,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  laughing. 

'*  And  oh,  she  does  prose ! "  continued  Etta,  enooiu*aged  to 
pioceed  by  seeing  that  her  father  was  amused ;  "  and  doesn't 
she  put  one  to  the  torture  with  old  Mangnall's  Questions,  that 
follow  one  another  without  xiiyme  or  reason !  I  know  you'd 
kaie  it  quite  as  much  as  I  do." 

.  "Bat»  mj dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Graham,  ''Mrs.  Duval 
it  a  Twy  weU-informed  peraon^—^** 

•^TbaameMases  boimd  in  one;  concentrated  eftseue^  ot  ^ 
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the  sciences  that  ever  were  heard  of;  but  she  makes  one  work 
in  a  sort  of  a  treadmill:  the  same  thing  day  after  day, 
without  any  variety  or  regard  for  one's  feelings ;  and  then  aha 
has  a  particular  prejudice  against  things  which  are  done 
quickl}' " 

**  For  which  you  have  a  special  affection.  Well,  my  dear, 
she  is  a  very  good  woman.  I  don't  know  what  you  would 
have  done  without  her,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  leaving  the  room, 
though  not  so  quickly  but  that  he  heard  the  first  part  of 
Etta's  next  speech. 

**  Good?  yes;  synonymous  with  stupid.  I  do  hate  to  hear 
any  one  described  as  *  good.'  " 

Ned  looked  his  astonishment  at  this  assertion. 

"I  mean,"  said  Etta,  answering  the  look,  "  i)eople  don't 
describe  a  person  as  *  good '  unless  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say  of  him.  If  he  were  clever  as  well,  they  would  be  sure  to 
say  so  first ;  and  so,  if  you  hear  a  person  called  *  good,'  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  either  a  gentle  euphemism,  as  papa 
calls  it,  for  *  stupid,'  or  an  aj^ology  for  being  disagreeable." 

**  Would  you  ratlier  a  person  were  clever  and  wicked,  than 
stupid  and  good,  then  ?"  inquired  Ned. 

**You  do  put  things  so  awkwardly,  Ned,"  said  Etta  im- 
patiently.    ** I  never  said  so." 

"  I  thought  3'ou  meant  it,"  persisted  the  boy. 

** Nonsense !  Why,  can't  a  person  be  clever  and  good  too? 
1  never  said  he  couldn't;  only  he  would  be  spoken  of  as 
*  clever,'  not  *  good,'  if  people  were  describing  him.  Well, 
now,  tliere's  yoiur  Alfred  Hardy :  who,  except  his  sister,  would 
describe  him  as  *  good '  ?  She  gives  him  all  the  virtues 
under  the  sun ;  but  other  people  call  him  clever,  talented,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  Well,  but  which  would  you  rather  have  ?" 

**  Now,  Ned,  don't,  there's  a  good  boy :  where  is  the  use  of 
giving  one  such  a  Hobson's  choice  ?    I  can't  bear  people  to 
be  stupid,  if  they  are  ever  so  good." 
''But  if  you  couldn't  have  both?" 
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"Oh,  well,  I  suppoee,  of  course,  one  would  choose  the 
goodness,"  said  Etta,  feeling  that  this  was  what  she  ought  to 
uiy.  "I  only  hope  I  shall  never  have  to  choose,  though.  I 
t)ald  forgive  a  little  naughtiness  in  any  one  who  was  clever. 
Flave  you  finished?  well,  then,  we'll  go  out." 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Ned,  glancing  at  the  translation. 

"  Oh  no ;  but  there  is  no  need  now,  you  see,  for  the 
present.  I  am  glad  I  didn't  bother  myself  with  it  sooner," 
md  Etta,  rushing  off  for  her  hat.  Mr.  Graham,  meanwhile, 
▼as  seriously  meditating  upon  a  subject  which  had  already 
it)st  him  some  thought.  Should  he  release  Etta  from  the 
%hool-room  life  which  she  seemed  so  much  to  dislike,  and 
tell  Mrs.  Duval  that  he  thought  her  old  enough  to  study 
done  ?  Of  course  the  governess  must  come  back  for  a  time, 
mtil  she  found  another  home  ;  but  Mr.  Graham  thought  he 
iOTild  better  explain  his  views  by  letter  than  by  word  of 
Qouth,  which  was  his  reason  for  wishing  to  make  up  his  mind 
t  once.  This  it  was  not  so  easy  to  do.  He  felt  very  much 
iiclined  to  sympathize  witii  Etta  in  her  view  of  the  case.  It 
mist  be  very  tiresome  to  be  shut  up,  day  after  day,  with  Mrs. 
Diral,  good  and  conscientious  as  she  might  be,  and  im- 
doibtedly  was. 

"She  doesn't  imderstand  the  child,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"She  might  suit  her  if  she  were  like  Ned,  now,  who  can't  do 
anything  without  plodding;  but  one  can't  wonder  at  her 
fimfing  it  stupid.  Mrs.  Ihival  is  all  very  well  for  a  routine 
education ;  but  I  fancy  she  hasn't  any  appreciation  of  talent — 
thinks  Etta's  verses  shocking  waste  of  time,  I'll  be  bound ! 
Sie  looked  unconmionly  serious  over  some  I  showed  her — 
?8iy  clever  they  were,  too,  unconamonly  spirited — couldn't  get 

lier  to  see  it,  though.    Well "  and  then  Mr.  Graham  rose, 

ind  walked  to  the  window,  and  began  to  consider  the  other 
•de  of  the  question.  People  in  general  would  certainly  say 
ft  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  girl  of  Etta's  age  to  be  left 
IRfhont  a  lady-friend,  and  with  no  society  but  that  of  hsc 
and  hra£ber;  but  then,  EOa  was  not  like  otiior  fpxVA^ 
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and  sho  always  got  on  vory  well  in  the  holidays.  Shoxdd  1» 
go  and  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Hardy,  whom  he  was  wont  t> 
consult  on  matters  of  domestic  arrangement  when  Mrs.  Duvd 
was  out  of  the  way  ?  But  no :  she  might  give  very  gooi 
advice  on  the  subject  of  carpets  and  window-curtains,  but  aht 
was  too  precise  and  old-fashioned  in  her  notions  to  be  likelj 
to  understand  the  present  question. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Duval  was  not  written  that  day ;  and, 
the  next  morning,  the  difficulty  was  imexpectedly  solved  by 
the  governess  herself,  who  wrote  to  say,  that  her  brother  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  very  much  wished  her  to  remain  with  him 
at  least  for  the  present. 

Etta  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  being  emancipated  for 
ever  jfrom  Mangnall*s  Questions,  and  made  some  grand  plam 
for  the  employment  of  her  time,  assuring  her  father  she  was 
quite  sure  she  should  learn  a  great  deal  more  now  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  veiy 
desirous  of  proving  the  truth  of  her  assertion ;  and,  in  imagi- 
nation, already  saw  herself  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  held 
up  as  a  model  to  all  the  young  ladies  of  Ulingham.  This  was 
the  worst  of  it.  In  her  day-dreams,  Etta  was  always 
picturing  herself  as  in  some  way  distinguished  above  the  rest 
of  the  world;  and  success  in  what  she  imdertook  did  not 
satisfy  her,  unless  it  was  success  greater  than  that  of  her 
neighbours. 


Sayings  op  Philip  Henby. — If  I  cannot  go  to  tho  house  of  Grod,  I  will  go 
to  tho  God  of  the  house. — Forced  absence  from  Qod'a  ordinances,  and  forced 
prefsence  with  wicked  people,  is  a  grievous  burden  to  a  gracious  soul. — 
Solitariness  is  no  sign  of  sanctity.  Pest-houses  stand  alone,  and  yet  are 
full  of  infectious  diseases. — ^There  are  two  things  we  should  beware  of: 
that  we  never  be  ashamed  of  tho  (Jospel,  and  that  wo  may  never  be  a 
shamo  to  it — There  are  throe  things  which,  if  Christians  do,  they  will 
find  themselves  mistaken]:  if  they  look  for  that  in  themselves  which  is  to 
be  had  in  Another,  namely,  righteousness  ;  if  they  look  for  that  in  tho  law 
which  is  to  be  had  only  in  the  Gospel,  namely,  merey;  if  they  look  for 
tluU  an  earth  which  is  to  he  had  only  in  heaven,  namftly,  perf«e(v>n. 
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C0  a  Mat^r-fofaL 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  lost  stepe  of  day. 
Far  thzough  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
llight  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seok'st  thou  the  plaahy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathleM  waste, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air. 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost 

All  day  tby  wings  have  fiumed. 
At  that  £etr  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  ia  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone» 
CKndes,  through  the  boundless  sky,  thy  certain  flight, 
la  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

WS2  lead  my  atepa  aright 
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There  is  a  traditionary  story  ver^'  widely  diffused  over  die 
country,  to  the  effect  that  St.  PauPs  clock  on  one  oceasun 
struck  thirteen  at  midnight,  with  the  extraordinary  result  of 
saving  the  life  of  a  sentinel  accused  of  sleeping  at  his  poit 
It  is  not  much  less  than  half  a  century  since  the  writer  heard 
the  tale  related  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland.  In  later  times, 
the  question  has  been  put,  Is  there  any  historic  basis  for  this 
tradition?  followed  by  another  still  more  pertinent,  Is  the 
allege^  fact  mechanically  possible  ?  and  to  both  an  affirmative 
answer  has  been  given. 

An  obituary  notice  of  John  Hatfield,  who  died  at  his  house 
in  Glasshouse  Yard,  Aldersgate,  on  the  18th  of  Jime,  1770,  at 
the  age  of  102 — ^which  notice  appeared  in  the  Public  Adveriimr 
a  few  days  afterwards, — states  that,  when  a  soldier  in  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  a 
charge  of  having  fallen  asleep  when  on  duly  upon  the  terrace 
at  .Windsor.  It  goes  on  to  state,  "  He  absolutely  denied  the 
charge  against  him,  and  solemnly  declared  [as  a  proof  of  his 
having  been  awake  at  the  time]  that  he  heard  St.  Paul's 
clock  strike  thirteen,  the  truth  of  which  was  much  doubted  by 
the  court  because  of  the  great  distance.  But  while  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  an  affidavit  was  made  by  several 
persons  that  the  clock  actually  did  strike  thirteen  instead  of 
twelve ;  whereupon  he  received  his  Majesty's  pardon."  It  is 
added,  that  a  recital  of  these  circumstances  was  engraved  on 
the  coffiji-plate  of  the  old  soldier,  *^  to  satisfy  the  world  of  the 
truth  of  a  story  which  has  been  much  doubted,  though  he  had 
often  confirmed  it  to  many  gentlemen,  and  a  few  days  before 
his  death  told  it  to  several  of  his  acquaintances." 

It  seems  a  long  way  for  the  sound  to  travel,  and  when  we 

think  of  the  noises  which  fill  this  bustling  dty  even  at  mid- 

n^Iit,  the  poBBibility  ot  its  'being-  lieaxA.  ev^u  \u  A^^  «abiirb(i 
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at.     Yet  we  must  recollect  that  London  was  a  much 
>wn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  than  now,  and  the 

the  tolling  of  St.  Paul's  has  often  been  heard  at 

is  undoubted.     There  might,  moreover,  be  a  favour- 
»  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  query,  Is  the  striking  of  thirteen  mechanically 

a  correspondent  of  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  has 
,  satisfactory  answer.  "  All  striking  clocks  have  two 
or  winding :  one  of  these  is  for  the  going  part,  which 

hands,  and  is  connected  with  and  regulated  by  the 
I  or  balance-spring.  Every  time  that  the  minute 
aes  to  twelve,  it  raises  a  catch  connected  with  the 
art  (which  has  been  standing  still  for  the  previous 
Lutes),  and  the  striking  work  then  makes  as  many 
1  the  bell  (or  spring  gong)  as  the  space  between  the 
lich  the  catch  has  left  and  the  next  notch  allows, 
.e  catch  falls  into  the  next  notch,  it  again  stops  the 
vork  till  the  minute  hand  reaches  twelve  again  an 
orwards.  Now,  if  the  catch  be  stiff,  so  as  not  to  fall 
notch,  or  the  notch  be  worn  so  as  not  to  hold  it,  the 
.  strike  on  till  the  catch  does  hold.  ...  If  a  dock 
dnight  and  the  succeeding  hour  together,  there  is 
at  once,  and  very  simply.  .  .  .  K  the  story  of  St. 
x^  be  true,  and  it  only  happened  once,  it  must  have 
XL  stifi&iess  or  some  mechanical  obstacle." — Book  of 


0X06. — ^The  last  words  of  the  Old  Testamont  are  a  fearful 
\i  ^Lert  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."  The  last 
w  Kew  Testament  are  a  benediction :  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Itlw  with  you  all.  Amen."  The  last  words  of  Christ  before 
■it  are  a  glorious  promise :  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
ift  of  the  world.    Amen. ' ' 

hipKB. — ^Tnie  taste  is  an  excellent  economist.  She  confines  her 
{"pfw  oljects^  and  delights  n  producing  great  effect  by  small 
taste  is  for  ever  mghing  after  the  new  and.  Tat^.— * 
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0mtn  %nm'B  <#itrt^ng. 

There  is  probably  no  belief  of  any  kind  more  extensiTely 
diffusod  in  England,  or  more  heartily  entertained,  than  that 
which  represents  a  Queen  Anne's  Farthing  as  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  of  rarities.  The  story  everywhere  told 
and  accepted  is,  that  only  three  farthings  were  struck  in  her 
reign :  that  two  are  in  public  keeping ;  and  that  the  third  is 
still  going  about,  and  if  it  could  be  recovered  would  bring 
a  prodigious  j^rice. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  were  eight  coinings  of  farthings  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  besides  a  medal  or  token  of  Bimilar  size, 
and  these  coins  are  no  greater  rarities  than  any  other  product 
of  the  Mint  issued  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai*s  ago.  Every  now 
and  then  a  poor  j)orson  comes  up  from  a  remote  place  in  the 
country  to  London,  to  sell  th^  Queen  Anne's  Farthing,  of  which 
he  has  become  the  fortunate  possessor ;  and  great^  of  course, 
is  the  disappointment  when  tlie  numismatist  offers  him  perhaps 
a  shilhng  for  the  curiosity,  justif\dng  the  lo^^-ness  of  the  price 
by  pidling  out  a  drawer  and  showing  him  eight  or  ten  other 
examples  of  the  same  coin.  On  one  occasion  a  labourer  and 
his  -wife  came  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire  on  foot  to  dispose  of 
one  of  these  provoking  coins  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  related 
tliat  a  rural  x^ublican,  having  obtained  one  of  the  tokens,  put 
it  up  in  his  window  as  a  curiosity,  and  people  came  from  far 
and  near  to  see  it,  doubtless  not  a  little  to  the  alleviation  of  his 
beer  barrels ;  nor  did  a  statement  of  its  real  value  by  a  numis- 
matist, who  happened  to  come  to  his  house,  induce  him  to  put 
it  away.  About  1814,  a  confectioner's  shopman  in  Dublin, 
having  taken  a  Queen  Anne's  Farthing,  substituted  an  ordinary 
farthing  for  it  in  his  master's  till,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a 
good  thing  for  himself  by  selling  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  master,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  had  the  man  appre- 
hended  and  tried  in  the  Becorder's  Court,  when  he  was 
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actually  condemned  to  a  twelvemonth's  imprisonment  for  the 
ofTence. 

Kumismatists  have  set  forth,  as  a  i>ossible  reason  for  the 
Tmiversal  belief  in  the  rarity  of  Queen  Anne's  Farthings,  that 
there  are  seYeTBlpatfern-pieees  of  farthings  of  her  reign  in  silver, 
and  of  beautifid  execution,  by  Croker,  which  are  rare  and  in 
request.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  appreciation  of  such 
an  artiGle  amongst  men  of  vertu  would  ever  impress  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  such  a  manner  or  to  such  results.  A  more 
plausible  story  is,  that  a  lady  in  the  north  of  England,  having 
lost  a  Queen  Anne's  Farthing  or  pattern-piece,  which  Hhe 
valued  as  a  keepsake,  advertised  a  rewai-d  for  its  recovery. 
In  that  case,  the  popular  imagination  would  easily  devise  the 
remainder  of  the  tale. 


(gburatiou  in  %tt%la-^ixxon  ®inws. 

I  WAS  sitting  the  other  day,  quietly  reading  an  interesting 
book,  when  a  fair-haired  yoimgster  of  my  acquaintance  rushed 
in  fresh  from  school.  Learning  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  a 
very  laborious  or  troublesome  matter,  if  one  might  judge  from 
his  blithesome,  healthy  look.  And  it  set  me  thinking  of  the 
progress  made  even  in  my  time  in  all  matters  connected  with 
schools  and  schoolmasters.  Turning  agedn  to  the  pages  of  my 
book,  Mr.  Thrupp's  "Anglo-Saxon  Home,"  it  occurred  to  me 
tiiat  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  my  school- 
boy friend,  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Toxjth's  Magazine,  to 
make  some  few  selections,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  Editor. 
I  hare  freely  used  that  author's  text. 

In  tJie  early  Saxon  period  boys  were  trained  to  running 
nd  jumping  (very  good  things  nowadays),  and  when  their 
wgb  peimittedf  fighting  and  hunting  were  added  to  these 
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From  a  very  early  period  the  clergy  interested  themsebresin 
the  education  of  children ;  and  through  their  influence  nu- 
merous schools  were  established  in  monasteries  and  elaewheNf 
in  which  the  monks  acted  as  teachers.  Their  own  eztrema 
ignorance,  however,  must  at  certain  periods  have  made  them 
sorry  schoolmasters ;  for  they  could  teach  them  little  more  than 
the  chanting  of  psalms,  and  a  few  prayers,  which  they  repeated 
by  rote  without  understanding  them.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  an  immense  improvement  in  education 
took  place.  The  schools  were  increased,  not  only  in  number 
and  size,  but  in  the  rank  of  the  pupils,  and  some  of  the  more 
important  were  imder  the  superintendence  of  scholars  of  the 
highest  reputation.  What  amount  of  knowledge  the  boys 
learned  at  these  seminaries  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  though 
we  have  ample  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  tuition.  The 
instruction  bestowed  by  Archbishop  Theodore  is  classed  by 
Bede  under  three  heads :  poetry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic. 
These  institutions,  however,  do  not  help  us  to  any  information 
as  to  tne  condition  of  the  inferior  schools,  or  what  the  bulk  of 
the  laity  managed  to  learn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  brothers  of  Alired  were  as  accom- 
plished as  most  other  children  of  the  time,  and  their  acquire- 
ments were  limited  to  singing  psalms  and  reciting  popular 
poetry.  They  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  said  in 
Asserts  life  of  Alfred,  that  his  mother,  or  stepmother,  one  day 
showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  and 
offered  it  as  a  prize  to  the  one  who  should  first  leam  it. 
Alfred,  though  the  youngest,  undertook  the  task.  He  carried 
the  book  to  his  master,  who  read  it  to  him  over  and  over  again 
till  he  had  learned  it  by  heart,  when  he  joyously  repeated  it  to 
the  Queen,  and  obtained  the  promised  reward.  From  this 
time,  we  are  told,  Alfred  showed  great  zeal  in  learning;  yet 
he  could  find  no  one  competent  to  teach  him  anything  but 
what  his  biographer  calls ''  the  daily  course,"  that  is,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hours,  and  afterwards  certain  psalms  and  several 
jxrajem. 
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Alfred  laboured  diligently  to  re-establish  the  schools  which 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  period  of  inyasion  and  war 
that  bad  occupied  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors  and  the 
commencement  of  his  own,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  but  one  mode  of  tuition,  and 
diat  was  the  simplest  in  the  world.  They  told  a  child 
to  leani,  and  if  he  did  not,  they  beat  him.  A  stiff  rod  and 
a  strong  arm  was  all  that  a  teacher  needed.  Alcuin,  speaking 
generally,  says,  ''It  is  the  scourge  that  teaches  children  the 
ornaments  of  wisdom."  Of  himself  it  seems  that  when  ho  was 
too  young  to  undergo  the  merciless  floggings  then  in  vogue, 
he  was  habitually  subjected  to  the  jmniAhniont  reserved  for 
tender  youth.  This  consisted  in  cutting  or  piicking  the  soles 
of  the  child's  feet  with  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a 
fobbler's  knife,  called  an  acra^  an  operation  which  was 
deemed  more  stimulating  and  less  dangerous  than  beating 
with  sticks.  * 

Flogging  was  not  then  looked  upon  solely  as  a  mode  of 
punishment,  but  also  as  a  system  of  tuition.  It  was  believed 
not  only  to  stimulate  to  industry,  but  that  it  aided  the 
memory.  If  it  were  wished  to  impress  any  fact  on  a  cliild's 
memoxy,  it  was  told  to  him,  and  he  was  then  well  beaten, 
that  on  any  occasion  on  which  he  was  beaten  afterwards, 
it  might  by  the  laws  of  association  recur  to  his  mind. 

One  lesson  which  it  was  particularly  wished  to  impress 
on  the  memory,  was  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Innooents  by  King  Herod.  To  effect  this,  every  child  was 
nminded  of  it  at  dawn  on  Childermas  Day,  and  at  the 
sime  time  was  severely  beaten,  ''  that  he  might  recollect, 
and  somewhat  appreciate,"  says  an  old  writer,  ''  the  hatred, 
penecation,  cross,  exile,  and  want,  that  was  felt  at  the 
lirihof  Ghiiat" 

It  was  also  cnstomaiy,  when  it  was  wished  to  retain 
kgal  te«timoay  of  any  oeremony,  to  have  it  witnessed  by 
AikbmDf  who  tbea  and  there  were  £ogged  seyerelyi  i^Yiiolk 
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it  was  supposed  would  give  additional  weight  to  any  evidonoe 
of  tlie  proceeding  they  might  afterwards  furnish.  The 
annual  act  of  beating  the  parish  boundaries  is  a  remnant 
of  this  ancient  practice;  and  until  recently  the  boys,  not 
the  boundaries,  were  whipped  or  bumped. 

Tlio  first  person  who  doubted  the  ejficacy  of  constant 
punishment,  was  the  famous  Turketel,  Abbot  of  Croyland 
(a.d.  974).  He  rewarded  the  boj^s  who  distinguished  them- 
selves above  the  rest,  with  figs,  raisins,  nuts,  and  almonds,  or 
more  frequently  with  apples,  pears,  and  little  presents,  in 
order  that,  not  so  much  with  harsh  words  and  blows,  aa 
by  frequent  encouragement  and  rewards,  ho  might  induce 
them  to  show  due  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

Beading  and  writing  were  not  generally  considered  in 
Anglo-Saxon  schools  as  the  primary  object  of  education,  or  as 
the  necessary  instruments  of  acquiring  knowledge.  This  may 
have^  arisen  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  books,  and  the 
impossibility  of  supplying  them  to  pupils.  The  teachers  were 
forced  to  adopt  verbal  instruction,  and  constant  catechising. 
They  possessed  a  few  elementary  treatises  on  Latin  grammar, 
which  -were  read  aloud,  and  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
master  to  the  pupils,  until  the  latter  got  them  by  heart.  But 
a  more  fEivourite  system  seems  to  have  been  to  copy  ihe 
lesson  out  on  a  scroll  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  This 
the  teacher  then  read  aloud  to  his  class,  pointing  out  each 
word  as  he  did  so,  and  translating  it. 

The  favourite  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  was  by  pro* 
blems,  not  unlike  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
treatise  of  Bonnycastle.  Here  are  some  taken  from  a  maziu* 
script  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  ascribed  to  a  much 
earlier  period : — 

'^  The  swallow  once  invited  a  snail  to  dinner.  He  lived  joift 
one  league  from  the  spot,  and  the  snail  travelled  at  the  mto 
of  one  inch  a  day.    How  long  would  he  be  before  he  dined  f 

Another  is, —  \ 
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"An  old  man  met  a  boy.  '  Good  day,  my  son,'  said  he. 
'May  you  live  as  long  as  you  have  lived,  and  as  much  more, 
and  thrice  as  much  as  all  this ;  and  if  God  give  you  one  year 
11  addition  to  the  others,  ^you  will  be  just  a  century  old.* 
What  was  the  child's  age  ?" 

The  next,  which  is  probably  of  later  date,  might  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  many  who  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
leazning  of  our  barbarous  forefathers. 

''  A  man  had  three  daughters  of  different  ages,  to  whom 
lie  delivered  certain  apples  to  sell ;  and  he  gave  to  the  eldest 
daughter  fifiy  apples,  and  to  the  second  thirty  apples,  and 
to  the  third  ten  apples ;  and  all  these  three  sold  a  like  nimiber 
for  a  penny,  and  brought  home  the  same  amount  of  money. 
How  many  did  each  of  them  sell  for  a  penny  ?  " 

The  object  of  Anglo-Saxon  education  was  rather  to  render 
the  pupil  acute  and  ingenious,  than  to  crowd  the  memory- 
with  facts.  With  a  view  of  sharpening  youth,  they  had 
dialogues  of  a  disputatious  character,  in  which  maslbr  and 
pupil  attempted  to  puzzle  one  another.  Here  are  some 
such: — 

**  What  is  a  ship  ? — A  wandering  house ;  a  hostel  wherever 
you  will ;  a  traveller  that  leaves  no  footsteps ;  a  neighbour  of 
the  sand. 

"  What  is  grass  ? — ^The  garment  of  the  earth. 
"What  are  herbs? — ^The  friends  of  physicians,  and  the 
praise  of  cooks. 

*'  What  makes  bitterness  sweet  ? — ^Hunger. 
"  What  is  flEiith  ? — The  certainty  of  the  imknown  wonderful. 
**  I  saw  the  dead  produce  the  living,  and  the  living  consimie 
the  dead. — ^The  Motion  of  boughs  begets  fire,  and  fire  consimies 
fhem.^ 
Of  numastio  education  it   may  probably  be  said   truly, 
the   most  valuable    instruction   given    was    coUoquiiol 
» which  enabled  the  pupils  to  converse  with  the  learned 
nations,  and  to  make  tbemadyea  imderstood  wVien 
f^  aa  fioeign  pUgnmagea.     Jn  Alfred's  time  liiete 
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seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  popular  prejudice  against  the 
extensive  use  of  Latin.  Few  people  could  then  understand  the 
Latin  writers ;  and  Alfred  himself  sought  to  supply  the  want 
by  furnishing  translations  in  Anglo-Saxon.  From  this  time 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  seems  to  have  been  more  carefully 
cultivated  than  before.  At  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  children  of 
the  rich  were  placed  in  the  houses  of  the  kings  and  nobles, 
with  a  view  to  their  education ;  and  in  the  Norman  castles  of 
early  times,  children  were  taught  to  ride,  hunt,  and  fight,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  some  one  domestic  servant,  such  as 
grooming  horses,  carving,  or  serving  the  cup  at  table.  To 
these  were  often  added  the  art  of  playing  on  the  harp  and 
singing  to  it.  T. 


Be  strong,  my  soul,  although  to-morrow 

Each  earthly  joy  wero  from  thee  torn : 
Ilavo  courage,  though  the  bitterest  sorrow 

Should  leave  thee  comfortless  to  mourn. 
Upraise  thee,  groveller,  from  the  dust, 
In  soul  to  grasp  thy  God,  and  trust: 

Be  worthy  of  the  glorious  lot 
Which  Ho  who  died  for  thee,  the  Son, 
Has  for  thee  in  the  future  won. 

This  life's  a  dream  that  lingereth  not. 

Sfariv'st  thou  with  zeal  to  bless  thy  kind, 

Still  on  thy  country's  good  intent  ? 
Wero  the  whole  world  against  thee  joined, 

Nc*or  of  thy  righteous  zeal  repent. 
Let  neither  wile  nor  mock  of  sin 
Stifle  the  still  small  voice  within, 
Nor  hinder  thee  from  deeds  of  love: 
Tbjr  heaven  ia  in  the  realmB  a\)o\o, — From  f  Re  Gentwn. 
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Australian  ^irbs  airb  Wiilti  Jflotoers. 

MxDiTATioxs  on  the  wonders  of  Gkxi  in  creation  mucli  occupied  my 
mind  npon  these  mountains.  I  stooped  down  and  looked  upon  the 
fiur  flowers  which  decked  them.  Frequently,  the  more  sterile  a  tract, 
the  more  numerous  are  the  bush  flowers.  The  beautiful  tcaratah,  or 
nathre  tolip,  luxuriates  upon  soils  that  would  scarcely  raise  a  cabbage ; 
hat  the  waratah  does  not  grow  here.  As  these  flowers  were  brushed  by 
my  feet,  I  reflected  that  probably  no  man  had  ever  gazed  upon  multitudes 
of  them,  or  ever  would. 

'*  Full  many  a  flower  is  bora  to  blush  nnsecn, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  proofs  of  God*s  care  for  all  things  in  the  wilderness  were  around 
me  on  every  hand.  They  hummed  in  the  song  of  every  wild  bee. 
They  danced  before  me  on  the  wings  of  every  insect.  They  swept  by  mo 
from  every  branch  that  waved  unbroken  in  the  wind.  Every  blade 
of  grasSf  every  stono  beneath  my  feet,  every  mountain-top,  and  every 
chasm  had  a  voice ;  and  the  voice  said,  God  is  here.  It  was  echoed  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  from  abyss  to  abyss ;  and  these  deep  notes,  which 
told  of  God's  presence,  were  joined  by  sweeter  ones  from  everj'  wild 
flower,  which  had  in  its  very  formation  the  song,  "  K  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field.'' 

The  birds  appeared  to  reply  to  the  loud  voices  I  raised  sometimes.  The 
challenge  of  one  bird  would  follow;  then  the  shrill  note  of  another; 
ibr,  with  the  exception  of  the  magpie,  and  several  others  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  the  birds  of  Australia,  in  general,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sing. 
At  times  I  fancied  it  was  the  lyre,  a  mocking-bird,  the  pheasant  of 
Autralia. 

The  cdehrated  Australian  explorer,  Hawdon,  in  1844,  was  sent  by  the 
snthonties  to  endeavour  to  open  a  way  for  the  transmittal  of  cattle 
from  Western  Port  to  Gipp's  Land.  A  most  interesting  record  of 
the  expedition  fikllowed.  The  adventure  occupied  thirty  days ;  twelve 
sUe-bodied  meoi  and  black  native  police  accompanying  him.  Entangled 
m  ihe  scmh,  the  party  had  to  cat  their  way  through. 

Hawdon,  in  his  own  graphic  way,  describes  the  lyre,  or  mocking-bird, 

Gipp's  Land.     It  is  a  gigantic  thrash,  not  a  pheasant     "I  was 

says  he,  "  at  sonxise  by  the  singing  of  numerous  pheasants. 

mn  the  mocking-hizds  of  Australia,  imitating  all  sounds  that  axe 

In  the  hush  in  great  perfeotiozL     They  are  about  tho  b\zo  oi 

§bml    Sieo'  greategt  attraction  oonsiBtB  in  the  giaccful  tail  oi 
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the  cock  bird,  which  is  something  like  a  lyre;  but  little  is  known 
of  their  habits,  for  it  is  seldom  they  aro  found  near  the  dwellings  of 
ci\'ilized  man. 

"Hearing  one  scratching  in  the  scrub  close  to  the  dray,  I  cra^ided 
out,  gun  in  hand,  intending  to  provide  a  fresh  meal  for  broakfiui 
The  sun  having  just  risen,  inclined  it  to  commence  its  morning  song; 
but  the  natural  note  (bleu,  bleu)  was  almost  lost  among  the  multitado  of 
imitative  sounds  through  which  it  ran;  croaking  like  a  crow,  iliflB 
screaming  like  a  cockatoo,  chattering  like  a  parrot,  and  howling  like 
the  native  dog,  tmtil  a  stranger  might  have  fancied  that  ho  was  in  fiie 
midst  of  them  all.  Creeping  cautiously  round  a  point  of  scmb,  I 
came  in  view  of  a  largo  cock  bird,  strutting  round  in  a  circle,  scratdmig 
up  the  leaves  and  mould  with  his  formidable  claws,  whilo  feeding 
upon  a  smiill  leech,  which  is  the  torment  of  travellers,  and  spreading 
open  his  beauteous  tail  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  broke  throng^ 
the  dense  forest.  As  I  raised  my  gun,  another  went  off  within  ax 
feet  of  me :  it  was  fired  by  one  of  the  black  police,  who  had  blown 
the  bird's  head  off,  that  had  boon  amusing  me  for  moro  than  aa 
hour.'* 

Many  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  by  which  I  was  now  surrotinded, 
although  not  eloquent,  aro  still,  as  the  poet  says, — 

"  Amnsive  birds." 

Many  a  one  sits  peering  on  the  trees,  surv-cying  the  lost  traveller^ 
first  with  one  eye,  and  then  with  the  other.  The  beautiful  varieties 
of  wrens  and  the  bold  soldier-bird,  the  splendid  doves,  the  Uack 
cockatoo,  the  many  coloured  and  sized  parrot,  and  others,  trailed  in 
the  air,  or  rushed  from  tree  to  tree,  or  curved  around  me.  The  birdi 
of  Australia  have  not  the  timidity  of  the  birds  of  England.  "When  thfij 
know  more  of  man  they  will  more  distrust  him. 

During  Leichardt's  expedition,  in  1844,  from  Darling  Downs  to  Ptat 
Essington,  the  bronze-winged  pigeon  flying  to  water  saved  the  haidy 
explorer  several  times,  he  tells  us,  from  death  by  thirst.  The  oelebnted 
wonga-wonga  pigeon  is  found  hero. 

Australia  has  some  very  curious  birds.  In  the  big  3Iurray  Scrub,  between 
Lake  Alcxandrina  and  the  Great  Bend  (lat.  34"^  S.),  the  leipoa,  a  mound- 
building  bird,  is  found.  The  native  name  in  Western  Australia  is  nffow 
ngower  (a  tufl  of  feathers).  McGillivray,  in  Endeavour  Straits,  found  the 
leipoa  to  construct  a  mound-nest,  twenty-four  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. —  Vanderkisti a  Loaf,  bttt  Xotfir 
Ever. 
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Sfriptiirje  ^lustians  in  ^Ibpmc. 

Two  nations  that  had  sprung  from  Lot  vrero  Israel*  s  bitter  foes ; 
And  often  does  the  word  of  truth  their  enmity  disclose. 
One  of  their  kings,  for  eighteen  years,  the  Israelites  oppr6st ; 
Until  a  man,  left-handed,  gave  the  groaning  people  rest. 
One  sought,  at  Jabesh  Gilcad,  to  thrust  their  right  eyes  out ; 
Till  Israers  newly-chosen  king  the  tyrant  put  to  rout. 
Another  king  a  prophet  hired  to  curse  the  chosen  race ; 
Bat  all  in  vain  were  altars  reared,  and  vain  all  change  of  place. 
"When  unto  one,  from  Israers  king,  a  friendly  message  went, 
The  messengers  were  treated  ill,  and  back  in  shame  were  sent. 
fVom  you  I  a.sk  the  names  of  all  to  whom  I  have  refeiTcd : 
The  verse  and  chapter  you  may  llnd  by  searching  in  the  word. 


H. 


Iinstoer  la 
^rripfurt  ^ntBiiom  in  ^j^gme  for  ^cbruarg. 

1.  Dbborah. — Judges  iv.  4,  5.  3.  Mibiam. — ^Ezod.  rv.  20;  Num.  xx.l. 

2.  HiTLDAH. — 2  Kings  xxii.  11—14.   4.  Anxa.— Luke  i.  36,  37. 

W. 

The  Side- walk  Cleaner's  Faith. — During  one  of  the  snow-storms  of 
tlie  past  winter,  a  kind-hearted  lady  was  importuned,  by  a  very  small  boy, 
fa  ilie  job  of  cleaning  her  side- walk  and  steps.  She  thought  him  quite 
aneqiutl  to  the  task,  but  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  became  interested 
to  inquire  into  his  circumstances.  He  was,  perhaps,  six  to  eight  years  of 
«ge,  and  literally  alone  in  the  world — without  father,  mother,  or  Mend ! 
He  lodged  with  some  poor  body,  and  paid  his  way,  with  a  right  manful 
liflut,  by  means  of  jobs  like  this.  She  asked  him  if  he  did  not  sometimes 
find  it  imposaible  to  get  anything  to  do,  which  he  confessed  was  too  often 
Hie  cue.  "  Don't  you  sometimes  get  discouraged,  then,  and  fed  afraid 
joa  o«n't  get  along  T*  The  child  looked  up  with  a  perplexed  and  in- 
qaring  eje,  as  if  nnceitain  of  her  meaning  and  troubled  with  a  new 
doofat  ••  Why,"  said  he,  "  don't  yow  think  God  will  take  care  of  a  feller  if 
Lb  puts  hii  trust  in  him,  and  does  the  best  he  can  ?"  His  questioner  felt 
aMkedby  this  simple  fidth,  and  soiry  that  she  had  disturbed  it  by  inter- 
(Miag  lier  own  doobta.  She  took  pains  to  inyestigate  the  case,  and  be- 
<MM  flM  little  boy's  p«tran ;  and  he  is  now  doing  well  imdec  hflc  cax^  fsss 
aftv  uder  that  of  Chd,  in  wham  be  trwiited.—Amfiri§an. 
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®m  §ook  CaWf. 


A  Picture  from  the  World's  History  at  the  Dtrth  of  Our  Saviour,  Lo 
Jarrold  &  Sons. 

"We  have  read  this  little  book  with,  much  interest.  In  the  comp 
a  few  pages  it  gives  a  very  accurate  and  graphic  description  of  thu 
they  were  in  the  world  generally,  in  the  year  1  a.d. 

Of  course  the  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  descript 
Kome,  the  then  mistress  of  the  world,  and  Uoman  manners  and  cus* 
but  other  countries,  including  our  own,  are  also  depicted,  and  mal 
furnished  for  drawing  a  contrast  "  'twixt  then  and  now,"  which  is  li 
suggestive  and  instructive. 

As  an  attempt  to  epitomise  an  extensive  subject,  it  is  very  succi 
Wo  would  ask,  however,  why  the  personal  pronoim  I  is  introduced 
or  four  times  when  the  book  bears  no  signature  ? 

Christian  Lyrics.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Christian  Verses  for  the  Children.  By  the  Compilers  of  **  Chr 
Lyrics."    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  successful  compilations  of  Christian  j 
that  have  appeared  of  late  years. 

The  tone  of  the  former  is  earnest  and  vigorous ;  of  the  latter,  chi 
without  being  childish;  and  in  neither  is  there  an3rthing  that  a 
objected  to  as  maudlin  or  sentimental. 

The  books  are  "  got  up  "  in  a  chaste  and  elegant  style,  which  does 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  publishers,  and  would  form  very  sii 
and  acceptable  presents  to  Christians  of  all  ages. 

J%€  Children* sIHmd.  Vol.11.  New  Series.  London :  Seoley,  Ja« 
&Halliday. 

Two  things  attract  our  attention  and  claim  our  commendation  i 
interesting  little  book  for  little  folks : — 

The  pictures,  as  a  child  would  caU  them — ^but  perhaps  we  ought 
the  engravings — and  the  brevity  of  the  pieces. 

Pictures,  literally  scores  of  them,  largo  and  small,  illustrating  aU 
of  subjects  suitable  for  children,  and  mostly  executed  in  a  very  su 
style. 

In  the  selection  of  pieces,  not  only  quality  but  quantity  is  sti 
six  or  seven  short,  pithy,  lively  articles  being  frequently  condensed 
small  page.  Parents  who  are  at  a  loss  to  provide  suitable  employmc 
their  children  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  will  find  in  this  volume  an  • 
sive  store  of  illtistrationB  and  simple  tales. 
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HE  Danish  monarchy  at  tho  present  time  consists 
of  Jutland,  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and 
the  colonies;  but  an  examination  of  tho  past 
history  of  the  country  shows,  that  for  nearly 
1,000  years  Denmark  has  imdergone  many 
important  changes. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark,  like  that  of 
our  own  coimtry,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
first  reliable  information  we  possess  presents  it 
to  us  as  a  nation  divided  into  a  number  of  potty 
states,  inhabited  by  wild  and  adventurous  war- 
riors, whose  principal  occupation  was  piracy, 
and  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  maritime 
countries  of  the  North.  While  Eome  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  its  numerous  colonies, 
these  daring  sea-rovers  confined  their  depreda- 
tions to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic ;  but  no  sooner 
did  that  power  manifest  decided  proofs  .of  weakness, 
thm  tarions  tribes  of  Danes,  imder  the  names  of  GK)ths 
tod  Vandals,  hastened  to  the  spoil,  carried  their  devastations 
into  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  made  tho 
Goontriea  round  the  Mediterranean  know  the  fierceness  of 
their  nature. 

At  the  b^;inning  of  the  11  th  century  Canute  the  Great 
ndfled  Dennuirk  to  the  highest  point  it  ever  attained.  He 
conquered  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  and  Scotland;  but 
^  aooner  did  his  possessions  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
^han  the  conquered  nations  perceived  their  incapacity  for 
P^vsmmenty  and  speedily  delivered  themselves.  The  result 
^  that  in  a  few  years  Denmark  was  almost  entirely 
'^ttfined  to  the  small  peninsida  which  forms  the  pxmcii^Y 
Pttt  of  the  present  kingdom  ;  and  in  that  state  it  coT3L\aiWLftii 
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for  above  a  hundred  years.  Uiidor  Valdemar  the  Great  and 
some  of  his  successors,  tlie  Danes  again  established  their 
power  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  1397  Queea 
Margaret  added  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  that  of 
Denmark.  A  few  years  sufheed  not  only  to  release  Sweden 
fix)m  this  union,  but  to  leave  the  last  king  of  the  royal 
line  without  an  heir.  In  1448  Christian  I.,  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  ascended  the  throne,  and  thus  founded  the 
dynasty  which  at  present  reigns  in  Denmark. 

Frederick  YII.,  the  sixteenth  king  of  the  Oldenburg 
fanuly,  has  no  descendants ;  neither  has  the  heir-presumptive 
any ;  and  as  great  difhculties  wore  likely  to  arise  if  the 
throne  became  vacant,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have 
agreed  to  i^ecognise  Prince  Christian,  of  the  Olucksburg 
branch,  as  the  heir  to  all  the  lands  now  xmited  under 
the  sceptre  of  Fredei-ick  "\rEI. 

These  various  changes  would  have  very  little  int^^st 
for  us,  were  it  not  that  England  and  Denmark  have  on 
many  occ^asions  in  the  past  boon  very  closely  connected ; 
and  by  the  mairiage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the 
daughter  of  the  heir  to  the  thi*one,  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  happy  alliance  with  that  nation. 

The  tribes  wlio  invaded  England  in  the  5th  century  have 
usually  boon  called  Saxons,  but  it  is  probable  they  came 
&t>m  tliose  parts  of  Denmark  called  Jutland,  Angein,  and 
Friesland.  After  these  invaders  had  settled  in  the  countiy, 
they  forsook  the  worship  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  the  idols  of 
their  fatherland,  and  became  Christians  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Eomish  Church  of  that  day.  When,  there- 
fore, theso  settlers  were  in  turn  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
they  were  not  merely  plundered,  but  their  preachers  were 
murdered,  their  books  and  papers  destroyed,  their  churdies 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  every  sign  given  of  the  detestation 
with  which  the  change  in  religion  was  looked  on  by  these 
.  stem  visitors. 

When  A  lived  came  to  the- throne  of  England  he  fennd  that 
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the  Danes  had  ahnoet  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of 
min.  He  Bucoeeded,  howeyer,  ultimately,  in  reducing  them 
to  obedience,  and  then  allowed  many  of  them  to  settle 
88  peaceable  oolonists.  Outhrum,  their  chief,  professed  to 
become  a  convert  to  the  Ghristian  religion,  and  was  baptized 
hy  the -name  of  Athelstan.  For  a  century  after  Alfred's 
death  the  Danes  continued  their  dreaded  visits,  and  in  1016 
Ganute  Ihe  Great  became  king  of  tlie  whole  country,  and 
continued  so  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  sons  Harold 
and  Hardicanute  succeeded  him,  but  each  died  after  a  short 
«nd  disgraceful  reign,  and  the  nation  chose  their  next  king 
from  the  Saxon  line.  'When  William  the  Norman  was 
on  the  throne  the  Danish  king  prepared  a  fleet  for  the 
pupose  of  recovering  his  revolted  provinces;  but  Wilham 
bcibed  some  of  the  nobles,  and  the  king  was  then  unable 
to  cany  out  his  jiroject. 

Ihe  connection  between  England  and  Denmark  was  after- 
wards very  slight  till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
when  £rik  YII.  mamed  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Heniy 
IT.  This  princess  introduced  many  improvements  into 
Denmark,  and  with  her  dowry  of  9,000  gold  nobles  Oothland 
was  repurchased  for  Denmark. ,  In  1431  Henry  YI.  sent  an 
embeasy  to  his  <<  dearest  unde,  the  £ing  of  Denmark," 
for  the  purpose  of  aettUng  some  dispute  which  hadazisen 
between  fkiglish  and  Danish  fishermen.  After  the  aocesaion 
.of  Henry  YXU.  to  the  throne  a  irksadlj  connection  was 
eomaienoed,  which  continued,  with  alight  interruptions,  for 
300  years.  King  John,  of  Denmark,  was  made  a  Einight 
of  the  moat  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  His  aon,  CSmstian 
IL».having  applied. to.Henry  YTIT.  iar  help,  received  instead, 
aav'Olcigant  letter  iaJLatin,  and  some  advioe  on  the  manage- 
"snt  o£  hi8:«d>ject8.  .  Among-ihe  many  princeewho  sought 
L  .Ihalend.  o£  Qnem  Slixabeth,.  wmUblolf;  son  of  Frederick  I. 
r  JKbtkA,  rejected  J  him,  but  maide.fhim  a  .Knight  of  ^^ 
I  Mmtm*  She  beqneadjr  Mixetpoaded  witti  Qhzirtifta  lH.) 
I  -^ «-5--^.4w  *-^7--. '  hia.tetters  ".ahIirtiaa^'' 
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whereas  she  always  wrote,  ''Your  good  sister  Elizabeth." 
In  1579,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  Protestant 
Denmark  against  Spain  and  the  other  Catholic  powers  who 
were  threatening  her,  Elizabeth  sent  Frederick  II.  word  that 
he  had  been  elected  a  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Frederick,  not  knowing  the  honour  that  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  refused  to  be  dressed  in  the  full  costume 
or  to  take  the  oath.  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  accompanied 
by  Garter  King-at-Arms  and  a  numerous  suite,  had  gone 
over  to  invest  his  Majesty,  but  foimd  they  had  first  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  honour  at  all,  and  then  were 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  put  on  all  the  insignia  him- 
self. 

Before  the  House  of  Stuart  came  to  the  throne  of  England, 
several  marriages  had  been  contracted  between  the  royal 
families  of  Scotland  and  Denmark;  and  when  James  I. 
succeeded  Elizabeth  he  had  already  been  married  fifteen 
years  to  the  Princess  Anne,  of  Denmark,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.  This  king  had  coiomenced  the  palace  of 
Fredericksborg,  but  it  was  imder  the  direct  management 
of  Christian  lY.  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  in  Europe.  Its* chapel,  altar,  and  pulpit,  were 
''gems  of  chimess;"  its  banqueting-hall  was  ''exquisitely 
beautiful;"  and  its  coxmcil-chamber  was  " gorgeously  deco- 
rated :"  but  that  strange  fate  which  seems  to  await  all  Danish 
palaces  overtook  Fredericksborg;  for  on  the  17th  December, 
1859,  that  splendid  edifice  took  fire,  and  in  a  few  hours  it 
became  a  tottering,  blackened  ruin. 

Queen  Anne,  the  last  Stuart  who  reigned  in  England, 
married  Prince  George,  of  Denmark,  of  whom  his  private 
tutor  said,  that  he  was  most  amiable,  but  having  no  memory 
he  was  quite  unable  to  learn  anything.  With  the  House 
of  Brunswick  several  important  alliances  have  been  formed. 
From  the  marriage  of  Louisa,  daughter  of  Geoi^  II., 
with  Frederick  Y.,  have  descended  two  kings  of  Denmark, 
the  present    Queen  Dowager,   and  Prinoe   Ohristiany    the 
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present  heir  to  the  throne.  Caroline  Matilda,  the  sister 
of  George  III.,  was  unfortunate  in  her  marriage  with 
Christian  YII.,  who  was  little  better  than  a  maniac  most 
of  his  time,  and  once  had  his  queen  hurried  off  in  the  night 
to  Kronberg  Castle,  where  she  was  detained  a  x^risoner  till 
a  fleet  from  England  released  her. 

The  enmity  which  then  arose  between  the  two  countries 
was  greatly  increased  when  Denmark  took  tlie  sido  of 
Napoleon  against  the  allied  powers  of  Europe.  The  battle  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  were  some 
of  the  results;  but  besides  these  evils,  Denmark  had  to 
give  up  its  fleet  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when  Napoleon 
was  defeated  the  allied  powers  took  Norway  from  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  and  gave  it  as  a  reward  to  Sweden  for  faithl'ul 
services  against  Napoleon.  Very  bitterly  did  Deninark  feel 
her  humiliation,  and  sorely  did  she  reproach  England  for 
her  share  in  it ;  but  there  is  now  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
discords  of  the  past  will  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  alliance 
which  has  lately  been  formed  T^-ill  be  a  blessinp^  to  both 
nations.  AV.  H. 


*J 

MARCH    10th,    186o». 

The  joyoiu  bells  arc  ringing  loud, 
Spreading  throughout  tho  huppy  crow  I 

Their  glad,  heart-thrilling  straiiL'*. 
Thousands  of  banners  wave  on  higli, 
The  bUaing  bonfires  light  tho  sky, 
Tho  land  pats  care  and  buaincM  by, 

And  only  pleasure  reigns. 
Gladness  and  joy.  fill  Britain's  isle's 
And  every  iaco  is  bright  with  smiles  : 

The  scene  has  no  alloy. 
It  is  a  grand,  a  noble  sight, 
To  SCO  the  nation  thas  unite: 
Qao  in  our  grief,  wobMvoa  right 
To  ttaro  this  common  Joy, 
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But  Bwoeter  far  than  marriage-bells,  * 

The  prayer  with  which  each  bosom  swells 

For  England's  royal  pair. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  to  Heaven  ascend 
The  fcn'ont  prayers  whicli  millions  bU'ud. 
May  those  we  now  to  God  commend, 

His  richest  blei^ing  share. 

Our  noble  Prince  in  this  glad  hour 
Is  rich  with  Britain's  choicest  dower, 

A  nation's  trusting  love. 
The  son  of  England's  peerless  Queen, 
And  that  good  Prince,  whose  loss  we  deem 
Tho  mournful  cloud  on  this  bright  scene. 

Worthy  of  them  will  prove. 

And  she,  the  lovely  Danish  flower, 
Oome  to  adorn  our  royal  bower, 

And  bloom  as  England's  rose. 
No  strange  land  will  our  island  prove, 
Hailed  with  such  joy  by  those  who  sti*ove 
To  breathe  the  warm  and  fervent  love 

"With  which  each  bosom  glows. 

Blessings  on  England's  royal  pair. 
Earth's  best  and  purest  gifts  their  shai*o : 

God's  blessing  on  them  rest, 
liord,  to  thy  care  wo  now  confido 
Our  noble  Prince,  his  fair  young  bride. 
Be  thou  through  life  their  guard  and  guide, 

Bless,  and  they  shall  be  blessed. 

Long  may  they  live,  beloved,  revered. 
Each  year  to  England  more  endeared, 

Rich  in  each  other's  love. 
Be  theirs  through  all  their  onward  way 
Joys  bright  as  on  this  marriage-dny. 
And  when  this  life  has  passed  away, 

Unfiiding  bliss  above. 

"  Myhtlb. 


Bo  OR  DoN*T, — I  hate  to  soe  a  thing  don*  by  halves :  if  it  be  right 
it  boldly;  if  it  be  wrong,  learo  it  undoao.— GKljpl*. 
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CHAPTER      IV.  —  NEDS      SUCCESS. 

Ned's  holidays  came  to  an  end.  Many  and  many  a  time  in 
the  course  of  them  had  Etta  urged  upon  him  the  importcmce, 
not  merely  of  exerting  liimself  to  the  utmost,  but  also  of 
outfitripping  all  his  companions  during  the  next  half-year. 
She  had  succeeded  in  rendering  him  quite  as  eager  as  herself, 
and  almost  in  persuading  him,  contrary  to  his  own  convictions, 
that  his  not  having  hitherto  distinguished  himself  was  his  ovra 
fault. 

The  result  of  the  first  day  at  school  rather  favoured  this 
idea.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Ned  got  on  better  than 
usual,  and  even  gained  a  place,  which  put  him  in  high  spirits. 
The  first  lesson  in  the  foiirth  form,  the  next  morning,  was  one 
which  he  always  found  particularly  tiresome,  and  in  which  he 
generally  failed.  He  could  not  learn  easily  by  heart,  and 
Latin  verse  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  stay  in  his  head. 

Some,  perhaps  most  of  the  boys  in  the  form,  made  the 
lesson  as  little  burdensome  to  themselves  as  they  could,  by 
merely  learning  the  few  lines  which  came  to  their  own  share. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  Mr.  Ridley's  intention ;  and  Nod  had 
liitherto  done  his  best  to  learn  the  whole  lesson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  half,  however,  he 

was  so  elated  with  his  success  that  he  fancied  he  could  do  with 

m  trouble  ihan  usual,  and  hurrying  over  the  preparation  of 

it  other  lesaons,  put  off  looking  at  his  Yirgil  till  the  following 


insiead  of  wakhig'  early,  aa  be  had  trusted  to  do,  \vo 
eaxfyjust  by  biBak&st-time,  and|  to  mako  iiiatt«r% 
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worse,  Etta  had  a  hunt  for  the  keys,  which  occasioned  a  delay 
of  some  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham  never  could  bear  to  see  him,  as  he  said, 
''hammering  over  a  thing;"  so  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  bringing  a  book  into  the  breakfast-room. 
The  only  thing  to  bo  done  was  to  set  oif  as  soon  as  he  could, 
xind  iiy  to  loam  on  the  road. 

**Mind  you  don't  lose  your  j^laco,  Ned,"  said  Etta,  as  he 
started.     '*  I  wish  you  could  get  above  that  Kemp." 

**  Small  chance  of  that  to-day,"  thought  Ned  to  himself  as 
he  looked  disconsolately  at  the  page  before  him.  ''  It'll  be  a 
wonder  if  I  don't  got  sent  down  to  the  bottom." 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  learn  the  whole  number  of  lines 
now :  Kemp  or  Hardy  might,  but  Ned  could  not.  It  seemed 
excusable  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  boys  for  once, 
and  learn  only  the  portion  whicli  woidd  fall  to  himsel£  He 
could  not  anyhow  learn  more  than  a  few  lines :  why  not  learn 
those  which  ho  would  be  called  upon  to  repeat  ?  So  reasoned 
Ned,  and  then,  coimting  out  the  lines,  set  to  work  with  all  his 
might.  He  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  about  it,  though ; 
and  once  he  was  almost  inclined  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
take  his  chance.  If  he  were  sent  down  to  the  bottom  it 
would  bo  no  more  than  ho  deserved.  But  what  would  Etta 
say? 

*'  Mind  you  don't  lose  your  place,  Ned,"  something  seemed 
to  say  ;  and  Ned  decided  that,  **  just  for  this  once,  he 
couldn't  help  himself.  He  would  take  very  good  care  it  never 
happened  again." 

By  tlie  time  he  reached  school  the  lines  were  learned  ;  but 
now  he  bethought  him  with  dismay  that  one  of  the  boys  might 
chance  to  be  absent,  and  if  so,  all  his  trouble  would  be  in 
vain. 

He  hurried  into  school.   They  were  not  all  come  yet ;  but  it 

wanted  still  a  few  minutes  of  the  time.     The  bell  rang  for 

prayers,  and  the  boy  next  to  Ned  had  not  arrived.     Ned  was 

in  daspair.     There  was  no  help  for  it  now :  he  must  go  down 

^ffoin  J  vat  as  be  thought  he  really  waB  ^ovn^  \o  ^  wi.  There 
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'was  a  little  delay  after  prayers.     Mr.  Eidley,  the  fourth-fonn 
master,  had  not  yet  returned,  and,  to  Ned's  great  reliei^  before 
fliej  were  called  up  the  missing  boy  had  slunk  in.     Now  all 
▼oold  be  right ;  and  Ned  was  the  more  glad  because  it  seemed 
that  the  head  master  was  himself  going  to  take  the  form  that 
morning.     The  usual  plan  was  for  the  lowest  boy  to  begin ; 
and  he  who  was  thus  honourably  distinguished  was  quite 
ready  with  his  half-dozen  lines,  and  prepared  to  rattle  them 
off  the  instant  the  signal  was  given.     What  was  the  con- 
sternation of  almost  the  whole  form  when  the  head  master 
turned  to  Alfred  Hardy  and  desired  him  to  begin !    It  was  all 
the  same  to  him,  for  he  always  learned  the  whole  lesson ;  but 
Kemp  never  did  ;  and  as  for  Ned,  he  grew  positively  sick  with 
vexation  and  ^ght. 
He  was  in  for  it  now,  and  there  was  no  escape. 
Alfred  said  his  bit  off  glibly  enough,  and  the  master  looked 
at  the  next  boy,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  part  he  had  calcu- 
lated upon  having,  and  made  no  attempt  at  going  on  where 
Hardy  had  left  off.    It  was  the  same  with  the  next  boy,  and 
the  next    Then  came  Kemp,  and  next  to  him  Ned.     Kemp 
made  a  wild  effort  at  saying  something,  but  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  line,  flo\mdered  hopelessly  for  a  minute, 
and  gave  up  in  despair. 

The  master  next  looked  at  Ned,  and  Ned  looked  down. 
The  boy  below  him  had  his  book  open  at  the  passage.  The 
pcmt  was  large,  and  by  turning  his  head  just  a  little,  Ned 
could  read  it  perfectly  without  being  detected.  His  first  im- 
pulaey  as  soon  as  he  discovered  this,  was  to  turn  the  other  way ; 
bat  the  next  instant  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  might 
gain  four  places  at  once,  and  something  whispered  again, 
**  ICnd  you  don't  lose  your  place,  Ned.  I  wish  you  could  g^t 
above  that  Kemp." 

Ned  listened  again  as  he  had  listened  before,  read  the  few 
» vliich  fell  to  him  without  a  mistake,  and  took  his  plaoe 

lig^  old  Mow:  weU  done,"    said  tho  \att«c. 
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''  That* B  what  oomes  of  leaming  it  properly."  Kemp  looked 
at  faim  with  a  scowl  as  he  passed,  and  muttered  between  lii» 
teeth^  '*  See  if  I  don't  pay  you  out  some  time  or  other,  or  my 
name's  not  *  Jack  Kemp.' " 

Ned  scarcely  heard  him.  At  that  moment  he  oould  not 
have  felt  less  happy  if  he  had  lost  the  four  places  which  he 
had  acted  a  lie  to  gain. 

Nearly  aU  the  others  in  the  form  had  an  imposition.  Ned 
felt  that  he  deserved  one  quite  as  much  as  any  of  them — ^nay, 
more. 

He  could  not  look  the  master  in  the  face  all  the  morning  r 
he  fkncied  he  must  know.     Somebody  might  hare  seen  and 

would  tell,  and  then .     Ned  grew  first  hot  and  then  cold 

at  the  thought  of  the  disgrace  which  must  follow.  Twice  he 
was  spoken  to  without  hearing.  Hardy  fancied  that  his 
sudden  advancement  had  bewildered  him,  and  whispered  to 
him  to  **  look  alive !  " 

Ned  woke  up  then,  tried  to  forget  his  fears,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  place  all  the  morning. 

Kemp  was  in  a  very  bad  humour.  His  desk  was  next  to 
Ned's,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  annoy  and  hinder 
him. 

As  they  turned  out  into  the  play-ground,  Kemp  said  in  a 
loud  whisper,  so  that  all  standing  near  could  hear  him,  "  I 
say,  Graham,  who  cheats  ?  " 

In  a  great  fright  Ned  hurried  on  without  looking"  at  th& 
speaker;  but  Kemp  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disx)osed  of. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  really  had  seen  what  Ned  had  done, 
or  whether,  only  judging  from  himself  and  his  own  practices, 
he  had  guessed  what  he  might  have  done,  or  whether  merely 
from  his  love  of  teazing,  in  spite  of  Ned's  efGorts  to  get  away 
he  pertinaciously  followed  him.  "Graham!  who  cheats? 
who  tries  to  carry  favour  with  the  head  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  answered  Ned  shortly,  feeling  thfct  he  was  at 
least  innocent  of  the  latter  charge. 

^^Oh  BO,  not  you!  we  all  knowyotft^  «t  Tjattem,  almost 
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good  enough  to  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a  glass  case,  ticketed^  'A 
bird  of  the  rara  art's  genus,'  Yulgarly  called  'The  Honest 
School-boj,'  veiy  like  a  black  sheep— pshaw !  swan,  I  mean." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  wiU  you  ?  "  said  Ned  sharply,  much 
more  sharply  than  he  generally  spoke. 

"When  Tm  tired.  It's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  suppose. 
Don't  look  so  guilty  !  We  all  know  you  might  go  into  the 
palace  of  Truth  any  day,  and  come  out  just  as  you  went  in. 
Pity  Diogenes  didn't  hre  at  Hlingham,  isn't  it,  now?  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  a  lantern  to  find  an  honest  boy,  at 
least" 

Ned  at  length  escax)ed  from  his  persecutor,  and  was  left  to 
his  own  meditations,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not  of 
a  very  pleasant  nature.  He  positively  dreaded  the  sight  of 
Kemp ;  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  fell  in  with  him 
again  as  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

"Grraham,  I  say,"  he  began,  "can  you  lend  me  a  crib?" 
Awftd  hard  lesson  this  afternoon ;  but  you  never  use  cribs : 
you  mi^t  lend  it  to  me,  or  give  me  a  construe." 

"Haven't  got  one.  I  wish  you'd  have  done  with  your 
nonsense^" 

"Oh,  no;  you  wouldn't  encourage  such  wickedness,  of 
course  not :  you'd  call  it  cheating.    You  never  cheat,  do  you  ? ' ' 

Ned  turned  furiously  red,  but  did  not  answer. 

"Cheat?"  said  Alfred  Hardy,  who  had  heard  the  last 
wards — "  Graham  cheat  ?  You'd  best  mind  your  words^. 
Kemp." 

"Sol  will withoat  your  help.    Nobody  asked  you  to  in- 
terifare.    I  suppose  Graham 's  not  too  spooney  to  fight  his  own 
I      battleg^ishe?" 

I        "  Yoa'U  have  two  to  fight,  then;  so  I  warn  you !  " 
I        Al&ed.was  a  ekofoty  strong  boy,  with  whom,  as  Kemp  knew, 
L    a  fi|^  would  be  no  joke;  so  he  held  his  tongue  and  looked. 

■  *ii|Cf  nor  did  he  dare,  while  Hardy  was  within  heUring,  to 

■  Wj|||iilT«i  aiiy  farUhBr  iihat  day.    But  though  he  B&id  ilo 
^  """^'^  wads  BtiU  rang  in  Ned'B  ears.     Whatever  lift  did^ 
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whatever  he  said,  whoever  spoke  to  him,  he  seemed  to  hear 
nothing  else  but  "  Graham,  who  cheats  ?  " 

The  afternoon  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  he  set  off  home. 
He  and  Hardy  went  together  part  of  the  way ;  and  Ned  was 
usually  very  lively;  but  to-day  he  seemed  not  only  to  have 
nothing  to  say  on  his  own  accoimt,  but  even  to  be  imable  to 
answer  his  companion's  remarks.  Glad  enough  was  he  wlien 
they  came  to  the  place  where  their  roads  separated ;  and  yet, 
no  sooner  was  Hardy  gone,  and  he  was  left  to  himself,  than 
he  almost  wished  him  back  again.  Every  step  he  fancied  was 
the  head  master's  ;  every  puff  of  wind  seemed  to  say,  **  Who 
cheats  ?  "  He  tried  to  whistle,  but  it  wouldn't  do — ^not  a  tune 
would  come. 

He  reached  home  at  last,  and  found  Etta  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gate  with  the  usvlbI  inquiry. 

"Top  but  one!"  she  exclaimed  with  delight.  "Do  you 
really  mean  it  ?  Then  you  are  above  Kemp  at  last.  I  hope 
you  will  keep  there." 

"What's  the  good  of  making  such  a  fuss?"  said  Ned 
crossly :  "I  shall  be  down  again  to-morrow." 

"  No,  you  wont :  now  you  have  made  a  good  beginning  you 
will  go  on." 

"I  tell  you  I  shall,"  said  Ned,  brushing  past  her  into  the 
house. 

Etta  was  almost  ready  to  cry:  he  had  never  spoken  so 
crossly  to  her  before,  and  she  could  not  think  what  was  the 
matter  with  liim.  Had  she  been  of  a  philosophic  turn  of 
mind,  she  might  have  moralized  upon  the  evil  effects  of  good 
fortune,  or  she  might  even  have  bethought  her  of  Ned's  own 
aphorism,  "  Being  first  isn't  being  best ; "  but  as  it  was,  she 
consoled  herself  as  well  as  she  could  by  hoping  that  his  ill- 
humour  would  soon  be  over.  She  did  not,  however,  see  much 
more  of  him  that  evening,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  done  his 
lessons  h6  went  to  bed,  saying  he  had  a  bad  headache.  And 
so  ended  the  day  of  Ned's  first  success,  the  most  miserable  he 
liod  ever  spent. 
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Has  IB  naturally  an  imitatiTe  creature.  He  copies  daily 
htm  those  around  liim,  though  often  iinconscious  that  he  is 
doing  60.  Words  and  actions  do  not  take  effect  upon  him, 
pen^ance,  at  the  time,  any  more  than  the  seed  thrown  broad- 
east  into  the  earth  becomes  a  plant  at  once.  Each  takes  its 
time  to  germinate  and  derelop  itself.  How  careless  we  often 
are  in  a  look,  a  word,  or  an  action !  I  am  aware  it  is  a  trite 
subject  to  speak  of  '<  small  beginnings,"  '^trifles,"  to  show 
bow  the  rill  becomes  the  river,  how  the  tiny  aoom  becomes 
the  mighty  oak ;  but  let  me  reiterate  that  we  are  mostly  too 
unmindful  of  our  little  ways ;  we  too  often  forget  that  they 
baTe  in/hence.  We  are  constantly  giving  impressions,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  to  others.  In  a  measure  we  guidcTecMh  other's 
mode  of  thinking,  we  form  each  other's  judgment,  check  each 
otber's  follies,  or  give  an  impetus  to  an  evil  train  of  thought. 
The  mighty  influence  of  a  writer  is  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  many  to  note  the  words  of  Matthew 
Heniy  on  this  point  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary:  "  If 
men  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  great  day  for  every  vain 
and  idle  word  they  speak,  how  much  more  for  every  vain 
sod  idle  word  they  write."  The  influence  of  a  spei^er  or 
SDJ  pablic  teacher  is  scarcely  less  momentous,  though][not  so 
liaUe.  His  words,  however,  go  from  him,  and  no  power 
ia  the  worid  can  recall  them :  they  form  living  plants  to  pro- 
|igate  in  torn.  The  man  that  fills  no  public  capacity,  and  is 
«ft  retiring,  quiol  nature,  must  not  conclude  that  he  is  without 
;  that  he  is  a  good,  easy  fellow,  and  troubles  no  one 
aything.  That  very  seclunon  is  the  influenee  he  is 
The  man  who  spends  a  dilatory  ezistencei  an  aim- 
I  A&Sb  around  him  a  banefhl  influence.  Probably  the 
r  haveorisen  in  yonrmind,  What  poipoee  is  seirsd 
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by  such  a  brief  existence  as  that  of  an  infant  of  a  few  months? 
why  should  that  beautifully  and  wonderfully  formed  little 
creature  be  called  into  being  but  to  die?  Innocent,  pretty, 
tiny  babe !  Why,  too,  should  the  young  maiden,  just  entering 
womanhood  in  the  flush  of  health  and  expectation,  with  all  her 
fsu^ulties  and  functions  vigorous,  panting  to  enjoy  Hfe,  just 
then  moulder  in  the  gi*ave  ?  Lovely,  beautiful  maiden !  Why 
should  the  yoimg  man,  after  labour  and  toU  to  achieve  human 
knowledge,  fade  away,  and  the  dull,  heavy  clods  lie  over  him  ? 
Clever,  useftd,  hopeful  manhood !  Why,  do  you  ask  ?  The 
Eationalist,  of  coiurse,  T^dll  say,  the  babe  died  from  some 
physical  defect,  the  maiden  from  some  disease  generated  or 
innate,  the  young  man  from  the  infringement  of  nature's  stem 
laws.  Nay,  nay :  each  was  an  influence.  JSaeh  lore  its  leuon  in 
sonie  way  to  some  heart. 

How  often  do  we  wish  that  we  had  some  overwhelming 
power,  so  that  we  could  sway  the  masses,  turn  the  minds 
of  men  at  our  will,  and  possess  an  influence  that  should 
be  felt  in  every  hamlet  in  England.  This  is  wrong,  false 
at  the  core.  It  is  the  silent  influence  that  is  powerful. 
The  open  influence  is  but  the  ignition  of  the  powder,  but 
the  pent-up  thoughts  that  have  brooded  in  men's  minds 
becoming  words  and  actions.  Take  any  great  change  in  his- 
tory, and  what  a  ridiculous  idea  for  any  one  to  suppose  such  a 
change  sprang,  like  a  mushroom,  in  a  night.  Was  Luther  the 
only  man  who  yearned  to  expose  the  Papacy — the  only  one 
who  saw  the  shams  of  Tetzel  ?  He  was  the  spokesman,  I  grant ; 
but  what  would  a  general  be  without  an  army?  Are  the 
''Essays  and  Eeviews"  but  the  thoughts  of  those  seven 
writers?  Are  the  absurdities  of  Dr.  Colenso  <mly  his  own? 
Are  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  or  Buskin,  just  their 
own  ideas  ?  They  are  but  the  systematic  embodiment  of  the 
crude  thoughts  and  floating  opinions  among  the  people  of  the 
day.  The  influences  that  produce  such  writings  have  been 
silently  at  work  for  years.  With  such  a  thought  I  can 
poBitivefy  asaert  that  tliousands  are  longing  to  throw  off  our 
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ciriUud  harhttrity  ;  **  that  they  are  sick  of  the  tricks  of  trade ; " 

that  they  are  tired  of  "  busineBS.''     Let  each  use  his  influence 

to  improre  thia  state  of  things.     I  fancy  there  is  a  strong 

panting  to  rush  ahnost  into  the  other  extreme — ^6om  over- 

poHtenesB  to  blnntness.     However,  why  will  we  prefer  the 

glitter  rather  than  the  sterling,  the  shadow  rather  than  the 

substance,  so-called  pleasure  to  real   happiness?    Is  it  not 

marrellous,  too,  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  life?     Our 

day  is  that  of  gigantic  effort,  both  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 

that  of  error.     Yet,  what  am  I  ?  one  may  say  as  ho  gazes  on 

the  mass  of  hurrying  people  in  a  busy  London  thoroughfare. 

What  is  the  influence  of  one  ?    My  reader,  I  would  not  gloss 

OTer  sin,  and  tell  you  to  rest  contented,  that  there  is  very  little 

of  it,  that  people  are  no  worse  now  than  thoy  were.     I  would 

not  cry,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.     God  forbid. 

England  is  very  wicked;  her  lanes' resoimd  with  oaths  and 

obscene  language;   her  villages  abound  in  blasphemy,  her 

towns  with  gross  immorality,  her  cities  with  crimes  of  the 

foulest  nature ;  but  beneath  all,  silently,  there  is  an  influence, 

not  only  of  good  common-sense,   but  of  real  Christianity. 

Away  with  the  craven  idea  that  vice  will  reign.    The  advances 

of  art  and  science  are  so  wonderful  that  we  exclaim,  "  Where 

will  it  all  end  ?"     The  influence  of  railways  on  the  country  is 

now  felt;  the  influence  of  art-unions,  competitive  examinations  ; 

the  influence  of  public  education.     Were  it  possible  for  an  old 

couple  of  the  last  century  to  revisit  their  home,  they  would  not 

teoognise  the  place,  the  influences  of  to-day  are  so  different 

&nn  those  of  former  times. 

The  two  greatest  influences  for  evil  of  the  present  day  I 
take  to  be — 1,  Deceit ;  2,  Indulgence. 

Tbs  first  thing  being  a  departure  iroin  truth,  necessitates 
gndatunis  of  lies  to  support  it.  Take  one  instance.  Keep  up 
•n  appeaianoe — show  of  dress — ^lies  in  trade — articles  made  to 
adl— masler  gets  all  he  can  from,  his  servants — servants  do  the 
ktit  fhay  can  for  the  master.  Tradesman,  is  it  not  so'i 
18  h  not  BO?    Are  we  not  in  this  age  smtteiL 
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with  a  desire  to  appear  higher  than  we  really  are — all 
trying  to  be  gentlemen  ?    You  iinderstand  me. 

The  second  influence  makes  the  mind  rovingy  unwilling  to 
be  taught,  overweening,  proud,  and  sceptical  It  leads  us  to 
regard  moral  offences  as  trifling,  heinous  crimes  as  deviations 
from  virtue  :  it  endeavours  to  palliate  vice. 

"  It  18  men  who  are  deooivers,  not  the  devil. 
The  first  and  worst  of  all  firauds  Ib  to  cheat 
Oneself.    All  sin  is  easy  after  that."  * 

Ay ;  but  above  all  influences,  the  most  silent,  the  most  power- 
ful, most  mysterious,  is  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  pugilist  becomes  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian, the  immoral  woman  a  faithful  attendant  on  the  sick,  tlio 
drunkard  and  the  vicious  are  reformed.  Ask  yourself  what 
influence  accomplishes  this.  Can  they  all  be  mere  reports? 
Are  all  these  changed  for  gain  ?  Are  all  of  them  impostors  ? 
No :  it  is  because  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Qhost  is  shed  abroad 
in  their  hearts ;  that  mighty  influence  which  none  can  under- 
stand has  reached  them. 

Spirit  of  light,  explore, 

And  chaie  our  gloom  away, 
"With  lustre  shining  more  and  more 

Unto  the  perfect  day : 

Spirit  of  truth,  be  thou 

In  life  and  death  our  guide : 
O  Spirit  of  adoption,  now 

Hay  we  be  sanctified. 


E.  T.  V. 


-^^^^■%  <■ 


Confession. — Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  you  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  but  owning  what  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  that 
you  now  have  more  sense  than  you  had  before  to  see  your  error ;  moro 
humiHty  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  more  grace  to  correct  it. — Sad. 

•  FestoB,  p.  W. 
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Thb  kingfisliers  build  their  nests  in  holes,  which  are  so 
near  the  surface  that  some  people  say  that  they  enter  them 
bdov  water.  But  this  I  doubt.  They  may,  perhaps,  take 
possession  of  an  old  rat's  hole  so  near  the  water's  edge, 
that  in  floods  the  entrance  may  be  under  water.  The  first 
nest  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  discovered 
quite  by  acxndent.  I  was  then  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  instead  of 
fishing,  I  was  swimming  in  the  Thames,  when  I  observed  one 
of  those  beautiful  little  birds  dart  out  of  a  hole  close  to  me. 
I  told  two  of  my  schoolfellows  of  my  discovery ;  so  we  pro- 
Tided  ourselves  with  a  landing-net,  and  next  day  we  wont  to 
try  and  catch  the  bird  as  she  flew  out ;  but  she  escaped  im 
then,  for  we  saw  her  fly  away  when  we  were  some  yards 
distant  from  the  bank.  I  expect  that  they  hear  footsteps  at  a 
great  distance  when  any  one  approaches  their  nest,  and  that 
they  go  at  once,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  so  seldom 
peroeiYed  coming  out  of  their  holes.  As  I  tell  you,  this  lady 
escaped  us  that  day ;  but  as  we  were  resolved  to  obtain  her, 
one  of  my  companions  proposed  that  we  should  climb  out  of  our 
dame's  house  at  night,  and,  at  all  risks,  make  sure  of  our  prize. 
Though  such  an  expedition  was  a  sort  of  high  treason  against 
the  laws  of  Dr.  Keat  and  Eton  College,  the  temptation  overcame 
an  fears  of  birch.  We  agreed  to  go ;  and  having  provided  a 
hoat,  a  landing-net,  and  a  spade,  as  soon  as  everybody  was  in 
bed  we  clambered  over  the  garden  paling,  took  our  way  to 
the  river,  got  into  our  boat,  and  dropped  gently  down  till 
[  we  came  to  the  bank  where  the  nest  was.  There  the  boat 
I  iras  Kifily  pushed  to  the  shore,  and  the  bag  of  the  landing-net 
I  vas  fixed  over  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  When  this  was  aceom- 
K  jKihad,  we  no  longer  cared  about  keeping  silence.  We  lanaod 
^i;|?PMl:WBni  to  dig  awaj  the  hank  horn  above.  Thia  woxk  \iqA 
*^''  ^ued  maDjrminuteB,when  we  heard  the  hardi,  diar 
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agieeablo  notes  of  tho  mother,  who  had  darted  from  her 
nost,  and  was  screaming  in  the  net,  in  which  she  was  fairly 
<m tangled.  Tlie  i)oor  bird  was  aoon  placed  in  one  of  our  hats,, 
over  the  top  of  which  a  handkerchief  was  tied,  and  she  was 
then  deposited  in  the  locker  of  the  skiff,  which  operation  was 
poi-formed  by  one  of  my  companions,  who  got  his  fingers  well 
bit  before  it  was  accomplished.  The  mother  being  thus 
secured,  wo  resumed  our  digging,  which  took  us  so  long  that 
day  was  breaking  before  we  arrived  at  the  nest.  We  worked 
very  carefully,  for  fear  of  injuring  it ;  and  well  worthy  was  it 
of  our  trouble ;  for  when  at  last  we  reached  it,  we  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  the  carved  ivory  balls  that  are  sent 
from  China.  One  side  only  was  open,  and  within  wore  three 
young  birds,  nearly  fidl  fledged.  This  prize  was  placed  first 
in  a  i>ocket-handkerLhiof,  and  then  in  a  hat;  the  boat  was 
rowed  back  to  its  hiding-place,  and  we  took  oiur  way  home 
across  the  fields,  and  re-entered  oiu:  dame's  house  without 
diRcovory  ;  but  wo  were  so  delighted  with  our  success,  that  we 
were  quite  prepared  to  take  a  flogging  without  a  murmur,  had 
wo  been  missed.  I  ought  to  mention,  tliat  before  we  came 
away  wo  saw  in  the  faint  light  what  we  called  the  **  other  old 
one,"  namely,  the  male  kingfisher,  flying  backwai^d  and  for- 
M'ard  beloro  the  place  wo  had  disturbed,  which  I  remember 
now,  for  it  con^dnces  me  these  birds  are  greatly  attached  to 
tlieir  young.  We  did  our  best  to  make  up  to  oiur  captives  for 
the  loss  of  parental  care.  The  father  was  not  likely  to  come 
to  them,  and  the  mother  killed  herself  against  the  cage  before 
wo  wei'O  out  of  school  that  morning,  leaving  her  oEspring  to 
our  sole  care.  AVTiether  we  took  too  much  or  too  little  I 
don't  know,  but  the  whole  of  them  wore  dead  in  three  days, 
in  spite  of  all  the  minnows  and  prickle-backs  that  we 
crammed  down  their  throats.  However,  in  death  we  did 
them  every  honour;  for  we  clubbed  our  money  to  pay  a 
certain  Mr.  Joe  Cannon  for  stuffing  them.  The  young  ones 
were  then  replaced  in  their  nest,  and  the  mother  was  perohed 
br  their  side,  on  a  bit  of  root;  and,  aa  a  mark  of  maternal 
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tenderness,  she  had  a  minnow  fixed  in  her  mouth.     The  nest, 

in  this  instance,   was  very  curious  and  beautiful.     When 

deared  from  the  sand  that  adhered  to  it,  it  looked  brilliantly 

▼Mte,  and,  on  dose  eocamination,  it  proved  to  be  made  of 

myriads  of  small  fish-bones,  glued  together  with  a  browner 

substance.     It  was  nearly  circular,  having  only  one  side  open. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  were  all  composed  of  the  same 

sabstanoa.  The  inside  was  covered  with  some  of  tlie  light  sandy 

soil  which  snrrounded  it,  and  which  adhered  to  the  bottom. 

The  outside  was  beautifully  white,  and  looked,  as  I  said 

be&re^  like  oanred  ivory  or  lace.     In  another  nest,  which  I 

£>imd  in  Northamptonshire,  there  were   only  eggs.     They 

ireie  deposited  at  the  end  of  a  hole  four  feet  deep,  and  were 

Ijing  on  sand  mixed  with  a  few  small  bones;   and  I  may 

TnAnfifMi^  by-the-by,  a  dzonmstanoe  which  I  have  never  seen 

reznsdced  by  any  naturalist ;  namely,  that  the  shell  of  those 

eggs  was  thinner  and  more  tender  than  that  of  any  other 

which  I  ever  saw.     There  were  five  eggs  in  the  nest  when  I 

found  it,  but  with  aU  the  care  I  could  take,  two  of  them 

were    broken    before   I  reached  home. —  Camj^helPs   Life  in 

Normandy, 

Tel-th'b  Pboguess. — ^Whcn  a  great  truth  is  to  bo  revealed,  it  does  not 
flash  at  once  on  the  race,  b\xt  dawns  and  brrghten^  on  a  superior  under- 
standing,  from  which  it  is  to  emanate  and  to  illuminate  future  ages.  On 
the  faithfulness  of  great  minds  to  this  awful  function,  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the 
race  have  been  men  who,  having  risen  to  great  trutlis,  have  held  them  as 
a  aacred  trust  of  their  kind,  and  have  borne  witness  to  them  amidst  general 
daxfaiflM,  under  ■oorn  and  penocuiion,  perhaps  in  the  £iice  of  death.  Such 
man,  indeed,  have  not  always  made  contributions  to  literature,  for  their 
CMiititv*n  has  not  allowed  them  to  be  authors ;  but  we  owe  the  transmission, 
pfltpefcnity,  and  immortal  power  of  their  now  and  high  thoughts  to  kin- 
4nd  ipiritt,  who  have  concentrated  and  fixed  them  in  books. — Channing. 

Krvwudxss  of  losroRAsrcB. — It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand 
) ;  ibr  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it;  and  therefore 
I  it  hslh  it  iuiX.-'Muk»p  Taylor, 
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^am  W&ixinon; 
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CHAFTEB     II. 

On  a  breezy  common,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
house  taken  for  his  family  by  Mr.  Arnold,  stood  a  small 
thatched  cottage.  For  at  lea^t  half  that  distance  not  another 
house  could  be  seen  in  any  direction,  and  the  approach  to  it 
led  through  shady  green  lanes,  where  the  hedgerows  were 
covered  with  May  blossom,  and  the  birds  built  their  nests 
fearlessly,  imscarod  by  the  frequent  footsteps  of  man.  One 
afternoon,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arnold's  family, 
a  busy,  bustling  woman  might  be  seen  actively  engaged  in 
removing  from  the  sweetly  scented  bushes  some  of  the  Bmaller 
And£ner  portiona  of  her  work.  In  the  field  adjoining  large 
Aoc/  more  cumbrous  artides  were  ewttpn^g  \o  «[A  it^  \il  \^ 
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Bweet  afternoon  breeze,  and  gaining  additional  whitcmess 
from  the  rays  of  the  snn  shining  full  iipon  them.  Betty 
Watson's  cottage,  though  small  in  itself,  had  every  conve- 
nieoce  connected  with  it  to  enable  her  to  conduct  her  businefls 
well  and  quickly.  A  large  brick  building  adjoining  she  had 
caused  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  laundry,  and  through  tlie  open 
door  sereral  women  might  be  8een  busily  engaged  in  tlieir 
laborious  and  fatiguing  work ;  an  ironing-stove  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  other  arrangements  and  appliances,  all  in  the  ■ 
neatest  order,  fully  proved  Betty's  poi*fect  capabilities  as  a 
lanndreas. 

The  sound  of  cart-wheels,  and  a  merry  voice  shouting  as  it 
•dvtnoedy  caused  Betty  to  pause  and  look  round.     Betty,  too, 
was  worth  looking  at :  her  clear,  rosy,  fresh  countenance,  black 
eyes,  and  shining  hair,  her  dress  so  neat  and  clean,  without 
the  slightest  approach  to  tawdry  finery,  and  tlie  beaming 
smile  with  which  she  welcomed  the  caller  at  the  garden-gate, 
made  her  very  pleasant  to  see. 
"Well,  Tom,  my  boy,  you're  back  early." 
"  Yes,  mother :  the  roads  are  so  nice  and  smooth  to-day, 
Jemmy 's  come  home  splendid." 

'*  Well,  go  in,  and  get  something  to  eat,  lad :  you  must  be 
tired  and  hungry :  it's  all  ready." 

"No,  mother ;  I'll  unharness  Jemmy  first,  and  turn  him  out 
to  have  a  roll  on  the  sweet  grass.  He's  not  hungry,  they 
gtre  him  such  a  capital  bit  of  hay  at  the  *  Plough ; '  and  there 
VII  some  oats  left  in  the  trough :  didn't  Jemmy  eat  them, 
too!    Oh,  mother,  you  should  have  seen  him ! " 

Away  went  the  merry,  sparkling  boy  of  thirteen,  looking  as 
Kb  his  mother  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boy  to  look ;  and  in  a 

1       bw  moments,  as  Tom  had  predicted,  Jemmy  was  enjoying  a 

I      roD  on  the  grass  to  his  heart's  content.     In  the  meantime 

L      Bittf  summoned  her  women  frx>m  the  laundry. 

I        ^Hora,  Sally,  Peggy,  here,  some  of  you,  come  and  fetch 

I    jiidiMa  from  the  cart" 

Mi  Mitfk0mnind  of  her  Toi'ce  two  or  three  quickly  ma&e  1i!kvc\T 
4;  Tabtwgr  the  0OBp.audB  from  their  arms.    "So  on^ 
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in  tliat  house,  with  Betty  at  her  elbows,  coiild  move  slowly ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  linen  brought  by  Tom  £rom 
London  was  safely  deposited  in  the  laundry.  Presently  Tom 
made  his  appearance,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table,  pre- 
pared to  enjoy,  with  the  relish  of  a  good  appetite,  the  sub- 
stantial tea  his  mother  placed  before  him. 

**  Mother,"  said  Tom,  when  he  had  sufRdently  appeased  his 
hunger  to  allow  him  to  speak,  **  there's  a  new  family  up  at 
old  Mr.  Hunt's  house.  They've  been  inquiring  for  a  washer- 
woman, and  somebody's  recommended  you.  It  will  be  good 
custom,  for  there's  lots  of  children." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  Sally  at  the  grocer's.  She  called  me  in  as  I  was  paaaing* 
But  they  say  the  lady 's  a  regular  Tartar." 

''  She  sha'n't  Tartar  mo,  I  can  tell  her." 

'*  But,  mother,  you  won't  be  saucy  to  her :  you  know  if  you 
are,  you'll  not  get  the  custom." 

"  How  dare  you  say  I'm  saucy,  sir  ?  I'll  box  your  ears  for 
you  in  a  minute." 

**  Well,  mother,  you  needn't  fly  in  a  passion  about  these 
peoi)le.     I  sha'n't  teU  you  an}-thing  another  time." 

The  threatened  blow  followed  this  reply,  and  the  boy,  rising 
at  the  moment,  flung  the  mug  of  tea  his  mother  had  juBt 
given  him  into  the  empty  grate,  and  rushed  from  her  presence. 
Alas !  how  quickly  a  few  jmssionate,  hasty  words  had  clouded 
those  bright  faces;  and  for  what?  Because  the  mother's 
indulged  boy  had  been  encouraged  to  express  fearlessly  any 
pert  opinion  he  chose,  and  the  mother  would  laugh  at  it  when 
addressed  to  others ;  but  when  aimed  at  herself  the  iinoon- 
trolled  temper  burst  forth,  and  the  boy,  to  whom  she  had  never 
taught  self-control,  would  retaliate  in  a  manner  aa  fleroe  as 
her  own. 

Once,  not  many  months  before  the  time  of  which  we  are 

writing,  a  blow  from  his  mother  had  been  returned  by  her 

son.     Well  for  her  that  she  had  sent  him  to  a^Sunday-SQbiooL 

A^er  aiming  the  blow,  which  exceeded  what  he  had  intended, 

And  seeing  the  bnuBe  whidi  followed,  lihA  \iWtfMmffl  \>ft  "^A 
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heazd  there  arose  to  hia  mind.  The  commandment,  '*  Honour 
thy  faither  and  thy  mother,"  would  make  itself  heard  to  his 
conscience.  The  sweet  child-poetry  of  Dr.  Watts  arrayed 
itself  before  his  memory : — 

"  Have  ye  not  heard  what  dreadful  plagues 
Are  threatened  by  the  Lord 
To  him  that  breaks  his  fothor's  law 
Or  mocks  his  mother's  word  ?  " 

He  resolved  never  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  mother 
again,  and  he  kept  his  word;  but  ho  did  not  resolve,  nor 
had  he  learned  how,  to  control  the  fierce  temper ;  so  when 
he  considered  himself  provoked  or  oflfended  by  his  mother,  he 
would  wreak  his  anger  upon  whatever  object  happened  to  bo 
near  him.  As  he  rushed  into  the  garden  his  mother  sighed. 
Her  son's  temper  always  calmed  her  o\mi.  She  looked  upon 
it  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  a  thing  not  to  be  helped,  a 
natural  temper,  which  he  inherited  from  her.  "Ah,  well! '' 
she  mattered,  "he's  just  like  me ;  we're  all  as  God  made  us  ; 
we  can't  help  our  tempers."  Sad,  sad  mistake ;  but,  alas ! 
how  often  the  excuse  of  a  neglectful,  indulgent  mother  for  her 
erring  child! 

Tom,  after  his  outburst,  walked  sulkily  to  the  garden-gate, 
and  leaned  over  it,  whistling  in  a  defiant  spirit,  yet  in  u 
subdued  tone,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  himself.  Presently  he 
heard  his  mother's  footsteps  advancing  towards  him  :  he 
glanced  at  her,  and  then  turned  from  the  gate  towards  the 
field.  She  had  equipped  herself  in  her  neat  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  as  he  passed  her  she  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  as  if  nothing 
hadoccnrredy — 

"I  am  going  to  those  people,  Tom,  about  the  washing. 
What  is  the  name?" 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  often-uttered 
lawiUop,  passionate  people  have  generally  the  best  dispositions. 
As  Hm  lenience  stands,  it  is  a  painful  paradox ;  but  interpreted^ 
ir^f  udentend  it  to  mean  iibat  many  persona  of  a  quick,  liasty 
""*  JbFvmusD  and  generous  impulaeB,  and  are  as  ready  to 
^-  ih^  are  to  reaent    If  Buch  be  the  case,  ko^v 
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earnestly  will  a  wise  mother,  who  detects  in  her  child  Buch 
tendencies,  teach  him,  even  in  infancy,  to  auhdue  the  one  and 
cultivate  the  other.  And  had  Tom  Watson  had  such  a  mother, 
what  a  noble  character  might  his  have  become.  At  the  sotmd 
of  her  voice,  constrained  though  it  was,  he  turned  and  said,  in 
a  tone  half  abashed,  half  careless, — 

"  Mother,  I'm  sorry  I  broke  the  cup.  Don't  be  vexed  any 
more." 

Poor  Betty !  poor  mother !  she  could  not  resist  this.  The 
tears  started  iu  her  eyes,  and  then  she  smiled  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

'*  La,  my  boy,  I  don't  care  about  a  trumpery  cup;  and  if 
3-0U  wasn't  i^assionato,  you  wouldn't  be  like  your  mother. 
There,  don't  talk  about  it  any  more;  and  now  toU  me  the 
name  of  those  people." 

** Arnold,  mother;  and  mind  you  say  the  grocer's  wife, 
Mrs.  Mills,  recommended  you." 

Away  went  Betty,  anxious  to  increase  her  business,  large  as 
it  already  was ;  for  Mrs.  Watson  was  another  of  the  notable 
women  described  by  Solomon,  *'  rising  while  it  was  yet  night," 
*^  and  looking  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household ; "  but  in  her 
tongue  was  no  '^  law  of  kindness,"  and  that  her  handmaidens 
very  well  knew  by  ex2)erience.  They  would  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  her,  *'  Mrs.  Wutson  pays  us  well  and  regular,  and  we 
gets  i^enty  to  eat  and  drink,  even  if  she  does  make  us  work 
hard  for  our  money ;  but  then  3'ou  see  it's  her  temper.  Some- 
times we  feels  as  if  we  must  aU  cut  away  and  leave  her  to  do 
her  wasliing  herself;  for  when  she's  violent  its  quite  frightful ; 
all  about  nothing,  too ;  but  then  she'll  go  away,  and  come 
back  again  presently  as  good-natured  and  kind  as  if  nothing 
liad  happened ;  and  so  we  stays  on.  But  if  we  all  gave  hear 
back  as  good  as  she  sonds,  my !  what  a  place  it  would  be ! 
Oh !  wasn't  it  dreadful  with  Patty  Somers !  She's  just  such 
another.  They  comed  nearly  to  a  fight.  No,  no,  indeed;  we 
must  hold  our  tongues.  It  would  be  a  pretty  wash-house  if 
fi-e  were  all  like  Mrs,  Watson  aixAPatt^  Somasau" 
Aad  BO  there  must  alwaya  be  a  wmMwi/^ — wi&a 
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powafiil  motiye  to  control  these  terrible  tempers.  The  poor, 
industrious  women  who  worked  for  Betty  had  learned  to  rule 
their  tongues,  and  to  bear  and  endure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
monej  she  could  pay  them,  insults  which,  if  offered  to  herself, 
would  have  been  resented  with  a  violence  almost  disastrous 
in  its  consequences.  Betty  had  quite  lost  sight  of  our  Saviour^ s 
golden  rule,  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
yuu,  or  his  promised  blessing  to  the  meek.  She  would  have 
been  highly  offended  with  any  one  who  doubted  her  being 
a  Christian.  She  attended  her  church,  read  her  Bible  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  words  above  quoted  had  been  sounded 
in  her  ears  from  childhood ;  but  to  her  they  were  a  dead 
letter. 

In  the  owners  of  these   so-called  uncontrollable  tempers 
there  is  a  meanness,  even  cowardice,  which  can  make  them 
control  themselves  on  certain  occasions,  especially  when  self- 
interest  is  concerned.  Betty  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
new  residence,  expecting,  as  her  son  had  told  her,  to  meet  a 
**  Tartar,"  but,  nevertheless,  determined  to  control  herself  for 
the  sake  of  the  custom.  The  door  was  opened  to  her  by  a  well- 
behared  servant,  who,  on  hearing  her  business,  requested  her 
to  walk  into  the  back  parlour  and  take  a  rest.     The  folding- 
dooTB  which  separated  this  room  from  the  other  were  now 
closed,  and  she  could  hear  by  the  movement  and  sounds  within 
tliat  the  family  were  at  dinner.     The  evening  sun  shone  into 
the  room,  and  the  perfume  of  many  flowers  came  in  through 
the  open  window.    Betty  sat  and  waited.     The  calm  and  re- 
finement around  her  soothed  her  turbulent  spirit  after  the  up- 
set 'with  her  boy.      Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall, 
dignified  young  lady  stood  before  her.    She  rose  and  courtesied. 
Hhe  lady  seated  herself,  but  she  did  not  request  the  respectable 
-womaa  who  had  come  to  solicit  the  family  washing  to  do  the 
MEDfte.    Betty  felt  her  spirit  rise,  but  she  controlled  herself, 
jbmI  stood  almost  humbly  waiting  for  Miss  Arnold  to  speak. 
.i^&3^  take  in  washing,  Mrs.  Watson,  I  have  been  told." 
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''Well,  I  wish  you  to  hare  tho  things  flrom  this  £ua 
What  are  your  charges  ?  '* 

Betty  explained. 

''Dear  me,"  said  the  lady,  ''these  oharges  are  yeryfai 
much  higher  than  I  am  accustomed  to  pay." 

"  I  cannot  do  them  for  less,  ma'am,"  said  Betty  firmly. 

"  Oh,  indeed.  I  hope,  then,  you  make  the  articles  a  g^ 
colour,  and  wash  them  dean.  I  am  Tery  particular,  and  I  si 
certainly  send  back  whatever  does  not  ^ease  me,  to  be  was] 
again. 

Betty  bit  her  lip,  her  face  flushed,  and  she  replied  in  a  t 
which,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  betrayed  pride  i 
resentment, — 

**  You  may  inquire  where  you  please,  ma*am,  in  this  neij 
hood  or  of  the  families  who  employ  me  in  London,  they  i 
tell  you  whether  I  understand  my  business  or  not." 

Miss  Arnold  had  quickness  enough  to  perceive  that 
woman  before  hor  would  brook  no  doubts  of  her  capabilitief 
a  laundress,  and  that  a  very  little  would  make  her  throw 
the  affair  altogether ;  she  knew  also  that  her  remarks  were 
called  for — ^Mrs.  Mills,  the  grocer's  wife,  had  ah^ady  gi' 
her  the  highest  of  all  characters  for  honesty,  cleanness,  f 
pimctuality — ^but  Miss  Arnold  chose  to  show  her  power,  i 
would  never  allow  these  "low  people"  to  know  that  i 
trusted  them,  and  therefore  she  had  tried  to  damp  the  hi^ 
spixited  woman  with  imnecessaxy  doubts  as  to  her  capabilit 

She  saw  it  would  not  do ;  therefore,  after  a  few  more  qt 
tions  and  arrangements,  Miss  Arnold  rose. 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Watson,  you  may  take  the  things  w 
you  this  evening:  they  are  quite  ready.  I  have  ente 
the  Hsts  in  a  book,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  you  ev 
week ;  at  least,"  she  added,  "  if  the  things  are  regularly  s 
home.  If  not,  I  shall  stop  tho  payment  until  the  miss 
article  is  recovered." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  lose  the  dothes  intrusted  t6  me,"  s 
Betty,  scarcely  restraining  herself  to  s^^oak  d^nU:! . 
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"Mv  son  shall  fetch  your  things  to-morrow  morning,  ma'am, 
in  the  cart  I  wish  jou  good  evening,  ma'am."  She  courtesied 
proudly,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  her  whole  nature  trem- 
bling with  restrained  passion.  Miss  Arnold  stood  looking 
after  her,  burning  with  indignation. 

"Ah,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I'll  make  you  pay  for  it,  madam^ 
if  you  fail  one  jot  in  your  proud  self-confidence." 
She  re-entered  the  drawing-room. 
"  WeU,"  said  the  brother, "  have  you  settled  it  ?  " 
"Settled  it?    Yes,  indeed;  but  these  low  women  are  be- 
coming intolerable.     However,  I  am  not  surprised  when  they 
see  what  pains  are  taken  to  educate  their  children  above  their 
own  sphere.     You  should  have  seen  tliis  Mrs.  Watson's  man- 
ner, and  heard  her  impertinence." 

"  Impertinence! "  said  Mr.  Arnold,  laughing.  "Why,  had  she 
not  walked  nearly  two  miles  to  get  the  work  ?  What  did  you 
say  to  her  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes ;  what  did  I  say  to  her?  indeed.  Nowadays  no 
one  can  dare  to  speak  to  these  people  for  fear  of  giving  them 
ofience  or  hurting  their  feelings.  I  only  objected  to  her  high 
charges,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  wash  the  things 
piroperiyy  and  send  them  home  punctually." 

"  Dear  me !  incaredible,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  slightly  sa- 
tuical  tone. 

^'Tou  maybe  as  satirical  as  you  please,"  said  his  sister, 
soomfiilly,  as  she  took  up  the  newspaper,  "  but  you  will  never 
luKva  yonr  eyes  opened  until  you  have  been  robbed  and  cheated 
to  your  heart's  content." 

'*  Don't  laugh  at  Esther  about  it,  dear  Edward,"  said  the 
Bofit  Toioe  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  from  the  sofa :  "it was  right  to  ask 
jheao  questiona,  although  likely  to  ofiPend ;  for  sometimes  these 
<d0Ter  laundresses  who  have  plenty  to  do  are  very  independent. 
Did  die  take  the  eloihes  with  her,  Esther?  " 

''No,  indeed:  she  looked  as  if  I  had  insulted  her  by  askings 
^io  wo*    She  told  me,  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess,  that 
I  ModSor  then  in.  the  morning!  " 
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**  Oh,  well  then,  it  is  all  right.  I  should  think,  from  what 
Mrs.  Mills  said  of  her  on  Saturday,  that  she  is  a  woman  likely 
to  keep  her  word." 

**  Oh  yes;  the  soiil  of  honour  and  rectitude,  no  doubt," 
was  the  sarcastic  reply.  Mrs.  Arnold  caught  the  twinkle  in 
her  husband's  eye  as  if  he  were  about  to  retort  xijym  his  sister, 
whose  face  was  hidden  by  the  newspaper.  She  called  to  him 
in  a  low  tone, — 

**  No,  no,  dearest,  say  no  more :  you  know  these  half-jokes 
sometimes  lead  to  a  quarrel." 

He  took  the  pale  hand  held  out  to  check  his  words,  and 
pressing  it  he  said,  "  I  will  not  say  another  word,  darling." 
Then  leaning  over  her,  he  added,  '^  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." 


(gnglaiib's  Polibaj. 

England  has  been  keeping  holiday,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor  together.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  were  all 
sorrowing  in  sjnoapathy  with  our  beloved  Queen,  and  moiiming 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  found  a  place  in  the  reverent  r^;aTd 
of  all.  Now  wo  have  been  welcoming  to  the  shores  of  old 
England  with  shoutings  and  salvos  of  artillery  the  bride  of 
the  Pi-ince  of  Wales.  As  all  felt  the  sorrow,  so  all  have 
experienced  the  gladness,  and  not  one,  however  churlishly 
disposed,  but  has  been  bettered  by  cherishing  and  giving 
utterance  to  these  emotions.  It  is  a  grand  thought,  this 
imiversal  feeling  of  sympathy,  especially  when  such  sympathy 
iinds  its  appropriate  expression  in  genmne  cheerfulness,  or  in 
active  benevolence. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the 
wedding  week :  we  call  attention  here  simply  to  two  or  three 
incidents,  either  passing  under  our  own  immediate  notice,  or 
recorded  in  the  public  press,  as  a  part  of  that  in  which  all  are 
jnterGBted.  This  Danish  maiden  has  already  won  the  afieotum 
of  the  English  people  by  her  cheeT{u\xi«B&  «c&ii\k<d  T^OkdiaesB  to 
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please  which  she  has  displayed.  Wherever  the  eager  crowds 
hxve  sought  to  look  upon  her  fair  £eice,  they  have  been  met 
with  smiles,  and  have  not  been  more  anxious  to  show  their 
bjalty  than  she  has  been  to  meet  its  display  with  a  courteous 
ngard  to  those  who  thus  wished  to  honour  her.  IIow  every 
one  was  delighted  with  the^Prince  when  it  was  known,  that  in 
no  mere  formal,  regal  fashion,  did  he  greet  his  betrothed,  as 
they  stood  on  the  deck  of  tlie  vessel  which  brought  her  to  our 
shores,  but  with  a  kiss;  fair  promise,  let  us  hope,  that  the 
home  of  royalty  in  years  to  come  will  be  that  which  we  know 
it  to  have  been  for  years  past — a  true  English  home,  where 
love  reigns,  and  where  repose  from  irksome  ctiquetto  and 
mare  courtly  formalities  tends  to  keox)  domestic  faith  and  love 
alive. 

In  the  crowding  through  the  city  sti^eets,  we  are  told  that  at 
one  point  the  procession  was  im]>eded  in  its  progress,  and  the 
guard  who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  royal  carriage  found  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  dear  a  passage  by  pressing  his  well- 
trained  charger  in  among  tlie  throng.  This  somewhat  dan- 
geroosy  but  generally  successful  expedient,  alarmod  the  Prin- 
cess, who  did  not  hesitate  io  show  her  true  womanhood  by 
expreeaing  her  solicitude  lest  any  one  should  be  injured  in  the 
effort  to  force  a  way.  '*  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin ; "  and  trifling  as  the  incident  may  seem,  it  pleases 
vs  more  than  the  record  of  the  long-continued,  oft-repeated 
aeto  of  courteoufl  acknowledgment  with  which  the  cheering 
mnltitQdes  were  greeted  in  the  long  and  gaily  decorated  line 
through  which  for  hours  the  royal  eortige  had  to  pass. 

At  one  point  we  were  much  delighted  with  the  following 
incident.  A  jKxrtlyy  well-favoured  old  gentleman,  who  had 
eridently  no  sympathy  for  foreigners  as  such,  in  whose 
mind  there  lingered  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  the 
was  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded 
lier  with  &vour,  was  watching  with  ominous  foreboding 
jpgme  mistrust  the  advancing  thread  as  it  passed  through 
L  West  End  street,  and  approached  the  place  where 
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WO  were  standing.  Sternly,  through  his  spectacles,  carefully 
rubbed  with  his  silk  handkerchief  beforehand,  that  there  might 
bo  no  mistake,  he  looked  upon  the  scene.  At  the  moment  the 
carriage  passed,  the  Princess  graciously  favoured  him  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile.  The  sternness  vanished  from  his  face  in  an 
instant.  With  a  glow  of  pleasure,  and  witli  a  degree  of  energy 
wliicli  only  a  positive  old  gentleman  could  display,  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  long-draTNTi  breath,  which  evidently  greatly  re- 
lieved him,  "Oh,  she'll  do,  she'll  do:  Gk)d  bless  her;"  and 
we  suppose  this  vordict,  very  variously,  and  it  may  be  more 
elegantly,  though  not  more  heartily  and  tersely  expressed,  is 
just  what  we  all  have  felt  and  are  meaning  by  our  welcome. 

Just  to  show  how  all  have  boon  interested  in  this  holiday 
and  in  its  cause,  wo  were  not  a  little  amused  by  an  urchin  of 
some  ten  3'ears  old,  who  sweeps  a  crossing  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, wlio,  in  testimony  alike  of  his  loyalty  and  regard  for  the 
fmo  ai-ts,  contrived  to  sweep  the  thick  pasty  mud  of  the  road 
into  the  form  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  supported  on 
either  side  by  the  initial  A.  Ho  evidently  had  beneath  his 
loyalty  an  eye  to  business;  but  as  some  otliers  of  higher  social 
standing  have  x>robabl3''  been  influenced,  to  some  small  extent 
at  least,  by  the  same  motive,  we  will  not  be  hard  on  him  for 
such  a  thorouglily  English  tendency. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  throughout  the  country  the  holiday 
has  largely  taken  a  benevolent  form  of  expression ;  that  the  poor 
have  been  thought  of ;  that  the  festivities  have  included  the 
gathering  together  of  himdreds  and  thousands  who  have  hod 
something  better  to  feast  on  than  flags  and  banners,  bonfires, 
fireworks,  and  grand  illuminations ;  that  good  English  roast 
beef  and  plimi-pudding  have  given  a  certain  solidity  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  day,  and  that  thus  all  have  been  able  to 
rejoice  together  at  the  wedding  of  England's  future  King. 

K. 


Passion'. — Ho  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope  who  suilon 
himself  to  he  canght  in  a  fit  of  paeuon. — Xatater. 
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I  HAVE  a  way  of  showing  my  regn:\I  for  my  friends  whicli 
nerer  comes  imder  their  notice,  and  a\  hicli   some  of  them 
would  call  odd,  perhaps  ridiculous.     The  simi)le  fact  is,  that  I 
treasure  their  letters,  and  now  and  then,  by  tlie  help  of  them, 
take  a  peep  into  the  past.     Many  of  my  readers  will  under- 
stand the  curious  interest  attached  to   an  old  newspaper; 
how,  when  the  broadsheet  a  few  years  old  in  taken  up  and 
scanned,   events  all-important  in  the  happening,  but  soon 
buried  and  foi^otten,  reappear  with  what  may  be  called  a 
strange  familiarity,  and  excite  again  the  tlioughts  and  feel- 
ings of  which  long  before  they  were  the  occasion.     So  I  find 
it  with  my  letters.     Only,   as  they  deal  with  matters  more 
personal    and    precious,    the    interest    centring  in  them  is 
increased  manifold.     A  short  time  since,  my  little  household 
was  thrown  into  disorder  by  that  which  those  who  like  regu- 
larity in  the  home,  those  who  shun  excitement,  and  those  who 
suffer  their  affections  to  take  root  in  certain  sx)ots,  all  dislike 
— a  "move."     In  respect  to  this  matter  of  changing  our 
abodes,  we  dweUers  in  towns  act  very  differently  from  our 
rural  friends.     The  rural  population  is  stationary ;  the  town 
population  floating,  ever  on  the  move.     In  the  village  the 
labourer's  cottage  descends  from  father  to  son,  and  grand- 
children play  upon  the  threshold  over  which  the  tottering  old 
man  stepped  lightly  in  his  youth.     But  here  the  mechanic 
wlio  lives  in  lodgings  must  be  within  reach  of  his  varying 
place  of  toQ ;  the  shopkeeper  looks  out  for  a  place  of  business 
in  a  more  commanding  situation;    and  those  who  live  in 
prirate  life  are  apt  to  cry  out  for  more  room,  or  change  of  air. 
S09  as  quarter-day  comes  round  you  may  see  in  the  busy 
I  file  household  goods  of  many  a  family  being  shifted  to 
rar  quarters,  perhaps  in  the  ponderous  van  of  the 
dooD,  perhaps  on  a  rickety  costermunger^a  baTto^. 
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But  about  the  particular  "move"  above  referred  to,  and 
what  it  has  to  do  -mih  the  subject  in  hand.  We  all  know 
that  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  passing  through 
the  trial  of  a  "move"  is,  that  the  secrets  of  out-of-the- 
way  comers  get  revealed,  the  contents  ,of  hidden  receptadee 
displayed.  And  often  we  have  in  this  way  recovered  what 
has  long  been  advertised  within  the  family  circle  as  lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed.  Aud  so  it  happened  that  amongst  other 
things  I  came  across  a  bundle  of  old  letters.  Long  had 
they  been  misplaced.  They  looked  faded.  They  were  the 
first-fruits  of  early  coiTospondence,  the  '^Titings  of  the 
"  friends  of  my  youth."  One  after  another  they  were  opened, 
perused,  and  again  jmtj  away,  but  more  cai^efully  than 
before.  Now  I  have  taken  them  out  again,  and  I  mean  to 
go  quietly  through  them,  and  set  down  the  thoughts  that 
some  of  them  awaken. 

The  first  I  take  up  is  in  a  handAvriting  well  known.  It  if 
a  handwriting  that  stiU  comes  to  me.  It  always  comes  whes 
I  am  in  any  trouble.  It  is  not  every  youtli  who  is  blessed 
with  such  a  friend  as  he  whose  letter  is  now  spread  out,  Ai 
I  look  at  it  I  seem  to  be^  again  in  the  Sabbath-school  class ; 
the  faces  of  my  companions  reappear,  and  more  distinctly 
still,  that  of  my  teacher.  He  was  gentle,  self-denying,  con- 
sistent. I  felt  it  then,  but  feel  it  more  now.  "We  all  grievec 
when  the  necessary  separation  came ;  but  this  I  know,  tha 
we  have  never  been;  forgotten.  In  this  old  letter,  sen' 
from  a  distance,  he  writes,  "  Let  me  know  what  you  an 
doing,  that  I  may  intelligently  sympathize  with,  and  pray  fa 
you."  So  I  knew  tliat  he  was  still  anxious,  watchful,  am 
prayerful  about  me ;  and  while  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  eve 
remain  so,  I  will  also  hope  that  I  may  never  be  found  doin| 
that  of  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  speak  to  him. 

And  now  I  take'^up  another  letter,  and,  on  looking  over  th( 

remainder  of  the  bundle,  I  find  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  ii 

the  same  handwriting.    It  is  wonderful  how  much  yoim| 

people  have  to  say  to  each  otheT,  aui  \io\f  ^^^  and  oon 
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fidential  they  are.    We  grow  more  taciturn  and  cautious  as 
we  grow  older,  as  thought  deepens,  cares  increase,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  expands.     But  a  very  pleasant  time  of  life 
is  that  in  which  nothing  exists  to  prevent  the  free  gush  of 
thought  and  feeling.     Then  Mondship  feeds  upon  "millr" 
Afterwards,    as  it   survives  life's  changes,   and  changes  of 
diaracter  which  life  produces,  it  is  the  same  firiendshij)  still, 
only  more  solid  and  fibrous,  because  it  is  fed  upon  **  strong 
meat."     I  think  in  this  way  as  I  look  at  tliis  letter  of  my 
Mend,  my  brother.     We  wero  close  friends.     Not  that  there 
was  much  similarity  in  temperament.     The  closest  friends  are 
often  those  most  dissimilar ;  and,  as  I  proved,  this  has  many 
advantages.     Each  supplies  what  the  other  wants.     Modera- 
tion on  the  one  side,  vigour  on  the  other,  and  so  on ;  harmony 
being  produced  from  the  contrariety.     My  friend  is  not  likely 
to  read  these  lines ;  he  is  not  likely  to  remember  the  words 
with,  which  two  who  before  had  been  strangers  were  made 
fiends.     One  who  knew  us  both  brought  him  to  mc  and  said, 
*'  Here  is  one  after  your  own  heart :  shake  hands."     We  did ; 
and  though  many  changes  have  occurred  since  then,  some  sad, 
eome  joyous ;  though  many  a  new  task  has  been  done,  and 
many  a  hard  lesson  learned  ;  though,  at  the  present  moment, 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  roll  between  us,  we  are  friends 
•tilL    That  shake  of  the  hands  had  a  life-long  purpose  in  it. 

I  take  up  another  letter.  The  writing  is  strange,  and  the 
letter  has  the  signs  of  mourning  upon  it.  Ah !  I  see :  this  was 
a  friendship  that  dated  farther  back  than  those  just  thought 
upon — a  friendship  for  the  child,  growing  out  of  friendship  for 
its  parents ;  but,  while  they  continue,  this  was  cut  short.  She 
who,  when  writing,  lo^angly  mourned  another,  was  soon 
mourned  herself.  There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the 
writing  of  the  dead.  The  once  warm,  busy  hand,  now  so  cold, 
ao  afin.  Its  duties  done,  its  offices  of  friendship  stayed  for 
^wtmtm  As  we  look  at  such  communications  we  cannot  forget 
injunction,  '*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
li-«illl  thy  might; "  nor  can  we  help  realizing  the  awfid 
I  u  no  work>  nor  device,  nor  wisdom  in  the  gtwe?^ 
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My  readers  will,  I  hope,  bear  with  me  if  I  linger  for  a  i 
minutes  oyer  one  or  two  more  of  my  letters.  Here,  then 
one  from  the  mother  of  a  lad  with  whom  the  writer  was  mi 
thrown  in  contact.  With  a  mother's  joy,  she  is  glad  that  '. 
son  has  found  a  friend,  and  rejoices,  too,  over  the  signs  o 
right  state  of  heart  then  developing  themselves.  She  trexnb 
at  the  temptations  to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  and  ho] 
her  child  will  be  safe.  How  many  mothers  are  thus  anxi< 
and  tearful.  When  tlieir  eliildren  are  cast  among  strange 
such  questions  as  these  arise  in  their  minds,  while  they 
busy  Tiith  the  cares  which  yoimger  children  bring,  or  wl 
the  house  is  quiet  and  they  are  alone  with  God:  '*  In 
dark  hour  wiU  filial  love  tiiumph  ?"  **  Will  they  be  able 
say  '  No  P  to  the  demands,  the  insinuations  of  the  wicked 
"  Out  in  the  world,  will  they  be  as  children  at  home,  in  th 
respect  for  parental  example,  their  reverence  for  their  parei 
God?"  You,  my  young  readers,  have  been  or  will 
yearned  over  in  tliis  way,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whet) 
those  who  thus  **  sow  in  tears  "  shall  "  reaj)  in  joy." 

And  now  I  take  the  last  letter  that  must  be  spoken  of  he 
Sometimes  an  early  friendship  drops  off  very  suddenly,  a 
for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  altogether,  remains  a  dead-lettei 
thing  of  the  past.  So  I  find  it  when  I  look  at  this  bi 
epistle.  It  is  long  since  it  was  written,  and  it  seems  to  be  1 
last.  I  am  almost  startled  by  the  thought  that  I  have  i 
seen  or  heard  of  the  writer  since.  The  truth  is,  that  we  i 
as  strangely  separated  as  we  axe  thrown  together.  We  me 
we  talk,  we  travel  on  a  little  way  together,  and  then,  1 
Christian  and  the  wayfarer,  we  part,  and  possibly  see  ei 
other  no  more.  Nay ;  must  it  not  be  added  that  this  is  ti 
of  all  these  brittle  bonds  of  earthly  friendship  ?  Sooner 
later,  after  a  shorter  or  longer,  a  deeper  or  shaUon 
acquaintance,  we  part,  and  '^see  each  other  no  more."  N; 
nay!  do  not  let  us  say  ''no  more."  Farting,  separation,  t 
among  the  imperfections  of  friendship  he/re,  but  thisy.lijke 
other  thingftgood  and  holy,  will  be  perfeoied  above. 
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Emerson  is  no  great  favourite  with  me,  but  there  is  one 
sntiment  in  his  writings  in  which  I  heartily  concur.  He 
lys,  "I  awoke  this  morning  with 'devout  thanksgiving  for 
17  friendsy  the  old  and  the  new."  *     * 

B. 

Who  made  that  ttarry  host  to  move 
In  those  ethereal  realms  abore  P 
Who  gare  them  all  their  places  ther(% 
And  bade  them  shine  for  ever  fair  ? 

Who  gave  to  man  his  vital  breath  ? 
Who  watches  o'er  him  till  his  death  ? 
Wlio  guides  him  with  his  tender  care  ? 
Who  gives  him  food,  and  clothes  to  wear  ? 

Who  makes  the  buds  around  us  spring, 
And  antcmm  all  her  treasures  bring  ? 
Who  makes  the  summer  flowers  to  grow  ? 
And  who  the  wintry  ice  and  snow  P 

Who  made  those  beauteous  birds  to  sing  ? 
Who  made  them  all  so  swift  of  wing  P 
Who  made  the  beasts  that  walk  the  earth  ? 
Who  gave  to  ocean's  monsters  birth  P 

Who  formed  the  wond'rous  world  from  nought, 
And  everything  upon  it  wrought  P 
Who  made  the  water  P  who  the  land  P 
Who  holds  the  winds,  within  his  hand  P 

*Tmi  Qod  by  his.  almighty  power 
Keeps  watch  around  us  every  hour : 
*TiB  God.  that  made  the  glorious  earth. 
And  gave  to  every  creature  birth. 

V  fiftpbuMi  those  orba  above  so  high, 

t  nAnd  btda  ikem  nightly  deok  the  sky. 

Loud  to  all  lands  this  truth  forthteU, 
ti^r^  .  "TkMhiad.of  Ood  has  made  then  weOL" 

j.r.  H. 
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€(ndtrdmtnt 

Radiant  as  the  beams  of  morning,  cheering  as  the  noontide 
and  peaceful  as  the  siunmer  twilight,  is  the  spirit  of  conten 
makes  the  peasant's  cottage  as  charming  as  a  palace,  and  gilds 
blest  home  with  brightness  and  beauty.  Without  it,  the  high( 
poor :  with  it,  the  lowliest  are  rich.  Like  most  precious  things, 
what  rare,  and  we  too  often  find  the  opposite  spirit  manifested, 
man  envies  the  rich  one,  and  the  rich  man  is  sometimes  discont 
his  lot,  because  there  are  others  higher  in  rank  and  importance 
self.  Many  fancy  themselyes  capable  of  achieving  great  things, 
only  be  transplanted  to  another  and  more  congenial  sphere 
They  would  then  prove  "  heroes  in  the  fight,"  and  astonish  all 
their  wisdom  and  valour.  But  surely  it  is  true,  that  he  wh 
appreciate  the  advantages  and  enjoy  the  blessings  within  his  re 
but  disregard  all  others  that  he  may  picture  to  himself  as  attr 
desirable. 

In  a  world  where  clouds  exist  as  well  as  sunshine,  where  bo: 
nates  with  joy,  and  fear  with  hope,  how  happy  are  they  who 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion  that  they  can  maintaii 
all  the  changing  circumstances  of  life,  a  cheerful  and  imcc 
temper.  Happy  they  who,  looking  within  to  their  own  unwortl 
looking  around  to  the  numerous  favours  which  a  loving  Qod  su 
say,  in  the  words  of  an  inspired  apostle,  "I  have  learned  in  '^ 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 

1 00""^^=^^^- 


LisTENiNQ  TO  EviL  Rbforts. — ^Thc  longer  I  live,  the  more 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  foi 
relation  to  such  matters : — 1.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible  whatev 
prejudice  of  others.  2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  till  I  am 
forced  to  it.  3.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who  di 
evil  report.  4.  Always  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  unkind 
is  expressed  towards  others.  6.  Always  to  believe  that,  if  the 
were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be  given  of  the  matte 
Life  of  Simeon. 
Station. — ^Station  cannot  confer  honour  on  any  person 
cbaracter  reflect  honour  on  the  staJdon. 
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The  following  interesting  particulars,  selected  from  the  Journal  of 

Mn.  SeweQ,  at  Bangalore,  are  published  in  the  "  Missionary  Magazine :  *' — 

"  Octohcr  14tlL — As  I  was  hastening  through  house  duties  to  get  off  to 

the  Zenana  school,  in  the  Pettah,  Erishnarow,  one  of  the  schoolmasters, 

WIS  announced.     I  expected  some  fresh  little  trouble  had  arisen,  and  trying 

to  pnt  on  patience,  told  him  to  sit  down  and  tdl  me  what  was  his  business. 

Bnt  his  was  no  trouble :  it  was  the  most  welcome  and  joyful  news  thut  ho 

hid  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  Christian.     His  tale  was  simple,  earnest, 

md  touching,  and  I  sat  still  and  drank  in  his  words.     They  were  in  sub- 

stence  aa  follows.    '  When  I  came  to  you  in  March  last  I  knew  nothini; 

of  Chxiitiaxuty,  but  believed  it  to  be  bad.    I  thought  it  a  terrible  misfortune 

that  I  ahoold  have  to  take  such  a  situation  as  that  of  teaching  girls  for 

CSuistiaiiB.    It  was  most  afflicting  to  me,  but  I  was  poor  and  could  find  no 

other  employment.    The  first  month  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  children 

instructed  in  Christian  truth.     I  tried  to  stop  my  ears.     The  Christian 

teachers  being  my  superiors,  I  dared  not  utter  my  dislike,  but  it  wiis 

intenae.    To  be  told  that  all  were  of  one  caste,  and  that  we  were  all 

■znncTS,  was  most  hateful.    But  as  I  taught  the  lessons  I  found  much  tliat 

was  good.    I  inquired  of  Noah  (a  Catechist  who  teaches  in  that  school) 

aome  things,  and  he  explained  them,  and  taught  me  other  things.     I  was 

struck  with  his  diligence  aihd  fidelity.     Ho  was  always  toacliing  the  girls 

or  pftasrng  visitors — never  idle  I    I  observed  him  and  the  other  Christians 

kiAOwn  to  me,  and  began  to  study  the  religion.    Noah  often  read  tlio 

Bible  with  me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  trua    I  bought  one  for  myself,  and 

read  it  day  and  night  as  I  could  find  time.    Hy  anxiet}'  became  great ;  for 

I  saw  that  Hindooism  was  fidse,  tliat  I  was  a  wretched  sinner,  bom  in 

sin,  and  altogether  depraved.    I  could  not  sleep  at  night :  my  heart  was 

foil  of  these  things  and  of  anxiety.    I  went  to  cliapel  and  heard  sermons, 

and  they  helped  mo  very  much.    I  often  talked  to  tho  Brahmin  friend 

witli  whom  I  am  living  about  Christianity,  and  we  read  some  books 

togethec    Sometimea  he  agreed  to  what  we  read,  and  then  he  would 

az^goe  agaiiartit^  and  taimt  ma 'With  paztiaUty  toil    Sometimes  he  is  very 

aagry  with  me.    But  he  is  afraid  of  his  peofde,  and  does  not  feel  any  fear 

of  Cfod  or  care  about  his  souL     I  only  want  to  be  saved.    I  care  for 

•ni»*ifc™g  if  I  can  only  have  a  part  in  **  this  great  salvation  "  (alluding  to 

m  Mnwm  he  had  heard  the  prerioiis  Sabbath  from  Heb.  ii.  3,  preached  by 

.  t    CB9  oC  the  native  rtudenti).    I  now  Ueas  God  thai  I  cama  to  your  school. 

jftlittegteatert  merey  that  he  has  everahown  to  me.    I  oaanot  thank 

RinjjipMsIipiah.'    'Do  yon  think  J«rbi  oea  save  youP'  I  said.    'Yes;  I 

t-^- ■t'fl^ifi  1^]^  dm.'     <Do  you  think  he  is  willing  to  do  to P'    'Oh  yc«\ 
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ho  would  save  all  the  world  if  they  woiild  come  to  hinL*  '  Will 
your  relations  be  angry  P '  '  Yes ;  but  if  their  anger  is  a  thing  to  bo  ai 
of,  their  little  anger,  how  much  more  must  I  foar  the  anger  of  Go 
*  Perhaps  you  wUl  lose  your  wife  ? '  *  Yes.*  '  Can  you  bear  to  have  all  ^ 
relations  against  you,  and  all  your  caste  people  ? '  *  If  the  Holy  Spir 
given  to  me  I  con.  I  cannot  of  myself,  but  ho  can  give  me  strength 
anything.  *  '  1  s  it  easy  to  put  away  sin  ?  You  know  that  the  Bible  reqi 
tliat.'  '  God  can  strengthen  mo  to  do  it/  '  What  parts  of  the  Bible  1 
you  read  ? '  *  The  whole  of  Luke,  Genesis,  and  £zodu8,  and  portioi] 
other  books.*  *  You  remember  Abraham's  histor}-  P '  '  Yes/  '  And 
he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  son  at  the  command  of  God  F '  '1 
^luch  more  was  said,  and  I  then  asked  Mr.  Scwell  to  see  him,  and  i 
to  the  Fettah  with  a  light  and  joyful  heart.  Had  a  pleasant  hour  ^ 
the  Zenana  scliool.  There  were  seventeen  pupils  to-day.  Kr.  Sewell 
satisfied  with  Krishnarow,  and  so  also  was  Mr.  Bice,  who  saw  him  a: 
wards.  It  was  determined  that  ho  shoiild  be  baptized  the  folloi 
Sabbath  morning.    Ho  is  a  Brahmin  about  twenty-four  years  of  age." 

The  Lord  his  prophets  often  sent,  his  will  to  man  to  show  : 
Of  some  of  these  the  Saviour  spake  when  ho  was  horo  below. 
Ho  Rays  that  one  a  leper  cleansed  when  lepers  were  not  few ; 
And  one  whom  Jesus  often  names  was  king  and  prophet  too. 
He  says  his  three  days*  burial  was  typified  by  one ; 
And  one,  in  power  and  spirit  too,  had  reappeared  in  John. 
He  says  the  writer  of  the  law  had  oft  to  him  referred ; 
And  one,  he  says,  had  perished  near  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
Of  others,  too,  the  Saviour  speaks ;  but  I  now  only  claim. 
That  for  all  ihose  referred  to  you  will  find  theprcper  name. 


S^mpttrre  ^txtBtxam  m  ilj^nw  for  p[arc|^. 

1.  MoABiTBs  AND  AxMONrrBs. — G^nesis  zix.  37,  38. 

2.  Eglon,  Kino  of  Moab. — Judges  iii.  14. 

3.  Ehud,  a  max  lxft-handsd. — Judges  iii.  15. 

4.  Nahasu  thb  AmfosoTB. — 1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2. 

6,  Saul,  the  kew  Knco  or  Isbabl. — 1  Sam.  zi.  11. 

6.  Balak,  Ejno  of  Moab. — ^Numb.  xziL  ^,6,6;  zxiiL  1, 13,  S 

7.  Hanun,  Knfo  or  Amxox.— 2  S«m.  z.  2,  3,  4,  6, 


T  waa  very  pleasant  thd  otlier  ev^nin^  to  soe  tlio 
faces  of  some  of  mj  little  firienda  lit  up  iritli 
smiles  at  the  grotesque  eontortioufl  tvMcIi  tho 
heads  of  au  old  womau  and  a  Chelsea  peusiouer 
were  made  to  perform  when  pressed,  and 
squeezed^  and  pulled  hy  the  eldest  ouo  of  our 
juTenile  party.  I  had  bought  these  two  gutta 
l*eTcha  heads  on  my  way  home,  makings  buto 
thoy  would  occasion  rare  fun ;  and  at  the  shop 
where  I  made  my  purchase  there  wero  all  sorts 
of  things  made  of  the  two  materials  whose  hard 
names  I  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
These  heada,  working  so  strangely  in  their  way, 
haTO  Bet  mine  to  work  in  another  fashion  ;  and  I 
have  looked  up  what  m^ormation  I  could  gle^Ji 
apas  th&  subjecty  and  here  it  is. 
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Caoutcliouc,  or  ludia  ruLber,  is  the  gum  or  resin  of  a  tree 
"which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  South  America,  and 
is  called  the  Siphonia  eiastica.  Our  English  trees  exude, 
as  country  boys  know  well  enough,  somewhat  similar  jiro- 
ductfl ;  but  tropical  trees  produce  such  substances  in  far 
larger  quantity,  and  jwssess  much  more  valuable  qualities, 
none  more  so  than  India  rubber,  which  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  South  America  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  now  aljsolutely  essential  for  a  thousand 
varied  uses.  No  one  know  cither  wlience  it  came  or  what 
it  was,  imtil  the  year  173G,  when  a  French  naturalist,  ex- 
ploring the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon,  discovered  it  to 
bo  the  produce  of  a  tree  called  by  the  Indians  Xeve.  This 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  is 
some  twenty-four  inches  in  cuTumforence.  The  Indians 
collect  the  resin  by  making  a  deep,  long  cut  through  the 
bark  with  a  small  hatchet,  tlirough  which  a  milky  sap 
quickly  presses  itself  out.  A  wooden  peg  is  inserted  in 
the  slit  thus  made,  to  prevent  it  from  closing,  and  a  little 
cup,  made  of  moist  clay,  is  fastened  undemeatli  to  catch 
and  save  it.  In  four  or  five  hours  this  little  cup  is  filled 
with  about  as  many  tublespoonfuls  of  tliis  juioe.  When 
a  number  of  those  vessels  have  been  thus  filled,  their 
contents  are  collected  in  a  large  earthen  pot,  carried  to 
tlie  noighbouring  hut  or  tent,  and  spread  in  thin  layers 
on  moulds  of  clay,  tmd  dried  over  a  fire,  layer  by  layefi 
until  a  suitable  thickness  has  been  acquired.  The  reain  is 
originally  white ;  but  the  smoke  of  the  wood  fire  in  this 
drying  process  imparts  to  it  a  black  colour.  With  a  little 
industry  the  Indian  caoutchouc  gatherers  coidd  each  easily 
collect  sixteen  pounds  weight  daily;  but  as  they  are  not 
noted  for  their  industry,  a  much  smaller  quantity  is  the 
result  of  their  labour. 

Besides  this  tree,  the  SipJtonia  elastiea,  many  other  Americaxi 

trees  afford  excellent  India  rubber ;  and  since  a  large  demand 

Jtas  ojdated  for  this  substance,  the  Fictu  eUtdtica,  and  some 
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odier  trees  of  the  East  Indies  and  Java,  have  been  found 
to  yield  considerable  quantities.  The  stems  and  larger 
branches  will  bear  the  tapping  process  every  fortnight 
during  the  colder  months  of  the  year;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  higher  the  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  fluid  collected. 

1511  "within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  this  now  useful 
article  was  only  employed  to  erase  pencil  marks  from  paper, 
as  before  that  time  no  means  had  been  discovered  of  dis- 
solving   it.      It  was  then    found  that  petroleum    and  gas 
tar  possessed  this  power,  and  soon  Mackintosh   capes  and 
coats  —  which   consisted  of   two  pieces    of   cloth    gummed 
together,  with  the  dissolved  India  rubber  spread  between 
them— came  into  use.     They  were  perfectly  waterproof,  but 
^ere   expensive,    apt,    if  warmed,    to    suffer    the    enclosed 
resinous  substance  to  come  through  the  enclosing  surfaces, 
and  had  besides  a  very  disagreeable  smell.     Afterwards  it 
was  found  that  a  volatile  oil,  procured  by  the  distillation 
of  the  substance  itself,  was  the  best  possible  solvent,  and 
since  then  the  manufacture  has  rapidly  and  steadily  increased. 
Twenty  years  ago  goloshes  were  made  of  this  material; 
bat  they  had  the  great  fault  of  becoming  soft  and  adhesive 
irhen  warm,    and  of   unpleasantly  contracting   when   cold. 
About  the  year  1845,  Mr.  Hancock  found  that  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  caoutchouc,  the  latter, 
irxtlioat  losing  its  elastic  qualities,  acquires  the  property  of 
TBOBting  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature.     This  process 
IB   called  Tulcanization ;    and  the  uses   to  which  this  new 
oompoimd  has  since  been  put  are  well-nigh  innumerable. 
StQl  farther  advances  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Goodyear, 
ma  American,  who,  by  adding  sulphur  in  larger  quantities, 
ham  eonrerted  the  original  material  into  a  substance  as  hard 
as  horn,  and  has  thus  led  to  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
fMdbi^  pen-holders,  and  a  yariety  of  other  articles  of  great 
^ittfl  general  use. 

or  two  other  of  the  manifold  purposes  to  which.  thi& 
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resin  is  now  put  may  be  mentioned.  A  small  quantity,  mizec 
with  rape-seed  oil,  makes  an  excellent  mixture  for  greasing 
the  wheels  of  machiner}*.  Melted,  and  mixed  with  finely 
powdered  slake  lime,  it  forms  a  cement  which  will  keep  vesseL 
air-tight  for  years;  and  marine  glue,  used  in  ship-building 
which  resists  the  action  of  water,  even  though  the  blocki 
joined  together  by  it  are  submerged  for  years,  is  merely  f 
compoimd  of  gum  lac  and  India  rubber. 

A  few  years  since  (in  1843)  Mr.  Montgomerie,  an  Englisb 
surgeon,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  qualities 
possessed  by  a  peculiar  substance,  used  by  the  Malays  from 
time  imnaemorial  for  making  the  handles  of  their  hatcherts: 
he  sent  an  account  of  it,  with  specimens,  to  the  Eoyal 
Societ5\  The  fame  of  this  new  article  spread  rapidly: 
everybody,  for  a  little  while,  set  to  work  to  mend  theii 
own  shoes;  and  great  were  tlie  advantages  which  were 
believed  to  attach  to  this  substance  as  a  preservative  from 
coughs,  colds,  asthmas,  rheumatism,  &c.,  &c.  It  had,  how- 
ever, this  unpleasant  quahty,  that  if  the  wearer  of  shoes 
with  gutta  x>ei'cha  soles  came  too  near  the  fire,  putting  his 
feet  ujion  the  fender  to  waim  them  for  instance,  he  waa 
speedily  reminded  that  the  new  matenal  became  soft  and 
sticky  at  a  comi^aratively  low  temperature,  and  consequently 
its  employment  for  this  purpose  declined  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  arisen. 

Gutta  percha,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable  for  a  much  higher  purpose.  It  has  many  propertiei 
in  conmion  with  India  rubber,  being  completely  insoluble  in 
water,  tenacious,  but  not  elastic.  It  is  an  extremely  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  constitutes  the  beet 
possible  material  for  the  coating  of  electric  telegraph  wires ; 
without  it,  all  our  submarine  telegraphs  would  be  a  failure; 
Tvdth  it,  we  shall  yet  put  a  girdle  of  communication  round  the 
world.  It  serves  also  for  water-pipes,  baskets,  boxes,  combf, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
Tbjs  also  la  the  gum  collected  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
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the  Icasandra  Gutta.  It  grows  large  and  liigh,  witli  a  crown 
of  dense,  small,  dark-green  leaves,  and  a  round,  smooth, 
tnmk,  beming  white  blossoms  and  sweet  fruit.  The  Malays 
i2ied,  for  their  own  purposes,  to  cut  down  the  trees  for  tho  sake 
of  the  reein ;  but  this  destructive  process,  which,  in  meeting 
the  sudden  and  rapidly-incTeasing  demand,  would  have  soon 
destroyed  the  source  from  which  it  was  obtained,  has  been 
once  prevented,  and  the  gum  is  now  gathered  as  in  the  case 
of  caoutchouc.  So  greatly  has  the  demand  for  these  sub- 
stances increased,  that  we  may  well  wonder  whether  the 
supply  can  be  kept  up :  but  so  wisely  has  the  Creator 
ammged  for  the  increasing  wants  of  man,  that  it  is  found 
that  these  and  similar  trees  are  sx^read  in  such  abundance 
orer  many  parts  of  the  tropics,  that  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained on  the  subject.  P. 

■  litf^ — 

The  Mccd. — Of  all  tho  noble  works  of  God,  that  of  the  human  mind  lias 
erer  been  conndcrcd  tho  grandest.  It  is,  however,  like  all  else  created, 
capable  of  coltiTation ;  and  just  in  that  degree  as  the  mind  is  improved 
and  rendered  pure,  it  is  fitted  for  rational  enjoyment  and  pure  happiness. 
Tliat  penon  who  spends  a  whole  existence  without  a  realization  of  the 
gicttt  ends  for  which  he  was  designed ;  without  feeling  a  soaring  of  the  soul 
above  mere  mercenary  motives  and  desires ;  not  knowing  that  he  is  a  por- 
tion, afl  it  were,  of  one  vast  machine,  in  which  each  piece  has  a  part  to 
perform,  having  no  heart  beating  in  common  with  those  of  his  fellow-men, 
no  feelings  in  which  self  is  not  Uie  beginning  and  end,  may  well  be  said 
not  to  live.  His  mind  is  shut  in  by  a  moral  darkness,  and  ho  merely 
oagtiy  a  blank  in  tho  world,  and  goes  to  tho  tomb  with  scarcely  a  regret. 
Bach,  beings  we  have  seen  and  wondered  at — wondered  that  a  moi-tal, 
eadowed  with  so  many  noble  qualities,  and  capable  of  tho  highest  attain- 
mcni  of  intellectuality,  should  slumber  on  through  a  world  like  ours,  in 
vhidi  is  everything  beautiful  and  sublime,  to  coll  forth  his  energies  and 
excite  his  admiration — a  world  which  affords  subjects  for  exercising  every 
ttrelj  sttribote  with  which  we  are  gifted,  and  opens  a  scene  of  tho  richest 
'  to  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  of  such  a  diversified 
r,  that  wo  may  never  grow  weary.  I^  then,  you  would  wish  to 
fiffi%  in  the  tme  aenie  of  the  term,  cultivato  the  mind,  give  vent  to  pure 
>  and  noUe  feelings,  and  pen  not  up  every  thought  and  deaiiQ  m 
"  Une  more  for  the  good  of  your  foUow-men,  and  in  aoeking  \]hc»x 
r  wSi  pmmote  your  owxl 
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THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 
CHAPTEB     III. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arnold's  family 
at  Bayswater,  a  new  house,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  them, 
was  taken  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  with  throe  young  children 
about  the  ages  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  youngest — a  girl  of  five,  a  boy 
of  three,  and  an  infant.  Betty  quickly  applied  for,  and  also 
obtained,  the  work  from  this  family.  All  these  additions 
obliged  her  to  employ  niore  help,  and  increase  her  own  exer- 
tions, but  she  did  not  flag;  she  was  saving  money  to  appren- 
tice her  boy  to  a  respectable  trade.  Tom  still  attended  the 
Sunday-school ;  his  mother  had  kept  him  at  a  day-school  in  the 
village  until  the  opening  of  a  British  school  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  where  he  had  been  a  most  attentive  scholar  for  two 
years.  Perhaps  Miss  Arnold  might  have  been  justified  in  her 
remark,  that  the  education  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
was  calculated  to  make  the  parents  uplifted.  Tom's  proficiency 
and  honourable  success  at  the  emmiinations  certainly  excited 
a  mother's  pride ;  but  Betty  had  other  reasons  for  exvdtation 
at  finding  her  son  so  far  above  his  compeers,  of  which  MiflB 
Arnold  had  no  knowledge.  This  lady  was  not,  however,  mn- 
gular  in  her  opinion.  Hundreds  of  learned  and  wise  men  in 
the  kingdom  even  then  hesitated  to  approve  of  such  a  system 
of  education  among  the  poor.  Young  people  instructed  at  the 
middle-class  schools,  thirty  years  ago,  knew  but  little  of  the 
really  useful  and  solid  branches  of  English  study  then  begin- 
ning to  be  so  thoroughly  taught  to  their  poorer  brethren. 
With  young  ladies  the  case  was  even  worse,  and  the  poflsi- 
bility  of  nursemaids,  housemaids,  and  cooks,  excelling  tlieir 
maatera'  daughters  in  all  useful  and.  iiitelifictvLQlknowledge  ^ 
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T^dly  becoming  a  reality.  Society  at  length  took  the  alarm. 
Ladies'  colleges  sprang  up,  in  which  the  solid  was  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  superficial,  and  more  recently,  the  universities 
hare  opened  their  dosed  gates,[to  give  young  men  who  had  not 
the  means  of  becoming  members,  an  opportunity  of  testing  their 
knowledge  and  acquirements  by[sui)erior  examinations.  And 
in  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  for  both  sexes,  the  plans 
and  course  of  education  are  totally  and  entirely  different  from 
the  hum-drum  routine  of  the  period  referred  to.  But  this  is  a 
digression,  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  Tom  Watson. 

At  the  British  school  he  certainly  acquired  a  thorough 
Imowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  but  a 
flmattering  of  history,  grammar,  and  geography,  for  until  the 
age  of  eleven  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard  the  names  of  these 
latter  studies.  But  to  his  mother,  his  knowledge  was  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  gladly  and  lovingly  she  worked  to  save 
-the  necessary  money  for  his  apprenticeship.  The  two  years  at 
the  British  school,  however,  had,  to  a  great  degree,  drawn  out 
the  boy's  intellectual  powers,  and  his  bright  face  and  sparkling 
eyes  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Arnold.  On 
lesring  the  house  early  on  a  Saturday  morning,  he  on  one  or 
two  occafiions  encountered  '.the  boy  as  he  stopped  at  the  door 
with  his  cart  full  of  carefrdly  packed  baskets  of  linen,  drawn  by 
a  sleek,  happy-looking  donkey,  who  worked  willingly,  as  those 
patient  ATn'mRla  will  work  for  those  who  are  kind  to  them. 

One  morning  Mr.  Arnold  addressed  the  boy  as  he  respect- 
fnlly  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass  down  the  steps,  touching  his 
cap  as  he  did  so. 

'*  Are  yoa  Mrs.  Watson's  son,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked, 
"Yes,  air." 

^  And  how  do  yon  employ  yourself  every  day  ?  you  are  not 

ahrajB  taking  out  the  linen  for  your  mother." 

I        '*  No,  ar,  I  go  to  the  British  school,  excepting  Monday  after- 

I  -'SOdBisnd  Satazdaya — Saturday's  a  whole  holiday,  air." 

It!  -^^ am i^ad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  employed;  but  is 

""'""■  "moat  time  for  you  to  leave  school?  Howoldare^fou?" 
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"  Thirteen-and-a-half;  I'm  going  to  be  prenticed  when  Tm 
fourteen,  mother's  saving  the  money  for  me." 

''  Is  she  ?  then  she's  a  very  good  mother ;  I  hope  you  are  a 
good  and  obedient  son  to  her  in  return." 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom;  but  he  hung  down  his  head  as  ho 
spoke — conscience  told  him  how  often  he  had  mocked  and  in- 
sulted this  good  mother,  who  was  working  so  hard  for  hini 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  won't  hinder  you  any  longer,  ring  the 
bell,  some  one  will  attend  to  you." 

Mr.  Arnold  walked  on,  Tom  touching  his  hat  again  most 
respectfully  to  him.  Tom  related  this  encounter  and  what 
passed  to  his  mother,  but  she  remembered  her  reception  from, 
as  she  supj>osed,  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  her  haughty  spirit  rose  at 
once. 

"  Like  his  impudence,  indeed,  to  question  you,  look  at  his 
wife,  a  proud,  stuck-up  thing.  Oh  yes,  they'd  like  to  know 
all  about  us?  what's  it  to  him,  I  wonder." 

**  But,  mother,"  said  Tom,  "  if  it  was  Mr.  Arnold,  he  isn't  a   : 
bit  proud,  and  I'm  sure  he  spoke  to  me  as  kind  as  possible." 

''Don't  tell  me;  do  you  think  I  don't  understand  these 
proud  people  better  than  you  do  ?  I'll  never  go  near  them 
again,  not  I.  They  send  me  my  money  every  week ;  and  bo 
they  ought,  I  works  hard  for  it ;  no  thanks  to  them." 

"  Mother,"  began  Tom  in  an  impetuous  tone — and  then  the 
kind  words  he  had  heard  in  the  morning  stopped  him,  "I 
hope  you  are  a  good  son  to  such  a  good  mother" — ^he  bit  his 
lij)  and  turned  away. 

0  Betty,  Betty,  a  little  more  control  of  yourself,  and  a  littiB  , 
more  consequent  control  of  your  boy  in  his  childish  days,  and  •' 
what  a  character  his  might  have  been ! 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  of  the  boy  to  i 
his  wife  and  sister,  and  related  the  few  words 'that  had  passed 
between  them. 

"  He  is  a  very  bright,  intelligent,  well-spoken  boy,"  he 
continued,  "  and  has  been  at  the  British  school,  so  I  have  no  i 
doubt  he  can  read  and  write  weU." 
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e  do  for  your  office,   Edward?"   aaked  Mrs. 
leard  you  inquiring  for  some  one   the  other 

ne  thought  of  it  when  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
Lother  has  saved  money  to  apprentice  him  to  a 

1  more  suitable  for  the  son  of  a  laundress,"  said 
tx)mfully. 

haps  in  a  general  way  it  would  be  so,  but  there 
;  superior  about  this  boy ;  he  seems  likely  to  rise 
f  he  had  the  opportunity." 
not  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  unsettle  the  boy's 
[lis  wife  in  her  gentle  way,  "  especially  if  his 
3cided  what  to  do  with  him,  and  he  is  so  ready 
her  wishes." 

right,  my  deai*  Mary,  I  should  indeed  be  sorry 
i  result ;  still  I  shall  make  inquiries  about  him." 
)re  was  said  respecting  Tom  for  some  weeks, 
casionally  met  him  at  the  house  door  on  Satur- 
ays  recognised  him  with  kind  words,  Tom  re- 
pectful  and  gratified  acknowledgment  of  the 
thing  like  jealousy  arose  in  the  mother's  heart 
B  with  which  Tom  described  these  meetings  to 
3st  persons  of  hasty  tempers,  she  took  strong 
id  the  reception  she  had  met  with  from  the 
.  Arnold  had  influenced  her  against  the  whole 
w  weeks  after  the  little  rencontre  with  Tom 
Lmold  called  as  usual  upon  the  landlord's  agent 
the  rent  of  his  present  residence.  After  a  few 
icting  the  changes  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
pdlj  taking  place,  this  gentleman  remarked, 
n.  Arnold  employs  the  feunous  laundress,  Betty 

I0II8  ?  "  was  the  amused  rejoinder. 
bqps  I  should  have  said  notable  for  her  indxistar} 
•  oAllmg,  but  I  did  not  refer  to  tixat.  ^ou 
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are  not,  I  dare  say,  aware  that  she  is  the  daughter-in-law  of 
a  wealthy  coni-factor  in  the  city." 

"  No,  indeed,  but  that  accounts  for  something  which  struck 
mo  in  the  appearoneo  of  her  son  as  above  his  xnother^s 
position." 

"  Yery  possibly,  Mrs.  Watson  was  a  servant  in  the  family, 
and  the  son  married  her,  which  so  displeased  his  father  that 
ho  cast  him  on  the  world  to  earn  a  living  as  he  best  might- 
Poor  fellow,  ho  died  young,  leaving  his  wife  and  one  child ; 
this  boy,  no  doubt,  of  whom  you  speak." 

"  But  would  the  gi-andfather  do  nothing  for  the  widow?" 
asked  Mr.  Arnold. 

'*  No,  I  have  heard  that  with  all  her  devemess,  she  has  a 
violent  tomj^cr;  that  she  x>^o^<^y  insulted  her  husband's 
father  after  her  mamage,  thus  widening  the  breach  between 
them ;  and  I  have  heard  that  her  temper,  added  to  his  diatress 
at  the  separation  from  his  fanuly,  hastened  her  husband's 
death." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  report,"  replied 
Mr.  Arnold,  ''  for  by  all  accoimts  her  temper  is  still  just  what 
you  describe ;  but  the  boy  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  it  is 
a  pity  he  shoidd  suffer  for  his  mother's  feiult.  I  had  some 
thought  of  offering  to  take  him  into  my  cotrnting-house." 

The  agent  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "  Well  it  would  be  a 
kind  act  perhaps,  but  the  only  son  of  such  a  mother  would 
scarcely  be  well  trained  or  sufficiently  under  control  for  suck  a 
position  as  that,  I  fear ;  she  is  a  woman  of  no  education ;  ahfr 
can,  I  believe,  scarcely  read  or  write." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  "  she  is  much  to  be  comr 
mended  for  her  industry  and  her  endeavours  to  educate  her 
boy.  He  tells  me  she  has  nearly  saved  sufficient  to  ap- 
prentice him  to  a  carx^enter." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  was  the  reply ;  **  I  have  heard  that 
when  her  husband  died,  she  was  too  proud  to  ask  asaiatanoe 
from  his  family,  and  after  placing  her  infant  at  nuzee^  aho 
went  as  a  domestic  servant  for  a  few  years  till  she  could  aav^ 
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-eaongli  to  begin  on  her  own  account ;  how  she  has  succeeded 
is  well  known  to  eveiy  one  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"All  this  only  deepens  my  interest  for  her  son,'*  replied 
Mr.  Arnold;  "and  yet  if  he  inherits  this  proud,  violent 
temper,  I  should  fear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  liim. 
Temper  such  as  you  have  described,  when  uncontrolled  by 
religion,  will  destroy  the  beauty  of  any  character,  whatever 
other  good  qualities  it  may  possess." 

"Indeed  you  are  right,  sir,"  replied  the  agent,  who  was 
zather  taken  aback,  as  men  of  the  world  so  often  are,  by  the 
straightforward  utterance  of  a  religious  sentiment  in  a  count- 
ing-house. 

But  Mr.    Arnold   was    not    one    to    look   upon   religion 

as  something  unsuited  to  eveiy-day  life.     He  now,  however, 

walked  away  irom  the  agent's  office  more  than  ever  interested 

for  the  widow's  son,  and  earnestly  anxious  to  discover  how  far 

Ills  Sunday-school  instruction  had  succeeded  in  teaching  him 

the  value  of  self-control  in  the  most  trifling  matters.     Mr. 

Arnold  repeated  what  he  had  heard  to  his  wife;   she  was 

equally  interested  and  surprised  as  himself ;  but  they  decided 

to  leave  Tom  alone  for  a  while,  he  had  stated  his  mother's 

intention  not  to  apprentice  him  until  he  had  reached  the  age 

o£  fourteen.     By  the  end  of  October  he  would,  according  to 

his  own  account,  be  vexy  near  that  ag^,  and  a  day  or  two 

bebve  the  family  left  Bayswator  to  return  to  London,  MEr. 

Anold  considered  would  be  time  enough  to  carry  out  his 

intoitions  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Watson  respecting  the  future 

oflierson. 

ItBAKm. — ^Without  reason,  a«  on  a  tempestuous  soa,  wo  arc  the  sport  of 
mtrffimd  and  wave,  and  know  not,  till  the  OTent  hath  detennmod  it,  how 
ttsnaxt  billow  will  dispoao  of  ns ;  whether  it  will  dash  as  agamst  a  rock, 
•  dme  vt  into  a  quiet  harbour. — Zucm, 

84TIMO  TO  GiTB. — Frugality  is  good,  if  liberality  be  joined  with  it 
ttt  int  k  leaving  off  fuperfluoua  expenses ;  the  last  is  bestowing  than 
tl  A*  benefit  of  others  that  need.  The  first  without  the  last  begets 
■;  file  laat  without  the  first  begets  prodigality.— 7r.P#wi. 
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"When  the  human  mind  began  to  be  emancipated  from 
long  thraldom  in  which  Home  had  held  it,  one  of  the 
indications  of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  manner  in  w 
poets,  historians,  ecclesiastics,  and  literary  characters 
general,  showed  their  hostility  to  the  superstition  and 
morality  of  the  Bomish  pontiffs  and  the  chief  dignitaric 
the  Church.  But  of  all  the  opponents  that  ever  sprang 
of  the  Church  itself,  no  one  ever  propagated  his  opinions  ' 
greater  boldness,  or  was  attended  with  greater  success,  1 
Martin  Luther. 

This  celebrated  reformer  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  Nover 
10th,  1-183.  His  parents  were  extremely  anxious  to  b 
up  their  children  religiously ;  but  they  entertained  very  e 
notions  of  the  duties  of  children,  and  made  too  little  allowj 
for  their  failings.  Martin  was  treated  with  a  severity  w 
cannot  be  justified.  The  sound  of  his  father's  voice  filled 
with  terror;  and  so  much  about  Divine  justice  and  etc 
pimishment  entered  into  his  teaching,  that  Martin  thoi 
more  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  angry  Gk)d,  greatly  to  be  feo 
than  as  a  merciful  Saviour,  greatly  to  be  loved.  Marg 
Luther  was  extremely  desirous  to  have  her  son  broughi 
to  the  Church ;  but  her  husband  held  the  majority  of  ei 
siastics  in  such  utter  contempt,  that  he  refused  to  liste: 
such  a  proposal.  Ilaving  perceived,  however,  that  Mc 
possessed  good  abilities,  he  determined  to  have  him 
educated;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  him  to  schoo 
Magdeburg.  John  Luther  was  poor  at  the  time,  and 
a  large  family  to  support:  Martin,  therefore,  was  lef 
obtain  food  by  singing  in  the  streets,  in  company  with  o 
poor  boys. 

Having  endured  great  privations  for  a  year,  he  was  Tem< 
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tc  a  similar  school  at  Eisenach,  where  his  mother's  brother 
lixedy  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  never  lot  his  poor  nephew 
starve.  Soon,  however,  the  coldness  of  the  imde  drove 
Martin  to  beg  or  starve ;  and  the  latter  would  probably  have 
beei  his  lot,  had  not  the  sweetness  of  his  singing,  and  his 
pitiable  condition,  aroused  the  sympathies  of  Conrad  Cotta 
and  kis  wife  Ursula,  who  made  the  poor  youth  a  hapi)y  home 
dming  the  rest  of  his  stay  at  Eisenach.  The  strength  of  his 
understanding,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  memory,  convinced  ^s  teachers  that  his 
education  ought  now  to  bo  carried  on  at  a  university,  and 
accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  Erfurt.  Here 
his  progress  in  study  was  such  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  university ;  but  as  his  father  designed  liim  for  the 
law,  he  cliiefly  studied  for  that  profession. 

Luther  was  very  devout,  but  had  always  a  painful  idea 
that  Ood  was  chiefly  engaged  in  punisliing  rebels;  indeed 
he  had  had  no  means  for  correcting  such  an  imjust  notion,  for 
he  never  saw  a  Bible  till  aft<?r  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Among  the  neglected  books  in  the  librarj'  ho  one  day  foimd 
a  Latin  Bible,  and  ever  after  he  delighted  in  searching  the 
Bacred  Scriptures.  He  rapidly  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  but  having 
leen  something  of  the  treasures  of  the  Word  of  GK)d,  aU 
other  knowledge  and  all  other  teaching  failed  to  satisfy  him. 
A  dangerous  illness,  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  and  an 
airful  thunderstorm,  deex)ly  impressed  him  with  the  necessity 
of  securing  his  own  salvation,  and,  as  he  believed  this  could 
itot  be  done  in  connection  with  secular  work,  ho  resolved  to 
beoosne  a  monk.  This  resolution  he  one  night  communicated 
to  a  few  friends,  and  then,  alone  and  in  darkness,  he  asked 
admiasion  to  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Erfurt. 

For  two  whole  days  his  friends  besieged  the  convent,  in 

tiie  hopes  of  being  able  to  turn  Luther  from  his  purpose ; 

kvi  ilie   monksy   delighted  with   their   acquisition,   refused 

'teaDov  any  one  to  see  him  for  a  whole  month.    When 
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Martin  again  appeared  in  public,  it  was  in  a  monk's  habit^ 
with  a  wallet  on  liis  back,  and  begging  from  door  to  door; 
but,  an  he  considered  such  discipline  necessary  to  gain  fior 
him  the  favour  of  God,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  de- 
gradation. Wlien  night  come  on  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
low,  narrow  cell,  where  ho  often  dei)rived  himself  of  food 
and  sleep,  that  he  niiglit  the  better  work  out  his  salyatioiL. 
His  fastings  and  mortifications  brought  no  peace  to  his 
conscience,  but  they  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave. 

About  this  time  the  convent  was  visited  by  Staupitz,  the 
vicar-general,  a  kind  and  good  man,  who  soon  perceived 
the  wasted  frame  and  dejected  manner  of  Luther,  and  who 
assured  him  that  nothing  but  faith  in  Christ  could  bring 
peace  to  his  soul.  He  cnti*eated  him  to  draw  his  theology 
entirely  from  tho  Bible ;  and,  before  leaving  the  monastery, 
he  presented  liim  with  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Luther  was  filled  with  joy,  and  gladly  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  his  spiiitual  father.  In  1507  he  became  a  priest, 
and  about  a  year  after  that  he  became  one  of  the  professozB 
of  the  Wittemberg  University.  Li  1509  ho  began  to  lecture 
on  the  Scriptures.  His  expressive  countenance,  his  noble 
air,  his  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  brought  great  crowds  to 
hear  him,  and  among  them  Frederick,  tho  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  founded  the  University. 

Luther's  experience  of  cx)nvent  life  satisfied  him  that  holi- 
ness was  not  to  be  found  there;  but  he  had  a  high  idea 
of  the  holiness  of  Eome,  and,  accordingly,  when  sent  there 
in  1511,  he  no  sooner  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  thazL 
he  fell  on  Ids  knees,  exclaiming,  *^  Holy  Home,  I  salute 
thee!"  A  short  stay  there,  however,  showed  him  that 
Home  presented  a  spectacle  of  ignorance  and  wickedness  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found. 

In  1512  Luther  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  took 
an  oath  to  defend  evangelical  truth  with  all  his  xnight. 
His  love  for  the  truth  was  soon  put  to  the  test;    jfor  a 
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mvnk  called  Tetzel  was  passing  througli  Germany,  declaidng 
thit  he  had  the  merits  of  Christ  for  sale,  and  that  all  who 
w<nld  buy  them  might  obtain  pardon  for  any  sin,  past  or 
futit-e.  The  impudence  and  wickedness  of  this  indulgence 
merdiant,  and  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  multitudes  who 
crowded  eagerly  round  him  to  purchase  his  worthless  wares, 
roused  the  spirit  of  Luther,  who,  by  his  preaching  and 
writing,  did  his  utmost  to  counteract  the  evil.  In  opposing 
Tetzel,  however,  Luther  had  imwittingly  opposed  the  Pope : 
and  socn  champions  for  his  Holiness  appeared,  who  burnt 
Lather'£  writings,  contradicted  his  statements,  and  exult- 
inglj  asserted  that  soon  he  would  be  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
To  the  alarm  of  his  friends.  Pope  Leo  X.  summoned  him 
to  Home;  but  the  Elector,  imwilling  to  expose  Luther  to 
such  danger,  refused  to  give  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  Luther 
was  compelled  to  disobey  the  summons.  Ho  was  then  sum- 
moned before  the  Pope's  legate,  at  Augsburg,  and  then 
commanded  to  repent  and  ask  for  pardon ;  but  as  no  proof 
▼as  given  that  he  had  said  anything  contrary  to  the  Scrij)- 
tores,  he  firmly  maintained  that  indulgences  were  barren 
and  miprofitable,  and  that  no  man  could  be  justified  before 
God  without  faith. 

Many  influential  persons  now  declared  themselves  friends 
of  Luther,  and  the  University  of  Wittemberg  openly  declared 
itself  favourable  to  him.  The  quarrel  was  not  now  between 
Lather  and  the  Pope  merely,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  use  great  caution  in  managing  the  matter.  Threats, 
promises,  entreaties,  arguments,  were  all  tried  against  Luther; 
but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  the  Bible ; 
and  Leo  therefore  issued  a  bull,  by  which  the  reformer  was 
•*  given  over  to  Satan,  unless  he  shoidd  recant  within  sixiy 
days."  Lather  publicly  burnt  the  bull,  and  thus  increased 
file  breach  between  him  and  Home.  Leo  now  sought  the 
•id  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Luther  was 
aonaeqaently  summoned  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where 
I  princeB  of  the  empire  were  to  be  present.     His  friends 
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Bald  he  would  be  going  to  certain  death,  as  there  were  so 
many  enemies  at  Worms;  but  Luther  declared  that  he 
would  go  if  there  were  as  many  devils  there  as  tiles  on  the 
housetops. 

Ou  his  journey  he  met  with  great  kindness :  and  Then, 
he  dre.w  near  the  city,  above  a  hundred  gentlomea  on 
horseback  met  him,  and  escorted  him  into  the  dty.  As 
he  passed  to  the  hall,  the  streets  were  thronged,  and  every 
available  space  in  windows  and  on  housetops  was  crowded 
with  spectators.  On  entering  the  hall,  the  intrepd  man 
foimd  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  emperor  then 
living,  and  two  hundred  electors,  dukes,  princes,  &c.  A  pile  of 
books  lay  on  the  table,  and  Luther  was  asked  wliether  he 
had  written  them,  and  whether  he  would  retract  the  doc- 
trines therein  set  forth.  He  acknowledged  the  books  to  be 
his;  but  with  reference  to  retractation  he  said,  "If  I  am 
not  convinced  by  proof  from  Holy  Scripture,  I  neither  can 
nor  wiU  reti-act  anything."  On  the  19th  of  April  Charles 
declared  that  he  would  use  every  means  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  Luther  and  his  adherents. 

Luther's  death  now  seemed  certain :  but  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  the  waggon  which  was 
conveying  Luther  back  was  passing  the  woods  of  Thiiringen, 
five  armed  men  suddenly  rushed  out  and  carried  him  off 
to  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  where  his  name,  dress,  and 
personal  appearance  were  so  changed,  that  for  nine  months 
he  remained  in  safe  retirement.  Though  his  friends  did 
not  know  where  he  was,  yet  letters  and  pamphlets  appeared 
from  time  to  time  to  assure  them  of  liis  existence;  and 
at  last  so  many  disorders  began  to  trouble  the  Church  which 
he  had  founded,  that  he  left  his  concealment,  and  again 
openly  preached  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  During  Luther's 
captivity  Leo  X.  died;  and  Charles  was  so  much  engaged 
in  war  against  France  and  Turkey,  that  the  reformers  were 
left  in  peace.  Luther  and  his  beloved  friend,  Melancthon, 
then  broiight  out  the  New  Testament  in  German;   and  so 
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great  waa  the  demand  for  it,  that  in  less  than  twelve  years 

tifty-eight  editions  were  sold.     So  much  had  the  Reformation 

spread,  that  when,  in  1530,  Charles  threatened  to  extiq)ate 

the  heresy,  many  of  the  German  princes  declared  they  would 

rather  lose  their  lives  than  give  up  the  Word  of  God.     A 

Diet  was  aasembled  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1530,  to  consider 

the   business  of   religion;   but    after    trying   promises   and 

threatenings  for   six  months,    the   Diet   closed  with    every 

prospect  of  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the  reformers. 

The  evil  day  was  again  put  off;  for  other  troubles  demanded 

the  Emperor's  attention.      The  threat  was  at  last  carried 

into  execution;   but  not  till  Luther  had  ceased    from  his 

labours,  and  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

In  1546  he  went  to  Eisleben  to  act  as  peace-maker  between 
the  Dukes  of  Mansfeldt  and  their  subjects,  and  while  there 
the  summons  to  depart  from  this  world  reached  him.  He 
had  long  been  anxious  to  depart;  and,  when  assured  that 
his  time  had  come,  he  joyfully  commended  his  spiiit  to 
God.  In  his  last  prayer  he  said,  "  Heavenly  Father,  though 
I  must  now  lay  down  this  body,  yet  know  I  assuredly  that 
I  shall  dwell  with  thee  for  ever,  and  tliat  none  can  pluck 
me  out  of  thy  hands."     He  died  Feb.  18,  1546. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  have  since  passed,  and 
the  work  which  Luther  commenced  has  gone  on,  blessing 
the  world  and  bringing  glory  to  God ;  and  Luther  himself 
still  stands  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  the  Lord 
has  ever  employed  in  the  development  of  his  Divine  pur- 
poses. 

W.  H. 


A  Hax. — The  man  whom  I  call  descndng  the  name,  is  ono  whose 
Ikoq^  and  exortiona  are  for  others  rather  than  himself,  whose  high 
fHpoM  it  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while  hcaron 
M^  fUlli  affbcd  meana  of  aooomplishing  it.  He  who  will  neither  seek  an 
'  '"  '  )  I7  a  apedona  road,  nor  take  an  evil  path  to  secure  a 

Itttpoie.— ^  Waiter  Scott. 
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The  glory  of  Britain  is  the  open  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the^ 
people :  this  is  the  source  of  her  present  enlightenment  and 
the  pledge  of  her  future  prosperity.  Everywhere  throughout 
our  land  the  Bible  is  more  or  less  known,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  its  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 
Who  can  imagine  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  light 
were  withdrawn?  if  it  were  i)ossible  not  only  to  take  the 
book  out  of  our  land,  but  to  efface  its  teachings  and  precepts 
from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  ?  Surely  a  honor  of 
great  darkness  would  be  upon  us,  and  we  should  seek  some 
to  lead  us  by  the  hand.  We  know  it  was  not  always  as  it  is 
now  eran  here  in  happy  England;  that  in  many  countries 
less  fiEiYoured  this  darkness  is  still  felt,  while  in  oihen  flufr 
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cbud  is  but  just  passing  away  and  the  true  light  beginning  to 

filune.     Just  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  London  Missionary 

Society  sent  a  deputation  to  France  to  pubKsh  the  New  Testa- 

xnent  in  the  French  language,  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 

Tehgion,  four  days  were  employed  in  searching  among  the 

Ixwk^eUerB  of  Paris  before  a  New  Testament  could  be  found ; 

and  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  this  day,  where  the  power  of 

'the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  is   paramount,   erery  effort   is 

employed  to  ezdude  the  entrance  of  this  blessing. 

That  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even 

in  Italy,  a  better  day  is  dawning,  and  a  happier  state  of  things 

springing  into  existence,  is  due  primarily  to  the  circulation  of 

the  Scriptnree ;  and  this  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 

owing  to  the  patient,  earnest,  self-denying  labours  of  the 

Colporteur,  who,  with  his  leathern  bag  of  Bibles  and  religious 

tracts  upon  his  shoulder,  passes  from  house  to  house  and 

'Village  to  Tillage,  or  pitches  his  table  by  the  wayside  in  the 

city  he  has  selected,  and  there  offers  the  word  of  Qod  fop 


The  first  recorded  instance  of  these  efforts  in  modem  times 
is  the  case  of  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  under  the  first 
Napoleon;  having  himself  become  a  believer  in  Christ,  he 
broted  his  remaining  days  to  the  work  of  Bible  Colportage, 
end  during  the  ten  years  following  the  commencement  of  his 
UKmtB  in  1820,  he  succeeded  in  circulating  no  less  than 
Mve  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  the  instru« 
iBsnt  in!  establishing  several  Ptotestant  congregations. 

When  ColxMirtage  thus  began  Popery  and  Infidelity  reigned 
tboagfaont  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
tUt  agency  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
HtQj  and  quietly  gaining  access  to  the  homes  of  the  masses 
of  file  people. 

The  Odporteurs,  who  found  that  the  Gospel  was  nearly 
■dbown,  ntsw  that  on  the  one  hand  there  were  some  who,  in 
fti  ttune  of  religion,  hastened  to  bum  the  New  Testament, 
nl  «i  liie  other  those  who  utterly  despised  its  pirisM!v\!lQ&, 
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conceiving  them  only  to  merit  tho  contempt  of  the  wise  and 
philosophic.  Soon,  however,  in  accordance  with  GKid's  ppo- 
miso,  it  was  found  that  liis  word  did  not  return  to  him  void, 
hut  prospered  in  tlio  tiling  whereto  he  had  sent  it. 

These  early  attempts  at  circulating  the  Scriptures  by  this 
simple  mctliod  have  led  to  tho  adoption  of  more  extended  and 
systematic  ]}lsLnfi.  In  1837,  in  connection  with  but  one  reli- 
gious society  in  France,  fortj'-four  Colporteurs  were  emx)loTed, 
who,  going  forth  ui>on  their  mission,  offered,  and  in  four 
mimths  sold,  nearly  forty-five  thousand  copies  of  tlie  word  of 
truth.  In  1858  there  were  some  hundred  and  twenty  agents 
thus  engaged,  and  M.  de  Pressense  considers  that  there  have 
been  scattered  througli  France  4,400,000  copies  tlirough  the 
exertions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone. 

Tlie  labours  of  these  good  men  are  not  confined  to  the  more 
Rale  of  the  book,  though  tliis  alone  would  be  to  ai*comx)li8h 
much,  care  is  taken  in  selecting  and  appointing  them,  to  choose 
only  those  who  possess  Christian  devotedness  and  intelligence, 
and  they  are  often  employed  in  reading  and  expoimding  the 
word,  and  in  many  jJacros  whore  no  Pi-otestant  commimity  as 
yet  exists,  the  periodical  visit  of  the  Colporteur  is  looked 
forward  to,  and  the  occasion  imi)roved  by  the  simple  Bible 
students,  who  delight  to  meet  him  and  propound  to  him  their 
difficidties,  and  seek  his  aid  in  explaining  the  passages  wliich 
have  seemed  to  them  hard  to  be  understood.  AVe  have  not 
•space  here  to  dwell  upon  tlio  extension  of  this  plan  whioh  has 
taken  place  in  other  Continental  coimtries,  but  we  cannot 
forbear  from  giving  our  readers  just  a  i)eep  at  what  is  going 
on  among  the  successors  of  the  ancient  and  persecuted  Wal- 
densian  Christians  in  Italy,  hoping  it  will  cause  us  all  to  value 
yet  more  highly  our  privilege  in  possessing  the  Bible. 

**  It  was  a  week  night  scr\'ice,"  writes  one,  "  and,  determined 
to  ascertain  what  we  could  by  personal  observation,  we  found 
our  way  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
when  a  scene  presented  itself  we  shall  never  forget.  Forty- 
two  men  and  thirty  women  were  there,  all  in  the  prime  of  life, 
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all  in  the  dress  thoy  had  worn  during  the  da}-,  weaiy,  toil- 
prom,  rough  labourers,  seated  on  benches ;  all  who  could  read 
—and  there  were  many — ^with  an  Italian  New  Testament  in 
hand,  which  they  were  regarding  with  deep  and  fixed  interest. 
The  evangelist  sitting  in  front  was  reading  a  chapter  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  explaining  as  he  went  on,  and  at  times 
interrapting,  but  at  the  same  time  enlivening  the  exercise  by 
putting  questions  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  were  imderstood.     The  answers  were 
given  simply  and  clearly.     This  lasted  about  half-an-honr,  a 
Inrief  extempore  prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  one  of  the  poor 
men  xnresent,  an  utterance  marked  by  deep  emotion,  and  then 
a  hymn  was  sung,  a  simple  version  of  tlioso  beautiful  and  well 
known  lines — 

'  Just  afl  I  am,  without  ono  ploa, 
But  that  thy  blood  waH  8ho<l  for  mc, 
And  that  thou  bidst  mo  come  to  thee, 
O  Liimb  of  Uod,  I  come.' 

After  this  an  expository  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  treasure 

hid  in  a  field  was  delivered  with  great  force,  fluenc}',  and 

animation.     The  auditors  listened  with  the  deepest  interest, 

not  a  single  person  appearing  inattentive  or  sleepy.     Another 

of  the  congregation  now  prayed,  tlie  whole  company  kneeling, 

and  a  second  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  they  broke  up.*' 

"Who  does  not  feel  that  these  people  are  very  near  to  liim  by 

the  fact  of  tlieir  possessing  a  common  interest  in  the  Gospel 

and  the  Saviour?    And  this  work  of  evangelization,  though 

now  carried  on  apart  from  the  Colporteur,  owes  its  existence 

to  his  labours,  for  when  tlio  pereecutod  Christians  of  Florence 

fled  firom  their  city  in  1851  and  visited  these  valleys,  they 

foond  that  the  seed  of  God's  word  had  already  been  sown  far 

and  wide,  and  that  the  people  were  waiting  to  receive  their 

menage.  P. 

— « — 

CiS4P  EsmeBTATXHENT. — Xo  entortainmcnt  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor 
» lasting. — Ln^y  3/1  W,  Ifontasiu. 
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CnAPTEB     Y. — DOES     HE     KNOW? 

The  letters  had  just  been  brought  into  the  breakfast-room. 
Nod  was  gone  off  to  school ;  and  Etta  still  lingered,  rather 
curious  to  know  what  could  be  tho  contents  of  one  letter^ 
evidently  a  foreign  one,  in  which  Mr.  Qraham  was  rery 
deeply  engrossed. 

Her  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied ;  for  Mr.  Gbaham,  havixig 
finished  reading  tho  letter,  announced,  as  he  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  refolded  it,  "  Your  Aunt  Lucy  is  coming  home." 

"  Coming  home  here,  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Etta  anxiously, 
not  feeling  quite  certain  whether  she  ought  to  be  glad  or  not. 

^*  She  wUl  come  here  first,  probably,"  replied  Mr.  Ghaham. 
^*  I  must  go  and  meet  her  at  Southampton.  Are  you  afraid 
she  will  be  for  setting  you  to  rights?  I  don't  think  that  is 
much  in  her  way." 

Etta  was  all  eagerness.  ''What  is  she  like?  Is  shfr 
clever  ?   Is  she  pretty  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  Three  (xuestions  in  a  breath,  Etta,"  said  her  fSather  good- 
naturedly;  ''which  am  I  to  answer  first?   I  don't  know  that 
I  am  quite  competent  to  answer  any  one  of  them  fully.    Is  she 
clever  ?    I  hardly  know ;  as  much  so  as  most  people,  I  should 
think.    Ptetty?    There,  again,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
You  must  remember,  Etta,  it  is  nearly  fifteen  years  sinoo 
she  went  to  India ;  she  was  little  more  than  seventeen  then." 
Mr.  Graham  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  muss 
upon  tho  changes  which  those  fifteen  years  had  wroug^ty  and 
to  try  and  fancy  how  fax  they  had  altered  his  sister  from  what 
lie  remembered  her. 
But  Etta  bad  no  intention  of  letdngldxximTiAA  ^"^miRmL 
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"  Thirty-two ;  then  she  is  not  so  very  old  now.  I'm  glad 
of  that.  Bnt,  papa,  you  can  remember  what  she  was  like 
before  she  went  ?  " 

''8he  was  the  best  of  little  sisters,"  said  Mr.  Graham 
warmly.  "  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
her  at  home.  Your  grandmamma  was  not  strong,  and  so  Lucy 
looked  after  everjrthing  and  helped  everybody,  ^m  the  time 
when  she  was  quite  a  child." 

<«  Didn't  she  do  any  lessons  then  ? "    asked  Etta,  with 
interest. 

'^  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  it  was  holiday-time  when  I  was  at 


"  Was  she  fond  of  reading?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  her  read- 
ing when  she  made  the  tea,  though ;  but  then  I  don't  remem- 
ber her  pouring  half  of  it  into  the  saucer,  which  perhaps 
almoat  made  up  for  it." 

**  Now,  papa,  you  know  I  only  did  it  once,"  said  Etta, 
''  and  that  was  because  it  really  was  so  very  interesting,  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Qraham,  "  I  dare  say  Aunt 
Lucy  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  that  and  a  few  other 
tiiingB  besides,  if  you  ask  her.  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  you,  and  pleasant  for  us  all." 

^  I  wish  I  knew  what  she  were  like,"  said  Etta ;  ''  I  don't 
measi  ootaide,  partieolarly ;  but  what  sort  of  things  and  people 
she  likes." 

'^  Fm  afraid  I  can't  help  you  much ;  but  I  don't  think  she 
vai  vecy  mueh  given  to  books,  if  t  remember  right.  All  I 
kamr  is,  I  used  to  think  her  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  human 
being  oonld  be.  You  had  better  talk  to  Evans  about  her,  she 
kMwher." 
lb.  Graham  went  away,  and  Etta  remained  for  a  few 


LoQj  cofoldn't  he  dever,  as  Etta  was  aoooBboimoflL  \o 
r/  and  yet  her  fkther  seemed  to  tave  YieenTon 
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fond  of  her.  If  he  had  been  like  Mrs.  Duval  now,  it  would 
not  have  been  any  great  wonder ;  for  she,  so  Etta  was  accus- 
tomed to  think,  did  not  care  if  peoxde  had  no  more  brains  than 
donkeys.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Duval,  in  her  desire  of  correcting 
Etta's  disposition  to  attach  undue  importance  to  talent,  had 
eiTcd  in  tho  other  extreme,  and  had  seemed  to  set  too  litHe 
value  upon  it.  Certainly  she  had  not  succeeded  in  her  objeGt, 
for  Etta,  far  from  altering  her  opinion,  held  to  it  tho  closer, 
i'uUy  conscious  that  she  was  countenanced  in  it  by  her  father. 
^Ers.  Duval  might  find  faidt  with  her  standard  of  excellence, 
and  question  the  justice  of  it,  but  was  it  not  the  very  same  as 
that  which  she  heard  applied  by  others,  who  were  quite  as 
likely  to  be  right  as  Mi-s.  Duval  ?  Etta  went  to  find  out  Evans, 
and  learn  all  she  could  about  Aunt  Lucy.  It  was  not  much. 
To  be  sure,  Evans  went  off  into  rai)tures,  declaring  "  she  was 
tho  sweetest  yoimg  lady  that  ever  lived."  But  this  was  not 
very  enlightening ;  and  any  more  jirecise  information  was  not 
to  be  obtained  from  her.  However,  with  the  scanty  know- 
ledge she  had  gleaned,  and  a  little  conjecture  to  help  out  with, 
Etta  contnved  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  Aunt  Luc}''s  picture 
pretty  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  whether  accurately  or 
not  remained  to  l.)e  proveil.  How  diligently  Etta  practised, 
and  wrote,  and  read,  that  day  and  the  days  following !  How 
many  times  she  wondered  whether  Aunt  Lucy  had  played  as 
well  as  hei'self  at  her  age ;  whether  she  liad  learnt  GFerman 
and  Latin,  upon  which  latter  Etta  especially  prided  herself; 
and,  above  all,  whether  she  had  wTitten  poetiy.  It  did  not 
seem  very  likely ;  and  perhaps,  deep  down,  unacknowledged 
oven  to  herself,  there  was  a  thought  in  Etta's  mind  that 
Aunt  Lucy  would  be  considerably  astonished  to  find  what 
u  clever  niece  she  had.  However,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
was  quite  as  anxious  in  Ned's  behalf,  that  he  too  should 
make  a  favourable  impression.  As  was'  to  have  been 
expected,  ho  had  not  long  retained  his  high  place  in  the 
form,  hut  he  was  still  above  Kemp,  who  had  been  unusually 
JajTfr  of  late. 
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Xed's  fear  that  Lis  act  of  deceit  would  he  found  out,  had 
been  growing  gradually  loss  and  loss ;  and  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  certain  that  Kemp  know  nothing  of  it,  when  his 
fean  were  again  aroused. 

He  and  Etta  had  been  invited  to  spend  an  evening  with  the 
Hardjs;  Kemp  too  was  there,  and  anotlier  schoolfellow. 
Kemp  was  by  no  means  a  i^articular  favourite  witli  Alfred 
Hardy ;  but  he  had  no  parents,  and  lived  with  an  old  maiden 
amit ;  and  so  kind-hearted  Mi*s.  Hardy  x>itied  him,  and  often 
told  Alfred  to  bring  him  home,  "  to  make  a  little  change  for 
him,"  as  she  said,  <'  for  ho  must  be  dull,  ^vith  no  ono  to  speak 
to  bat  Miss  Kemp." 

**  Well,  what  shall  we  play  at  ?  "  said  Alfred,  after  tea. 
**  The  poetry  game,"  suggested  some  one.     "  We  j^layed  it 
the  other  night  at  Wilmot's  ;  it*s  stunning  fun." 
"  Yes,  I  know,  but  Eachol  does  not  like  it." 
"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"    said    Rachel  cheorfuUj*.     "  Etta 
will  like  it,  and  I  can  listen.     I  am  too  stupid  to  play,  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  you." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  said  Ned.  **  I  never  could  make  a 
rhyme,  so  it's  no  use  my  trying." 

"  It  is  only  a  knack,"  said  Alfred ;  **  but  we  must  have 
something  we  can  all  join  in.     '  Consequences,'  Rachel  ?  " 

**  Yes,  that  will  do,  I  should  tliink ;  "  and  away  went 
Bachel  to  collect  pencils  and  paper. 

"  Everybody  puts  down  an  adjective,  folds  the  paper  over  it, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  next,"  explained  ^Vlfred,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  who  might  not  remember  tlie  game.  **  Then  the  name 
of  somebodj' ;  thou  another  adjective  and  proper  name,  a  place, 
and  a  consequence.  You  mustn't  imfold  the  paper  to  see  what 
hsft  been  written  before,  you  know;  it  must  all  come  by 
dunce.    Now  then." 

The  papers  had  been  passed  on  two  or  three  times,  when 
tiiere  was  a  little  commotion  at  one  end  of  the  table. 

"Yoall  know  soon  enough,"  said  Kemp  to  Ned  in  tta 
vadartoiifl^  ^^ and  ru  tbank you  not  to  look  over  me." 
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"  I  wasn't,"  said  Ned  indignantly,  "  I  was  only " 

"  (July  or  altogether,  it  doesn't  matter,  I  don't  care,"  said 
Kf'iiip  indifierently,  and  seeming  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
[)i(^(o  of  x>ap^r  before  liim.  There  was  a  sore  feeling  in  his 
mind  against  Ned,  which  was  constantly  showing  itself  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  nettled  him  to  have  Ned  above  him ;  and 
yfit  he  would  not  exert  himself  to  regain  his  place.  Instead  of 
this  ho  preferred  annoj-ing  his  rival  secretly  in  every  possible 
way.  Now,  looking  hurriedly  roimd  the  table  to  see  that 
every  one  was  engage<l  with  themselves,  he  imfolded  the 
pa^Hjr  which  had  been  jmssed  to  him,  to  see  what  the  adjective 
was  wliic^h  was  to  qualify  the  proper  name  he  was  to  write; 
and  then,  thinking  no  one  had  seen  him,  wrote  down  Ned's 
name.  Accordingly,  when  the  papers  came  to  be  read,  in  one 
of  tliem  was,  **  Cheating  Ned  Graham." 

Ni-d  colouroil  crimson  and  looked  at  Kemp.  "  He  must 
know,"  ho  thought,  and  all  his  fears  came  back  with  renewed 
f[)r(fe. 

**  I  didn't  do  it,"  said  Kemp,  answering  the  look. 

**  I  j^ut  dovni  the  adjective,"  said  tlio  boy  next  Kemp,  seeing 
that  Nod  looked  uncomfortable.  **  I  didn't  mean  any  hann; 
it  was  the  first  that  came  into  my  head." 

**  N«}d  doesn't  care,"  said  Alfred;  "  everybody  knows  it's 
all  clianco ; "  and  he  went  on  reading.  But  Ned  could  not 
ft>ol  til  at  it  was  all  chance  just  then,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  felt  that  the  epithet  was  entirely  unmerited. 

He  had  another  little  squabble  before  the  evening  was  over. 

Alfrinl  could  not  understand  it,  for  Ned  was  usually  veiy 
good-toini)enMl ;  and,  as  they  went  to  school  the  next  morning, 
he  said  to  him,  '*  "Wliat's  the  reason  you  and  Kemp  are  always 
sparring  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  answered  Ned,  colouring  up  to  the  tips  of 
his  ears,     "  I  suppose  he  doesn't  like  my  being  above  him." 

'*  He's  been  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  lately,"  returned 
^Vlfrod.     "  There's  no  getting  a  civil  word  out  of  him." 

"  I  can't  bear  him,"  said  Ned  vehementl}'.     "  He's  alwajs 
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jJagnfng  and   bothering.     I    wish    my  desk  weren't    next 

"  What  was  he  saying  about  the  English  essay  prize  last 
night?" 

*'  He  doesn't  mean  to  tiy  for  it,  so  he  says." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me,  then,"  said  Alfred.  "  If  he 
did  choose  to  try,  it  would  be  a  near  go  between  us  two." 

Then  Alfred  did  mean  to  try !  and  it  never  even  entered  his 
head  to  think  of  Ned  as  a  possible  rival.  Poor  Ned !  what  was 
he  to  do  ?  Etta  would  never  believe  it  was  any  other  than  his 
own  fault  if  he  failed;  and  how  could  ho  possibly  hope  to 
succeed  against  Alfred  ? 

"I  wish  I  had  Kemp's  chance,"  he  said  despondingly ; 
"  wouldn't  I  try !  " 

"  Try  without  it,"  said  Alfred  briskly;  "  and  I  wish  you 
might  get  it,  that  is — well,  you  know,  I  wish  we  could  both 
get  it." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Ned  heartily ;  "  but  you  are  sure  of  it." 

"  Not  if  Kemp  takes  it  into  his  head  to  try  all  on  a  sudden. 
He's  an  odd  fellow ;  one  can't  get  anything  out  of  him  ;  he  is 
always  so  close.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  changed 
his  mind,  afror  all,  just  at  the  last." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  won't  get  it,  any  way,"  said  Ned,  feeling 
anything  but  charitable. 

Alfred  at  first  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  though  liis 
own  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  Ned's.  But  he  tried  to 
call  to  mind  something  he  had  lately  heard  Bachel  quote  about 
fulure  and  success ;  and  then  he  said,  ^<  Well,  whether  he  gets 
xt^  or  whether  he  doesn't,  it  won't  make  any  real  difierence  to 
in,  will  it?" 

Ned  thought  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
tolam. 

**  I  mean,"  said  Alfred,  seeing  that  his  companion  looked 
laAfBt  puzzled,  *'  it  wiQ  only  be  the  difference  of  the  prize ; 
[  it  woo't  make  our  essays  better  or  worse  really." 

^  Wotse  than  his,  if  he  gets  it,"  said  Ned. 
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"  But  if  he  hadn't  tried  they  wouldn't  have  been  any  bett 
though  they  might  have  got  the  prize  as  being  the  b 
sent  in." 

"  I  wish  it  were  doing  one's  best,  and  not  the  best  tl 
mattered,"  observed  Ned,  as  they  reached  the  gate. 

"  Well,"  said  Alfred,  seriously  and  half  slyly,  as  if 
scarcely  liked  to  say  it,  **  you  know  it  is  all  that  matters, 
one  sense,  not  for  the  prize,  but  for  one's  duty." 

And  then  the  two  boys  went  into  school. 


J[)mvit  antr  Jfrienbs. 

Oh  !  there's  a  power  to  make  each  hoiir 

As  sweet  as  Heaven  designed  it ; 
Nor  need  wo  roam  to  bring  it  home, 

Though  few  there  be  tluit  find  it. 
We  look  too  high  for  things  close  by, 

And  lose  what  Nature  found  us : 
For  earth  hath  here  no  charm  so  dear 

As  home  and  friends  around  us. 

Wo  oft  destroj'  the  present  joy 

For  future  hopes,  and  praise  them : 
Whilst  flowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our  feet, 

If  we'd  but  stoop  to  raise  them. 
For  things  afar  still  sweetest  are 

AVhcn  youth's  bright  spell  hath  bound  us, 
But  soon  we*ro  taught  that  earth  hath  nought 

Like  home  and  Mends  around  ub. 

Tlio  friends  that  speed  in  time  of  need, 

When  hope's  last  reed  is  shaken, 
Will  show  us  still  that  come  what  will 

We  arc  not  quite  forsaken. 
Though  all  wore  night  if  but  the  light 

From  friendship's  altar  crowned  us, 
'Twould  prove  tho  bliss  of  earth  was  this — 

Our  homd  and  frienda  around  qb. 
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Life  abounds  with  little  trials.  Trials  of  faith,  of  virtue,  of 
temper.  Theymeet  one  at  every  turn,  and  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner.  They  perplex,  annoy,  and  harass  the  mind.  They 
Ksturb  i>eace,  and  check  progress  in  what  is  great  and  good, 
18  well  as  in  meaner  and  mos{  trivial  things.  They  cannot 
jften  bo  foreseen,  and  can  seldom  be  remedied.  They  are 
^erally  regarded  by  mankind  as  disagreeable,  troublesome 
ittle  enemies,  to  be  fumed  and  fretted  at,  like  stinging  gnats 
m  a  summer  day.  Not  grand  or  noble  enough  to  meet  armed 
o  the  teeth  in  single  combat,  yet  powerful  to  cause  some 
measiness,  and  scare  away  peace. 

Many  persons  imagine  they  could  bear  great  trials — that 
onder  circumstances  of  the  most  trjdng  nature  their  fortitude 
irould  be  unshrinking — ^that  if  they  only  had  an  opportimity 
irf  meeting  some  great  foe,  they  would  prove  themselves  men 
tnd  no  mistake ;  but  these  little,  contemptible  trials,  not  big 
anough  for  combat,  yet  not  small  enough  for  indifference, 
perplex  them  sadly,  disturb  them  grievously,  are  in  fact, 
hardly  to  be  borne. 

The  mistake  made,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  this.  Little  trials 
■re  considered  and  treated  as  little  enemies,  when  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  little  friends.  Now,  little  friends  are  some- 
limes  of  great  service,  even  to  very  great  folks — ^like  the 
OMmse  in  the  fable  who  set  the  mighty  lion  free — and  little 
bills,  if  properly  received,  will  be  of  great  service  too. 

The  Spartans  are  said  to  have  trained  their  children  to 
mbae  extraordinary  hardships,  by  subjecting  them  continually 
to  imneceBsary  pains  and  privations,  which  they  learnt  to 
Irffar  without  murmuring.  So  the  mind  may  be  trained  to 
;  and  fortitude  not  by  seeking  trials,  but  by  cheerfully 
;  those  that  arrive  imsought.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
triala  are  more  easily  to  be  borne  than  little  ones, 
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the  reason  sucli  an  opinion  often  prevails  is,  that  the  small 
trial  is  a  reality,  while  the  groat  one  exists  only  in  imagination. 
It  is  by  carefully  improving  our  small  trials  that  we  gather 
strength  to  endure  groat  ones.  Like  the  3'outhful  Boman 
STvdmmer  spoken  of  by  Thomson,  we  gather  strength  for 
mighty  victories  by  a  succession  of  small  triumphs. 

"Henco  tho  limbs 
Knit  into  force,  and  the  samo  lioman  arm 
Tlijit  rose  \-ictorioiis  o'dr  tlic  conquered  eoiih, 
First  learned  wliilo  tender  to  subdno  the  wave." 

Patience  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  littlo  trials 
can  teach.  **  Tribulation  worketh  patience;"  and  trials,  if 
properly  improved,  will,  like  the  strokes  of  a  clever  aitiBti 
produce  at  length  the  lovely  image  of  this  excellent  virtue. 

By  accepting  little  trials  as  fiiends,  we  also  add  gzeady 
to  our  comfoi-t  and  jieace  of  mind;  trials  are  doubled  by 
grumbling  discontented  spirits ;  they  are  not  content  ^wiih 
the  exact  amount  of  trial  they  are  called  to  bear,  but  cling  to 
it,  and  turn  it  over,  and  murmur  at  it,  as  if  they  were  loth  to 
see  the  last  of  it ;  whereas  if  they  were  content  to  get  all  the 
good  they  could  out  of  it,  and  then  dismiss  it  witli  all  x^ossiUe 
expedition,  they  would  find  it  far  less  irksome,  and  more  eaaj 
to  bo  borne. 

Little  aimoyances,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  train,  a  wet  holiday, 
a  spoilt  dinner,  the  non-arrival  of  an  expected  friend,  or  a 
slight  attack  of  sickness,  which  a  cheerful  person  would  make 
light  of,  are  to  some  causes  of  serious  comx^laint  and  diaap- 
pointment,  not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  their  friends  alsQi 
whom  tliey  selfishly  drag  in  to  help  them  bear  their  trouble. 

But  there  are  tiials  more  depressing  and  distreBsixig  than 
these  ordinary  accidents  of  evory-day  life,  which  though  too 
small  to  be  observed  by  the  passer-by,  yet  give  some  pain,  axid 
may  bo  made  to  do  the  friend's  office.  The  Christian  has  mai^ 
such  trials.  Trials  the  world  knows  nothing  about ;  trials  from 
sinful  thoughts,  trials  from  weakness,  trials  from  coldnesB  ef 
heart,  trials  from    £Euthl6a6ne8s  and   doubting,  trials  firom 
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d  pride,  trials  from  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil.  So 
JO  imperceptible,  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  heart  that 
under  them  and  monms  oyer  them.  These  trials  are 
,  useful,  valuable  friends.  They  are  sent  to  teach  us- 
ilness,  prayerfidness,  himiility,  distrustfiihiess  of  our- 
reliance  upon  Ood.  If  we  had  them  not,  we  should 
(  proud  and  self-satisfied,  we  should  forget  that  we 
Divine  help  constantly.  We  should  perhaps  &11  asleep, 
;  with  our  state,  pleased  with  our  excellence ;  like  the 
virgins,  forgetting  we  had  no  oil  in  our  lamx>8.  These^ 
eep  us  awake,  aHve,  active.  They  cause  us  sorrow,  but 
>lige  us  to  make  progress ;  they  show  us  our  feebleness 
sufficiency,  but  they  lead  us  to  the  strength  and  suf- 
r  of  our  Bedeemer. 

18,  then,  endeavour  to  make  the  best,  with  God's  help^ 
r  our  little  trials,  and  feel  assured  that  when  he  affliota 
9ther  in  great  or  small  things,  he  does  so  in  love. 

A.H.  L. 


Sabbath. — The  Sabbath  is  God's  special  present  to  the  working- 
id  one  of  its  chief  objects  is  to  prolong  his  life,  and  preserve 
his  working  tone.  In  the  vital  system  it  acts  like  a  compensa- 
id ;  a  replenishes  the  spirits,  the  elasticity  and  vigotir,  which  the 
iayi  have  drained  away,  and  supplies  the  force  which  is  to  fiU  the 
succeeding ;  and  in  the  economy  of  cxLstenco,  it  answers  the  same 
as,  in  the  economy  of  income,  is  answered  by  a  savings*  bank. 
pH  man  who  puts  aside  a  pound  to-day,  and  another  pound  next 
Bd  who  in  a  quiet  way  is  always  putting  past  his  stated  pound 
M  to  time,  when  he  grows  old  and  frail,  gets  not  only  the  same 
kuik  again,  but  a  good  many  pounds  bendes.  And  the  conscien- 
mwho  husbands  one  day  of  existence  every  week — ^who,  instead 
tag  the  Sabbath  to  be  trampled  and  torn  in  the  hurry  and 
rSiC  fife,  treasures  it  devoutly  up — ^tho  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  keeps 

Kid  in  length  of  days  and  a  hale  old  age  gives  it  back  with 
■ninga'  basik  of  human  existence  is  the  weekly  Sabbath.    ■ 
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The  village  cliurch  was  under  repairs,  and  many  were  the 
consiilt4itions  respecting  the  best  mode  of  putting  it  in  order. 
Some  of  the  authorities  wished  merely  to  have  the  ancient 
structure  restored  to  its  original  quaintness  and  irregularityi 
while  others  pleaded  loudly  the  desirableness  of  introducing 
modem  imi)rovement8  and  discarding  timo-wom  incon* 
veniences.  The  state  of  the  village  purse,  however,  at  length 
settled  many  knotty  points,  and  fixed  the  limits  of  the  altera- 
tions. 

Rosa  and  her  grandi)apa  watched  the  workmen  with  much 
interest,  though  ho  had  long  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  parish  business,  and  she  listened  with  delight 
to  tlie  chronicles  of  bygone  times  which  were  recalled  by  little 
incidents  during  the  labours.  The  churchyard,  therefore,  was 
a  favourite  Pi)ot  not  only  for  the  present  activities  within  its 
enclosure,  but  because  it  was  the  resting-place  of  the  mortal 
2)art  of  many  loved  oues,  and  for  the  associations  and  aspira- 
tions it  thus  inspired,  and  for  the  lovely  view  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  and  the  peaceful  rural  sounds  to  be  enjoyed  amid 
the  silence  of  natui'e.  Like  most  elderly  x^eople,  grandpapa 
was  rather  conservative  in  his  preferences,  and  rejoiced  to  Bee 
many  things  left  as  they  were  in  his  boyhood,  though  he  never 
opi)osed  the  adoption  of  any  real  improvement. 

''I  am  glad,  Bosa,"  he  remarked,  after  watching  the 
painter  who  was  retouching  the  old-fashioned  tablets  which 
contained  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  adorn 
the  interior  of  most  old  English  churches — **  I  am  glad  our 
friends  have  retained  these  inscriptions  in  all  their  peculiarity. 
I  hox>e  they  will  be  as  useful  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  pre- 
sent day  as  they  have  been  to  me  through  my  long  life.  Many 
a  time,  when  the  sermon  seemed  long  and  dry  to  my  ftliiMiali 
stupidity,  I  have  conned  over  those  tablets,  and  thought  of 
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reasonfl  for  putting  some  words  in  capital  letters  and  honour- 
ing others  with  gilt  characters  or  coloured  decorations,  and 
learned  more  thus,  I  dare  say,  than  I  should  from  a  neater 
and  more  regular  style  of  writing." 

''  Those  gilt  and  illuminated  words  add  much  to  the  liveli- 
ness and  pretty  effect  of  the  tablets,  but  I  never  thought 
of  their  teaching  any  special  lessons.  Tell  mo  some,  dear 
grandpapa,  for  my  own  benefit,  and  that  I  may  teach  my 
Sunday-scholars  too." 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  obvious  why  the  name  of  Qt)d 
should  be  written  in  those  large  iUimiinated  characters :  as  a 
mark  of  the  reverence  and  esteem  in  which  our  all-wise 
Creator  and  almighty  Preserver  should  be  held  by  all  his 
creatures  who  are  gifted  with  a  rational  mind.  Then  the 
antiquated  plan  of  distinguishing  every  noun  and  pronoun  by 
eonmiencing  it  with  a  capital  calls  attention  to  the  individual 
re$ponsibilitif  these  commandments  entail.  Thou,  addresses  each 
single  person ;  no  matter  of  what  age,  no  matter  of  what  rank, 
each  one  after  another  must  come  up  for  examination,  and 
answer  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  God  in  the  last  judgment ;  for 
these  commandments  belong  to  each  of  us  as  completely  as  if 
there  were  no  other  person  in  the  universe." 

**  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  our  minister  generally  puts  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  words  Thou  as  ho  reads  them." 

*'  Doubtless  he  has  discovered  the  advantage  of  so  doing, 
especially  for  the  young.  For  my  own  part,  I  remember  with 
much  gratitude  the  valuable  influence  that  has  been  exercised 
on  my  own  life  by  those  great  letters  in  the  word  J^ot,  which 
onr  forefathers  have  painted  so  conspicuously  in  this  copy  of 
the  Deoalogue.  The  aged  minister's  voice,  now  long  silent  in 
the  grave,  has  often  seemed  to  reverberate  his  sonorous  Thau 
sAtfft  not  in  my  ears  at  business  eras  when  it  might  have 
greatly  to  my  worldly  advantage  to  have  forgotten 
i;  but  I  have  lived  to  see  so  many  promising  schemes 
limiw^io  nooghty  so  many  fair  seeming  reputations  blasted  by 
that  I  thank  Gbd  for  his  reminding  and  his 
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.restraining  grace.     Did  you  ever  obeerve,  Bosa,  what  may  be 
called  the  Negative  Precepts  of  the  Bible  ?  " 

"  No,  grandpapa,  I  cannot  say  I  have;  but  you  know  I  am 
but  a  learner  in  the  word  of  God  yet." 

<^  And  tlie  oldest  and  most  experienced  Christian  is  still  only 
a  learner,  my  dear;  but  observe  in  these  ten  commandments, 
for  instance,  how  very  few  ei^jom  any  positive  duty ;  only  two 
are  in  the  imperative  mood,  the  one  relating  to  the  Sabbath, 
the  otlier  to  duty  to  parents ;  all  the  remaining  eight  are  pro- 
hihitions,  Negative  Precepts,  forbidding  the  sins  to  which 
human  nature  is  most  prone." 

'*  These  tablets  do  not  argue  much  in  favour,  then,  of  Uie 
dignity  and  virtue  of  poor  human  nature,  which  is  sometimes 
so  proudly  vaunted." 

"Ah,  Itosa,  none  who  take  our  Saviour's  interpretation  of 
these  commandments,  and  yet  know  the  plague  of  their  own 
hearts,  can  hope  to  enter  heaven  by  obedience  to  them,  and 
yet  Christ  liimself  said  to  the  young  rider,  '  K  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  tJie  commandn%ents.'^  " 

"  We  shoTild  all  despair  if  it  were  not  for  Christ's  righteous- 
ness being  accepted  instead  of  ours." 

"Our  Ij0ix1*s  admonitions  were  briefly  summed  up  in  a 
similar  negative  manner.  Deny  thyself;  abstain  from  the 
sinful  actions,  words,  thoughts,  to  which  an  evil  heart  eon* 
tinually  prompts.  The  apostles  take  up  the  same  strain,  and 
caution  us  to  'forbear  threatening;'  'not  answering  again.' 
*  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.'  '  Be  not  drunk  with  wine.' 
'  Lie  not  one  to  another.'  '  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath, 
lest  they  be  discouraged ;'  *  Xot  rendering  railing  for  railing :' 
and  many  other  similar  prohibitions,  the  abundance  of  which 
will  surprise  you  if  you  seek  them  out." 

"Just  as  mamma  often  says  she  finds  perpetual  need  of 
saying  ^ DonH^  to  her  young  flock,  who  are  as  perpetualty 
straying  into  some  '  By-path  Meadow,'  or  '  Crooked  Temper 
Lane.' " 

''Alas,  Bosa!  joa  young  lambs  take  q&«  U\a  qH  aheep. 
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With  the  prophet  of  old  we  muBt  confess,  ^  We  have  turned 
etery  m$  to  hk  awn  way ;'  and  so  variously  evil  is  this  '  own  way* 
that  I  have  sometimes  thought  we  could  hardly  have  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
than  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  these  Negative  Precepts." 

**  How,  dear  grandpapa  ?  " 

"No  mere  human  beings  could  imagine  so  dark  a  picture  as 
is  drawn  of  man's  sinful  heart  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  imagine  such,  no  human  being  would  have 
dared  to  portray  it  for  fear  of  being  scouted  from  society. 
But  with  the  sin  God  has  pointed  out  the  remedy,  the  way  for 
ptzdon,  the  means  of  sancti£cation ;  for  the  Bible  tells  us, 
'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,' 
and  our  Heavenly  Father  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  them 
tiiat  ask  for  it." 

"One  would  fancy  it  must  be  very  easy  to  obey  Negative 
Pkecepts,  grandpapa,  to  refrain  ftom  sin." 

"  Few  find  it  so,  Bosa.  Eemember,  the  very  first  command- 
ment ever  issued  to  man  was  a  Negative  Precept.  When  our 
first  parents  were  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  only 
restriction  was,  '  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  ihou  %haU  not  eat  of  it,^  and  yet  such  was  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  that  they  did  not  resist  the  tempter's  invitation 
to  plnek  and  eat,  and  defy  the  Lord  Qt>d  who  had  placed  them 
amidst  an  abundance  which  ought  to  have  satisfied  their 
vfanost  wiaheB." 

'^Tme,  grandpapa!  I  had  forgotten  that  early  Bible 
Ifiawa." 

"Our  Lord  himself,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "com- 

poas  the  forsaking  of  sinfril  habits  to  cutting  off  a  right 

lund,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  lay  aside 

Ae  am  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us.    Often,  indeed,  are  people 

mfgaoaaxt  ot  the  real  nature  of  their  conduct  and  feelings, 

Alt  fhsj  pride  themselves  on  possessing  tho  virtue  or  grace 

.  S^TtjkiUi  ihej  aze  the  most  deficient;  just  as  the  Apostle  Peter 

' ^**--'*"   Coasted  of  his  courage  and  fidelity,  in  whichi  when 
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put  to  the  trial,  ho  so  signally  and  so  painfully  failed.  Indeed, 
in  our  Lord's  parablo  of  tho  talents,  the  one  who  might  have 
solaced  himself  with  tho  notion  that  he  had  done  no  harm  with 
his  buried  treasure,  was  condemned ;  while  in  liis  picture  of 
the  transactions  of  the  last  judgment  he  still  further  enforced 
Iiis  lesson  by  gi^nng  his  reason  for  the  adverse  sentence, 
'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  tho  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me.' " 

"What  foUy  it  must  be,  then,  grandpapa,  to  retire  fifom 
active  life  in  the  idea  that  a  mero  j^ossive  existence  must  bo 
free  from  sin  and  temptation." 

**Some  who  have  tried  the  solitude  of  deserts  have  found 
the  plague  of  their  own  hearts  increase  rather  than  diminish 
by  such  means,  Eosa.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  girl,  the 
safest  and  most  hopeful  sphere  is  that  in  wliich  Gk>d  places  ns 
by  his  pro^ddential  arrangements ;  and  whatever  may  befal  us 
there  he  has  promised  that  tliere  shall  no  temptation  take  us 
above  that  wo  can  bear,  but  that  ho  will  make  some  way  of 
escape,  or  enable  us  to  endure  it ;  therefore  let  us  go  on  cheer- 
fully, and  watch  and  jDray  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to 
fulfil  even  God's  Negative  Precepts." 

E.  W.  P. 


Enemifk. — Havo  you  oncmiofl?  Go  straight  on,  and  mind  them 
not.  K  they  block  np  your  path,  walk  around  them,  and  do  your  duty 
regardless  of  their  spite.  A  man  who  has  no  enemies  is  seldom  good  ftr 
anj'thin^ :  ho  is  made  of  that  kind  of  material  which  is  so  easily  worfcod, 
that  every  one  has  a  hand  in  it.  A  sterling  character — one  who  thiaki- 
for  himself,  and  speaks  what  he  thinks — is  always  sure  to  have  cncmiet. 
They  are  as  necessary  to  him  as  fresh  air :  they  keep  him  alive  and  activB. 
A  celebrated  character,  who  was  surrounded  with  enemies,  used  to 
remark,  "  They  are  sparks  which,  if  you  do  not  blow,  will  go  out  of  than- 
selves."  Let  this  be  your  feeling  while  endeavouring  to  live  down  the 
scandal  of  those  who  are  bitter  against  you.  If  you  stop  to  dispute,  j'oa 
do  but  as  they  desire,  and  open  the  way  for  moro  abuso.  Let  the  poor 
fellows  talk :  there  'v^'ill  be  a  reaction  if  you  perform  but  your  duty,  end 
hundreds  who  were  once  alienated  from  yon  will  flock  to  you  and  aoknow^* 
ledge  their  error. 
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LVKE  VII.  12. 

When  at  that  Eastern  city  gate— of  Nain — 
Jesus  with  pity  saw  what  death  had  slain : 
An  only  son  from  one  poor  widow  ta'cn, 
And  lain 
Her  head  so  low. 

Death  in  its  softest  form  demands  a  tear ; 
But  such  an  unkind  death  as  wo  have  hero 
JesuB  must  gaze  on — such  a  lonely  bier — 
Draw  near, 
Speak  and  restore. 

When  somo  near  spirit  dear  to  thee  is  flown, 
Thou  sorrowing  from  tho  grave,  feel'st  all  alono, 
Think  Christ  still  sees — he  hears  thy  inward  groan : 
'Tis  known 
And  felt  by  him. 

R.  J.  V. 
• • 


PieroTsnt. 


TsTE  Heroism  consists  not  so  much  in  performing  groat  deeds  as  good 
fines.  Every  hero's  name  is  not  inscribed  in  the  book  of  £une.  Every 
un  who  unobtrusively  and  quietly  tries  to  make  tho  world  better, 
ttdszmg  trialB  and  hardships  in  the  attempt,  resolutely  setting  him- 
Mif  about  the  work,  heeding  not  tho  scofis  and  jeers,  the  jests  and  taunts 
of  those  not  animated  by  tho  same  right-minded  zeal,  is  entitled  to  the 
mk  of  a  hero.  There  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  in  tho 
vorid  to  think  well  of  themselves.  Every  man  having  the  slightest  claims 
to  aadioGrity  efmiukrt  himtelf  to  be  a  Newton,  a  Shakiq>earc,  or  a 
lttpohioe»  acoording  as  hia  tastes  and  pursuits  aro  scientific,  literary,  or 


BbI  ha  it  the  true  hero  who,  when  danger  is  near,  boldly  hastens  to  the 
tMBW ;  or  when  diaease  and  fover  are  canning  off  the  ignorant  by  thou- 
JisAi  Md  the  wkked  by  tens  of  thousands,  careless  of  the  consequences 
mjtl/i^S/lm^iit'^nS&af^j  traids  the  tortuous  alley  intent  on  saving  a  soul, 
|M|||||ljMt  iloHi  may  be  the  result  of  the  arduous  enterprise. 
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Sirctt-trics  lit  Cairn. 

It  is  from  tho  housetops  that  the  strcet-cricrs  (so  charactcristio  of  every 
iiiition  as  showing  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  masses)  are  best  seen  and 
lionnl.  Many  of  thcso  vary  with  tho  season,  as  with  ns,  but  the  one  that 
bi-;rins  tho^diiy  never  changes ;  and  thongh  so  much  that  is  painfol  to  a 
Christiau  is  mixed  up  in  it,  still  the  early  call  to  prayer  must  always 
strike  otw  as  a  most  suitable  commencement  for  tho  work  of  every  day. 
Just  as  the  fii-st  ray  of  sunshine  ])reaks  forth,  the  muzzein's  cry  is  heard : 
*'  To  i»rayer,  to  prsiyer,  O  ye  believers  I  *'  It  is  but  a  form,  alas !  with  moifc 
of  the  hear(;rs ;  y(;t  the  verj-  form  reminds  a  servant  of  Gknl  of  the  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  beginning  each  day  with  prayer.  Then,  when  the 
echoing  voiec.'S  from  miiuiret  to  minaret  have  died  away,  the  "  woridng- 
duy '*  bogins,  and  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  num  make  themselves  known 
one  after  another. 

Firnt  is  heard  the  milk- woman's  call  (auFwcring  to  "  Milk  below  I ") : 
"  IIal(?eb  wa  latan !"  that  is,  new  milk,  and  that  which  has  been  purposely 
turned  slightly  sour  and  thick,  and  is  a  favourite  article  for  broakfiftst^  and 
also  used  in  cookery,  all  over  the  East. 

Sometimes  a  woman  passes,  bearing  a  tray  on  hor  head,  with  small 
earthenware  bowls  filled  with  the  cream  of  buffaloes'  milk,  scalded,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Devonshire  f -lotted  cream.  This  dainty  is  called 
kifthfar,  and  is  much  liked  Ijy  Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 

In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  of  maize  is  commenced,  the  seller 
of  parched  com  is  heard  at  intervals  all  day.  '*  Mashallah  ya  doura  !*'  she 
exclaims  in  a  prolonged,  chanting  cry ;  and  her  store  of  young  ears  of  com 
roasted  in  their  own  husks  is  much  in  request.  The  sweetmeat-seller  i» 
usually  a  man,  who  goes  calling  out  in  tho  name  of  tho  Prophot — lusi/tfi  / 
I  never  recollect  seeing  a  woman  selling  sweetmeats.  Probably  it  WM 
considered  a  dignified  business,  as  consisting  of  mannfiM^tnred  artideSb 

The  most  musical,  {lerhaps,  of  all  our  Street-cxics  was  that  of  the  mIIv 
of  parched  peas  and  a  certain  little  nut  or  seed  which  is  mnch  esten  by 
children,  and  I  suspect  by  grown  people  also.  "  Ta  humoos !  ya  habil  anir! 
}-a  humoos!"  (O  parched  peas !  O  nuts  of  lovo!  &c.),  was  given  in  a  reaOj 
pretty  chant-like  manner,  and  with  a  good  voice.  Whether  the  tmw 
]>elonged  to  tho  indiWdual  or  tho  profession  I  do  not,  of  course,  profioH  t4> 
know. 

Tho  orange-crier  was  generally  a  woman ;  so  was  the  seller  of  zadiAi% 
who,  in  a  dismal  minor  key,  used  to  groan  out  her  "  Fig^  lubiat  T'sa  if  ii 
were  a  last  effort  of  a  despairing  wretch ;  but  very  likely  she  was  aa  ehiwiM 
as  her  neighbours,  and  only  cried  in  this  style  because  it  wi 
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r  in  the  day  the  shorbet-crier  was  heard.  He  had  moi'c 
6  saminer  than  in  the  winter,  and  on  days  when  the  khamseen 
owing,  the  tinkle  of  his  brass  cups  waa  BomeUmes  the  only 
e  hot  and  dusty  streets  during  the  sultry  afternoon  hours. 

most  commonly  sold  among  the  poor  is  merely  raisins  boiled 
ich  is  cooled,  or  else  treacle  and  water,  or  some  such  cheap 

all  harmless  enough.  The  itinerant  seller  of  cotton  hand- 
id  mnslin  for  the  ladies,  passes  oftcncst  in  the  afternoons, 
Cngliiih  cotton  and  Indian  muslins  ("  Shash  Hindee!")  with 

pu£Sng  his  goods,  just  as  itinerant  venders  do  with  us. 
J  seasoni!  arrive  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  have  each 

"  Eat  nabbco  !"  says  the  woman  selling  the  small  fruit  of  a 
jube-tree  commonly  called  nabbeey  and  very  little  worth  eating 
!.  **  Sugar-canes !  white  sugar-canes !  in  the  name  of  tho 
ihouts  9.  fellah,  or  peasant,  fresh  from  the  country,  and  bearing 
ick  pale  green  canes  on  his  shoulder.     The  purple  canes  arc 

I  oftener  heard  the  others  cried,  so  I  suppose  they  were  con- 
iter.  Then,  when  the  re/sl  hot  weather  set  in,  about  the  middle 
B  cucumbers  were  in  abundance,  and  eagerly  devoured  by  all 
I  tho  cucumber-seller  had  a  very  musfcal  and  lively  cry,  of 
3  not  possible  to  catch  all  the  words ;  but  tall  or  long  cucimi- 
red  to  Bedouins — or  else,  more  likely,  offered  to  Bedouins,  as 
be  specially  acceptable  to  men  of  the  desert — seemed  to  be  tho 
Mig,  as  £u*  as  one  could  tell. 

0  cry  is  more  striking,  after  all,  than  the  short  and  simple  cry 
•^carrier.  "  The  gift  of  Gk>d !"  he  says,  as  he  goes  along  with 
in  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  impossiblfc  to  hear  this  cry  without 
fche  Lord's  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria :  "  If  thou  knewest 
7od,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou 
▼©  asked  of  Him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.* 
kely  that  water,  so  invaluable  and  so  often  scarce  in  hot  coun- 
i  those  days  spoken  of,  as  now,  as  "  the  gift  of  God,"  t6  denote 
lees .  If  BO,  the  expression  would  be  exceedingly  forcible  to  tho 

1  fall  of  meaning. 

r-canier's  cry  in  Egypt  must  always  rouse  a  thoughtful  mind 
6oa  of  the  deep  necessities  of  tho  people,  of  the  thirst  which 
Imow  not  of,  and  of  the  living  water  which  few,  if  any,  have 
jO  fhe  poor  Moslems  in  that  great  city,  and  make  him  wish  and 
I  iiliie  when  the  sonorous  cry  of  "  Ya aater  Allah !"  shall  be 
\  erf  of  one  bringing  the  living  water  of  the  GU>spol  and 
J  gift  of  God !  **— Hogged  Life  in  JSgypL 
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Stripiurt  Questions  in  ^l^mt. 

Of  all  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour  when  cm  earUi, 

He  chose  hut  twelve  to  he  with  him  and  spreeA  his  doctrines  forth. 

One  followed  John  the  I>uptist  till  the  Lamh  of  €h>d  appeared; 

And  one  took  Jesus  to  his  house,  and  there  a  feast  prepared. 

One  for  dissimulation  ut  Antiocli  was  hlamed ; 

And  one  **  an  Israelite  indeed  "  by  Jesus  Christ  was  named. 

Two  wished  to  call  do'wn  fire  from  heaven,  as  one  of  old  had  done ; 

And  one  of  good  Salomc*s  sons  took  weeping  Hary  home. 

One  had  the  bag,  took  what  was  given,  and  bought  things  for  the  feast ; 

And  three  of  them  the  SaA-iour  honoured  far  above  the  rest. 

One  told  the  Saviour  'twould  suffice  would  he  the  Father  show ; 

And  one,  when  Jesus'  death  seemed  nigh,  said,  **  Let  us  with  him  ga*' 

One  was  a  ze^dot,  one  a  thief,  and  one  a  publican. 

The  two  I've  missed,  the  ten  I've  given,  tell  me  if  you  can. 

H. 

Bcn^xm  (Oucstbns  in  |ll^em^  for  %ril. 

Elisf.us. — Luke  iv.  27. 

David.— Luke  xxi.  41—44 ;  Acts  ii.  29,  30. 

JoxAs. — Matthew  xii.  40. 

Elias. — i^Iatthew  xvii.  10,  13. 

MosE.**. — John  V.  46. 

Zaciiarias. — ^Matthew  zxiii.  35. 

W. 


Duties  and  Extents. — ^Duties  are  ours :  events  are  God's.  This  i 
an  infinite  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  miserable,  tempted,  dyinij^ 
creature.  On  this  consideration  only  can  he  securely  lay  down  his  held 
and  close  his  eyes. — Cecil. 

The  Secret  of  Great  Workers. — Groat  workers  are  always  frequent 
and  orderly,  and  being  possessed  of  incessant  activity,  they  norer  lose  a 
moment.  They  apply  their  whole  mind  to  what  they  ore  aboat,  and,  liks 
the  hand  of  a  watch,  they  never  stop,  although  their  equal  moremientB  in 
the  same  day  almost  escape  observation. 
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%  Crij?  io  Bnaixiban, 


HE  morning  that  found  us  starting  in  the  cha- 
_  raetor  of  pedestrians  to  climb  the  heights  of 
^  Snowdon  and  gaze  ui)on  tlio  scene  of  grandeur 
'  which  its  summit  commands,  dawned  in  all  the 
glory  tliat  belongs  to  July.  At  once  throwing  off 
4^  all  reserve,  we  shouldered  our  knai)sa(^ks,  whoso 
Z^^  shiny,  ahopi)}'  aj^pearanco  must  have  proclaimed 
^1  ua  novices.  Blithely  we  passed  the  sturdy  work- 
l^A.  man,  and  the  nimble  errand-boy,  hunying  to 
their  daily  toil,  and  fancied  wo  could  trace  on 
some  countenances  a  shade  of  regret  as  our  pur- 
pose was  i)ercoived.  A  railway  journey  more 
than  usually  tedious  brought  us  at  last  to  Cliester, 
which  was  to  bo  the  starting-point,  and  in  ex- 
ploring which  old-fashioned  city  the  next  morning 
was  to  be  spent.  The  quiet  old  place,  with  its 
Homan  wall,  its  curious  **  Rows,"  carved  gables,  and  other 
petdiarities,  haa  been  so  recently  described  to  the  readers 
Fjf  this  Magazine,  that  nothing  more  is  needed  here,  than  a 
T(^ll-de■eIved  testimony  to  the  faitlifulness  and  interest  of 
^  sketch  then  given.  Longing  to  be  fairly  off,  the  earliest 
opportunity  found  us,  as  merry  as  three  bids  could  well  bo, 
tending  our  way  along  the  broad,  massive  wall,  and  out  on 
lie  high  road  to  Holywell,  through  Flint.  This  part  of  tlio 
ioumey  is  exceedingly  uninteresting,  the  road  running  through 
flat  country',  parallel  with  the  railway  and  the  river  Dee. 
Tlmt  itself  is  a  dirty,  disagreeable  place,  its  ruined  castle, 
downing  piison,  and  generally  decayed  appearance,  offering 
Bttlfl  temptation  to  linger.  Leaving  Flint,  Holywell  was 
•Km  r^iched,  and  after  proper  attention  to  the  cra\ings  of 
qjpeititss  which  had  already  become  imperative,  and  the 
of  which  the  hostess  seemed  rightly  to   estimate, 
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\vn  H:iIlio<l  foi*tL  to  \'isit  the  far-famed  spring  whicli  ^ven 
tlm  tuuii  its  niiiiio.  The  legend  of  St.  "Winifred's  well  is 
loiind  in  uvory  guide-book  that  refers  to  the  locality.  One 
\voiiil(T.s  how  such  twaddle  could  ever  pass  current  among 
jxtoplo  possessing  a  spark  of  intelligence,  and  finds  in 
lli('  onliglitenment  and  freedom  of  our  own  day  a  cause 
of  tliankfidness  to  God,  and  a  testimony  to  the  power  and 
jjrogross  of  Gospel  truth.  The  flow  of  water  at  the  well, 
or  spring,  lias  been  estimated  at  100  tons  per  minutei  an 
oiionnous  quantity,  that  is  little  affected  by  the  severest 
<lrought  that  may  prevail.  Tlie  water  itself  is  remarkably 
cold  mid  dear,  and  is  received  into  a  basin  twelve  feet  b}" 
seven,  in  which  the  luxiuy  of  a  bath  may  still  be  enjoyed. 
We  iiitoudod  starting  betimes  the  next  day,  but  drizzling  rain 
interfered  with  this.  However,  as  it  would  not  do  to  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  wetting,  the  shower  was  at  last 
defied,  and  we  took  the  road  to  St.  Asaph.  Here  everything 
wears  a  cpiiet,  old-fashioned  appearance,  as  though  the  in- 
habitants had  little  to  do  with  the  busy,  progressive  world 
beyond.  Looking  through  the  road-sido  gates  and  across  the 
pretty  enclosure,  the  catliedral  is  seen  standing  picturesquelj 
on  rising  ground,  T\'ith  a  venerable  and  dignified  aspect 
In  point  of  size  it  is  remarkably  insignificant,  appearing 
no  larger  than  many  parish  chui-ches,  and  therefore  lacking 
tlio  grandeur  wliieh  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  indis- 
ixmsalde  in  a  cathedral. 

(^outinuing  our  march,  we  reached  tlie  little  watering-place 
of  Abcrgolo,  the  rival  of  its  near  neighbour  Bhyl.  Qrwyck 
CJnstle  with  its  imposing  frontage  rises  in  the  distanos, 
and  increases  the  attractive  character  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  Tlie  afternoon  being  excessively  hot,  we  deemed 
"  discretion  the  better  jiart  of  valour,"  and  availed  ourselves 
of  the  railway  in  order  to  reach  Conway.  Here  a  pieee 
of  advice  may  i)rove  useful  to  some.  When,,  in  taking  aa 
excursion  into  North  Wales,  time  is  at  all  limited,  iib» 
preferable  j>//in    would  be  to  go  xiight  on  to  Conway  hf 
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ra3,  and  bo  avoid  the  most  uninteresting  part  of  the  jonmey, 
and  be  bronght  at  once  to  the  best  point  for  making  a 
fair  start  into  the  interior. 

Conway  boasts  two  principal  objects  of  attraction,  the 
railway  tubnlar  bridge,  and  the  castle ;  the  former  starting 
beneath  the  venerable  walls  of  the  latter.  In  these  widely 
different  objects,  past  and  present  are  linked  together,  each 
being  represented  by  its  appropriate  monument.  The 
frowning  castle  tells  a  long  story  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
dating  back  to  the  very  era  of  the  Crusades.  It  tells  of 
the  oppression  of  feudal  times,  and  of  the  excitement  of 
mil  wars.  The  railway  bridge,  however,  which  grasps  the 
flhores  of  the  Conway  River,  and  forms  a  highway  over  it& 
waters,  tells  of  the  triumph  of  himian  skill  and  ingenuity, 
of  the  vast  resources  of  modem  times,  of  the  blessedness 
of  peace,  and  of  progress  in  true  greatness.  Conway  Castle^ 
is  a  fine,  as  well  as  fitting  monument  of  the  past.  It  is  not  a 
mass  of  shapeless  ruin,  but  retains  its  outline  complete, 
and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  all  the  impressiveness 
of  its  originally  vast  proportions.  The  following  is  a  tribute 
Aat  has  been  paid  to  its  singular  attractions  :  **  The  creative 
fcncy  of  a  painter  could  scarcely  conceive  a  more  picturesque 
object  of  its  class  than  Conway  Castle.  The  graceful  forms 
of  its  towers  and  turrets,  their  varied  groupings  as  seen  from 
diffiarent  points,  the  partial  and  softening  progress  of  decay, 
tike  draping  ivy  filling  up  the  breaches  and  breaks  in  the 
waDs,  and  the  noble  situation,  are  charms  that  make  Conway 
eqoal  to  any  castle  on  the  Ehine,  Moselle,  or  Danube."  It  is 
Mil  that  its  present  owner,  the  Dowager  Lady  Erskine, 
Mds  it  from  the  Crown  at  the  rent  of  Gs.  8d.,  and  a  dish 
9  of  fish  to  the  Queen  whenever  she  passes  that  way.  We 
^  Vine  desirous  of  seeing  the  world-renowned  Britannia  Bridge, 
V  H  wdl  88  the  magnificent  suspension  bridge  that  forms  a 
A  •WttPMition  of  the  great  Holyhead  road.  With  this  purpose, 
iMng  ttrough  Bangor,  we  reached  Menai  Straits.  TVve 
I       ^hUgm  are  s  mile  apart;  and  while  both,  aio  -wotki^ 
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of  great  magnitude  and  interest,  they  affect  the  mind  rexy 
difi'erently.  The  one  looks  grim  and  solid,  the  other  graceful 
and  clastic.  Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  straits,  we 
presently  stood  beneath  the  tube,  or  rather  tubes ;  gased  with 
a  sense  of  personal  insignificance  ux>on  the  mighty  centre 
pier,  which  measures  at  its  base  62  feet  by  52  feet  5  inches, 
and  stands  from  the  bottom  of  its  foundation  230  feet  high; 
and  glanced  upwards  at  the  massive  tubes  with  a  sense 
almost  of  fear.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  look  upon  this 
w^ondrous  structure  from  without;  we  must  needs  try  the 
sensation  of  passing  through;  so  an  excursion  to  Holyhead 
was  planned  for  the  next  day.  The  effect  of  passing  through 
the  tubes  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  passing  tlirough 
nn  ordinary  tunnel,  except  that  the  low  rumble  is  peculiar. 
The  distance  is  soon  traversed,  and  the  train  emerges  into 
daylight,  shooting  past  the  enormous  stone  lions  which 
guard  the  exit,  as  a  similar  pair  do  tlie  entrance,  to  pursue  its 
way  across  tlic  dreary  Isle  of  Anglesea.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Ilolyhead  was,  not  long  since,  a  small  fishing- 
village.  The  railway,  the  Government  high-road,  the  tubular 
bridge,  and  the  steamer,  have  rapidly  raised  it  to  its  present 
important  position  among  the  market  and  borough  towns  of 
England.  But  there  is  little  to  attract  the  mere  visitor ;  so, 
having  watched  the  steamer  off,  bathed  in  the  harbour,  and 
wandered  over  the  rocky  coast,  where  wild  sea-birds  in  abun- 
dance find  tlieir  home,  we  returned  to  Menai.  From  Menai, 
Llanberis,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  is  but  twelve  miles  distant. 
The  approach  in  this  direction  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Snowdon  is  revealed.  The  hiUs  begin  to  pre- 
sent an  ever- varying  outline  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  their 
combinations  assume  a  more  and  more  imposing  appearance^ 
imtil  at  last  the  huge  proportions  of  the  near  neighbours  of 
Snowdon  itself  are  revealed.  His  Majesty  is  of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition, and  for  some  time  conceals  himself  in  the  midst  of  hii 
dependents ;  so  that  as  the  margin  of  the  upper  of  the  two  laikss 
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of  Llanbeiis  is  traversed,  the  question  of  the  stranger,  '^  Where 
is  Snowdon  ?  "  is  asked  in  vain.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  of  Llanberis  there  are  three  principal 
objects  of  attraction,  the  lakes  already  referred  to,  the  water- 
fiall,  called  Caunant  Ma\\T,  or  the  Great  Chasm,  and  Dolbadeni 
Tower,  the  mouldering  remnant  of  one  of  the  many  strong- 
holds with  which  the  whole  of  North  Wales  aboimds. 

The  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  usually  made  from  Llanberis, 
(he  path  thence  being  easier  and  bettor  known.     Much  of 
the  romance  at  one  time  attendant  on  ascending  the  moun- 
tain has  now  disappeared.     So  many  are  the  persons  intent 
on  the  same  errand  that  a  solitaiy  ascent  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion-    By  means  of  ponies,  ladies  even,  are  now  able  to  readi 
the  summit  with  ease,  and  arrived  there,  some  huts  of  recent 
erection  appear,  where  the  traveller  may  recline  upon  a  sofa, 
and  refresh  himself  with  good  solid  bread-and-cheese  and 
that  omnipresent    beverage    Bass's  beer.     If  tlie   traveller 
viflhes  to  gaze  from  the  mountain's  top  ujton  a  glorious  suu- 
lise,  he  need  not  now  ascend  so  as  to  reach  the  summit  just 
before  dawn.     He  may  indulge  in  tlie  modified  luxury  of  a 
hard,  narrow  bed,  provided  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  be  roused 
by  the  guide  at  the   appointed  time.      In  ascending  from 
llanberis  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  five  miles,  while  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side,  towards  Beddgelcrt,  is  a  mile 
{other.    We  started  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine,  clear  morning, 
tad  oomfbrtably  reached  the  huts  before  alluded  to  in  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters.     At  no  single  point  is  the  com- 
plete altitude  of  the  moimtain  presented  to  die  eye ;  but  you 
•dranoe  by  a  suoceesion  of  sloping  eminences,  like  huge  steps 
01  the  mighty  mountain's  side.     You  are  constantly  cheated 
nto  the  bdief  that  a  fresh  point  standing  out  against  the  dear 
Una  aky,  must  be  the  crowning  one ;  but  this  gained,  another 
ii  Wfoalod  beyond,  and  so  on  in  a  long  succession.    On  a 
Ultiy  dajf  weiloome  to  the  traveller  are  the  rippling  springs  of 
witer  that  iaeue  invitingly  at  the  path-side.    He  pauses 
ugmwti,  marohy  and  while  refreshing  himself  at  tho 
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trickling:  Btream,  gazes  on  the  wondrotifl  works  of  Him  who 
^'  sendeth  tho  springs  into  the  valley's,  which  run  among  the 
hills."  "When  nearing  the  top  we  found  ourselyes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  which  hid  the  yawning  i)recipices  on  either  side 
and  left  the  path  barely  yisible.  Emerging  from  this  with  tha 
moisture  clinging  to  our  clothes,  the  glorious  sunlight  burst 
upon  our  -riew,  while  the  dense  vapour  rolled  on  below. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  at  last,  we  found  that  after  all  we  were 
not  particularly  fortunate.  Tlie  view  on  one  side  was  totally 
obscured  by  rolling  masses  of  vapour,  and  on  the  other  wai 
but  indistinctly  defined.  We  waited  long  in  the  vain  hope 
that  we  should  be  more  favoured,  but  had  to  be  content  with 
partial  gratification.  To  descril)e  effectively  the  rare  magnifi- 
cence of  the  panorama  visible  from  this  lofty  look-out^  special 
advantages  are  required.  One  must  have  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, some  knowledge  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  descrip- 
tive powers  of  no  mean  order.  It  will  therefore  be  better  h&t% 
to  give  the  impressions  of  one  who  had  command  of  these 
advantages,  and  who  thus  describes  the  A-iew  from  the  crest  ct 
Snowdon  at  sunrise:  "After  waiting  for  nearly  two  houn 
the  heavy  clouds  moved  forward  in  tempestuous  eddies,  and. 
for  a  few  minutes  the  scone  was  without  any  parallel  for  its 
novel  and  sublime  character.  Tho  objects  immediately  sup- 
rounding  me,  and  the  summits  of  the  loftier  hills,  apx^eared  to 
roll  with  the  surge  of  the  sweeping  and  dispersing  fogs.  Ai 
they  slowly  debouched,  column  after  column,  the  horiANi 
began  to  clear,  and  the  splendid  scenery  below  disdosed 
itself  more  distinctly.  The  sun,  breaking  forth  from  his  pi^ 
vilion  of  clouds,  illuminated  the  mural  steeps  of  the  Uiweddli 
and  shed  a  sudden  radiance  over  the  lakes  and  vales  beloVt 
The  panoramic  view  presently  became  more  grand  mi : 
extensive.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  a  vision  of  wondnMl 
power  and  beauty  unfolded  itself,  awaking  new  thoagUl 
and  feelings  in  the  soul,  which  trembled  while  it  exulted  ii 
tracing  the  startling  and  majestic  oharactera  stamped  by  tte^ 
Onmipotent  hand  upon  these  his  glorions  works.    Hie  i 
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phere  became  perfectly  clear ;  the  day,  magnificently  beauti* 
fdl,  displayed  the  most  distant  objects,  to  the  far-off  horizon  of 
the  sea,  in  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  illuminations.     The 
red  veins  of  Crib  Goch  reflected  back  a  stream  of  sanguine 
rays  as  quick  and  fierce  as  those  which  glittered  upon  his 
ridge.    The  singidar  and  fantastic  forms  of  these  rocky  forma- 
tions, either  primitive  or  time-worn,  pinnacled  or  projecting, 
running  off  in  bold  escarpments  or  shelving  into  sheet-liko 
floors  of  granite,  sometimes  yawning  in  chasms  too  deep  for 
the  light  of  summer  sun  to  reach,  or  rounded  into  amphithea- 
tres that  might  have  formed  the  coimcil-hall  of  a  race  of  giants, 
gleaming  in  their  hues  of  grey,  green,  and  purple,  Ijing  in 
ribbon-streaks  or  mingling  in  rich  combination,  all,  all  lay 
immediately  around  me.      The  loftiest  points  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  not  merely  shadowed  forth,  but 
were  seen ;  while  the  Isle  of  Man,  sparkling  with  ocean-lights, 
the  Menai,  running  like  a  silver  thread  in  a  web  of  verdure, 
and  Anglesea,  with  her  hills  and  coasts,  appeared  to  be  spread 
Hke  a  map  before  the  eye.    Tlie  impression  was  that  of  a  world 
rf  Bolitude,  stretching  out  in  a  suc^jession  of  prosj)ectfl,  fading 
into  distant  softening  vistas,  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  to  the 
imagination." 

To  this  eloquent  de8Ci'ii)tion  of  Snowdon  in  its  glorj^  little 
need  be  added.  After  seeing  all  that  was  to  bo  seen,  resting 
on  the  grassy  knolls  that  are  scattered  round,  gathering  sprigs 
rf  parsley- fern  to  enclose  in  letters  for  home,  clambering 
Ugher  than  Snowdon  itself,  to  the  top  of  a  mound  of  stones 
left  by  the  Sappers  and  Miners  when  engaged  upon  their 
SBrrey,  and  grasping  there  the  flag-staff  which  rose  high  in 
the  air,  while  the  healthful  breezes  played  around  us,  we 
descended,  and  made  our  way  to  tho  far-famed  village  of 
fieddgelert;  there  to  satisfy  our  sharpened  appetites  with  a 
Vdoome  dish  of  trout,  to  retire  to  rest,  and  dream  of  mountain 
and  sublimity,  and  awake  to  tho  enjoj-ment  of  the 
I  houn  of  the  Sabbath  day.  E. 
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2  Timothy  ii.  3. 

A  SOLEMN  TOW  Is  laid  on  us, 

God's  soldiers  true  to  bo, 
To  follow  in  that  Captain's  steps 

Who  died  to  make  us  free ; 
His  cross  our  only  outward  sign. 

His  word  our  rule  and  guide. 
We  march  against  the  many  foes 

That  camp  on  either  side. 

Each  has  a  post  assigned  to  him, 

A  fight  that  he  must  gain ; 
Nor  let  us  judgo  too  harshly  those 

Whose  failings  give  us  pain. 
The  battle  oft  is  hard  and  long ; 

The  best  are  sometimes  down : 
We  cease  to  mark  our  Leader's  form. 

Forgot  the  cross  and  crown. 

The  wearied  and  the  wrestling  hearts  I 

God  only  knows  them  all. 
We  do  but  sec  the  outward  show, 

The  soldier's  open  fiedl.: 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  grief. 

The  sorrow  keen  and  deep. 
That  though  forewarned  of  danger  near, 

His  watch  he  failed  to  keep. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  one 

Who  looks  so  calm  and  still 
Oft  strives  in  earnest  pray'r  for  grace 

To  bend  a  stubborn  will, 
To  quell  some  rising  temper's  ire. 

To  give  a  soft  reply. 
The  world  heeds  not  the  vict'ry  gained. 

But  angels  smile  on  high ! 

Then  let  us  help  each  other  on. 
And  seek  each  other's  gain : 

A  cheering  word  from  time  to  iame 
Some  spirit  may  sustain ; 
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For  though  indeed  on  earthly  friend 

We  must  not  make  our  stay, 
'Tis  sweet  and  good  to  know  we  have 

Companions  in  the  way. 

So  bravely  let  us  fight  the  fight, 

With  steadfast  hearts  and  true, 
With  eyes  firm  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ, 

Fast  keeping  heaven  in  view ; 
That  when  us  each  our  God  shrill  call 

To  lay  earth's  armour  down. 
Our  Captain's  name  may  claim  for  ua 

A  never-feding  crown ! 


A.  S. 
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'*  The  Plaxk  Bears.** — A  ship  was  wrecked  some  time  in  the  last  centuiy 
^n  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  All  hands  went  down  save  one  sailor-boy,  who 
*M  washed  on  to  the  shore,  barely  living,  and  who  lay,  bruised  and  ready 
to  perish,  for  weeks  on  a  sick  bed.  He  was  visited  by  a  young  man — 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  pastoral  office  matters  little — a  young  man  who 
*roTc  to  lead  the  sinking  sailor-lad  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  anchor  of 
^  lool,  sure  and  steadfast  in  the  storm  which  destroys  both  soul  and  body 
HI  helL  "  Suppose,**  said  the  missionarj-,  "  that  when  your  vessel  was  in 
jaeces  round  about  you  oflf  the  coast,  and  you  felt  yourself  sinking,  ex- 
kawted,  beneath  the  surge ;  suppose  you  had  caught  hold  of  a  plank  as  it 
floated  by  you,  and  felt  that,  as  you  clutched  it,  it  bore  your  weight,  and  held 
70Q  up  till  relief  could  come,  you  would  thank  God  for  that  plank,  would  you 
not;'*  "  Y08,  mi,**  gasped  the  boy ;  and  the  boy  was  made  to  understtmd 
that  that  plank  was  Christ,  bearing  up  the  spirit  of  the  sinner  in  the  tempest 
of  vrath.  Many  years  rolled  away,  and  the  Christian  missionary  toiled  on 
Kilei  and  miles  from  the  southern  coast,  in  the  midst  of  some  northern  city. 
One  day  he  was  again  in  a  sick  room.  Everything  showed  that  it  was 
^  ready  £osr  a  death :  they  moved  about  silently  and  reverently,  as  men 
*>  when  they  expect  the  coming  of  the  king  of  terrors.  The  sufferer  was 
Wttiy  gone.  The  visitor,  true  to  his  old  calling,  bent  down  to  whisper  to 
tbe  dying  man  words  about  the  great  salvation  and  the  life  after  death. 
*!•  it  well  with  your  spirit?"  said  the  old  missionary;  and  there  was 
:  i  ndden  glance  of  the  eye  that  had  begim  to  fix,  and  the  head  turned 
IMid,  and  a  last  flush  covered  the  white  face,  and  then  a  sniilc — such 
•  mI*.  **God  UeM  you,  air!  The  plank  bears,  sir!  the  plank  heart!" 
iad.  m  ifc  did«  It  hid  borne  him  ever  since ;  and,  clinging  to  it,  he  got 
M&toknid. 
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OR, 

TUB     PRIZE     ESSAY. 
CHAPTER     VI. — ATNT     LTTCY. 

Mr.  Gbatia:^!  was  gone  to  Southampton  to  meet  Aunt  Lucy 
and  bring  her  back  with  him  to  Illingham.  Etta  had  had  a 
letter  to  say  when  they  might  bo  expected,  and  now  the 
evening  had  at  last  arrived. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  together  in  the  drawing-room, 
not  talking  though,  as  under  the  eircumstances  might  have 
been  expected,  for  Ned  was  poring  over  a  volume  of  Bomon 
history,  trying  to  impress  upon  his  memory  the  difTeremt 
parts  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  Quintus  Fabius,  and  Scipio 
played  in  the  Punic  "Wars.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
to  judge  from  the  occasional  groans  which  were  heard  during 
its  progress ;  but  Ned  adhered  to  it  with  something  of  the 
tenacity  of  a  limpet.  Ilis  devotion,  during  the  last  week  or 
two,  to  the  Histor}'  of  Borne,  had  occasioned  some  little  amuae- 
ment  at  the  school,  where  every  spare  minute  was  occupied 
with  his  constant  companion.  Ned  had  never  been  idle- 
quite  the  contrary — but  now  he  seemed  to  have  scarcelj  a 
thought  to  spare  for  an3i;hing  beyond  his  books. 

Evans  did  not  at  all  approve  of  this,  as  she  told  ''  Mitf 
Etta,''  sa^ang,  ''she  was  sure  Master  Ned  would  makefaiiik- 
self  ill,  and  all  for  nothing.  What  did  it  matter  whether 
he  got  a  hundred  prizes,  if  he  was  to  be  miserable  all  the 
time  beforehand,  and  never  have  a  minut-e  to  enjoy  himself  f 
For  her  part  she  didn't  think  it  was  worth  it."  Which,  of 
course,  as  Etta  thought,  was  a  very  low  view  to  take  of  tin 
matter.  '  ^  Nobody  would  ever  have  done  anything  great  if  thif 
coidd  not  have  put  up  with  a  few  disagreeables  beforehand." 
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*'  Quid praelarum  non  idem  arduum?^^  as  she  quoted  grandly 
to  Ned. 

She  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  quote  tliis  sentiment  in  the 
original  to  Eyans ;  but  she  gave  her  the  sense  of  it,  and 
effectually  silenced  all  the  good  woman's  dolorous  predictions 
by  reminding  her,  that  "  if  Ned  did  get  the  prize — and  she 
felt  quite  sure  he  would — nobody  would  be .  more  delighted 
than  Evans  herself  however  she  'might  pretend  to  despise 
such  honours  beforehand."  "Which  assertion  Evans,  feeling 
it  to  be  very  true,  could  not  contradict. 

Etta  was  in  a  state  of  no  little  excitement  this  evening. 
She  was  beginning  to  think  that  Aunt  Lucy's  coming  woidd 
not  be  so  very  pleasant.  She  must  be  altered  in  those  fifteen 
years  from  what  she  had  been  when  Evans  knew  her ;  and  if 
she  were  to  stay  it  would  be  almost  like  having  Mrs.  Duval 
again.  She  would  be  the  **  mistress,"  and  Etta  would  have 
to  play  second  fiddle,  an  instnmient  she  did  not  particularly 
approve  of.  And  then,  perhaps,  Aunt  Lucy  would  persuade 
papa  that  she  ought  to  have  a  governess  again,  just  when  she 
tbooght  she  was  emancipated  from  the  school-room ;  or  if  she 
did  not  do  this,  she  would  be  sure  to  be  "setting  her  to- 
lights."  Grown-up  people — ^ladies,  that  is — always  seemed  to 
tiiink  it  their  duty  so  to  do  by  all  the  unlucky  " girls"  they 
came  across. 

Etta  gave  a  deep  sigh — almost  as  lamentable  as  if  it  had 
leen  produced,  like  Ned's,  by  the  Punic  Wars — and  sat  down, 
iriih  a  melancholy  feeling  that  it  might  be  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  fire. 

"Ned,  do  put  down  that  everlasting  book,  and  talk,"  she 
ttid  after  a  minute.  "  There's  no  telling  when  we  may  have 
another  evening  in  peace.  Did  you  ever  feel  like  a  sx)ark 
of  fire  in  a  flint,  Ned — shut  tight  in  all  round,  and  struggling 
«» get  oat?'' 

"  No :  who  does  ?    You  do  think  of  such  odd  things,  Etta." 

••  They  are  only  odd  because  j'ou  don't  happen  to  think 
Wen,  I  feel  like  that;  as  if— don't  you  know?     I 
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should  like  to  get  out  and  do  somethiiig,  instead  of  being  shut 
up  and  obliged  to  be  *  proper,'  and  like  a  *  young  lady.'  " 

"Do  you  want  to  be  'improper,'  then,  or  not  a  'young 
lady '  ?    What  else  can  you  be  ?  " 

"Exactly :  what  else  can  I  be?  Ned,  do  you  think  I  am 
like  Eachel  Hardy  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  said  Ned,  laughing  at  the  idea,  and 
wondering  what  Etta  would  say  next.  "  You  are  no  more  like 
Hachel  than  I  am  like  Alfred.     I  don't  suppose  she  ever  felt  * 
like  a  spark  shut  up  in  a  flint.     I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
explode,  and  go  off  with  a  bang,  some  day." 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  if  Eachel  and  I  are  not  alike,  why  are 
we  obliged  to  be  alike  ?" 

"  But  I  tell  you  you  aren't.  Rachel  doesn't  know  half  you 
do  :  she  never  writes  poetry." 

"That's  all  nothing,"  said  Etta,  feeling,  however,  rather 
flattered  :  "what  I  mean  is,  that  I  must  go  on  just  the  same 
as  if  I  were  like  her,  and  hadn't  an  idea  beyond  hemming 
handkerchiefs. ' ' 

"But  you  never  do  hem  handkerchiefs,  do  you?"  asked 
Ned  innocently. 

"  Oh,  Ned,  how  you  do  catch  one  up  I  I  was  speaking 
figuratively." 

Ned's  private  opinion  was,  that  Etta  always  spoke  in  a  way 
which  to  him  was  more  or  less  figurative. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  boy.     I  wish " 

There  was  the  sound  of  wheels  coming  up  the  drive,  and 
Etta  st€ui;ed  to  her  feet,  leaving  her  second  wish  to  find  expres- 
sion at  some  future  time. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Aimt  Lucy  was  in  the  hall, 
shaking  hands  with  Evans,  who  was  determined  to  be  the 
first  to  receive  her. 

"  Here  is  Etta,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  drawing  his  sister  away 
as  soon  as  Evans  would  let  her  go. 

"What  a  tall  girl  she  is !"  said  Aunt  Lucy,  kissing  her. 
''She  makes  me  feel  quite  old.    She  'waa  oiiVj  «k  Wby  in  long^ 
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petticoats  when  I  saw  her  last,  you  know.     And  Ned,  where 
is  he  ?    I  must  see  him  before  I  go  up-stairs." 

What  with  wraps,  and  a  veil,  and  a  rather  close  bonnet,  it 
Tas  impossible  to  tell  what  Aunt  Lucy  was  really  like  at 
present ;  but  she  had,  at  least,  a  pleasant- soimding,  cheerful 
voice.  Ned  thought  he  should  like  her,  whatever  Etta 
might  do. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  the  desultory  conversation  which 
usually  follows  an  arrival,  when  no  one  knows  exactly  what  to 
say.  Aunt  Lucy  proposed  going  to  her  room. 

Etta  led  the  way,  and  having  seen  that  the  fire  was  burning 
brightly,  and  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  was  going  to  take 
her  departure. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  Don't  you  think  papa  will  spare  you  a 
few  minutes  ?"  said  Aunt  Lucy.  "  I  have  scarcely  looked  at 
you  yet" 

"Oh  yes,  I  can  stay  if  you  like.  Can  I  help  you?" 
answered  Etta,  not  at  all  unwilling  to  remain  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  person  was  going  to  emerge  from  the  midst  of  all 
those  shawls. 

"  Yes.  If  you  will  just  open  that  little  box,  and  take  out 
my  cap,  I  shall  be  ready  in  two  minutes." 

Etta  did  as  she  was  told,  and  then  sat  down  to  watch  Aimt 
Lucy's  proceedings. 

The  cloaks  and  shawls  were  all  disposed  of  now,  and  there 
remained  a  figure  rather  above  the  middle  height,  dressed  in 
mourning,  and  wearing  a  widow's  cap.  Still  young,  almost 
girlish,  Aimt  Lucy  looked,  with  eyes  as  bright  and  brow  as 
free  from  lines  as  Etty's  own,  spite  of  all  the  troubles  she  had 
gone  thxough. 

''  There,"  she  said,  turning  away  from  the  looking-glass,  at 
which  she  had  been  smoothing  the  light  brown,  wavy  hair, 
vhieh  oontrasted  so  strangely  with  the  dose  cap — "  there,  I 
iUA  I  am  ready ;  and  now  let  me  look  at  you,  and  see  which 
-iBMi  mlations  yon  take  after, " 
I  A--*  ^jgjjj^^i,^  -ier  arm  round  Etta's  waist,  and  arasmv^ 
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lior  towards  the  light,  looked  at  her  for  a  mizuite  viihout 

Bl^'illvinor. 

^'PajKi's  eyes,"  she  said  at  length,  kissing  her.  ''Papa's 
child  altogether.  Well,  we  had  better  not  keep  him  waiting 
for  his  dinner  any  longer.   You  are  housekeeper,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^I  am  tlie  name  and  Evans  the  thing,"  answered  Etta» 
leading  the  way  down-stairs. 

*'  I  see :  a  very  good  arrangement,  just  what  it  was  at 
home  in  my  time." 


This  afternoon  I  was  returning  from  a  long  country  stroll^ 
and,  feeling  tired,  had  perched  myself  on  the  top  of  the  five* 
barred  gate  leading  into  Farmer  Nicholson's  meadow,  and 
the  tliick  thorn  hedge  on  each  side  making  it  comparatively 
secluded,  I  just  closed  my  eyes  and  gave  myself  up  to  the 
Concord  of  sweet  sounds  that  fell  on  my  ears ;  and  truly  theire 
A\'as  plenty  fur  them  to  do :  there  was  the  bleating  of  the 
lambs  in  the  meadow,  the  cawing  and  solemn  deUberations  of 
the  elderly  assembly  of  rooks  busy  in  the  elms  above,  llie 
chattering  and  gossiping  of  the  covey  of  starlings  scattered 
among  the  slioep,  the  babbHng  of  the  brook  as  it  skipped 
over  and  sang  to  the  pebbles,  the  murmur  which  came  up 
irom  the  busy  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  low 
music  of  the  soa  in  the  distance.  I  was  just  beginning  to  be 
sensible  of  the  harmony  that  these  diversified  sounds  made^ 
Avhen  I  became  aware,  by  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  voioes, 
that  others  besides  myself  had  found  out  that  lonely,  wooded 
lane ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  some  half-dozen  lads,  evidently 
<mt  for  an  afternoon's  enjoyment,  talking  gladly,  laughing, 
romx)ing,  and  playing,  as  they  advanced  towards  me.  Before- 
they  reached  the  gate  my  ear  discovered  that  a  quioker  and 
more  manly  step  was  coming  after,  and  had  passed  them: 
this  I  foimd  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  whom  I  had  often 
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seen  busily  engaged  in  one  of  the  large  establishments  in  our 
market  square.  He  spoke  good-natiu'edly  to  one  of  the  lads, 
and,  returning  my  salutation,  passed  on. 

"Who  is  that,  Tom?"  inquired  one  of  the  boys  in  a  low 
Toioe. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know?  It's  Mr.  Hudson,  down  at  Reid's, 
in  the  square.  He  is  the  quickest  and  best  of  all  the  lot.  Why, 
if  you  go  in  there  for  half  a  dozen  things  he  has  them  all  for 
you  almost  before  you  can  turn  round;  and  when  you  put 
your  money  down  he  has  it  in  the  drawer  and  your  change 
'out,  and  says  *  Thank  you '  just  about  sharp.  He  is  ever  so 
mnch  the  quickest  and  hest.^^ 

The  boy  was  evidently  very  enthusiastic  about  the  matter, 
for  he  had  so  raised  his  voice  that,  as  they  trudged  along,  the 
words  came  floating  back  to  me,  and  with  such  a  racy 
emphasis  upon  the  words  quickest  and  best,  that  they  quite 
&8tened  on  me. 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  gate  on  which  I  sat  was  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill  which  sloped  gradually  down  to  the  shore ;  and  a 
fine  panorama  it  was.  Oh,  that  grand  old  sea!  those  bays! 
ftat  seemingly  floating  island,  looking  like  an  emerald  set  in 
M^hire!  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  never  get  tired  of  it,  and 
ftat  its  calm  and  storm,  its  soft,  gentle  heaving,  and  its 
tening,  surging  roar — ^the  fond,  loving  sound,  as  in  stilfaiess  it 
Unes  the  beach,  and  the  thundering  but  not  less  loving 
power  with  which  it  hurls  itself  upon  the  shore — wiU  always- 
posMes  a  charm  for  me  which  terra  firma  never  can  have  : — 

"Type  of  the  Infinite,  I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  cannot  stay 
Hy  tho^htB  npon  a  resting-place, 
Nor  make  a  shore  be^'ond  my  rision ; 
But  on  and  on  my  spirit  stretches 
Till  it's  pain  to  think,  then  rests. 
And  then  puts  forth  again. 
Thou  holdest  me  by  a  spell. 
And  0ft  thy  beaeh  I  feel  all  soul, 
Aad  thoQghts  unmeasured  reach  back 
Through  far  ages."    .    .    .    — Dana, 
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But,  quickest  and  best,  I  could  see  tlie  said  sea  BtretdL- 
ing  away,  till  it  and  sky  seemed  one,  and  watched  for  some 
time  two  coasting  schooners  that  were  endeavouring  to  work 
their  way  down  the  channel ;  and  as  I  did  so,  I  thought  of  the 
time  when  I,  too,  stood  hour  after  hour  on  the  deck  of  mj 
own  tight  little  craft,  and  used  all  my  skill  to  weather  that  same 
point,  and  how  I  had  often  tried  and  failed,  as  I  now  saw  one 
of  them  had  done.  Very  reluctantly,  it  seemed  to  me,  he 
"bore  up,"  and  would  evidently  come  to  an  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  and  wait  for  the  flood  tide.  Well,  just  as  he  did  so, 
I  saw,  coming  along  in  the  fEice  of  wind  and  tide,  one  of  fi 
si)lendid  line  of  steamers  that  week  by  week  pass  our  port; 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  she  proudly  and  even  scomfullj 
shot  past  the  unsuccessfid  little  craft.  The  boy's  praise  of  the 
8hopkecx)er's  assistant  occurred  to  me,  and  I  thought  and  evei 
said  half  aloud.  Quickest  and  best ;  and,  as  if  to  comment  on  i1 
the  shrill  wliistle  of  an  engine  led  me  to  turn  my  eyes  and 
thoughts  shorewards,  and  there,  coming  out  from  a  gorge  iz 
the  hills,  x)ufluig  and  snorting,  tore  the  steam  horse.  Ay, 
things  are  altered.  Time  was  when  we  reached  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  as  best  we  could ;  a  market-cart  twice  a  week,  anci 
letters  about  as  often,  but  even  this  was  uncertain ;  and  oh, 
such  roads !  in  winter  flooded  by  streams  and  ankle  deep  in 
mud;  the  journey  to  Oldbay,  the  nearest  town,  full  a  day's 
one ;  and  now,  thanks  to  George  Stephenson  and  his  quichui 
and  hestf  we  can  manage  it  three  or  four  times  a  day  easily. 
Quickest  and  best  thought  I  as  I  jumped  down  from  my  seal 
and  walked  into  my  cottage.  There  I  found  a  letter  from  mj 
son  at  Birmingham,  ninety-three  miles  away,  in  answer  to  one 
which  I  had  posted  to  him  last  night,  and  telling  me  that  hi 
hoped  to  see  me  in  a  day  or  two,  and  asking  for  informatiox 
which  was  of  importance  to  him,  adding,  in  a  postscript,  **] 
should  like  to  know  to-night  Can't  you  telegraph  f  it  will  b< 
quickest  and  best" 

WeU,  thought  I,  I  am  to  meet  with  Hiat  to-day,  am 
trudging  off  to  the  ofi&ce,  watched  the  ease  and  skill  ^wifl 
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which  &e  young  lady  was  holding  converse  with  her  Mend, 
far  away  down  south.  I  gave  her  my  message,  and  as  it  was 
an  important  one  asked  to  have  it  repeated,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  sharp  ring  of  the  office-bell,  and  convulsive, 
spasmodic  twitching  of  the  magnetic  needles  on  the  letter- 
docks,  announced  that  my  despatch  had  winged  its  way,  and 
was  now  come  back  to  tell  me  that  it  was  aU  right ;  and  as 
word  by  word  imroUed  itself  from  the  copying  apparatus  and 
was  read  out  to  me,  I  thought  truly,  Quickest  and  best. 

On  my  way  home  I  turned  into  our  railway-station,  and 
while  there,  with  a  whirr,  and  rush,  and  tear,  came  fljing  past 
the  down  express  ;  and  as  I  thought  of  the  time  when,  twice  a 
week,  the  old,  lumbering  coaches  started  for  Edinburgh,  I 
remembered  our  motfo,  and  it  kept  ringing  on  my  ears  till  I 
readied  homo ;  and  as  I  sat  myself  down  my  eyes  fell  on  a 
full-length  portrait,  in  captain's  uniform,  painted  some  thirty- 
years  ago,  and  it  called  to  mind  my  sitting,  day  after  day,  bolt 
upright,  before  a  long-haired,  foreign-looking,  so-called  artist, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  catch  something  like  a  copy,  and, 
by  means  of  his  brushes  and  colours,  hand  it  down  to  my  sons 
and  grandsons ;  and  as  we  now  look  at  it,  and  see  how  he 
managed  to  paint  a  picture  and  get  thirty  guineas  for  it, 
which  you  would  certainly  never  know  was  meant  for  myself 
imless  told,  and  then  just  look  at  the  photograph  hanging 
beneath,  which,  in  a  second,  and  for  hedf-a-crown,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  i)erpetuating,  not  only  tlie  mere  outline,   but  the 
express  image  of  my  face  and  figure,  perhaps    Quickest  and 
hett  woidd  be  as  appropriately  said  as  anything  else :  I  at 
least  thought  so,  and  sat  watching  both  pictures.     Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  in  toddled  my  little  grandson,  come  to 
wisli  me  "  GK>od  night,"  and  jumping  on  my  knee,  in  childish 
broken  prattle  scdd,  ''Harry  say  prayers  to  gran-pa?"  and 


'*  (Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,"  etc. 
his  loving  little  voice  added  the  ''  Amen,"  mingling 
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-vrith  his  good  night  kiss,  I  turned  to  the  open  window.  All 
was  <iuiet  and  still : — 

"  Not  a  cricket  durred. 
The  brook  alono  far  off  was  hoard.'* 

And  as  I  looked  over  the  meadows  that  stretched  down  the 
vale,  and  then  on  and  up  the  gorse-covered  sides  of  the 
downs,  that  uproared  their  calm,  grand  breasts,  flecked  and 
dashed  with  azuro,  and  purijle,  and  gold,  that  like  a  living 
shower  fell  upon  them  from  the  great  red  s\m  which  had  just 
hid  himself  behind  them,  shedding  a  quiet  peace  and  beautr 
everywhere,  and  let  my  eyes  mount  higher,  and  yet  higher, 
and  noted  the  intense  brilliancy  with  which  the  evening 
star  was  beaming,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  cloud- 
land  and  fairy  palace-forms  around  it ;  and  as  I  thought  of 
Harry's  prayer,  and  remembered  that  his  lisping  petition  had 
gone  uj),  borne  faster  than  on  lightning  flash,  and  had 
entered  into  the  ear  and  heart  of  Him — 

"  who  sittcst  above  these  heavens, 
To  nfl  unseen,  or  dimly  felt  in  these 
His  lowliest  works," 

with  far  different  feelings  and  deeper  reality  and  meaning 
I  said,  Quickest  and  best,  quickest  a^~d  best  of  all. 

Junius. 

Mental  Control, — ^When  we  tnm  our  serions  attention  to  tho  oooomny 
of  the  mind,  we  perceive  that  it  is  capable  of  a  >'arioty  of  prooesscs  of  tfa« 
most  remarkable  and  most  important  nature.  'We  find  also  that  wo  can 
exert  a  voluntary  power  over  these  processes,  by  which  we  control,  direct* 
and  regulate  them  at  our  will ;  and  that  when  we  do  not  exert  this  power, 
the  mind  is  left  to  the  inllucnoo  of  external  impresaion,  or  casual  tzaim  of 
association,  often  unprofitable,  and  often  frivolous.  We  thus  diaoofw 
that  the  mind  is  tho  subject  of  culture  and  discipline,  which,  when  dnly 
exercised,  must  produce  tho  most  impoitant  i*esults  on  our  conditioa 
as  rational  and  moral  beings ;  and  that  the  cxcrdse  of  them  inTolveB^ 
a  responsibility  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  which  no  man  can  potsiUy  put 
away  from  him. — Abercrombie. 
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The  country  known  by  the  name  of  Poland  has  undergone 
80  many  changes  within  the  last  ten  centuries,  that  whenever 
ve  speak  of  its  extent  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  period  in  its 
history  to  whidi  we  then  refer.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  part  of  the  great  central 
^ain  of  Europe  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  in  one 
direction,  and  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 
Biver  Dwina  in  another.  This  large  territory  jwssesses  a  fine 
dimate  and  magnificent  riyers,  and  is  quite  capable  of  main- 
taining a  very  large  population  without  being  at  all  dependent 
cm  other  countries.  Yet  Poland  has  long  been  blotted  from 
the  list  of  nations,  and  its  name  is  always  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  disaster  and  heroism;  and  now  that  its 
sons  are  again  struggling  for  freedom  and  the  restoration  of 
their  national  institutions,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  at 
some  of  the  changes  through  which  that  imfortunate  country 
has  passed. 

Though  we  know  that  the  Poles  belong  to  that  variety 
of  the  human  race  called  the  Sclavonic,  yet  we  have  no  trace 
of  their  separate  existence  tOl  the  tenth  century.  Traditioni 
says,  however,  that  long  before  that  time  they  had  frequently 
made  changes  in  the  form  of  their  government,  and  that  the 
resnlt  had  been  weakness  and  anarchy  at  home,  and  frequent 
tioiibles  from,  th^  stronger  neighbours. 

It  was  during  the  rule  of  Boleslas,  Duke  of  Poland,  that 
Odo  ITT.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  constituted  Poland  a  kingdom, 
nd  made  Boleakm  its  first  king,  jld,  999.  For  a  hundred 
jwn  Hie  title  of  king  was  enjoyed  by  its  rulers ;  but  Boleslas 
IL  having  in  his  anger  assassinated  the  Bishop  of  Gracow, 
Bqpo  Qngory  Yil.  deprived  them  of  that  honourable  title, 
iplftir  the  next  two  hundred  years  they  were  called  Dukes  of 
The  noblfif  of  Fbland  were  a  very  TramenrcraA  toA 
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powerful  class,  who  used  every  means  in  their  power  fiir 
increasing  their  own  influence,  and  wore  so  turbulent  that 
their  kings  had  found  the  utmost  difficult^'  in  managing 
them.  Now  that  they  were  ruled  over  by  dukes  only,  this 
isoliish  aristocracy  increased  their  demands  for  relief  from 
taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  added  to  the  burdens 
of  the  peasants.  The  dukes  themselves  were  often  totally 
incajmble  of  discharging  the  duties  of  their  high  office,  being 
frequently  governed  by  some  favourite,  or  by  some  overruling 
vice.  To  add  to  these  sources  of  trouble,  the  country  was 
several  times  divided  among  the  sons  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  a  period  of  anarchy  {generally  followed  his  death.  Poland 
was  suiTounded  by  neighbours  who  were  always  ready  to  profit 
by  the  weakness  of  the  state,  and  a  constant  strife  was  carried 
on  with  Bohemia,  Hungaiy,  Muscovy,  and  Fomerania.  Indeed, 
tliis  pericd  exhibits  Poland  in  a  state  of  constant  confusion. 

In  1 20<3  external  dangers  were  so  threatening  that  the  nobles 
united  in  choosing  Prezemislas  as  the  duke.  He  had  the 
courage  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Poland  without  seeking 
the  permission  of  the  l*ope.  He  had  also  sufficient  influence  to 
allay  the  anbnosity  and  quell  the  tui'bxdent  spirit  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  Whenever  internal  peace  could  be  secured  the 
countr}'  was  in  no  danger  from  foes  without ;  for  the  character 
of  the  Pole  in  war  was  sufficiently  known  to  deter  the  fiercest 
invaders.  In  1 370  Casimir  the  Great  died  without  descendants, 
and  the  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  their  new 
king  declare  the  equestrian  order  free  from  all  contributions  to 
the  state.  For  four  hundred  years  the  rulers  of  Poland  had 
been  chosen  from  the  house  of  Piast,  but  from  1386  to  1672 
the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellos  filled  the  throne.  The  history, 
however,  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  anarchy,  dissensionSi 
and  invasions  which  had  troubled  the  kingdom  during  the 
former  period. 

With  Sigismund  II.  the  hereditary  line  of  monaichs  became 
extinct,  and  the  nobles  having  long  desired  to  make  the  crown 
elective,  decided  that  it  should  now  be  open  to  any  fisreigner. 
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The  first  suocessful  candidate  was  Henr}'  of  Valois,  who  was 
ohliged  to  take  an  oath  which  dej)rived  him  of  all  real  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  riveted  the  chains  of  slavery  more  firmly 
than  ever  on  the  peasantry.  In  less  than  two  years  Henry 
grew  so  tired  of  the  empty  honour,  and  of  the  insolence  with 
which  the  aristocracy  treated  him,  that  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  coimtry  like  a  criminal  escaping  from  justice.  Every 
vacancy  brought  a  number  of  candidates  into  the  field,  and 
aroused  the  evil  feelings  of  those  whose  candidates  were 
nnsuccessful.  For  about  two  hundred  years  this  absurd  and 
dangerous  practice  produced  such  evils  that  decay  seemed  to 
be  written  on  every  institution  of  the  land.  When  John 
Sobieski,  a  Polish  prince,  was  chosen  in  1674,  the  progress  of 
decay  was  for  a  time  arrested.  The  arms  of  the  Turks,  under 
Mahomet  IV.,  were  spreading  devastation  and  terror  over  the 
whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  in  1683  an  army  of  300,000  men 
laid  siege  to  Yienna.  With  a  vastly  inferior  force  the  Polish 
king  attacked  the  besiegers,  completely  routed  them,  and 
saved  Europe  from  the  terrible  efiects  of  Mahometan  rule. 
All  Europe  resounded  with  the  praises  of  Sobieski  and  his 
brave  warriors ;  but  success  abroad  roused  the  evil  spirits  at 
Lome,  and  with  Sobieski  ended  the  independence  of  Poland ; 
for  Sweden  or  Bussia  had  really  the  choosing  of  rulers  for 
Poland  till  the  year  1765. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  country  led  the  Polish  Diet 
to  consult  on  the  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy  and 
the  improvement  of  the  peasantry ;  but  Eussia  and  Prussia 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  decay  of  the  state  arrested,  and  they 
sent  the  Diet  an  order  that  no  change  in  the  constitution 
^roiild  be  allowed.  Bussia  then  sent  10,000  soldiers  to  Warsaw 
to  overawe  the  Assembly,  and  many  of  the  senators,  feeling 
that  their  independence  was  gone,  left  the  Assembly  rather 
than  sanction  by  their  presence  the  disgrace  of  their  country. 
In  1770  Bussia  and  Prussia  agreed  to  dismember  the  imfor- 
ooimtiy,  and,  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  Austria,  a 
;  was  given  to  that  power.    By  their  armies  and  their 
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gold  they  mado  the  Diet  sanction  the  iniqnitooB  tranBactioo 
and  in  1772  the  three  powers  took  £rom  Poland  3,295  squar 
miles  of  temtorv.  England,  France,  Sweden,  and  Demnar] 
protested  against  this  injustice ;  but  when  Busaia  and  Prusaii 
perceived  that  their  protest  would  be  confined  to  words,  the; 
hardened  themselves  in  crime,  and  made  another  Beizure  o 
5,G14  square  miles.  This  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A] 
insuri'ection  broke  out  on  24th  March,  1794.  A  braye  Pdlis] 
general,  named  Kosciusko,  led  the  insurgents,  whose  ranks  con 
taincd  nobles,  citizens,  peasants,  and  even  ladies.  The  whol< 
country  became  the  scene  of  a  terrible  war,  which  lasted  til 
10th  October,  1794,  when  the  Poles  were  completely  defeated 
their  general,  Kosciusko,  taken  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  o: 
the  country  di^nded  among  Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the  Poles  looked  to  France  as 
their  friend  and  restorer.  The  hope  of  help  from  France  led 
many  Polish  nobles  to  light  both  imder  the  Hepublic  and 
under  Napoleon.  In  1806  Napoleon  took  from  ProsBia  a  dis- 
trict containing  1,850  square  miles,  and  made  it  into  an 
indejiendent  state  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
His  promises,  however,  went  far  beyond  this,  and  in- 
cluded the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom ;  and  in  rdi- 
ance  on  his  promises  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  Poland  joined 
his  standard  in  1812,  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  hnmiliation 
of  Eussia.  Tho  fatal  results  of  that  cam][>aign  pnt  it  out  of 
Napoleon's  power  to  fulfil  his  promises,  though  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  that  he  never  intended  to  do  bo. 
The  Congress  of  Tienna  decided  that  the  duchy  of  Wamw 
should  thenceforth  be  called  the  '<  kingdom  of  Poland,"  and 
should  be  united  to  Eussia,  although  possessing  a  Gonatitiition 
of  its  own.  By  a  solemn  oath  Alexander  guaranteed  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  the  person,  the  responm- 
bility  of  the  ministers,  the  use  of  the  national  language,  the 
service  of  a  national  army,  and  a  representative  goreniment. 
The  prosperity  which  marked  the  first  fourteen  jears  irai 
Wonderful :  roads,  bridges,  and  canals  were  constructed,  wealfk 
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greatly  increased,  and  to  all  appearance  the  people  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  change.  Partly  by  the  natural  longings  of 
the  young  Polish  nobles  for  their  ancient  nationality,  and 
partly  by  the  despotic  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  arose  against  Eussia. 

When  Alexander  died,  in  1825,  the  condition  of  the  Poles 
became  worse ;  for  Nicholas  the  Emperor,  and  Constantine  his 
brother,  determined  to  subdue  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Poles* 
Almost  every  article  in  the  treaty  was  violated,  a  censorship  of 
the  press  was  established,  supplies  were  le^ied  without  the 
consent  of  the  Diet,  illegal  arrests  were  quite  common,  and 
the  patience  of  the  people  gave  way  on  the  29th  November, 
1830.  For  seven  months  a  terrible  war  was  carried  on,  the 
Poles  frequently  gaining  great  advantages,  but  gradually 
losing  the  flower  and  strength  of  their  aimy,  till,  on  8th  Septem- 
W,  1831,  they  gave  up  the  struggle.  Various  European  govern- 
ments represented  to  the  Emperor  their  anguish  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  Poland ;  but  their  representations  had  very  little  effect 
oa  Nicholas,  who  sent  hundreds  of  Poles  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia  and  to  the  Eussian  armies  of  the  Caucasus,  abolished 
the  chief  universities,  and  used  every  means  for  extinguishing 
the  national  spirit. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  Eussia  hoped  that  Poland 
iras  utterly  prostrated,  and  that  its  children  had  ceased  to 
desire  a  national  existence;  but  the  late  conscriptions  have 
shown  the  Poles  that  their  sons,  the  chief  hope  of  their 
country,  were  being  rapidly  hurried  to  distant  regions,  and 
ibeir  ancient  spirit  has  again  developed  itself,  and  they  have 
again  arisen  to  defend  their  rights  in  a  way  which  has  aroused 
I  the  astonishment  and  sympathy  of  Europe.  The  prospect  is 
I  not  cheering  for  this  brave  but  unfortunate  people ;  but  that 
I  £nmdence  which  overrules  all  events  often  makes  a  righteous 
^  «iQfle  to  prosper  against  all  himian  calcidation,  and  even 
K   Vvond  the  hopes  of  its  best  friends. 
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100ohs    anir   (Bfits- 

Hooks  axd  Eyes  !  WIio  would  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
so  much  i^ains  over  such  yery  common-place  things?  A 
steam-engine  and  elaborate  machinery  working  year  after 
year  at  such  work  as  that !  How  can  it  over  pay?  Surely  one 
week's  work  will  keep  all  England  supplied  with  Hooks  and 
Eyes  for  a  twelvemonth  ! 

When  the  confused  feeling,  occasioned  by  sudden  entrance 
upon  an  overpowering  noise,  has  worn  off,  we  perceive  that 
here  is    something  well  worth  inspection.     The    xnachinea^ 
standing  in  rows  along  the  floor,  may  be  described  as  hea^y 
iron  tables,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  fiimished  with  60 
many  moveable  pai*ts  that  you  might  almost  fancy  them  to  he 
alive ;  a  maze  of  movements  kept  going  by  the  steam-engine 
underneath,  wliile  Hooks  and  Eyes  drop  into  boxes  in  a  con- 
tinuous  stream,  faster  than  the  ticking  of  a  dock.     Descrip- 
tion at  first  seems  hopeless :  however,  let  us  try.     Standing 
in  front  of  one  of  the  tables,  we  notice  a  coil  of  brass  wire 
placed  on  a  wheel,  so  as  to  be  readily  unwound :  the  free  end 
of  the  wire  is  brought  within  reach  of  a  vertical  lever;  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion,  with  a  jerk  to  the  right ;  the  lever 
having  seized  the  wire,  pulls  forward  the  exact  length  required 
for  a  Hook  or  Eye,  as  the  case  may  bo,  then  jerking  itself  back 
repeats  the  movement,  and  so  keeps  on,  having  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  bring  up  the  supplies  until  the  coil  is  exhausted. 
With  two  or  three  pulls  the  end  of  the  wire  has  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  table,  where,  precisely  at  the  right  instant,  the 
required  length  is  cut  off  by  a  knife  that  springs  forward  fiar 
the  purpose.     No  sooner  is  the  cut  made  than  two  steel  pegs 
start  up  from  the  surface  of  the  table  immediately  in  front  of 
the  piece  of  wire  ;  a  small  thin  lever  advances,  gives  a  thrust 
against  the  centre  of  the  wire,  which,  met  by  the  pegs,  is 
pushed  between  them,  doubling  itself  up  into  the  fann  cf  a 
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duck's  bill,  or  beak  as  the  makers  call  it.     Squeeze  the  tvro 
limbs  of  a  hair-pin  close   together,    and  you  will  have   a 
representation  of  this  stage  of  the  process.     The  thrust  leaves 
the  two  ends  of  the  piece  of  wire  pressing  against  the  pegs, 
and    the  thin    lever   having  retreated,    a    compoimd    lever, 
approaching  on  both'  sides  at  once,  makes  each  end  encircle  a 
peg,  and  so  forms  the  two  little  loops  at  the  base  of  the  Hook. 
Now  the  pegs  having  done  their  dutj--  for  the  moment,  sink 
down  into  the  table-top ;  a  steel  finger  drops  instantly  upon 
the  liberated  beak,  pushes  it  within  reach  of  a  small  hinged 
flap,  which  keeps   on  opening   and  shutting  Ti-ith  a  curious 
jerking  movement  as  if  for  pastime,  and  catching  the  beak, 
bends  its  extremity  suddenly  back,  and  so  forms  the  Hook, 
which  immediately  drops  into  the  box  beneath.     Meanwhile 
all  these  movements  have  been  repeated,  another  length  of 
wire  has  been  cut  off  and  bent,  and  sent  on  to  receive  the  final 
torn  over.     Another,  and  another,  and  another,  with  astonish- 
ing' quickness,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  a  minute.     So  rapid 
IS  the  succession  of  movements  for  the  production  of  a  single 
Hook,  that  the  eye  follows  them  with  difficulty ;  yet  there  is  no 
confusion  or  delay,  except  at  rare  intervals,  from  the  bending 
of  the  wire;  and  then  the  machine  stops  of  itself  until  the 
impediment  is  cleared  away. 

There  is  yet  a  movement  to  be  noticed.  Orders  are  at  times 
received  &r  Hooks  with  flattened  or  planished  beaks ;  and  this 
flattening  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  compoimd  lever, 
which  is  contrived  so  as  to  give  its  squeeze  immediately  after 
the  bending  of  the  Hook  by  the  busy  little  flap  above 
mentaoned.  Sometimes  **  half-round"  is  preferred :  it  is  all 
one  to  the  powerful  lever.  Thus  from  the  pull  of  the  first 
lerer  to  the  squeeze  of  the  last  there  are  seven  separate 
vaaveoiBRis  required  in  the  shaping  of  a  Hook ;  and  to  see  how 
.one  takes  place  precisely  when  it  ought  to  take  place, 
not  otherwise,  is,  to  one  whose  days  are  not  passed 
[  machineiy,  as  surprising  as  admirable.  The  inventor, 
v'-t  taUoB  about  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact ;  he  knowa 
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that   certain   lirimary  movements    are    easily   produced 
macliinery,    and    that  new    combinationB  of  those   axe 
beyond  tho  reach  of  a  patient  thinker.     And,  obedient  to 
Birmingham  instinct,  he  retains  the  finiit  of  his  thought 
having  tlie  machines  made  on  his  own  premises. 

In  Ej-e-making  tho  movements  are  sitoilar,  except  that 
action  is  vertical,  not  horizontal,  and  that  instead  of  a  ' 
lover  to  bend  tlie  i)iece  of  wire  between  the  pegs,  a  circ 
pin  descends,  giving  tho  proper  breadth  and  roimdness.     - 
so  the  untiring  things  go  on,  with  two  girls  to  mind  th 
from   January  to    December,    each   machine    making    tl 
hundred  gross,   or  forty-tliree  tliousand  two  hundred  H< 
and  Eyes  every  day.      Wherever  do  they  all  go  to  ?  is 
stranger's  inevitable  question  ;  especially  as  there  are  tw< 
manufactories  of  Hooks  and  Eyes  in  Birmingham.     Xo 
of  scarcity'  in  this  one  place,  at  all  events ;  for  I  saw  fif 
hundredweight  of  brass   Hooks,  and  half  as  many  of 
Hooks,  waiting  their  finish  in  the  store-room,  besides 
tons  of  brass  wire  ready  for  working  up. 

It  is  remarkable,  after  all,  that  notwithstanding  the  emj 
ment  of  complex  machinery,  and  the  amount  of  la1 
bestowed,  the  wire  is  still  the  principal  item  in  the  cost 
much  so,  that  the  price  of  Hooks  and  Eyes  varies  with  the 
or  fall  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound  in  the  price  of  wire. 

In  tho  adjoining  shop  a  number  of  girls  are  engage 
sorting  and  packing ;  but  before  passing  thither  the  H 
and  Eyes  have  to  undergo  a  course  of  treatment  in 
basement.  Mere  brass  and  iron  when  carried  down,  thej 
brought  up  lustrous  with  silver  and  japan.  A  hasty  bai 
thin  varnish  endues  the  iron  with  a  resx)ectable  black  coat, 
thousands  of  the  wiry  Uiings,  spread  in  layers  on  sieve 
wire  shelves,  aro  dried  in  an  oven.  The  japan  is  8ufficd< 
light  to  j)revont  their  sticking  together  in  the  drying, 
when  drawn  from  the  oven  they  are  ready  for  the  ma 
In  this  method  wo  have  an  instance  of  the  improvement 
can  bo  made   in  an   apx>arently  insignificant   manufiBus 
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About  ten  years  ago  eTery  Hook  and  Eye  was  taken  from  the 
Tamish  by  children,  and  hung  separately  on  racks  to  diy ;  a 
rticky  and  disagreeable  task,  which  is  now  entirely  avoided, 
while  the  article  is  rendered  better  and  cheaper,  by  the  mere 
substitution  of  fluency  for  tenacity. 

Chemistry  comes  into  play  in  putting  on  the  silver  coat,  and 
does  it  quicker  than  the  varnish,  though  tlie  process  seems 
complicated.  The  coat  is  real  silver,  but  of  the  very  thinnest ; 
for  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  the  precious  metal  are  made  to 
suffice  for  ten  hundredweight  of  Hooks  and  Eyes ;  and  in  this 
manner :  the  man  in  charge  puts  a  quantity  of  Hooks  or  Eyes 
into  a  dipper — that  is,  a  small  bucket  of  stoneware  pierced 
with  holes — dips  them  quickly  into  a  pan  of  acid,  which  at 
onoe  set«  the  metal  into  a  state  of  active  ofFervescence,  and 
▼ould  soon  consume  it  but  for  the  chock  interjiosed  by 
immediate  plunges  into  two  or  three  other  pans  in  succession, 
taeh  more  dilute  than  the  last,  and  a  final  bath  of  cold  water. 
After  this  the  Hooks  and  Eyes  appear  as  clean  and  bright  as 
new  buttons,  and  are  ready  for  their  transmutation.  They 
are  thrown  into  a  large  earthenware  pan,  and  sprinkled  with 
irliite  powder,  which  holds  the  silver  in  combination.  The 
man  stirs  them  briskly  about  with  his  hand,  the  powder 
disappearsy  as  if  absorbed,  and  the  silvering  is  complete. 
AH  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  pour  them  out  on  a  table  of 
hot  saw-dust,  which  dries  them  quickly ;  then  gathered  up  by 
a  sieve,  they  are  poured  back  into  their  box,  a  briUiant  heap, 
and  sent  away  to  the  packing-room. — WhMs  JFrekin, 


CoxPAMio^. — Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  -which  wc  onght  never  to  bo 
MJMif  ftl  Chnaccfdl,  particularly  in  youth,  is  the  toar  of  sympathy,  and 
tlie  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  We  should  not  -pernat  ease  and 
Indiili^iBnoe  to  contract  our  affections  and  wrap  us  up  in  a  selfish  enjoy- 
hut  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of  the  distresses  of 
life,  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weeping 
Nor  ought  wo  ever  to  sport  with  pain  and  distress  in  any  of  our 
or  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  crudty. — 
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^om  Matron; 

OR, 

THE  UiW  OF  KDTDNESS. 


CHAPTEB     IV. 

The  summer  months  passed  away  all  too  quickly,  and 
OctolKT  drew  towards  a  close,  wlien  Mr.  Arnold  and  liii 
family  made  preparations  for  returning  to  town,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  regret,  for  the  country  still  looked  lov^ 
in  its  golden  drapen-  of  autumn.  One  Saturday  moming, 
on  the  arrival  of  Tom  with  the  clothes,  the  servant  who 
answered  his  ring  inquired  whether  the  donkey  would  stand 
still  if  he  left  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  La,  yes,"  replied  Tom :  "he's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"Well,  then,  master  wants  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
parlour." 

"  Wants  to  speak  to  me !  what  about  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know?"  she  replied ;  "but  it's  BomethiBg 
for  your  good,  you  may  bo  sure.  Master 's  always  doing  kind 
things  when  ho  can." 

Tom  looked  bewildered,  but  placing  tho  basket  containiDg 
Mrs.  Arnold's  clothes  on  the  hall  floor,  ho  was  about  to  enter 
tlie  house  when  he  suddenly  recollected  the  other  baskets 
in  his  cart,  too  valuable  to  be  left  unprotected.  "Oh!"  h® 
exclaimed,  "  I  dare  not  leave  all  those  clothes :  Bome  of  theift 
might  be  stolen ;  and  then  what  should  I  do,  and  mother?" 

The  girl  saw  tho  truth  of  tliis  at  once,  and  although  of 
necessity  busy  with  her  moming  work,  she  promised  him 
fiiithftdly  to  stand  and  watch  them  imtil  he  returned.  "  There," 
she  continued,  pointing  to  the  parlour  door,  "  knock  at  that 
door:  master's  in  there:  he's  expecting  you.  Don't  he 
afraid:  I  wont  move  till  3'ou  come  back." 

Tom  with  a  timid  step  walked  to  the  door,  and  knocked 
gently. 
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'<  Come  in,"  said  a  soft,  pleasant  voice. 
Timidly  he  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  A  lady  sat 
on  a  sofa  near  the  window.  She  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
addressing  a  gentleman  seated  at  the  table  looking  oyer  some 
letters,  she  said,  "Edward,  my  dear,  I  think  this  is  the 
youth  you  wish  to  see." 

Mr.  Arnold  looked  up  directly  and  recognised  Tom,  as  he 
stood  cap  in  hand  and  bowed  respectfully.  **  Come  forward, 
my  boy  :  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Tom  obeyed,  while  his  clear  brown  face  glowed  with 
deepened  colour,  and  a  little  spark  of  proud  inquiry  shone 
from  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Arnold  saw  the  spirit  of  respectful  independence,  but 
lie  was  not  displeased.  Ho  hastened  to  relieve  the  boy's 
suspense.  "I  will  not  detain  you,  my  boy,"  he  said  kindly; 
'*  but  do  you  remember  telling  me  that  your  mother  intended 
to  apprentice  you  to  a  trade  as  soon  as  you  were  foxirteen?" 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be  fourteen  the  twentieth  of  next 
month." 

**  So  soon  as  that,  eh?  and  then  you  are  going  to 
business?" 

**I  belieye  so,  sir ;  at  least  if  mother  has  got  all  the  money 
ready." 

**0h,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  forthcoming  when  it  is 
iR-anted :  your  mother  is  a  very  clever  woman."  Tom's  eyes 
sparkled.  He  loved  to  hear  his  mother  praised,  though  he 
d^d  forget  sometimes  the  proper  respect  due  to  her.  ''  You 
told  me,"  continued  Mr.  Arnold,  "  that  you  had  been  to  the 
British  School :  have  you  had  any  other  instruction?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir :  mother  sent  me  to  a  week-day  school  when 
I  was  four  years  old,  and  I  have  been  a  scholar  in  the  Sunday 
School  almost  as  long." 

*'  How  far  have  you  gone  in  arithmetic  ?" 
"As  far  as  practice,  sir.     We  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
at  the  British  School,  fractions  and  decimals,  but 
fbrget  some  of  it.     I  can  cast  up  accounts  pretty 
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well,"  continued  Tom,  whose  advanced  study  of  arithmetic 
had  conmienced  too  late.  *'  I  keep  ail  mothfir'B  accounts,  but 
they  are  not  inucli." 

**  Is  this  your  writing,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Arnold,  pointiiig  to 
her  wafshing-book. 

'*Yes,  ma^^^l,'*  said  Tom,  inwardly  wondering  how  his 
mother  or  anybody  else  could  call  such  a  gentle-looking,  soft- 
speaking  lady  a  **  Tartar." 

Mr.  -fVmold  took  up  the  book  and  examined  the  writing. 
It  was  a  bold,  free  hand,  with  nothing  of  the  cramped  school- 
boy style  about  it.  lie  seemed  satisfied,  then  euddenlj 
recollecting  that  the  youth  waited,  he  said,  "I  must  not  keep 
you  any  longer  ;  and,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  left  before  this 
myself.  Can  your  mother  call  upon  mo  some  evening  this 
week  ?     I  should  like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  her." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Tom,  much  surprised ;  "  but  I'm 
afraid  she  wont  bo  able  to  leave  till  Saturday :  she's  always 
busy  on  other  days." 

**  Saturday  will  do  vorj'  well,  will  it  not,  Edward?"  said  the 
gentlo  voice  of  the  lady.  **  Perhaps,"  she  continued,  tuminjj 
to  Tom,  "  your  mother  will  call  on  Satiuxlay  evening  to 
receive  the  money  herself  as  tliis  is  our  last  week  here,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  linen  to  bo  fetched  on  Monday." 

'<  I  will  tell  her,  ma'am,"  said  Tom,  bowing,  and  turning 
towards  the  door ;  then  looking  round  again  with  some  surprise 
to  acknowledge  a  kind  ^'Good  morning"  from  both  the  lady 
and  gentleman,  he  wtdked  out  into  the  hall  in  a  kind  of  maze. 

As  ho  approached,  the  housemaid  exclaimed,  **  I  have  not 
moved  from  the  door  for  a  moment,  but  Jenny  has  been 
looking  at  mo  two  or  three  times,  as  if  she  wondered  what 
had  become  of  her  master." 

Tom,  still  in  a  kind  of  bewildennent,  walked  down  the 
steps  and  seated  himself  in  the  cart  before  he  recollected 
to  thank  her  for  what  she  had  done ;  which  he  tiien  did, 
however,  most  warmly,  and  drove  off  just  as  she  tunned 
hastily  at  the  sound  of  Miss  Arnold's  footsteps. 
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'*  What  are  you  about,  Sarah,"  was  the  lady's  exclamation, 
*' standing  at  the  open  street-door  wasting  your  time  in  that 
idle  way?    Close  it  directly,  and  go  about  your  work." 

The  girl  hastened  to  obey.  She  knew  how  useless,  and  how 
likely  to  offend,  would  be  any  explanation  to  the  haughty 
lady,  90  she  very  wisely  remained  silent.  Miss  Arnold  never 
allowed  what  she  called  excuses. 

Tom  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening,  bursting  with  im- 
patience to  tell  his  mother  the  adventure  of  the  morning ;  but 
her  reception  of  the  recital  surprised  and  irritated  him.  She 
was  indignant  at  what  she  called  Mr.  Arnold's  impertinent 
f-uriosity;  and  when  Tom  in  the  most  earnest  manner  held 
up  Mrs.  Arnold  as  the  most  gentle,  pleasant-spoken  lady 
he  ever  saw,  she  burst  forth  into  angry  invectives  against 
her  hypocrisy  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  Tom,  imable 
to  restrain  himself,  angrily  defended  her,  accused  his  mother 
of  ignorance,  and  said  that  she  judged  Mrs.  Arnold  by  herself. 
Of  course,  after  such  an  outbreak,  and  with  such  opinions, 
it  "wras  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Watson  would  visit  the  Arnolds 
as  her  son  so  earnestly  entreated  her  to  do.  In  vain  he 
assured  her  he  believed  Mr.  Arnold  meant  to  do  something 
for  him. 

**  I  don't  care  if  he  does,"  she  replied :  "  I  wouldn't  accept 
a  farthing  from,  them  more  than  I  earned,  and  you  sha'n't  be 
beholden  to  them,  Tom,  if  I  can  help  it." 

]EiV€B  in  the  midst  of  her  passion  Betty  could  not  but 
notice  the  unusual  patience  of  her  boy.  Bude  and  self- 
confident  he  certainly  stni  was,  but  after  she  had  thus  ex- 
pressed heraelf  he  walked  out  of  the  cottage  exclaimingi 
^^  Mother,  you'll  be  borj  for  this  some  day."  How  thoto 
^rords  of  Mr.  Amold's  seemed  to  ring  in  h»  ears  when 
tempted,  as  now,  to  display  his  passionate  tempe)f  to  his 
modiflr,  "Tou  have  a  good  mother,  my  boy :  I  hope  yoii  aie 
jk  good  and  dutlfol  son  to  her."  Several  times  lately  Ibetty 
JhMlA  yanazked  that  Tom  had  left  her  presence  when  she  was 
his  usual  burst  of  angry  impertinence.     Oh,  how 
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true  and  how  ])eautiful  are  the  figurative  words  of  the 
philosopher-king,  **A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  oi 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  and  "A  word  spoken  in  due 
season,  how  good  is  it'M 

Tlie  week  passed  on,  and  Tom  wisely  refrained  from 
reminding  his  motlier  that  she  would  be  expected  at  Mr. 
Arnold's  on  Saturday  evening;  he  was,  in  fact,  afraid  to 
refer  to  the  sulyect ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  Betty  herself  began  to 
regret  her  hasty  determination.  She  had,  notwithstanding  her 
\'iolent  indignation,  tlio  good  sense  to  know  that  a  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Arnold  was  in  a  i)osition  to  do  something  for  her  son 
if  he  chose ;  nor  was  he  likely  to  question  her  or  to  wish  tu 
see  her  without  some  such  intention.  Saturday  morning 
arrived,  Tom  started  us  usual  with  the  baskets  of  linen,  and 
Mrs.  Watson  liud  <letermined  that  at  all  events  she  might 
as  well  go  and  see  what  Mr.  Arnold  wanted,  when  circum- 
stances oceuiTed  which  took  her  there  on  a  very  different 
errand. 

BioonAi'H  Y. — Tliore  i:*  no  sort  of  reading  more  profitiiblo  than  that  of  tho 
Uvea  and  chiiracters  of  wise  and  good  men.  To  find  that  great  Icngtlii 
have  been  actually  gone  in  learning  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  ol 
perfection  liavo  been  actually  attained  by  men  like  ourBclves,  entangled 
among  the  infiimities,  the  temptations,  tlio  opposition  from  wicked  men, 
and  the  other  various  evils  of  life — ^how  does  this  show  us  to  ouiselve! 
as  utterly  inexcusable  if  wo  do  not  endeavour  to  emulate  tho  hcigfatc 
we  know  have  been  reachi.'d  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures  I  Biography, 
in  short,  lirings  us  to  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
cliaiacters  of  tho  illustrious  dead;  shows  us  what  thoy  have  been,  anJ 
conse<iucntly  what  we  ourselves  may  be;  sets  before  us  the  whoh 
character  of  a  person  wlio  has  mado  himself  conspicuous  either  by  hi 
\'irtues  or  vices ;  shows  us  how  he  came  first  to  take  a  right  or  wrong  turn 
how  he  afterwards  proceeded  greater  and  greater  lengths ;  the  prospect 
which  invited  him  to  aspire  to  higher  degrees  of  glor}',  or  tho  delusion 
which  misled  him  from  his  virtue  and  his  ])eacc ;  the  circumstances  whid 
niised  him  to  true  greatness,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  split  aad  sunl 
to  infamy.  And  how  ean  wo  more  effectually,  or  in  a  more  cntortainin 
manner,  learn  the  important  lesson,  what  wc  ought  to  pursue,  and  wha 
to  avoid  ? 
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"Always  ready!"  The  words  glared  upon  me  from  a 
shop  window,  as  I  hurried  along  the  busy  street.  I  had 
no  time  to  spare  that  morning,  yet  I  could  not  choose 
hut  give  another  glance  at  the  words  thus  blazing  away 
in  gilt  letters,  to  see  what  it  was  they  represented.  What 
was  it  that  was  "  always  ready"  ? 

Ah,  it  was  the  old  story !  not  told  this  time  with  the 
"iron  tongue"  of  the  church  bell,  but  with  a  brazen 
bnsiness  face  in  a  place  of  trade.  None  the  less  true, 
though,  for  that.  There,  in  a  shop,  upon  an  upright  coffin- 
lid,  I  read  the  strange  inscription  which  told  the  hackneyed 
truth,  that  death,  and  its  "funeral  furniture,  coffins,  palls, 
and  bands,"  were  "  always  ready." 

As  my  second  hasty  glance  showed  me  this,  I  hurried 
on  again,  reminded  that  my  time  was  short. 

"Yet,  oh,"  I  thought,  "if  our  good  old  nurse  had  been 
here,  who  used  to  show  us  the  little  brier-bound  graves 
in  the  churchyard  'just  our  size,'  what  an  excellent  lesson 
fihe  would  have  given  about  being  prepared  for  death  I 
Bat  the  solemnities  of  life,  rather  than  of  death,  pressed 
upon  my  mind  just  then.  Death  is  indeed  a  solemn  change, 
which  majf  be  at  hand  to  night,  or  may  be  years  and 
yean  away.  Unconscious  which  it  wiU  be,  we  need  indeed  to 
be  'always  ready.'  Yet  we  chiefly  reckon  death  solemn 
because  it  calls  us  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  And 
is  not  our  life  here  spent  in  his  presence,  though  the  heavens 
htcve  received  his  manifestation,  Jesus,  out  of  our  sight  ?" 

*'  Within  thy  circling  power  I  stand : 
On  ev€ty  side  I  find  thy  hand.*' 

Ar,  to  use  fhe  yet  more  forcible  Hebrew  phraseology,  "  Baa 
mmp.^iahoWj  his  ^dids  try,  the  children  of  men.^^ 
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Surely  tlien,  life,  with  its  grand  occasions  of  service 
its  numberless  opportunities  of  improTcment,  its  saddei 
emergencies,  its  untold  dangers  and  temjttations,  needs  t 
find  us  **  always  ready." 

Most  of  us  have  been  amused  in  childhood  bj  Mrs 
Markham's  account  of  "  Ethelred  the  Unready,"  the  fbolid 
Saxon  king.  He  lived  in  times  when  England  was  soreli 
troubled  by  sea-robbers,  or  pirates,  who  made  nothing  ol 
suddenly  bearing  down  upon  our  island  home,  to  can} 
otf  garnered  grain,  or  treasured  gold,  the  2>3^^u:e  of  oui 
forefathers'  manly  toil.  Those  were  times  when  a  wise, 
bravo  king  was  needed,  to  teach  Anglo-Saxons  how  to 
hold  theii*  own ;  but  foolish  king  Ethelred  was  not  the  man  for 
that.  Sx)ending  his  time  in  eating  and  drinking,  he  found  the 
Danes  wiHi  their  battle-ships  before  his  very  gates,  and 
lie  all  <^  unready"  for  them.  Well,  what  did  the  hxj 
king  do  ?  'VMiy,  he  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
go  awa}'.  Of  com*se  you  would  imagine  that  he  oalj 
intended  this  as  a  contiivance  to  gain  time,  while  he  gfot 
his  arm}*  ready;  for  such  a  handsome  present  would  be 
sure  to  make  these  i)irates  sturdy  beggars  for  another  time, 
seeing  tliat  their  living  was  gained  entirely  by  £oroe  of 
arms.  But  no  such  purpose  entered  Ethelred's  foolish  hraiB. 
The  danger  over,  he  sat  down  again  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  enjoy  himself,  nor  did  he  wake  fix>m  this  stupor  till 
he  again  found  the  enemy  at  hand,  ravaging  the  honNi 
of  his  poor  subjects.  Then  again  he  emptied  his  chest 
of  gold  to  persuade  them  to  retire  for  at  least  another  year, 
and  thus  the  luckless  tardiness  of  King  Etheh^  mad» 
his  name  a  proverb  and  a  by- word  among  our  forefathers. 

Yes,  wo  all  laugh  at  '^  Ethelred  the  Unready,"  who  oonli 
not  foresee  or  prejjare  for  the  most  pressing  and  evident 
danger  of  his  time ;  but  are  we  oursdves  "  always  ready"  for 
the  ordinary  difficulties  and  duties  of  our  own  changing, 
uncertain  life  ? 

You  Ii.ive   all  heard  of  Josepliine,  the  first  wife  of  HA 
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Great  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Tou  know  how  full  of  wonderful 
changes  her  life  was,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know  how 
nearly  she  ajjproached  to  the  ideal  which  my  motto  brings 
forth,  in  being  "  always  ready." 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  when  lifted  suddenly  from  prison 
to  the  giddy  height  of  a  throne,  Nax>oleon  brought  her 
the  news  that  he  was  about  to  leave  her  charming  society 
for  the  dire  scenes  of  war  in  Italy. 

"  Nay,  sire ;  but  you  will  i)ermit  me  the  honour  of  at- 
tending you?"  pleaded  the  courtly  Josephine. 

"It  is  impossible,"  replied  Napoleon  with  stem  sorrow: 
"  I  ahall  travel  by  forced  marches ;  and  ladies  always  have 
the  afiQEUxs  of  the  wardrobe  to  arrange,  requiring  days  of 
preparation." 

"  Name  the  hour  you  intend  to  start,  and  I  can  be  ready," 
replied  Josephine. 

"This  evening,  three  hours  from  the  present  moment," 
said  the  incredulous  Na2)oleon. 

But  his  stem  unbelief  was  changed  to  joy  when  he  foimd 
his  beloved  Josephine  seated  in  her  carriage  at  the  appointed 
liour,  ready  to  follow  him  over  the  world. 

From  that  time  she  was  always  near  him,  ready  to 
soothe  his  fatigues,  to  share  his  vexations,  and  still  for  a 
moment  the  ambition  which  would  not  let  him  rest.  Nor  was 
Hub  alL  Josephine  was  "always  ready"  to  stand  as  a 
mfldiatrix  between  him  and  the  effects  of  his  ambition. 
Many  a  poor  prisoner  blessed  her ;  many  a  soldier's  heart 
rejoiced  that  Josephine  had  contrived  to  be  always  near,  to 
^eak  a  Hew  gentle,  telling  words  for  the  oppressed.  If 
ibe  fiuledy  all  hope  was  gone.  No  one  else  had  power  to  turn 
that  iron  will,  or  melt  that  heart  of  stone.  But  whether 
iHoeewEftil  or  not,  Josephine  earned  plenteous  gratitude  by 
king  "  always  ready." 

But   alas  for  Josephine,  her  own  time  of  trouble  was 
»!    She  had  indeed  tasted  before  of  that  bittet  Q\r^^ 
learned  to  pity  othera :  now  she  herself  \\b.9l  to  ^i'^? 
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pitied  by  the  whole  world.      Ambition,  the  guiding  * 
Napoleon,    led   him    even    to    sacrifice    his    happiness 
Josepliiiio  to  follow  that  wild  light.      He  knew  her  i 
fulness — knew   tliat  as   she  had  followed  him  in  his 
of  wolild-be   glory,   so   she  would  be  ready  to  foUoir 
to  prison  and  to  death.     Yet  he  gave  her  up !   With  a^ 
eyes   and  trembling  lips  he  told  her  they  must  part: 
glory   of  France  required  it."      Could  Josephine  be 
for  such  a  blow  as  this  ?   Yes :  though  the  shock  mad 
awhile   senseless  with  grief,  she  recovered  to  whispei 
expected  it.     I   knew  it  must   come  to   this.     I  have 
to   prepare  for  it."      Nor   would  she  by  one  remone 
oppose  tlie  cruel,  unjust  decree.     Thus  trial  itself  fou] 
**  ready ;"    as  ready  to  bear  jjatiently  the   adversity 
she  believed  God  had  permitted,  as  she  was  formerly  "  r 
to  encounter   the   difficulties   of  prosperity',  which   so 
lay    aside.      Was   she   not,    then,    worthy   of  the  eul< 
'*  Always  ready"? 

After  all  it  maj-  be  said,  Josephine's  was  no  comm< 
and  it  is    easier  to  '  make  ready  for    extraordinary 
than  for  the   continual   small   efforts  of   daily  life, 
may  be  truth  in  this,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  i 
how  we  may  be  always  ready  for  these. 

First,  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  will  come  to 
intuition,  without  effort  on  our  part.  Doubtless  it  ie 
difficult  to  some  than  to  others,  but  with  all  it  is  in 
degree  an  acquirement.  Thus,  in  morality  it  is  the 
of  a  constant  vigilance,  and  that  practical  self-denial 
leads  us  at  once  to  forsake  the  thing  we  like  to  d 
the  thing  we  ouffht  to  do.  In  intellectual  things  it  is  q- 
much  the  result  of  practice.  We  see  many  peoph 
sessing  stores  of  information  which  they  fail  to  bring  f< 
the  right  place  or  time.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  "n 
makes  the  full  man,  writing  the  correct  man,  and  speaki 
readi/  man."  Why  is  this?  Because  speaking  is  the  q\ 
way    of    expressing    ourselves,   and    a    person  who  1 
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speak  often  without  notice,  is  compelled  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  ideas  always  at  hand.  Like  England's  standing 
annj,  these  are  able  at  any  moment  to  enter  the  field ; 
while  an  unready  commander  of  his  thoughts  has  to  himt 
about  for  yolunteers,  which  are  sure  to  enter  at  last  in 
some  disorder,  and  behind  time. 

But  if  practice  and  vigilance  are  needed  to  produce  this 
readiness  in  moral  and  intellectual  matters,  what  is  required 
for  spiritual  concerns?  Here  faith  and  patience  are  alike 
the  preparation  and  the  success.  The  eye  that  is  fixed 
unwaveringly  on  "Him  that  is  invisible,"  sees  also  his 
will  in  aU  things,  and  learns  even  fi*om  strange  changes 
a  sweet  expecting  readiness.  Thus  Adelaide  Newton,  when 
at  last  she  lay  dying,  after  years  of  suffering,  checked  those 
^ends  who  prayed  for  her  speedy  release  by  the  wonderful 
words,  "I  have  no  wish  at  all  about  it."  Oh,  what  a 
perfection  of  readiness  was  here  displayed!  The  afflicted 
cLisciple  was  ready  to  go '  or  stay,  ready  to  linger  on  or 
be  dismissed  at  once ;  yes,  even  ready  to  remain  absent 
^om  her  Lord  for  a  little  while,  or  to  be  taken  at  once 
into  his  arms.  Such  a  perfection  of  readiness  does  Christian 
faith  give  to  the  soul!  Need  I  say  more  to  prove  it  a 
Christian  duty?  The  book  of  books  enters  into  many  par- 
ticulars about  it.  We  must  be  **  ready  to  communicate," 
"  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us."  But 
above  all  these  ring  our  Saviour's  own  solemn  warning, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  man  cometh"  !  E.  8. 

— -s«fi»8!»»s«- — 

Gbkat  Gains. — ^If  erer  yon  hear  a  person  boaflt  of  his  having  got  any 
euxbttant  advantage   in  his  dealings,   you   may,  generally  speaking, 
I  mcih.  a  one  not  too  rigorously  honest.    It  is  seldom  that  u  great 
is  to  be  got  hut  there  must  he  a  great  disadvantage  on  the 
I ;  and  whoever  triumphs  in  his  having  got  by  another's  loss,  you 
■iiSrflHttr  Judge  of  bis  chaxaoter.— i^iiryA. 
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When  wo  speak  about  Daniel,  and  Noah,  and  Job,  and  Enoch,  Kaa 

and  Saul, 
Wc  think  of  those  facts  in  the  annals  of  each  which  onght  to  be  k 

unto  all. 
But  tliero  "was  a  Daidcl  'who  ne'er  saw  th^  den,  and  a  Noah  who  ]IA*« 

the  Flood, 
And  a  Job  of  whose  irouhUa  wo  arc  not  informed,  and  an  Enodi 

walked  hot  tcith  Ood  ; 
A  Konman  thorc  was,  but  no  Ifper  was  he,  and  a  Saul  who  ipW;] 

made  Jcinff. 
Now  fur  each  of  the  persons  I*vo  mentioned  I  hope  thai  chapter  sod 

you  will  bring:. 


%nBixitx  io 


.^mptitrc  (IJtrestiJOiTS  in  |R|^mt  for  gtaj. 

The  Two  omitted  aro : — 
Ji'DAfi  the  brother  of  James. — ^Luko  vi.  16. 
Jaj«e8  the  son  of  Alphajus. — ^Lukc  vi.  16. 

Tho  Ten  ^von  ore : — 
Andhew. — 1  John  xxxv.  40.    Leti. — Luke  v.  29. 
Petkr.— Gal.  ii.  11—13.    Nathaxael.— John  i.  47. 
James  and  John. — Luke  ix.  64.     John. — John  xix.  26 — ^27. 
Judas  Iscakiot. — John  xiL  4 — 6  ;  xiiL  29. 
Peter,  James,  John.— Matt  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  v.  37 ;  xiv.  38. 
Phiijp.— John  xiv.  8.    TnosfAS. — John  xi.  16.    Smox. — ^Lnke  vL  16 
Judas  Iscariot. — John  xiL  6.    Levi. — ^Mark  ix.  9 ;  Luke  v.  27. 

1 

Duty. — Duty  is  far  more  than  love.  It  ia  tho  upholding  law  (lun 
which  the  weakest  become  strong,  without  which  all  BtrengCh  la  nsf 
OS  water.  No  character,  however  harmoniously  framed  and  gkn 
gifted,  can  be  complete  without  this  abiding  principle:  it  is  ths  M 
which  binda  the  whole  moral  edifice  together,  withont  whicfa  all  pi 
goodness,  intellect,  truth,  happiness,  love  itself  can  hare  no  pemiaiu 
hot  all  the  fabric  of  existence  crumbles  sway  from  voder  xm^  and  leav 
Jit  }ast  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ruin,  astaniahed  at  onr  own  i 
J^if,  Jamtfsofh 


VErvYBODY  said  tliat  Tenby  was  very  pretty 
— that  is,  everyljody  wliom  we  knew,  and  who 
had  any  right,  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  place  itself,  to  an  ojiinion  on  the  subject — 
and  so  to  Tenb3'  we  went.  Indeed,  year  after 
year,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  sea-sido 
placros  within  anything  like  easy  access  from 
London,  it  had  become  a  matter  of  some  anxiety 
and  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  little  sacred 
circle  of  home  as  to  where  we  should  next  spend 
our  brief  summer  holiday.  At  the  close  of  a 
day's  journey  by  railway  from  Paddington  to 
Narberth  Eoad  Station,  which  wo  need  not  de- 
scTibe,  we  found  ourselves  seated  on  the  top  of 
a  queer-looking,  short-bodied  omnibus,  witli 
mr  Tong^  but,  as  we  soon  found,  strong-limbed  cov^  ^<(^\.- 
nMiannin  (ront  Thoso,  uv^od  forward  by  t\iQ  ^Viqltijj  oaA 
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ill  most  inoeseaiit  cries  of  tlio  drivor,  ttIlo  put  them  to  a 
Lcalloj)  dovm  tlie  hilly  roads,  so  as  to  aid  them,  by  the  u 
tliiis  gained,  up  the  next  ascent,  brought  us,  none  to< 
fur  our  desires,  to  the  inn  at  Tenby.  Our  impressions 
rattled  along  the  street  and  pulled  up  at  its  door  wei 
tainly  confinnator}'  of  the  good  opinion  our  friends  h; 
pressed  beforehand,  and  though  night  was  fast  settling 
upon  the  beautiful  bay  spread  out  before  us,  enough  < 
light  remained  to  assure  us,  that  the  long  and  tedious  j< 
would  be  forgotten  on  the  morrow,  when  a  mg^t'ft  rest 
hare  put  us  to  rights  again,  and  we  be  at  liberty  leisu 
carry  out  our  C5ontemidated  plans. 

Oh  tlie  luxury  of  leisure !  nobody  understands  it 
I  suppose^  than  the  man  of  business,  who  finds  him;* 
a  while  emancipated  from  the  toils  and  trammels  of 
8ant   and  arduous   avocations,  who  geta  for  a  time 
iiis  usual  rut,  with  the  determination  that  ho  will   i 
even  a  tlioiight  of  the  wldii'  and  whirl  of  his  usual  ox 
dlstnrl)  liim.     Of  course,  when  wo  are  young-slcrs  wo 
shoulder  a  knapsack,  trudge  for  miles  across  countnT, 
hills,  and  visit  many  j^laces  for  the  purjiose  of  sayix 
we  have  done  so.     Well,  every  one  to  his  lildng ;  we  i 
do  tliis,  but  fancy  we  are  wiser  now,  and  so  j^refer  t< 
down  as  hmg  as  we  can  where  eni*tli  is  beautiful,  skies 
the  breezes  invigorating,  and  where,  above  all,  we  can 
please,  be  left  to  ourselves,  with  the  sense  that  our  w 
away  from  us,  and  oidy  God  and  his  handiwork  near. 

We  were  foi-tunato  in  procuring  lodgings  near  tiie  ] 
the  i)romontory  on  which  the  toAMi  is  placed,  so  that  fe 
windows  on  the  one  side  could  be  seen  the  httle  pier  a] 
of  lishing-boats  at  anchor,  and  beyond  these  the  wide 
Carmarthen,  with  its  wooded  slopes  inmiediately  bene 
town,  its  far-reaching  curve  stretching  away  for  mil 
outline  of  its  shore  broken  with  huge  cliffs,  and  indent 
many  smaller  bays.  On  the  other  side  a  little  terraced  \ 
gay  with  flowers,  sloped  down  to  the  sands,  and  agai 
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U  bj  wMch  it  was  bounded,  the  sea,  irhen  in,  just  spent 
best  wave.  Immediately  in  fix)nt  St.  Catherine's  Eock, 
ind  at  hi^  water,  reared  its  picturesque  and  rugged 
>  with  the  remains  of  a  ruinous  chapel  on  its  summit^ 
few  sheep  grazing  on  its  steep  and,  in  many  places, 
precipitous  sides.  Beyond  this  two  islands  of  larger 
ions,  Caldy  and  St.  Margaret's,  are  plainly  risible  in 
itance,  while  to  the  left,  dividing  the  two  bays,  over 
we  thus  look  from  tlie  back  and  front  of  our  dwelling, 
huge  limestone  hill,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  the 
the  tower  and  gateway  of  which  are  still  comparatively 
,  though  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  yet  remaining  part^ 
least  700  years  old.  As  if  to  bring  the  old  and  new 
riking  contrast,  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  gateway 
the  modem  school-house,  and  the  schoolmaster  could 
a  marshalling  his  boj's  where  the  armed  knight  and 
r  had  once  assembled,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  the 
of  the  morning  and  evening  hymn  were  heard  by  US- 
be  open  windows  of  the  room,  where  once  the  noise  of 
'  and  shout  of  war  were  familiar  sounds. 
on  will  look,  reader,  at  the  two  engravings  by  which 
iper  is  so  beautifully  illustrated,  you  will  be  able  to 
V  yourself  some  idea  of  the  views  thus  briefly  described ; 
lie  bay  shown  in  the  first,  thoiigh  not  from  the  point  of 
trcfm  which  the  sketch  has  been  taken,  we  looked  out, 
the  other  direction,  right  opposite  the  picturesque  rock, 
jbe  engraving  of  which  this  short  paper  closes,  our 
in  opened.  At  high  water  the  waves  could  be  seen 
§  against  its  sides  or  rushing  impetuously  through  the 
■  by  which  it  is  pierced ;  or  when  the  waters  were  out, 
li  amuse  ourselves  at  our  ease,  watching  the  groups  of 
I  vho  dlmbed  the  rugged  path  leading  to  its  summit, 
and  baskets  in  hand,  sought  in  its  recesses  for 
\  forms  of  marine  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
I  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  pleasant  book  on  the  wonders  of 
( to  dwell. 
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Tenby  is  a  very  old  to\^ii,  and  has  at  one  time  been  strongly 
fortl&ed.  Its  walls  remain  entire  for  a  considerable  distance, 
r.trongthened  ^vitlL  bastioiis,  and  pierced  with  time-worn  gate- 
^N'ays.  Tliey  evidently  at  one  time  extended  from  the  ruined 
1>attlements  on  tlie  beach,  near  the  centre  of  the  present  Higb 
Street,  in  one  dire<rti(>n,  to  the  square  turreted  erection  which 
looks  down  fi*om  the  summit  of  the  rocks  on  the  south  diff  in 
the  other. 

The  necessary  limits  allotted  to  us,  and  the  patience,  pro- 
bably, of  our  readers,  i^rohibit  any  lengthened  description  of 
the  many  x^leasant  spots  ^-ith  which  the  neighbourhood 
abounds,  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  record  of  our 
visits  to  two  widely  different  but  equally  beautiful  scenes. 

Everj'body  foels  liis  curiosity  and  spirit  of  enterprise  excited 
when  either  nature  or  art  has  placed  a  barrier  which  seems  to 
Bay  beyond  this  you  may  not  go.  Looking  across  the  south 
sands,  our  view  was  terminated  by  a  huge  cliff-  We  asked  a 
chatty  boatman  its  name.  " Proud  Giltar."  "And  what  ii 
there  beyond?"  "Lidstep  Bay  and  the  Caverns."  As  this 
information  was  accompanied  by  a  hint  that  it  was  a  beautiM 
day  for  a  sail,  our  little  party  decided  upon  an  exploring  voyage 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Scudding  pleasantly  before  a  light 
breeze,  we  soon  passed  Giltar,  and  then  the  coast  beoams 
exceedingly  picturesque,  fantastically-shaped  crags,  little  in- 
lets, and  rocky  caves  appearing  to  our  delighted  eyes  like  a 
moving  panorama,  as  we  sped  along.  "  Look  out,  now,  aii^ 
and  3'ou  will  see  the  great  bear ; "  and  there,  in  the  openiiig 
of  a  chasm  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  lay  a  most  excellent  xmags^ 
wrought  bj'  the  hand  of  nature's  God,  of  the  face  of  a  ( 
bear,  as  if  tlie  beast  were  crouching  in  the  cave,  and 
with  his  huge  nose  upon  the  water's  edge,  the  pointed 
the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  muzzle,  all  clearly  defined.  On  puDxng 
in  to  get  a  nearer  view,  wo  found  the  mimic  head  to  be  somt 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  to  consist  of  a  maaa  of  zodt 
Ij'ing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  which  had  been  worn  into 
this  strange  shape  by  the  constant  aie^on  c&  \&iA  ^m^Ust.  '.I 
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Passing  on  again,   we  came  to  a  succession  of  arches, 
caves,  and  chambers,   in  the  rocks,  which  here  consist  of 
strata  of  grey  limestone,  in  many  places  placed  almost  per- 
pendicularly.    These  fall  away  as  we  come  to  lidstep  Bay, 
with  its  shingly  beadi,  again  shut  in  by  another  jutting  head- 
land, and  again  succeeded  by  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks, 
assuming    forms    of   beauty    and    of   grandeur,    sometimes 
strangely  grotesque,  and  not  unfrequently  bearing  a  wonder- 
ful resemblance  to  turreted  castles  or  huge  cathedral  piles. 
How  impressive  is  the  stillness  that  prevails,  broken  only  by 
the  tidal  wave  as  it  dashes  against  these  everlasting  barrierf?, 
or  by  the  cry  of  the  sea-birds,  who  alone  inhabit  these  soli- 
tudes, sitting  in  htmdreds  on  the  sides  of  tho  cliffs,  or  wheel- 
ing about  in  the  air  above  our  heads !    With  some  regret  we 
turned  us  on  our  homeward  way,  and,  as  the  breeze  had  fallen, 
dowly  reviewed  the  whole,  as  tho  stalwart  boatman  laboured 
at  the  oars;  and  the  shadows  of  evening  darkened,  till  the 
stars  camo  out,  one  by  one,  reminding  us  of  Him  who  bids  us 
"lift  up  our  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host   by  number:  he 
calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for 
4at  he  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  faileth." 

Another  day  was  devoted  to  a  walk.  Fairly  afoot,  we 
tanntered  on,  turning  aside  to  look  at  tho  ruins  of  the  old 
house  of  Scotsborough,  merely  the  picturesque  remains  of 
«a  ancient  dwelling,  consisting  now  of  crumbling  walls, 
held  together  by  the  ivy  which  has  entwined  itself  about 
them.  It  contained  e^'idently  many  small  rooms,  and  seems 
to  have  been  erected  at  a  time  when  men  found  it  neces- 
liiy  to  secure  themselves  and  their  property  against  rude 
nd  lawless  attacks  from  without ;  when  might  was  right, 
nd  men  had  often  to  hold  their  own  with  a  strong  hand. 
Oiea  on  again  we  passed  a  watermill,  with  the  cattlo 
■**Hing  in  the  shallow  mill-pool,  lazily  brushing  the  flien 
.kooL  their  sides  with  their  swinging  tails,  and  lifting  iSievt 
Vsds  to  gtae  at  us  as  we  imss  along.      The  sultry   ia-j 
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had  been  overcast  with  clouds,  and  presently  the  heavy  drops 
warned  us  of  the  quickly  coming  shower.  The  nearest  shelter 
proved  to  be  a  farm-house  kitchen,  where  a  sturdy  maid  was- 
shelling  beans.  The  enormous  quantity  thus  preparing,  led 
us  into  a  talk  with  an  ancient  dame,  who  appeared  at  the- 
door- way  of  an  inner  room,  ex^^laining  that  some  thirty  men 
and  maids  about  the  farm  had  to  be  daily  provided  for.  She 
kindly  invited  us  within  while  the  rain  continued,  and  made 
iLs  partak:e,  not  imwillingly,  of  her  home-brewed,  explaining 
to  UB  the  mystery  of  a  Pembrokeshire  fire,  which  being  built 
up,  not  with  coals,  but  with  oblong  fire-balls,  made  of  coal 
dust  and  some  peculiar  clay  found  in  the  district,  bums  with 
a  clean,  bright,  smokeless  face,  marvellously  pleasant  to  see. 
Wo  were  told  that  in  some  old  houses  these  fires,  being  made 
up  daily  and  drawn  together  at  nights,  continue  burning 
without  the  trouble  of  rekindling  for  years. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed,  thanking  our  kind  hostess 
of  the  hour  for  her  hospitality,  and  following  her  directions, 
we  succeeded,  though  not  without  some  little  difficulty,  in 
finding  the  village  church  of  Gumfreston,  hidden  from  view, 
though  not  a  stone's  throw  fi*om  the  road-side,  by  the  trees 
suiTounding  it.  Standing  in  a  doll,  and  approached  by  a 
wooded  lane,  this  little  sanctuary  is  indeed  a  curiositj,  un- 
doubtedly OS  old  as  the  twelfth  century,  small,  low-roofed, 
and  gloomy  in  its  interior.  We  were  shown  some  relics — the 
basin  for  holy  water,  built  in  the  wall,  and  an  old  bronze 
bell,  memorials  of  a  time  prior  to  the  Reformation,  for  this 
bell  was  once  used  as  the  sancU  hell,  and  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  nmg  when  the  priest  came  to  those  words  in 
the  mass,  ^^Saiicte,  sancte,  Deus  Sahhaoth,^^  that  all  persons  who 
were  absent,  as  well  as  the  congregation,  might  fall  on  their 
knees  in  reverence  of  the  holy  o£&ce  which  was  then  going  on. 
in  the  church.  Looking  at  these  things,  and  remembering 
the  old  days  of  Popish  superstition,  a  sense  of  gratitude 
comes  over  ua  when  we  think  that  the  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  now  shines. 
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Passing  out  a^ain  by  tlio  patli  througli  the  churchy ard,  which 
even  in  this  solitary*  spot  is  full  of  y^-ave- stones,  lying  or  stand- 
ng  in  all  ilirections,  and  at  varying  degrees  of  inclination,  \ro 
'eel  that  we  are  brought  into  tlie  comi)any  of  the  dead  of  seven 
enturii^,  and  need  to  have  our  attention  dra^vn  to  three  small 
ooLs  Ijing  close  together  at  our  feet,  sei)arated  each  from  its 
eighbour  by  but  a  marge  of  a  few  inches  of  earth.  They  are 
>imd,  on  examination,  to  contain  water  of  ver}' different  (jiiali- 
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ijea-  the  highest  pure  spring  water,  the  second  a  chalybeate, 
•nctlj  fiiiKiilar  in  its  chemical  prox^eities  to  one  at  Tunbridge 
WeDfl,  tlie  third,  with  foot-worn  steps  leading  down  to  it, 
dMnring  that  it  has  been  held  in  some  rex)utation  in  times  past 
htiiB  medidnal  powers,  though  now  deserted  and  neglected; 
ad  fhua  through  the  wicket-gate,  by  the  lane,  and  home 
via  to  zest  awhile,  and  look  out  with  renewed  interest  ou 
flk.  CMfben'Be'a  andite  explorers. 
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OR, 

KEFLECTIOXS  OX  THINGS  IX  GEXERAL. 

BY  AXCIEXT   SIMEOX. 


NO.    II. — BUT . 

A  roi'VL^vB,  writer  has  somewliero  said,    that   *'in 
house  there  is  a  cupboard  Trith  a  skeleton  in  it,"  niei 
thereby  that  in    every  household    there  is    some  unh 
circumstance,    some    source    of   misery   and    anxiety, 
carefully   concealed    from    the    observation    of   friends, 
which  haunts  and  frets  those  who  are  aware  of  its  exist ei 

This  is  as  true   of  individuals  as  of  families;    and 
scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  man,  woma 
child  without  a  crook  in  their  lot,   some  hut —  which 
their  happiness,  some  dead  fly  that  causeth  their  oint 
to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour. 

Where  I  am  sitting  this  bnght  spring  morning  mj 
glances  over  a  large  extent  of  country  which  is  al 
property  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  whose  mansion  I  can 
see  in  the  distance  through  the  trees.  Ygnder  noble  a^ 
of  elms  skirts  a  road,  nearly  two  miles  in  leng^,  which 
to  a  massive  triumx^hal  arch,  forming  the  entrance  to  a  ] 
several  miles  in  circumference,  well  stocked  with  deer, 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

From  the  lodge  close  by,  a  side  path  conducts  to  the  fl 
and  kitchen  gardens,  laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  Bt( 
with  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  plants,  and  under  the 
of  a  large  staff  of  gardeners,  presenting  a  scene  of  lovel 
which  attracts  visitors  from  all  the  country  round. 

The  house  is  most  elegantly  furnished,  and  on  the  wal 
bung'  a  choice  collection  of  valuable  pictures ;  whilst,  ii 
rear,  13  extenoive  stabling  and  a'm!cAQ\i»xm. 
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Surely  here  are  possesaions  which  must  minister  to  the 
happiness  and  enjoyment  of  their  owner,  and  few  visit  the  place 
uithout  extolling  it,  as  embodying  all  that  heart  could  wish  of 
earthly  good  ;  hut  to  the  noble  proprietor  it  yields  no  delight : 
he  is  an  invalid,  with  health  so  delicate  that  he  is  obliged  to 
reside  in  the  sunny  south  beneath  the  clearer  skies  and 
milder  air  of  Italy ;  and  though  he  longs  to  return  to  this 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  keeps  the  establishment  up  in 
the  hope  each  year  of  coming  back,  ten  long  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  left,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  his 
again  visiting  it. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  a  lady  whose  circumstances  and 
position  would  lead  a  casual  observer  to  conclude  that  her  lot 
Tas  one  jmrticularly  pleasant  and  desirable,  but  her  only  son 
having  robbed  his  employers  to  a  large  amount,  was  detected, 
tried,  and  sentenced  for  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  which 
ke  is  now  undergoing,  and  the  heart  of  the  anxious  mother 
is  weighed  down  by  a  silent  grief  which  no  mere  worldly 
influence  can  mitigate. 

B ,  a  city  tradesman  in  a  large  way  of  business,  died 

recently,  and  was  generally'  supposed  to  have  left  a  large 
ifftune  to  his  family;  hut  when  his  affairs  were  examined, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  insolvent,  and  documents  were  found 
froving  that  for  years  past  a  profligate  son,  imder  the  threat 
of  comnxitting  forgery  and  other  crimes,  had  induced  his 
bther  to  g^ve  him  large  simis  of  money,  which  he  recklessly 
iraifted ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  secret  sorrow  preyed  upon 
his  parenfa  mind,  and  brought  liim  prematurely  to  the 
grave. 

Laura  L is  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions, 

m  society  a  very  agreeable  social  c(«Qipanion,  and  usefully 
oigaged  in  several  works  of  benevolence;  hut  at  home  she 
b  sobject  to  the  persecution  of  a  godless  father,  who  scoffs  at 
Wpetjy  and  embitters  her  life  by  his  open  contempt  of  the 
Shle  and  all  tliinga  sacred. 
L- .  Jl^  Md  not  mvHtipIjr  instaaccs.     Those  who  read  -vriiXi  "Vi^ 
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able  to  tell  by  their  own  experience  whctlier  it  is  not  so,  l 
this  little  word  hut  is,  at  least  in  some  one  direction,  a  bar 
to  their  happiness. 

And  a  ver^'  wise  and  excellent  arrangement  of  our  heaTC 
Father's  it  is  that  it  should  be  so. 

If  we  had  no  trial  and  trouble  here,  onr  asinrations  a 
everlasting  rest  would  bo  less  earnest ;  wo  should  say  with  2 
**  I  shall  die  in  my  nest ;"  hut  God  kindly  places  in  it  b( 
thorns,  which  prevent  our  getting  rest  anywhere  except  on 
outside  of  it,  by  trusting  alone  in  liim  and  his  word. 

It  does  not  become  you,  my  reader,  to  despond  and  be  < 
down  because  of  the  troubles  tliat  befall  you.  They  are  ] 
of  the  discipline  which  God  appoints  to  eyery  one. 

"  Thy  fiito  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall ; " 

and  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  you  can  claim  to 
exempted;  for  **man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
upward."  Be  brave :  oi:)en  the  cui)board  door,  and  look 
the  skeleton. 

Perhaps  at  first  the  sight  may  startle  you,  and  you  n 
shrink  from  making  what  you  fear  will  prove  an  impleas 
and  distasteful  investigation.  But  look  again.  Troubles  oi 
become  less  by  being  understood  ;  and  when  you  h 
examined  the  skeleton  wliich  now  frets  and  haunts  you, ; 
mat/,  nay,  if  you  ask  God's  help  in  the  study,  you  witty  sec 
it  much  to  call  forth  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  K 
and  with  the  Psalmist  you  may  say,  "  Before  I  was  affic 
I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word." 

Whatever  the  hut  in  your  experience  may  be,  remen 
that  God  has  sent  it,  and  sent  it  in  love  to  you. 

**  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youi 

and  you  will  never  know  in  this  world  how  salutary  and  ] 

fitable  have  been  the  influences  and  checks  of  some  btttf  wl 

j>erhaj)s  you  have  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  calamity. 

I*robahljr  some  who  read,  in.  t\iQ  i^wak  wid.  i^Tvde  of  yoi 
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fill  vigour  may  say,  "I  Lave  no  hut:  notliing  ti'oubles 
me." 

You  have  no  trouble?  then  I  tremble  f(jr  you.  A  worse 
position  than  yours  I  can  scarcely  imagine.  **Wliom  tlio 
Lf»rd  loveth  lie  cbastenetli,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth."  Then  if  you  are  neither  chastened  nor  scourged, 
there  is  but  one  alternative,  you  are  none  of  his. 

Regarded  in  this  aspect,  all  sorrows  are  but  **  blessings  in 
disguise,"  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  Father's  love,  and 
our  desire  should  be,  not  that  the  hiU  in  our  life's  history 
might  be  taken  away,  rather  that  it  should  bo  sanctified,  and 
made  the  means  of  bringing  us  into  closer  communion  with 
^e  loving  Saviour,  who  was  **  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted vdih  grief,"  and  can  therefore  fully  sympathise  in 
all  that  distresses  us,  and  by  his  grace  will  help  us  to  bear 
whatever  cross  we  are  called  upon  to  coxry. 

"  There  are  briars  besetting  every  path, 

That  call  for  patient  care  ; 
There  is  a  cross  in  ever}-  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer ; 
But  the  lowly  he^irt  that  leiins  on  Thco 

Is  happy  an V where." 


GooDXBn  oy  Hzart. — There  was  a  great  master  among  the  Jews  wlio 
Wda  his  tcholan  consider  and  tell  him  what  was  the  best  way  wherein 
4  nun  should  always  keep.  One  came  and  said  that  there  was  nothing 
Vtter  than  a  good  eye^  which  means  in  their  language  a  liberal  and 
contented  mind ;  another  said  a  good  comjxinion  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
v«U ;  athitd  nid  a  good  imghbourvras  the  best  thing  he  could  dcsiro ;  and 
t  iavth  prafezxed  a  man  that  could  foresee  things  to  come,  that  is, 
%wmptrtom.  But  at  last  came  in  one  Eleazar,  and  he  said  a  good  heart 
nt  better  than  them  alL  True,  said  the  master ;  thou  hast  comprehended 
^  two  'VQida  all  that  the  ret>t  have  said  ;  for  he  that  hath  a  good  heart 
^bdlMCh  oonftentod,  and  a  good  comiKinion,  and  a  good  neighbour,  and 
Wd'wlistiiilttobedoneby  him.  Lot  every  man  then  seriously 
inUDiaalf  a  tbicerity  and  ajwigiitness  of  heart  at  aH^CDoea, 
iiflnllriD  asTvlmi  abundance  of  other  iabour. — Bishop  Patrtek, 
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Oil, 

THE     PEIZE     ESSAY. 


ClIAPTEB     VII. TALENTS. 

Ix  a  very  fo^^'  days  Aiint  Lucy  was  quite  at  home, 
initiated  into  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  the  house  an 
iuliabitants.  Etta  had  ceased  to  he  afraid  of  lectures, 
thought  she  should  get  on  very  well,  even  if  Aimt  Lucy  i 
Illingham  her  permanent  home ;  though,  to  be  sure,  i 
wer(»  (jno  or  two  pomts  upon  which  thej'  were  by  no  n 
agreed. 

Aunt  Lucy  liad  not  been  long  at  lUinghani  before  it 
ci  >nlided  to  lier,  as  a  great  secret,  that  Ned  was  trying  foi 
English  essay  prize.  Mr.  Graham  was  on  no  account  1 
t<»lil,  as  it  was  intended  as  a  surprise  to  him.  Nod  hii 
sai<I  but  Httle  about  it,  and  that  little  always  in  deprecati* 
tW  idea  of  his  success ;  but  it  was*nevertheless  easy  to  see 
his  heart  was  set  on  it,  and  that  failure  would  bo  a  verj' ; 
di>appointment  to  him. 

And  reall}'  lie  was  so  diligently  intent  upon  hLs  E< 
History,  that  Aunt  Lucy  was  almost  disposed  to  feel 
Etta,  that  no  one  coidd  bo  more  deserving  of  the  prize 
seemed  to  be  liis  one  thought. 

**  But  I'm  siu'e  I  sha'n't  get  it,"  he  concluded  one  day, 
he  was  alone  with  Aunt  Lucy,  and  had,  as  usual,  been  ta 
over  tlie  subject  with  her.     **  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't ;  and 
will  bo  so  disappointed." 

"  No  doubt  she  will ;  but  then  I  suppose  Bachel  Hard; 
be  disappointed  if  Alfred  does  not  get  it ;  and  each  of  the  s 
of  all  the  otlier  imsuccessful  ones  will  each  be  disappointed : 
brother  fails.^' 
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"I  don't  think  Eachel  would  care  as  much  as  Etta," 
tewered  Ned ;  "at  least,  she  wouldn't  think  it  was  Alfred's 
ult  if  he  didn't  get  it;  but,  you  see,  I  never  have  got 
jthing  yet,  and  Etta  doesn't  like  it." 

*'But  she  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  prizes  are  not 
aything.  People  may  be  very  industrious  and  painstaking, 
i  yet  never  gain  any ;  while  others  gain  them  ^vithout  hfdf 
I  labour  and  trouble." 
'  It  isn't  fair,"  said  Ned,  after  a  pause. 
*Come,  Ned,  you  are  not  fair,"  rejoined  liis  aunt.  "  How 
£r.  Hidley,  or  Mr.  Anybody,  to  toll  which  of  you  has  exerted 
aaelf  most?  All  he  has  to  judge  by  is  the  result;  and 
ordingly  he  gives  the  prize  to  the  best  result.  The 
chinery  which  brought  it  about  is  out  of  sight,  so  he 
mot  be  expected  to  take  it  into  tho  account." 
Still  Ned  could  not  help  thinking  it  seemed  hard  and  unjust. 
"  But,  Ned,  look  at  it  like  a  philosoi)her ;  or  rather,"  said 
tnt  Lucy,  checking  herself,  "  like  a  Christian.  It  is  a  much 
tier  thing  to  feel  one  has  done  one's  best,  made  the  most  of 
>  talent  given  us,  than  merely  to  know  we  have  done  better 
in  our  neighbours,  who,  perhaps,  had  less  given  them  to 
rk  with  than  we." 

Ned  made  no  answer  to  this  speech,  and  Aunt  Lucy  thought 
best  to  say  no  more  just  then. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Etta  was  in  the  con- 
rvatory,  whither  the  prize  rose-tree  had  now  been  moved, 
len  Aunt  Lucy  joined  her  there.  Etta  was  busily  engaged 
catting  off  several  of  the  buds,  which  were  already  beginning 
:ihow  themselves. 

•**It  seems  a  great  pity,"  observed  Aunt  Lucy,  who  was  no 
idener ;  no  show  gardener,  at  least. 

"13ie  other  blossoms  will  be  aU  the  finer,'*  answered  Etta, 
her  ignorance.      ''It  is  what  James  does  to  all  the 
ats." 
ittuBa  Ned  passed,  on  his  way  to  school;  and  the  sight 
inmiiided  Etta  o£ something  she  had  to  say. 
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**  Oh,  please,  Aunt  Lucy,"  she  began,  "you  musn't  talk 
Ned  as  3'ou  did  yesterday  or  he'll  give  up  trying;  and  t 
trouble  I  have  had  to  make  him !  " 

'*  Wliat,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Aunt  Lucy,  rather  puzzle 
*'  What  miscliiof  have  I  been  doing  ?  " 

*^  I  mean  about  the  jirize,"  answered  Etta. 

'•'  I  don't  think  I  said  anjiiliing  to  make  him  give  up  tiyii 
for  it ;  (juito  tlie  (^jntrary.  I  hope  he  will  do  his  best,  ai 
I  sliould  bo  vory  glad  indeed  if  he  were  to  got  it." 

**  He  must  get  it,"  said  Etta  eagerly,   "or  he  will  be 
disaj»pointod,  after  all  the  trouble  he  has  had." 

"  I  hope  ho  may ;  but  even  if  he  does  not  he  will  have  tl 
satisfaction  of  Icnowing  tliat  he  has  done  his  best  for  it ;  whi« 
was  all  he  could  do." 

"There's  not  much  good  in  it,"  said  Etta  rather  disca 
tentedly,  "  if  lie's  to  go  on  all  his  life  doing  his  best  ai 
getting  nothing  by  it." 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  since  she  had  been  at  Illingliai: 
that  Aimt  Lucy  had  heard  such-like  speeches  from  Etta 
though  she  had  hitherto  allowed  them  to  jmss  unnoticed 
Now,  however,  she  began  to  think,  that,  if  unchecked,  thfi 
would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Ned,  not  to  mention  Etl 
herself;  so  she  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "To 
don't  quite  mean  all  you  say,  Etta,  I  think ;  do  you  ?  and 
would  be  better  not  to  say  such  things,  because  Ned,  if  1 
heai'd  them,  might  think  you  wero  in  earnest." 

"Ned ?  oh  !  he  alwa}*B  will  take  things  so  au pied  de la kttf 
But,  Aunt  Lucy,  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  talk  at  all  if 
waited  till  I  was  quite  sure  he  woidd  imderstand  me;  ai 
really  I  don't  think  it  would  matter  if  he  thought  I  mea 
a  little  more  than  I  do.     It  might  stir  him  up  a  little.    If  1 

were  hke  Alfred  Hardy  ox  Kemp,  now " 

"  Kemp  ?  he  is  the  idle  boy,  is  he  not  ?  " 
"Idle  ho  may  be,  but  he  is  very  clever;  he  might  < 
anything  if  he  chose.     I  wish  Ned  were  like  him ;  in  deri 
11068,  J  mean." 
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'<m  may  be  quite  sure,  dear,  that  he  is  better  as  he  is,'* 

Amxt  Lucy;  but  Etta  interrupted  her,  saying,  "He  is 
;ood,  I  know  that." 

Tell,  is  not  that  the  best  thing  after  all,  Etta  ?  " 
ahcrald  like  to  be  proud  of  him,"  replied  Etta,  ansirering 
I  the  maxk.     "  It  is  so  stupid  to  go  every  year  to  see  the 

given  «way,  and  always  to  see  Alfred  get  them,  or 
.." 

think  you  look  at  prizes  in  a  wrong  light :  they  are 
ward,  not  the  object  of  exertion." 
\  looked  puasded.     "  I  mean,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  the 

should  be  the  doing  one's  best ;   and  then,  you  see, 
there  need  be  no  failure :  eveiybody  can  do  his  best." 
iut  I  want  it  to  be  the  best,"  jyersisted  Etta.     "  I  do  wish 
s  a  boy." 

Hiy,  my  dear?    Do  you  think  you  would  be  happier 
yoM  are  now  if  you  were  like  Ned,  for  instance  ?  " 
ot  like  Ned,  no;  but  I  should  like  to  gain  prizes: 
would  be  so  pleased." 
'ery  likely ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

would  go  to  eoUege,  and  take  honours — come  out  a 
jler;   and  then,  oh,  I  would  do  something,  instead  of 
ig  on  here  all  my  life !     I  would  be  something  great." 
fell,  Etta,  supposing  you  could  do  all  this,  what  then  ? 
would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  " 

jmt  Lucy ! "  exclaimed  Etta,  aghast.     "  Don't  you  think 
is  any  good  in  learning,  and — and  all  that? " 
%By  great  good,"  said  Aunt  Lucy  quietly :  "  I  only  want 
9W  what  you  tiiiiik  is  the  good." 

Whjf  it  amst  be  good,  of  course,"  said  Etta,  not  knowing 
Ufart  to  answer.     "  One  likes  the  feeling  of  it" 
Vhflt  makes  you  like  the  feeling  of  it  ?  "  asked  her  atmt 

L 

IlklPiiflLed  herself  i^ain  with  her  rose-tree.  To  tell  the 
i.  Aft  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable.  She  had  atwa'j^ 
!  to  receive  a  certain  «ort  of  homage  from  \ist 
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friends,  for  her  superior  attainments;  and  now  here  was  A 
Lucy  treating  them  as  if  they  were  of  scarcely  any  ao© 
whatever.  Etta  was  not  vain  of  her  knowledge ;  that  ia, 
did  not  care' to  display  it  or  to  be  praised  for  it ;  but  it  mufi 
confessed  that  it  gave  her  a  sort  of  position  in  her  own  e 
upon  which  she  secretly  prided  herself  a  good  deal.  There 
a  comfortable  sort  of  self-satisfaction ;  perhaps,  also,  a  cer 
tendency  quietly  to  compare  herself  with  others,  not  alway 
the  advantage  of  these  others. 

Etta  still  hesitated  for  an  answer ;  and  Aunt  Lucy,  8e< 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  say,  said,  "  Shall  I  tell  you  ^ 
I  think  is  tlie  danger  of  talent  and  great  attainments  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  suppose  they  might  make  people  conceited," 
Etta  slowly,  as  if  she  were  considering. 

**  Perhaps ;  and  they  might  also  incline  people  to  set  so  1 
a  value  on  them,  as  to  think  they  atoned  for  neglect  of  01 
things.'' 

**  But  knowledge  would  make  up  for  a  good  deal,"  said  1 
lijilf  doubtfully. 

**In  tho  eyes  of  many  people;  but,  Etta  dear,  we  fc 
there  was  One  who  put  charity  far  above  all  knowle< 
however  gi'cat." 

Again  Etta  was  silent:  Aunt  Lucy's  was  a  new  idei 
lier. 

**But,"  said  she,  presently,  "you  think  there  is  goo< 
it?" 

"Yes,  in  its  proper  place.  Talents  were  given  us  tc 
improved  to  the  uttermost,  not  to  be  laid  by  and  allowe< 
rust,  I  woidd  have  every  one  learn  all  he  can:  knowk 
never  comes  amiss,  and  you  will  never  hear  any  one  rej 
having  acquired  it.  Seize  every  opportunity  of  adding 
your  store,  whether  you  see  the  present  use  for  it  or  not. 
will  be  sure  to  come  in  some  day." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  think,"  said  Etta,  a  little  reassuxei 

"But  give  it  its  proper  value,  Etta;  don't  rate  it  a] 
what  it  deserves,  or  above  otheT  things  of  infinitely  grc 
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price ;  and,  moreover,  remember  it  is  a  talent  to  bo  accounted 

for  rather  than  a  profession  to  be  proud  of." 

Another   pause;     then    Etta  said  rather  perversely,    "I 

don't  like  stupid  people,  and  I  never  shall.     Rachel  Hardy, 

now,  I  dare  say  she  is  very  good,  but  she  is  enough  to  send 

one  to  sleep." 
"  Perhaps ;  but  if  she  has  made  the  most  of  those  talents 

which  have  been  given  her,  to  my  mind  she  is  much  more  to 

be  respected  than  Kemp,  however  clever  he  may  be." 

'Kespected,  but  not  liked,"  persisted  Etta ;  "  and  besides, 
if  Ned  were  clever,  he  need  not  be  like  Kemp.  Alfred 
18  clever  and  industrious  too  ;  and  he  is  not  conceited  either. 
Ned  might  be  the  same." 

"No  doubt  he  might;  but  he  might  not;  and,  as  Ned 
is  not  particularly  clever,  would  it  not  be  wiser,  instead  of 
lamenting  this,  to  reflect  that  he  is  at  least  spared  some 
temptations  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Etta,  if  great  talent  had 
teen  good  for  him,  it  woidd  have  been  given  him.  You 
cannot  tell;  it  might  have  induced  him  to  be  idle  or  con- 
eeited,  and  might  have  led  him  into  many  dangers,  which 
k  may  now  happily  escape.  It  need  not,  of  course ;  but 
then  a  thing  we  very  much  desire  is  withheld  from  us, 
instead  of  regretting  it  as  a  pleasure  denied,  it  were  surely 
wiser  and  more  trustful  to  look  upon  it,  as  in  some  way  we 
cannot  imderstand,  a  temptation  spared.  Do  you  remember 
J  German  stoiy  of  the  mother  who  lost  her  child,  and 
jonmeyed  after  the  Angel  of  Death,  to  pray  him  to  restore  it  ? 
When  she  found  him  at  length,  he  showed  her  the  future 
&re«  of  her  own  child  and  of  another;  one  was  innocent 
and  happy,  and  the  other  miserable  and  sinful.  He  would 
not  teU  her  which  was  that  of  her  own  child;  and  the 
poor  mother,  fearing  that  it  might  be  the  latter,  chose  rather 
to  lose  it  while  she  knew  it  was  safe.  Do  you  see  what 
Imean?" 

'*Ye8,"  said  Etta  reluctantly,  and  feeling  rather  injured 
■iiiggrieved. 
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This  conversation  with  Aunt  Lucy  had  put  her  Bomen 
out  of  conceit  with  herself,  and  made  her  feel  diseatifii 
Yet  Aunt  Lucy  was  very  kind,  and  did  not  "lecture ; "  it 
impossible  to  help  liking  her,  in  spite  of  her  having  d 
more  than  any  other  person  towards  making  Etta  dc 
whether  she  might  not  have  set  too  high  a  value  u 
the  knowledge  which  had  been  with  her  of  such  x>Animc 
importance.  Etta  did  not  like  the  notion  at  all,  bo  she  t 
to  forget  it  as  fast  as  she  could.  Somehow  or  other,  howe 
it  would  not  bo  forgotten,  but  kept  coming  up  in 
mind  just  when  it  was  least  wanted.  Mrs.  Duval  had  n< 
set  the  matter  before  her  in  this  light.  She  had  deprecii 
talent,  but  only  to  exalt  industry  and  diligence ;  wh 
as  Etta  was  shrewd  enough  to  see,  was  only  or  chi 
with  the  \'iow  of  increasing  the  industry  of  her  pupiL 

It  really  was  very  tiresome ;    do  what  she  would,  ] 
could  not  help  continually  hearing    the  question,    "W 
is  the  jj^ood  of  it?"  sounding  in  her  ears,   when  she 
intent  on  her  reading  and  verse-making;   and  with  it,  o 
tlie,  to  her,  disagreeable  convicti(m  that  one  person  at  1 
thouglit  none  the  more  highly  of  her  for  what  she  kz 
Years    after,   Etta    looked  back   to   what  Aunt   Lucy 
said,   and  in  her  heart  thanked  her  for  it;    but  now 
thought  as  little  about  it  as  she  possibly  oould. 


CuvELTY  TO  Animals. — Cruelty  to  dumb  animals  is  one  of  tho  di 
guishing  ^-iccs  of  the  lowest  and  basest  of  the  people.  "Wherever  it  is  I 
it  is  a  certain  mark  of  ignorance  and  meanness ;  an  intrinsic  mark,  ^ 
all  the  external  adrantages  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  nobility  ci 
obliterate.  It  will  consist  neither  with  truo  learning  nor  true  cm 
{ind  religion  disclaims  and  detests  it  as  an  insult  upon  the  majesty  am 
goodness  of  God,  who,  having  made  the  instincts  of  brute  beasts  miz 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  1 
hath  furnished  us  with  a  motive  to  mercy  and  compassion  toward 
^•ory  strong  and  powerful,  but  too  refined  to  have  any  influence  a 
illiterate  or  irreligious. — Jones  of  Kayland, 
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WYCllFFE. 

The  name  of  John  De  Wycliffe  lias  for  ages  been  associated 
with  the  religioTiB  strugglo  which  England  has  at  different 
times  maintained  against  the  Church  of  Home;  and  as 
Wydiflte  was  the  meet  noted  of  the  early  reformers,  he  is 
generally  called  "  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation." 

He  was  bom  in  1324,  at  a  time  when  the  nominees  of 
Borne  filled  erery  office  of  wealth  and  influence  both  in  Church 
and  State ;  and  so  bold  had  its  encroaching  spirit  become  that 
iiie  liberties  and  honours  of  England  were  made  completely 
Bubfiervient  to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy. 

In  the  former  century  the  Homan  Pontiff  had  so  frightene<l 
the  weak  and  wicked  King  John,  that  he  had  yielded  up  his 
oown  to  the  Pope's  legate,  and,  on  receiving  it  again,  had 
ptomised  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  held  his  dominions  as  the  vassal  of  the  Pope. 
Mot  aaly  had  succeeding  popes  demanded  the  promised 
ptyment,  but  they  had  filled  every  important  vacancy  witli 
penons  whose  influence  was  always  exerted  in  favour  of 


PhmciscanSy  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustines,  swarmed 
ftKough  the  country,  and  though  these  monastic  orders  were 
littnlj  oj^posed  to  each  other  they  imited  in  impoverishing 
Increase  of  riches  brought  an  increase  of  wicked- 
Snpentitiony  profligacy,  and  selflshness  were  the 
of  the  clergy,  who  maintained  their  influence 
9mt  tike  people  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
■ii  by  enoouTaging  them  in  sin.  The  art  of  printing  had  not 
jvtbegmi  to  dissipate  the  darkness  which  had  so  long  clouded 
fte  hvman  mind ;  the  few  good  men  who  had  raised  their 
Bomiah  error  had  been  silenced,  and  Papal 
ba  its  glory. 
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Under  tliese  circumstanceB  Wydiflfe  began  hiB  career.  We 
IvTiow  notliiug  of  Ids  early  life,  but  at  the  age  of  Bizteen.  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  diatin- 
|2:uished  himself  in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  tunes,  made  him  an 
eminently  learned  man.  The  Church  had  long  forbidden  any 
appeal  to  the  Bible,  and  when  any  were  found  studying  the 
sacred  book,  thoy  were  treated  with  contempt ;  but  the  mind 
of  Wycliffe  longed  for  truth,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  tfao 
I3ible  alone  could  guide  him  aright. 

In  1349  a  fearful  pestilence  which  had  devastated  the 
whole  of  Europe  visited  England,  and  Wydiflfe,  believing 
that  an  offended  God  had  sent  this  scourge  to  punish  the  Bins 
of  the  nation,  and  as  an  intimation  that  the  end  of  the  wodd 
was  ver}^  near,  wrote  a  book  called  ''  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Church."  Ho  traced  the  wickedness  of  princes  and  people  to 
Die  teaching  and  character  of  the  priests,  and  declared  that 
gi-eat  and  fearful  troubles  were  coming  on  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  consequence. 

For  more  than  a  century  a  body  of  friars  under  the  name 
of  Mendicants  had  been  established  in  England.  These  men 
avowed  poverty,  professed  to  depend  upon  alms,  and  declared 
themselves  the  special  favourites  of  Heaven.  They  beset  the 
(Mng  beds  of  the  wealthy,  and,  by  holding  out  to  them  false 
liopes  of  pardon,  they  extorted  secret  bequests  on  which  they 
lived  luxuriously.  Against  this  body  Wydiflfe  raised  his 
powerful  voice,  calling  them  the  pests  of  sodety,  the  enemies 
of  religion,  the  curse  of  the  Church,  and  the  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  every  crime.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  attack  hj 
the  primate,  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  probaUy  hj 
Edward  lU. ;  but  the  Mendicants  had  the  support  of  the 
Pope,  who  knew  too  well  how  much  the  Papacy  had  gained 
by  this  order. 

The  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly  whidi  John  hud 
consented  to  pay  had  for  thirty-three  years  been  evaded,  but 
in  1365  Pope  Urban  Y.  claimed  the  whole  amount  then  due. 


I 
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Edward  UE.  laid  the  matter  before  Parliament,  which 
tmanimoiuly  declared  that  if  the  demand  were  persisted  in, 
it  should  be  opposed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  nation. 
The  Papal  party  argued  that  as  the  King  of  England  had 
violated  the  conditions  on  which  he  held  the  kingdom,  he 
must  have  forfeited  the  sovereignty.  Wycliffe  opposed  the 
PontifiTs  claim ;  maintained  that  the  sovereign  was  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  well  as  in  civil,  and  that  the  Pope's 
influence  should  be  limited  to  his  spiritual  functions.  He 
finther  argued  that  such  a  contract  as  John  had  made  was 
inconsistent  both  with  reason  and  honesty. 

The  ability  and  fearlessness  which  Wycliffe  had  manifested 
raised  for  him  many  influential  friends;  Archbishop  Islip 
made  him  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  University  made 
him  Professor  of  Theology,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of 
BaHol  College ;  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Lord  l^ercy  Lord  Marshal 
of  England,  declared  themselves  favoiirable  to  him,  and 
Edward  IQ.  made  him  his  private  chaplain.  As  a  further 
proof  of  Ms  success.  Parliament  determined  that  no  student 
should  join  the  Mendicants  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
that  no  document  likely  to  injure  the  national  seminaries 
shomld  be  received  from  the  Pope. 

When  the  encroachments  of  the  Pontiff  had  become  in- 
tolerable an  embasfify  was  sent  to  Gregory  XI.  This  im- 
portant business  was  committed  to  seven  persons,  tlie  first 
commissioner  being  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  second 
John  De  Wycliffe.  During  his  absence  Edward  m.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  as 
▼dl  as  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westbiuy, 
ia  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Bigns  of  favour  like  these  led  the  Church  of  Pome  to 
attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Beformer.  Courtney, 
Kihap  of  London,  Wydiffe's  avowed  enemy,  summoneil  him 
to  appear  at  St  Paul's  before  a  Convocation,  to  answer  the 
of  holding  heretical  doctrines.  When  he  arrived  the 
was  80   crowded    that   it    was    difi&cult  \o    ^;q^ 
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admittance,  althongli  he  was  attended  bj  the  oelefantod 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  bj  the  Lord  y^mrmkail 
of  England.  Courtney  was  so  little  pleased  with  the  atftm- 
tion  Wydiffe  received  j&om  these  infliiefntial  noUes,  that  he 
assured  Lord  Percy  that  if  he  had  known  beforehand  what 
'<  masteries  "  he  would  have  kept  in  the  church  his  entzime 
should  have  been  prevented.  Oaunt  answered,  "He  shall 
keep  such  masteries  here  though  you  say  nay."  Gouiiiisj 
said  Wydiffe  had  come  to  be  tried ;  Percy  maintained  that  he 
had  only  come  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  give  his  opinion. 
Percy  also  insisted  that  the  Doctor  should  sit,  while  Oonrtnegr 
angrily  said,  <^He  must  and  shall  stand."  John  of  Qttont 
said  Percy  was  nght,  and  he  assured  the  Bishop  that  he 
woidd  bring  down  the  arroganoe  of  the  prelates.  The  Bishop 
told  him  to  do  Ills  worst,  and  the  Duke  threatened  to  "  plvok 
the  Bishop  by  the  hair  out  of  the  church."  The  popdhoe 
took  the  side  of  the  Bishop,  and  fearing  the  nobles  intended  ta- 
harm  him,  they  compelled  them  to  make  a  hasty  flight. 

After  a  few  months  of  quiet,  the  Beformer  was  sununoaad 
to  appear  at  Lambeth,  to  answer  ''for  propagating 
detestable  and  erroneous  notions."  Edward  IQ.  wi 
dead  and  Gaunt  had  lost  his  power,  but  the  populace  ', 
begun  to  regard  Wycliffe  as  a  true  &iend  both  of  the  GknidL 
and  nation,  and  the  King's  mother  openly  dedaied  henalf  on 
Wydiffe's  sido.  Under  such  Gircnmstancee  the  dignitazies  et 
the  Church  ''  became  soft  as  oil  in  their  speech,"  and 
warned  him  to  avoid  such  doctrines  in  future. 

For  the  next  three  years  WydifTe  was  left  nndistorbedy  j 
he  employed  the  time  in  diligently  spreading  the 
which  had  so  much  influence  on  his  own  heart  aad  fib* 
Before  this  time  much  of  his  influence  had  been  gained  hff  Ae- 
stand  which  he  had  taken  against  the  temporal  daims  of  Ae 
Pope,  but  he  now  more  espedally  wrote  on.  the 
doctrinal  errors  of  the  Church.  Finding  that  the  I 
were  to  him  the  only  certain  goide,  he  detenmnsd  tiiat  Us 
countxymen  should  be  able  to  read  the  word  of  God  m  i 
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own  tongue,  and  accordingly  lie  translated  the  Bible  out  of 
Latin  into  the  English  longnage.  A  band  of  men  rallied 
round  him  and  assisted  him  in  this  great  work,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  sacred  book  was  rapidly  transcribed  and  dili- 
gently droolated.  The  following  specimens  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  English  language  at  that  time: — ''This 
Moiais  ledde  hem  out,  and  dide  woundris  and  signes  in  the 
lend  of  Egipto,  and  in  the  Eeed  See,  and  in  Desert,  fourti 
gheeiis  "  (Acts  vii.  36).  "  He  hath  fulfillid  hungry  men  with 
goodiB,  and  he  has  left  riche  men  voido  "  (Luke  i.  53). 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  WyclifFe's  great  work  • 
every  following  translation  has  been  influenced  by  liis,  and 
even  our  authorised  version  "was  hammered  on  Wydiffe's 
anviL"  To  spread  abroad  his  views  of  truth  he  formed  a 
band  of  "  poor  priests,"  who  went  about  instructing  the  poor 
in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  So  great  was  his  success  that  his 
enemies  asserted  that  every  other  man  in  the  kingdom  was  a 
ffiadple  of  WycliflTe. 

Li  his  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are 
abondant  proofe  that  truth  gradually  developed  itself  to  his 
Yiew,  and  that  on  some  points  of  doctrine  he  remained  in 
enror  till  his  death ;  but  the  depravity  of  man,  tho  atonement 
of  Christy  and  all  the  essentials  of  religion  he  clearly  held  and 
ffligently  propagated.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
flosmies  gathered  courage  and  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of 
nme  of  his  offices*  A  few  months  before  his  death  the  Pope 
smmioned  him  to  Home ;  but  a  paralytic  stroke  had  already 
vmed  him  that  his  end  was  near,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to 
tte  Pope,  telling  him  that  God  had  rendered  him  unable  to 
vial  Borne,  but  that  if  necessary  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the 
troth.  On  29th  December,  1384,  another  stroke  deprived 
hm  of  speeeh  and  motion,  and,  after  lingering  for  two  days, 
''hft  entered  into  rest." 
Ha  was  buied  in  the  church  of  Lutterworth,  and  there  his 
lasted  fixr  fbrty  years ;  but,  as  the  vengeance  of  his 
could  not  satisfy  itself  during  his  life,  they  OTdsc^ 
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liis  (lead  body  to  be  exbiiined  and  bumt.  This  was  done, 
and  his  aslies  were  cast  into  a  litde  stream  called  the  Swift, 
**  which  convey(?d  them  into  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the 
Severn,  the  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main 
ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wydiffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 

W.  H. 


^kig§f  Spots, 

The  night  was  very  dark.  A  thick  cloud  covered  the  earth 
like  a  pall,  enveloping  alike  the  meanest  and  noblest  habi- 
tations. As  I  rose,  in  imagination,  above  the  world,  and 
strove  vainly  to  pierce  the  all-pervading  gloom,  the  words  of 
Scripture  rang  in  my  ears,  "  Darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people." 

There  was  something  awful  to  me  in  this  dull  heavy 
blackness;  it  seemed  as  if  I  hovered  above  a  doomed  world 
from  '^^'hich  all  hoi)e  of  mercy  was  excluded.  As  I  approached 
the  earth,  however,  until  I  coidd  distinguish  its  inhabitants,  I 
saw  no  signs  of  terror  or  apprehension.  They  appeared  quite 
imconscious  of  the  cloud  wliich  hung  over  them,  and  j)iirsaed 
their  various  avocations  with  their  usual  indifference  to  all  but 
their  immediate  business  or  gratification.       ■ 

Though  late,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  vehicles  and 
people,  the  shops  brilliantly  lighted  and  driving  a  brisk  trade, 
theatres  and  concert  rooms  crowded  with  thousands  of  pleasure 
seekers,  and  many  private  houses  radiant  with  light  and 
tlironged  with  gay  c^ompany. 

TJie  thoughtless  meniment  and  bustle  of  the  town  contrasted 
painfully,  in  my  mind,  with  the  dark  cloud  hanging  over 
it  like  a  relentless  doom,  and  as  I  rose  again  until  these  scenes 
faded  from  my  view,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  leaving  a  lost  world. 

Thon,  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that  the  cloud 
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not  utterly  impenetrable,  for,  although  the  brightest  lights 
vere  soon  eclipsed,  and  the  most  brilliant  scenes  were  entirely 
Hd,  the  moment  I  entered  the  cloud,  there  were  certain  bright 
s|ots,  unobserved  in  the  glare  of  the  earth,  which  pierced  the 
du-kness  and  gleamed  as  steadily  and  brightly  as  the  stars. 
Ai  I  rose  liigher  and  could  command  a  wider  range,  these 
f^ts  appeared  more  numerous,  though  not  less  bright,  for 
diiance  and  darkness  appeared  i)owerle8s  to  diminish  their 
lu8:re.     Curious  to  discover  their  nature,  I  directed  my  course 
to  I  small  one  that  shone  beneath  me.     I  soon  foimd  myself 
on  iie  summit  of  a  large  mansion  situated  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  filled  with  distinguished  visitors.     As 
my  <ye  roved  through  the  magnificent  saloons,  I  recognised 
man?  not  unknown  to  fame,   and  some  of  high  rank  and 
great  importance ;  nevertheless,  among  the  glittering  throng  I 
failee!  to  discover  the  pure  white  light  which  had  guided 
me  irom  the  cloud.     I  turned  to  the  servants'  hall,  where 
a  number  of  domestics  of  both  sexes  were  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing round  a  well  filled  board ;  but  was  equally  imsuccessfid, 
I  wandered  through  many  large,  grand,  deserted  rooms  in 
tain :  higher  I  rose,  until  I  reached  the  attics  set  apart  for  the 
infiarior  servants  ;  cold,  bare,  comfortless  they  looked,  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  rich  luxury  below.     In  tho  poorest  and 
meanest  of  these  rooms,   sitting  on  a  broken  chair,  beside 
a  small  table  on  which  a  tallow  candle  ilared,  I  found  a 
shabby  little  kitchen  maid ;  she  looked  verj'  ill,   very  ugly, 
▼tty  lonely;  yet  over  her  burnt  that  bright  celestial  light 
vUch  had  lured  me  to  the  earth ;  in  her  hand  she  held  an  old 
vom  Bible,  and  as  she  read  she  wept. 

A  holy  place  that  Httle  room  became,  and  grander,  in  my  eyes, 
than  the  magnificent  mansion  with  all  its  wealth  and  pomp 
and  Inxniy,  for  it  enclosed  one  of  the  Lord's  children  around 
^Aom  angel  hosts  held  loving  g^rd.  As  I  again  rose  above 
tta  earth,  the  light  from  that  little  room  burnt  brighter 
^  hn^toTi  while  all  the  other  glory  of  the  house  faded 
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I  was  next  attrac?ted  by  a  large  and  brilliant  lui 
or  rather,  cluster  of  brigbt  spots,  which  lovingly  joine< 
lustre  in  one  common  radiance.  The  pursuit  of  this  lee 
a  for  different  neighbourhood.  A  low,  dark  locality,  wi 
row  lanes  and  squalid  houses,  with  foul  smells  and  flari 
X>alaces:  here  every  sense  was  alike  assaulted  and  dis^ 
yet  from  the  midst  shone  the  radiant  stars,  and  I  t 
that  my  Lord  himself  would  have  chosen  such  a  s( 
search  of  those  sick  who  need  a  physician.  I  found 
in  a  little  meeting-house,  where  a  number  of  poorly  cl 
miserable  looking  people  had  assembled.  On  a  p' 
at  one  end  stood  several  gentlemen,  aroimd  whom  th 
burned  with  a  steady  flame ;  their  countenances  ex: 
that  perfect  peace  and  repose  of  spirit  which  the  Pi 
Peace  alone  can  give.  They  were  engaged  in  teaching  tl: 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  imploring  their  poor  hearers  to  b 
kingdom  of  God.  From  time  to  time  one  offered  up  an 
prayer,  and  occasionally  all  joined  in  a  hymn.  Here  an 
in  the  assembly  I  saw  a  dawning  gleam  of  the  same  lig 
surrounded  them,  and  felt  assured  that  their  labours  w- 
blessed,  and  that  there  would  be  joy  in  heaven  ove 
repenting  souls  among  their  hearers.  I  visited  anotl 
not  far  off,  where  I  foimd  a  teacher  instructing  a  few 
children  in  a  little  school.  In  another  room  I  found  i 
lady  reading  the  best  of  books  to  a  dying  woman.  In  a 
a  few  young  men  had  met  together  to  talk  of  Jes 
strengthen  each  other  in  holiness.  I  was  attracte* 
pleasant  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  by  oh 
a  very  bright  star  attended  by  a  little  one;  here  ] 
a  mother  hearing  her  little  child  repeat  its  evening 
The  mother  had  one  of  the  sweetest  feces  I  ever 
face  that  seemed  to  reflect  the  holy  calm  of  heaven;  her 
ing  little  one  at  her  knee  bad  something  of  the  same 
sion  hallowing  her  innocent  child  face.  A  little  furth 
very  bright  star  led  me  to  a  young  govemees,  who  wai 
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by  the  bedsido  of  one  of  ber  si(;k  pupils,  and  telling  bor  of  tbe 
good  Sbcpberd  who  gave  bis  life  for  bis  sboep. 

I  was  attracted  to  a  large  sebool  dormitory  wliere  a  number 
of  boys  were  going  to  bed;  hero  I  found  one  little  fellow 
piayingy  regardless  of  ihe  scoffs  of  bis  companions. 

Here  and  tbere  a  ligbt  gleamed  from  tbe  j^^issers-by  in 
the  streets,  but  tbe  vast  majority  trod  tbe  broad  way  in 
daiknoss. 

1  >-isited  some  otber  stars  in  various  locabties,  and  I  always 
fboiftd  tbcy  led  me  to  followers  of  Jesus.  Many  of  tbem 
vere  looked  u^x>n  as  anytbing  but  stars  on  tbe  eartli.  Many 
irere  in  poor  circumstances,  witb  very  few  fiiends,  and  very 
many  cares.  Many  liad  to  endure  mucb  for  Cbrist's  sake. 
But,  when  I  saw  tbe  pure  wliito  bgbt  cleaving  tbe  dark  cloud, 
uid  knew  that  its  rays  reached  from  earth  to  heaven  and 
leflected  the  glory  of  tbe  Son  of  God  on  his  eternal  throne,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  lot  of  tbe  meanest  of  these  disciples 
of  the  Lord  was  far  nobler  and  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  glory  of  those  who  had  all  the  world  could  give  yet  dwelt 
in  HiB  shadow  of  eternal  death. 

A.  H.  L. 


The  Law  op  Kindness. — ^In  a  quarter  of  tlio  town  of  ningham,  known 
tt  Bockynook,  there  is  a  pond  where  a  little  gfirl,  not  six  years  old,  who 
nadet  near  the  bank,  has  tamed  the  fishes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  She 
Wgm  by  throwing  cmmbs  in  the  water.  Gradually  the  fishes  learned  to 
^■trngauh  her  ibotBteps,  and  darted  to  the  edge  whenever  she  approached ; 
lidaow  they  will  actually  feed  out  of  her  hand,  and  allow  her  to  touch 
ftor  icaly  sides  I  A  venerable  turtle  is  among  her  regular  pensionerF. 
^  oontrdl  of  Van  Amburgh  over  his  wild  boasts  is  not  more  surprising 
va  ttaft  which  this  little  girl  has  attained  over  her  finny  pla^-matcf. 
'^  Um  -wfll  hare  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  their  tried  Mend.  They 
^  Wii  no  one  elie,  let  him  come  with  provender  ever  so  tempting. 
^*ia  idifls  «Po  not  so  cool-blooded  but  they  will  recogmse  the  law 
*Mwhw^  tad  yield  to  its  all-embracing  power. — BotioM  Tranaenpt. 
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THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Our  readers  ^vill  remember  that  a  few  weeks  n 
aiTival  of  Mr.  Arnold's  family  at  Bayswater,  a  new  h 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  gentleman  and  his 
three  children,  who  also  employed  Mrs.  Watson  as 
dress.  Most  of  the  families  who  sent  their  clothes  fr 
don  to  her  had  employed  her  for  years,  and  then 
different  articles  belonging  to  them  were  well  knowi 
»Sho  had  also  too  much  order  and  correctness  in  her  1 
generally,  to  allow  anything  new  or  immarked  to  mix 
other  clothes  until  she  had  put  her  own  mark  upon  i 
Arnold,  too,  was  so  exact  in  this  particular,  that  B 
found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  and  correctly  retui 
clothes  entrusted  to  her,  and  even  Miss  Arnold  by  this  1 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  tlie  character  given  c 
Mrs.  Mills  was  in  every  respect  true.  Indeed,  Esther  Ar 
imwittingly  discovered  in  herself  a  very  great  change  o: 
on  many  matters  since  we  first  introduced  her  to  our 
During  the  early  period  of  her  visit,  she  had  encoi 
sort  of  pitying  contempt  for  her  sister-in-law's  mild  ai 
manner  to  her  children  and  servants,  and  with  no  sli] 
ing  of  pride  exp(?cted  to  prove  how  far  superior  was 
strict  and  imcompromising  rule.  But  her  opinioi 
own  power  became  a  little  shaken  at  finding  th 
restored  health  and  strength,  Mrs.  Arnold  could  e: 
secure  over  every  member  of  her  family  a  control  cua 
ence  which  to  herself  was  utterly  unattainable.  Ma 
when  the  stubborn  wills  of  the  children,  or  the 
tempers  of  the  servants  had  completely  baffled  hen 
stem  interference,  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Arnold  aloi 
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and  one  gentle  word,  one  calm  reproach,  woulvl 
it  once  order,  submission,  and  obedience.  It  was 
er  a  mystery  to  Miss  Arnold ;  it  led  her  to  reflect,  and 
1^  of  deep  respect  for  her  gentle  sister  found  its  wa}- 
eart,  although  pride  induced  her  to  conceal  it.  Sl)o 
er  before  seen  so  beautifully  exemplified  "the  law 
less."  While  thus  condemning  in  Miss  Arnold  the 
1  haughty  pride  which  marred  her  whole  character, 
>  not  forget  that  she  had  many  good  qualities,  among 
a  warm  and  aflPectionate  attachment  to  her  brother 

children.  The  youngest  boy,  a  noble  little  feUow 
tiree  years  old,  was  her  especial  favourite.  His  birth- 
irred  on  the  last  Sunday  of  their  residence  at  Bays- 
Knowing  this,  Miss  Arnold  had  been  working  with 
idustry  to  finish  a  beautifully  embroidered  frock, 
lie  intended  him  to  wear  on  that  day  as  her  giffc. 
pleted  her  task  more  than  a  week  before  the  expected 
I  on  the  Monday  preceding  placed  it,  new,  and  un- 
Emd  unmarked,  with  the  other  clothes  for  the  laundry, 
to  Mrs.  "Watson's  general  carefulness  as  a  secuiity  for 
■etum.  And  she  was  quite  justified  in  her  confidence, 
once  detected  the  stranger  among  the  other  articles, 
r  admiring  it  with  the  justice  strong  in  her  nature, 
Polly  washed  it  herself,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun  for  the 
f  bleaching.     Our  young  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 

elaborate  style  of  embroidery  then  in  vogue  had  a 
'erent  appearance  to  the  light  and  we  would  say  more 
work  called  embroidery  in  the  present  day.  Satin- 
I0m-8titch,  and  eylet-holo  were  not  so  readily  and 
got  through  as  the  open,  simple,  fascinating  sewing 
liter,  therefore  a  lady's  work  in  those  days  was  all  the 
iutble  and  praiseworthy. 

it  80  happened  that  the  lady  who  had  taken  the  new 
iMf  Mr.  Arnold's  residence  a  few  weeks  after  their 
Hmw  also  skilled  in  the  science  of  embroidery.  Thia 
jJHB  was  Arlingion,  and  bad  not  Mrs.  Arnold.  mtack»3i 
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lier  diildreii's  clothes  in  full,  great  confusion  would  no 
have  ai'isen,  as  all  Mrs.  Arlington's  linen  was  merely  na 
vrith  an  **A."  Marking  ink  is  an  invention  of  a  latei 
and  Mrs.  Arlington  preferred  elegant  fancy  work  imit 
to  the  pattera  letters  of  an  old-fashioned  sampler.  Hi 
no  mistake  had  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  careful 
ing  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  clothes.  But  now  Betty's  often  b« 
coiTectness  was  tested  in  a  way  she  little  anticipated.  ] 
of  this  memorable  week  became  a  day  of  bustling  anxi 
her  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  of  her  best  i 
through  illness.  It  was  therefore  later  than  usual 
Betty  prepared  to  fdl  her  baskets  to  be  ready  for  Tom  th. 
morning.  It  was  not  her  custom  to  **put  off  till  to-m 
what  should  be  done  to-day." 

The  days  had  shortened  considerably,  and  still  therf 
two  baskets  incomplete.  Tom  stood  as  usual  reading  o 
lists  to  his  mother  by  the  dim  candle-light. 

*'  Seven  children's  frocks,"  read  Tom,  from  Mrs.  Arlin: 
book. 

''Here  are  but  six,"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "Sall\ 
see  if  there  is  not  another  in  the  laundry."  She  forgo 
fi'equently  the  nurse  made  errors  in  her  inventor}'. 

Now,  it  so  hajipened  that  one  of  the  dresses  embroidei 
Mrs.  Arlington  for  her  little  boy,  whose  age  was  aboi 
same  as  that  of  Miss  Arnold's  favourite  nephew,  -w 
similar  in  x)attern  and  size  to  the  one  she  had  just  finish 
him,  as  to  make  it  a  very  difficidt  matter  to  distinguif 
from  the  other.  In  packing  Mrs.  Arnold's  basket,  Bett 
pur]^)osely  laid  the  new  di*ess  at  the  top,  to  secure  it 
being  crushed.  Sally  on  entering  the  laundry  caught  si; 
the  frock.  Certainly  she  had  not  at  that  moment  the  i 
lier  mistress  before  her  eyes,  or  she  woidd  scarcely 
ventured  to  disarrange  a  basket  already  filled  by  her. 
over,  hastily  seizing  it,  she  quickly  returned,  exclaiming 

''  Here  it  is,  missus ;  it's  the  same  pattern  as  the  one  j 
ffot  there!'' 
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Quite  tmaware  of  what  Sally  had  done,  and  for  once  too 
muclL  kunied  to  inquire,  Mrs.  Watson  placed  Miss  Arnold's 
valuable  work  vith  the  linen  of  'Mrs,  Arlington,  and,  eon- 
sequentljy  in  the  morning  when  taken  by  Tom  to  that  lady's 
residence,  it  found  its  way  into  the  nurseiy,  and  was,  without 
discoveiy,  carefully  put  away  by  the  nurse. 

We  will  not  pain  our  readers  by  describing  the  anger  of 
Mies  Arnold  when  she  missed  the  treasured  dress;  we  will 
make  every  allowance  for  the  disappointment  to  a  loving  heart 
who  had  planned  this  little  gift  for  her  brother's  child,  setting 
aside  its  real  value.     But  fearing,  imfortunately,  that  her 
sister  would  not  be  sufficiently  severe  and  strict  with  Mrs. 
Watson,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  own,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
mortify  the  pride  of  this  insolent  laundress,  she  concealed  the 
loss  from  her.     This  was  the  more  easily  done  as  Mrs.  Arnold 
bad  been  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
pretty  present  intended  for  her  boy.     Miss  Arnold  also  was  in 
no  mood  to  brook  the  gentle  interference  of  her  sister ;  there- 
fore, without  a  moment's  reflection,  while  still  burning  with 
indignation,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  walked  as 
persons  do  walk  to  keep  pace  with  a  flery  spirit,  to  Betty 
Watson's  cottage. 

THoroHTS  OP  THE  MoMBXT. — ^A  man  would  do  well  to  cany  a  pencil  in 
^  pocket  and  write  down  the  thonglitB  of  the  moment.  Those  that  come 
luuoQght  for  are  commonly  the  most  valuable,  and  should  bo  secured,  be- 
wote  they  seldom  return. — Bacon. 

PauL— The  difference  is  not  great  bctwoein  fearing  a  danger  and  feeling 
H;  except  that  the  evil  has  some  bounds,  whereas  one's  apprehensions  hayo 
**e.  We  can  suffer  no  more  that  what  hti9  actually  happened,  but  wo 
fcir  iD  that  potdbly  may  happen. — Flimj. 

Kbadixo  akd  Thinkixg.— Those  who  have  road  of  evcr}'thing  are 
^^"^JBX  to  undexvtand  everj-thing  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Readir.g 
^■ibmIm  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge :  it  is  thinking  makes 
*^ire  zead  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough 
■  •■n  ounelTCS  with  a  great  load  of  collections :  unless  wc  c\v<i^  \]tiftXBL 
"•••fcv  Ouff^  w3J  not  give  ua  strength  and  nourishment. — Locke. 
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''^bm  is  but  ;i  S%  httixitm  P^e  anb  gtuib 

"  There's  but  a  step.**    What  awful  words  are  these  I 
"  "Twixt  me  and  death.*'     Can  it  be  true,  that  I 
Must  droop,  and  wither  like  the  autumn  leaves. 
And  dioP 

"  There's  but  a  step.**     Am  I  so  near  the  grave  ? 
It  cannot  bo :  and  yet  the  Scrijiture  saith 
ITiat  it  is  80.     O  God,  can  nothing  save 
From  death  ? 

"  Tlicre's  but  a  step.'*     Then  I  am  on  the  brink ; 
Dcatli's  (»i)cn  chasm  yawns  before  my  feet ; 
Anotlier  stride  of  life,  and  I  shall  sink, 
And  meet 

My  God  and  Judge.     Ah !  shall  I  be  prepared  ? 
Have  I  found  shelter  in  the  smitten  Rock  ? 
And  luivc  I  opened  to  him,  when  I  heard 
The  knock 

That  Christ  has  given,  standing  at  the  door — 
The  entrance  to  my  heart  ?    Or  have  I  made 
Him  w;ut  outside  the  poi-tal,  whilst  the  law 
Ho  bade 

Mc  keop  immaculate  I  tried  to  spurn  ? 
If  so,  llien  my  destruction  will  bo  just ; 
Eternal  death  my  portion,  when  I  turn 
To  dust. 

Oh  I  on  the  name  of  Christ  each  one  should  call 
Until  the  life  eternal  he  have  winned  : 
''  For  death  has  passed  on  all  men,  in  that  all 
Have  sinned." 

And  **  there  is  but  a  stop.*'    O  sinner,  pause ! 
Consider,  death  ^^'illbe  thy  certain  fate; 
Repent  before  it  bo  (a  fearful  clause) 
Too  late ! 

SiomaI 
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The  surface  of  the  ground  is  disfigured  in  all  directions  by 
^wthj  mounds  and  conical  hillocks,  the  work  of  many  different 
•pedes  of  white  ants.  Some  of  these  structures  are  five  feet 
iigh,  and  formed  of  particles  of  earth  worked  into  a  material 
as  hard  as  stone ;  others  are  smaller,  and  constructed  in  a 
looser  manner.  The  ground  is  evoiywhere  streaked  with  the 
Barrow  covered  galleries  which  are  built  up  by  the  insects  of 
grains  of  earth  different  in  colour  from  the  surrountling  soil,  to 
protect  themselves  whilst  conveying  materials  wherewith  to 
build  their  cities — for  such  the  tumuli  may  bo  considered— or 
carrying  their  young  from  one  hillock  to  another.  The  same 
covered  ways  are  spread  over  all  the  dead  timber,  and  about 
the  decajdng  roots  of  herbage,  which  serve  us  food  to  tho 
white  ants.  An  examination  of  these  tubular  passages  or 
arcades  in  any  part  of  the  district,  or  a  2)eep  into  one  of  tlie 
tumuli,  reveals  always  a  throng  of  eager,  busy  creatures. 

White  ants   are  small,  pale-coloured,  soft-bodied  insects, 
having  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  true  ants,  except  their 
wnristing,  in  each  species  and  family,  of  several  distinct  orders 
rf  individuals  or  castes  which  live  together  in  populous,  or- 
ganized communities.    In  both  there  are,  besides  the  males 
and  females,  a  set  of  individuals  of  no  fully-developed  sex, 
immensely  more  numerous  than  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
whose  task  is  to  work  and  care  for  the  young  brood.     The 
lieuters  in  these  wonderful  insects  are  always  divided  into  two 
dasees — fighters  and  workers ;  both  are  blind,  and  each  keeps 
to  its  own  task;  the  one  to  build,  make  covered  roads,  nurse 
fte  yoimg  brood  from  the  egQ  upwards,  take  care  of  the  king 
*ri  qneen,  who  are  the  progenitors  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
itare  the  exit  of  the  males  and  females,  when  they  acquire 
brings  and  fly  out  to  pair  and  disseminate  the  race ;  the  other 
^  '^Uted  {he  oommunity  against  all  comers. 

♦  Ihfyg'  ^'Naturalist  on  the  Biver  Amazons." 
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"VMiat  a  strange  spectacle  is  oflfered  to  us  in  tlie  organiz 
of  those  insect  communities !  Nothing  analogous  o 
amongst  the  higher  animals.  Social  instincts  exist  in  i 
species  of  mammals  and  birds,  where  niunerous  indivi 
unite  to  build  common  habitations,  as  we  see  in.  the  ca 
weaver-birds  and  beavers ;  but  the  x^rinciple  of  dirisii 
labour,  tlie  setting  apart  of  classes  of  individuals  for  c( 
emi)loyments,  occ^urs  only  in  human  societies  in.  an  advi 
state  of  civilization.  The  wonderful  part  in  the  histo: 
the  termites  is,  that  not  only  is  there  a  rigid  divisii 
laboiu',  but  nature  has  given  to  each  class  a  structu 
body  adapting  it  to  the  kind  of  labour  it  lias  to  per 
The  males  and  females  form  a  dass  apart ;  they  do  no 
of  work,  but  in  the  course  of  growth  acquire  vrin 
enable  them  to  issue  forth  and  disseminate  their  kind. 
workers  and  soldiers  are  Avingless,  and  differ  solely  h 
shape  and  armature  of  the  head.  This  member  ir 
labouroi*s  is  smooth  and  rounded,  the  mouth  being  ad 
for  the  working  of  the  materials  in  building  the  hive ;  i 
soldiers  the  hc^ad  is  of  very  large  size,  and  is  provid 
almost  every  kind  with  special  organs  of  offence  or  defe: 
the  form  of  homy  processes,  resembling  pikes,  trident 
so  forth.  Some  species  do  not  possess  these  extraorc 
projections,  but  have,  in  compensation,  greatly  lengt 
jaws,  which  are  shaped  in  some  kinds  as  sickles,  in  oth 
sabres  and  saws. 

The  course  of  himian  events  in  our  day  seems,  unhapp 
make  it  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  dtizena  of  di 
and  industrious  communities  to  set  apart  a  nmaerous ; 
dass  for  the  protection  of  the  rest ;  in  thiH  nations  o: 
what  nature  has  of  old  done  for  the  termites.  The  f 
tcrmes,  however,  has  not  only  the  fighting  instinct  imd 
tion ;  lie  is  constructed  as  a  soldier,  and  carries  his  w( 
not  in  his  hand,  but  growing  out  of  his  body. 

TMienever  a  colony  of  termites  is  disturbed,  the  w 
are  at  £rst  the  only  membeiB  of  tke  ^ixmiTuiitY  seen ; 
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'  disappear  through  the  endless  ramified  galleries  of 
a  tennitarium  is  composed,  and  soldiers  make  their 
ince.  The  observations  of  Smeathman  on  the  soldiers 
pedes  inhabiting  tropical  Africa  are  often  quoted  in 
m  Natural  History,  and  give  a  very  good  idea  of  their 
I  was  always  amused  at  the  pugnacity  displayed, 
in  making  a  hole  in  the  earthy  cemented  archway  of 
nrered  roads,  a  host  of  these  little  fellows  mounted  the 
to  coyer  the  retreat  of  the  workers.  The  edges  of  the 
)  bristled  with  their  armed  heads  as  the  courageous  war- 
inged  themselves  in  compact  line  around  them.  They 
d  fiercely  any  intruding  object,  and  as  fast  as  theii* 
anks  were  destroyed,  others  filled  up  their  places, 
the  jaws  closed  in  the  flesh,  they  suffered  themselves  to 

in  pieces  rather  than  loosen  their  hold.  It  might  be 
it  this  instinct  is  rather  a  cause  of  their  ruin  than  a 
ion  when  a  colony  is  attacked  by  the  well-known  enemy 
lites,  the  ant-bear;  but  it  is  the  soldiers  only  which 
Jiemselves  to  the  long  worm-like  tongue  of  this  anima], 
I  workers,  on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  young  brood 
Ately  depends,  are  left  for  the  most  part  imharmed.     I 

found,  on  thrusting  my  finger  into  a  mixed  crowd  of 
■,  that  the  soldiers  only  fastened  upon  it.  Thus  the 
f  caste  do  in  the  end  serve  to  protect  the  sx>ecies  by 
ing  themselves  for  its  good. 

nily  of  termites  consists  of  workers  as  the  majority,  of 
^  and  of  the  king  and  queen.  These  are  the  constant 
its  of  a  completed  tennitarium.     The  royal  couple 

&ther  and  mother  of  the  colony,  and  are  always  kex)t 
V  closely  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  workers  in  a  large 
m  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  hive,  surrounded  by  much 
r  vallB  than  the  other  cells.  They  are  wingless  nnd 
'  larger  than  the  workers  and  soldiers.  The 
\  of  a  tennes  family  are  the  winged  individuals : 
r  i^pearanee  only  at  a  certain  time  of  the  yoax^ 
H^Ib  ite  begizmiDg  of  the  rainy  season.    It  Ixaa  'puzzlLedL 
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naturalists  to  make  out  the  relationship  between  the  winged 
termites  and  the  wingless  king  and  queen.  It  has  also 
generally  been  thought  that  the  Boldiers  and  workers  are  the 
Inrytc  of  the  others ;  an  excusable  mistake,  seeing  that  they 
much  resemble  larvio.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  after  studying 
the  habits  of  these  insects  daily  for  several  months,  that  the 
Tringcd  termites  were  males  and  females  in  about  equal 
numbers,  and  that  somo  of  them,  after  shedding  their  wings 
and  jiainng,  beifame  kings  and  queens  of  new  cdonies; 
also,  that  the  soldiers  and  workers  were  individuals  which  hsd 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  without  passing  through  the  same 
stages  as  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  termitarium,  although  of  different  shape,  size,  textuxe  d 
materials,  and  built  in  different  sitimtions,  according  to  tin 
species,  is  always  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  chambers  snl 
iiTcgular  intercommunicating  galleries,  built  up  with  partidiM 
of  earth  or  vegetable  matter,  cemented  together  by  the  salifi 
of  the  insects.  There  is  no  visible  mode  of  ingress  or  egresi^ 
the  entrances  being  connected  with  covered  roads,  which  sit 
the  sole  means  of  commimication  with  the  outer  world.  'Bitt 
sti*uctures  arc  prominent  objects  in  all  tropical  countries.  Qst 
kind  (tcrmes  arenarius),  on  which  these  remarks  are  chisftf 
founded,  makes  little  conical  hillocks  of  friable  stmotnTC^ir 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  is  generally  the  sole  oooapuBi/ 
Another  kind  (tennes  exiguus)  builds  small  dome-shl^ 
X)apcr^'  edifices.  Many  species  live  on  trees,  their  earthy  nesli^ 
of  all  sizes,  looking  like  ugly  excrescences  on  the  trunks  ml 
branches.  Some  ai*e  wholly  subterranean,  and  others  Hit 
under  tlie  bark,  or  in  the  interior  of  trees :  it  is  these  tw 
latter  kinds  which  get  into  houses  and  destroy  fianiftiili^ 
books,  and  clothing.  All  hives  do  not  contain  a  queen  asi 
her  partner.  Some  are  new  constructions,  and,  when 
to  pieces,  show  only  a  large  number  of  iroAan 
in  bringing  eggs  from  an  old  over-stocked  tennitariiimi 
a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  evidently  told  oflF  to/t  Altf, 
protection. 
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>ldi6r  and  worker  castes  are,  like  tlie  males  and 
distinct  from  the  egg;  thoy  are  not  made  so  by 
Lce  of  food  or  treatment  during  their  earlier  stages, 
'  never  become  winged  insects.  The  workers  and 
Bed  on  decayed  wood  and  other  vegetable  substances ; 
lot  clearly  ascertain  what  the  young  fed  upon,  but 
>een  of  all  sizes,  larvro  and  pupae,  huddled  together 
me  cells,  with  their  heads  converging  towards  the 
and  I  thought  I  sometimes  detected  the  workers 
ng  a  liquid  from  tlieir  mouths  into  the  cells.  The 
f  the  young  family  is  very  rapid,  and  seems  to  be 
I  within  the  year :  the  greatest  event  of  termite  life 
»  place,  namely,  the  coming  of  age  of  the  winged 
1  females,  and  their  exit  from  the  hive, 
jurious  to  wateh  a  termitarium  when  this  exodus 
place.  The  workers  are  set  in  the  greatest  activity, 
r  were  awai'e  that  the  very  existence  of  their  species 

on  the  successful  omigrntioii  and  marriages  of  their 
and  sisters.  Thej'  clear  tlie  way  for  their  bidky 
le  bodies,  and  bite  holes  tlirough  the  outer  walls  for 
il>e.     The  exodus  is  not  completed  in  one  day,  but 

until  all  the  males  and  females  have  emerged  from 
la  integuments  and  flown  away.  It  takes  place  on 
«e  evenings,  or  on  cloudy  mornings :  they  are  much 

by  the  liglits  in  houses,  and  fly  by  myriads  ,int<> 
,  filling  the  air  with  a  loud  rustling  noise,  and  often 
1  such  numbci-s  that  they  extinguish  the  lamps. 
B  soon  as  they  touch  groimd  they  wriggle  off  their 
>  aid  which  operation  there  is  a  special  provision 
anictnre  of  the  organs,  a  seam  running  across  near 
ks  and  dividing  the  homy  nervures.  To  prove  that 
nlar  mutilation  was  volimtaiy  on  the  part  of  the 
[  repeatedly  tried  to  detach  the  wings  by  force, 
i  ttorer  succeed  whilst  they  were  fresh,  for  they  always 
hf  the  zoots.  Few  escape  the  innumerable  enemies 
Wtmi  the  alert  at   these  times   to   devour  them; 
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ants  spiders,  lizards,  toads,  bats,  and  goat-saokers.  The 
waste  of  life  is  astonishing.  The  few  that  do  sumTe,  pair  and 
become  the  kings  and  queens  of  new  colonies.  I  asoertamed 
this  by  finding  single  pairs  a  few  days  affcer  the  exodna  estab- 
lished under  a  leaf,  a  clod  of  earth,  or  i^andering  about  mdar 
the  edges  of  now  tumuli.  I  once  found  a  newly-mazried  pair 
in  a  fresh  cell  tended  by  a  few  workers. 

Tlie  oftioe  of  termites  in  these  hot  countries  is  to  hasten  the 
deoomx)osition  of  the  woody  and  decaying  x>art8  of  Tegetatran. 
In  this  they  x)erform,  what  in  temperate  latitudes,  is  the  task  of 
other  orders  of  insects.  Many  points  in  their  natural  histocj 
still  remain  obscure.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  males  and 
fdfinales,  which  grow,  reach  the  adult  winged  Btate,  aal 
luif^ate.  Unlike  others,  however,  which  are  always,  each 
in  its  sphere,  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  tkrir 
own  in  tlie  battle  of  life,  these  are  helpless  creatures,  whidi, 
without  external  aid,  would  soon  perish,  entailing  the  eztiBS- 
tioii  of  thoir  kind.  The  family  to  which  they  bdong  ii 
therefore  provided  with  other  members,  individuah  • 
endowed  in  body  and  mind  that  they  are  adapted  tai 
impelled  to  devote  their  lives  for  the  good  of  flieir  Bpecies. 


How,  after  tho  duties  of  the  day  are  over,  do  yonemplDj  your  ercaiip^ 
Tliid  it(  a  question  of  importance.    If  yon  have  no  regdlar  eiiqAofyiMAt»  tf 
fixed  ]>ur:>uits  to  engross  your  attention  and  operate  as  a  ■tir*"^—  tt 
tlie  mind  wlien  unemployed,  you  must,  of  necessity,  have  many  iMM* 
and  unocoupiiHl  hours — inten-als  when  time  will  hang  heavily  on  jwr    ] 
handiiiy  and  sup:«^^Ft  tho  necessity  of  some  means  to  refieve  it  of  tbi  wti^    | 
The  very  time  which  is  dissipated  in  idleness  iroold,  if  devoted  to  iMf  r'  jj 
enable  many  a  ^-oung  man  to  obtain  eminenee  and  distinuiim  ia  iH 
useful  art. — dtnutian  yctct. 

Tombstones.— A  tombstone  generally  impaxts  fUU  ^"ft-— il^**  i| 
two  points  respc-cting  the  deceased ;  namely,  when  he  was  bom,  and  "vlai ; 
he  died.  But  the  only  knowledge  at  all  derinUe  is  to  lesm  vhat  Hmm, 
between  the  intervals  specified.— JT^fdk^s  Stray  TlsiyJIfs.  ■ ' 

Sex^f-education.— There  are  two  kinds  of  edoeatton  -adhwJ-aimOiy 


and  eelf-edncation :  the  first  is  desiiahle,  but  tibe  latter  ii  mMatmmUik''^ 
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wing  extract  from  tlio  life  of  the  Bey.  J.  Shcxman,  describing 
wotda  the  remarkable  results  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Sorxey 
Us  to  mind  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  and  shows  that 
rm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  saye,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that 
ftr. 

lally  God  blessed  and  distinguished  the  preaching  of  hb 
markablo  manifestations  of  las  sa%'ing  power.  In  the  early 
year  1837  I  preached,  one  Sabbath  evening,  from  Mark 
Ld  there  were  hIko  with  him  other  little  ships.*  The  text 
,  and  caught  the  attention  of  the  congregation.  The  subject 
mcstness  with  which  men  must  seek  for  Christ,  and  the 
lust  be  willing  to  run  to  find  him.  As  I  proceeded  in  the 
and  enforcement  of  the  principle  stated,  there  came  from 
elestial  breeze,  and  one  little  ship  after  another  seemed  to 
ch  of  Christ,  imtil  they  became  a  fleet  The  feeling  upon  my 
?a8,  that  I  was  ready  to  risk  all  to  go  with  Christ ;  so  glorious 
K)  exalted  a  Captain,  did  ho  appear.  And  this  iecling  was 
communicated  to  the  congregation:  they  were  melted  into 
id  tears.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  made  when  at 
the  sermon  I  gave  out  the  hj-mn, — 

*  Jesus,  at  thy  command 
I  launch  into  the  deep.' 

XL  possible  and  decorous  then  and  there  to  have  put  the 
td  to  have  asked  every  one  wiOing  to  embai^  for  the  celestial 
lold  up  the  hand,  I  verily  believe  almost  every  one,  and  most 
I  tears,  would  have  uttered,  *  Here  am  I :  take  me.' 
[  descended  from,  the  pulpit  both  vostries  and  the  school-room 
with  persons  anxious  to  converse  with  me.  I  began  to  talk 
ne  at  a  time,  and  asked  a  few  eld^ly  persons  in  the  church  to 
bamselves  among  those  in  the^  school-room.  In  the  midst  of 
1^  and  after  he  had  waited  for  more  than  an  hour,  a  gentleman 
iilion  knocked  at  my  vestry  door  and  said,  '  Sir,  here  are 
n  twenty  boats :  what  will  you  do  with  us  ? '  Exhausted  beyond 
OMeled  down  and  prayed  with  them.  After  pronoundng  the 
,  X  liegged  of  them  to  retire,  and  to  come  and  see  me  on  the 
■tlRMsday.  The  greater  nimiber  did  so;  but  some  were  afraid, 
#lii  Mm  impreflsEon  would  wear  away^  and  others  were  00 
kllMl  was  {he  only  time  they  had,  and  they  begged  as 
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for  their  life  that  I  would  converse  '^dth  them  for  a  few  minntc^. 
remained  amonj^st  them  until  eleven  o'clock,  listening  to  their  repentii 
vows,  and  anxious  expressions  of  faiith  in  Christ.  Tho  excitemei 
sustiiined  me  for  a  time,  and  a  night's  rest  recruited  me.  But  oh,  it  wi 
worth  dying  for,  to  -witness  such  a  scene  I  After  suitable  exam: 
nations  many  were  admitted  to  tho  church.  Eighty-four  attributed  thei 
conversion  to  Christ  to  tliat  sermon.  How  many  joined  other  churches  i 
known  to  God  alone.  The  larger  number  remained  for  years ;  manj"  < 
them  remain  to  tliis  day  a:nongst  tho  most  active  and  devoted  of  th 
members  of  tho  cliuvi  h." 


Srripturt  Questions  in  $lfrBmc. 

Whkn  the  Loi-d  his  servant  sent,  the  Hebrews  to  release, 

^Iriiricians  bold  ictthniood  his  word  a  "^"ickcd  king  to  plea><,' ; 

AMit-n  a  great  apostle  sought  tho  truth  of  God  to  s])read, 

A  bold  Idaspheming  coppersmith  withstood  the  words  ho  sail ; 

'WTien  a  deputy  desired  to  heai'  tho  word  of  God, 

A  eei-t'iin  subtle  sorcerer  its  ministers  icit/i^tood. 

Ten  persons  hero  aru  hinted  at,  tho  name  of  each  I  ask  ; 

To  tliose  who  know  their  Biblo  well  'twill  bo  an  easy  ta^k. 


^^rrrpturc  djuestbus  iit  ^^me  fox:  ^uitc. 

Daniel. — 1  Chronicles  iii.  1. 
XoAH. — Numbers  xxvi.  33. 
Job. — Genesis  xlvi.  13. 
Exocii. — Genesis  iv.  17. 
X A AMAy»— Genesis  xlvi.  21. 
Saul. — Acts  ^-ii.  68. 


W. 


-cS>K3o- 


DippicuLTiEs. — Whatever  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter,  he  i 
perploxod,  but  think  only  what  is  right  to  do  in  the  nght  of  TTwg  ti 
Beetb  all  things,  and  bear  withoiit  TQp\imLg^<^T««&lt. — 2SI#  OngmA 
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THE      PRIZE      ESSAY. 


ClIATTKli    VIII. — THE    FLOWER-SHOW. 

PEIL  came,  and  with  it  the  flower-show,  to 

*^'    which  Etta  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 

looking  forward.     The  rose-tree  had  entirely 

g'^'  answered  her  own  expectations,  and  those  ol 

James  the  gardener.     Etta  thought  it  must 

gain  the  prize.     She  had  not  seen  Rachel* s 

plant  lately,  but  Ned  reported  that  it  was 

quite  as  forward,  and  looked  as  well  as  her 

own,  and   was   certainly  to  be   sent  to  the 

show.     Etta  had  not  intended  Rachel  to  know 

that  they  were  to  be  competitors ;  but  Ned 

had  not  been  so  cautious,  and  besides  letting 

out  the  fact,  had  also  allowed  it  to  appear 

B'*it«^^^        that  Etta  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  thf^ 

^   fj    <^  \  \       Buocessfid  one. 

(jrahams'  gardener,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Hardy's  greeiihoufle,  and  had  como  back  feeling  not  so  sure 
of  the  prize  ft>r  " Miss  Etta"  as  when  he  went. 

•'YDtirs   is   much  the  best,   Rachel,"  said  Alfred  to  his 
iMnr^  a  diiy  nrtwo  before  the  groat  day.      **Mis8  Etta  will 
%m  irecced,  I  r-^cpect;    she   always  wants  to  bo  first,  and  it 
vCn  eervc  In  r  right  to  be  beaten  for  once." 
H    *•  Perhaps  Ked  would  say  the  same  of  you,  Master  Alf." 
■^   «i  Pc^rhnjiw  lie  would ;  but,   Rachel,  I  declare  I  do  wish 
he  could  get   the  English   prize.      He   does  seem  to  want 
It  rrr^  r^^v  *i  :    and,   do  you  know,  I  fancy  that  B\Bt«x  ol 
kfalraaiiM  him?" 
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**  I  suppose  he  would  get  it  if  you  didn't  try  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  think  he  would :  he  has  been  working  more  fior  it 
than  any  one.  But,  you  see,  Mr.  Eidley  wishes  ns  all  to  tiy. 
I  wish  we  weren't  in  the  same  form,  then  I  should  not  always 
be " 

''Beating  him,"  suggested  Bachel.  ''It  is  unlndcy.  I 
think  he  is  a  nice  boy,  Alfred ;  he  seems  so  good-natured  and 
obliging,  and  so  fond  of  his  sister." 

"The  last  is  a  great  merit,  certainly,"  laughed  Alfred. 
"  But  he  is  a  good  fellow ;  very  different  from  Etta." 

"Etta  is  very  clever,  I  suppose,"  said  Bachal  musingly. 
"  I  always  feel  stupid  by  the  side  of  her." 

"Nonsense,  Hachel !  Etta  may  be  as  clever  as  she  pleases^ 
but  you  are  worth  half-a-dozen  of  her.  I  am  glad  she'll  get 
taken  down  a  peg!  I  don't  mean  any  hanui"  continued 
Alfred,  "but  she " 

"Now,  I  won't  hear  any  more  about  her,"  said  Bachel 
playfully.      "I  dai-e  say  she  says  pretty  much  the 
of  you,  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  good  for  you  to  be 
down  a  little." 

Alfred  went  off,  and  Bachel  remained  for  some  minufe% 
still  looking  at  the  rose-tree.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking 
of  something  more  than  the  rose,  for  she  looked  more  serioni 
than  was  her  wont. 

"I  wonder  whether  he  would  mind  very  muoih,"  she  sail 
presently,  holf-aloud.  "  I  must  ask  him ;  I  think  it  wooU 
be  better." 

Apparently  Hachel  had  made  up  her  mind  on  somsb  ^ 
her,  important  point ;  for  with  an  admiring  farewdl  glaaos  it  ^ 
the  rose-tree,  she  left  the  green-house,  and  went  abort  1 
her  daily  occupations.  Anybody  who  had  watobed  k«i  1 
however,  might  have  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be  thinkisf  I 
of  something  else  besides  what  was  before  her;  lbs  ik*  1 
stopped  now  and  then  and  put  down  her  work,  and  waftobiA  m 
the  clock  more  impatiently  than  usual.  There  was  osrCtMf  m 
sometJuDg  more  than  ordinary  in  her  head.  M 
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"Tes,  I  will,"  she  said  at  length  to  herself,  when  tlie 
clock  struck  twelve.  "  Alhred  will  be  home  directly,  and 
I  must  persaado  him."  So  saying,  Bachel  left  her  work  to  go 
and  watch  at  the  gate. 

"Hallo!  what's  that  for?"  exclaimed  Alfred,  in  answer  to 
(Kmietliing  she  said. 

"But,  Alfred,  you  won't  mind,  will  you  ?" 

"Xot  if  you  wish  it.  I  suppose  you  must  do  as  you 
like;  though  why  on  earth  you  should  like,"  said  he,  looking 
into  her  eyes  as  if  he  expected  to  find  the  mystery  explained 
in  them,  "  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  It's  a  great  nuisance,  though. 
Tou  are  sure  you  don't  mind ! " 

"Yes,  quite,  if  you  don't.  You  know  you  woidd  do 
just  the  same  yourself,  if  you  could." 

"Should  I,  indeed?  You  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do,  then.     You're  a  good  little  thing,  Bachel." 

The  day  of  the  show  came, — warm  and  bright  for  the  most 
part;  though  the  brightness  and  sunshine  were  occasionally 
interrupted  by  some  inopportune  showers. 

Very  triumphant  Etta  looked,  for  her  rose-tree  had 
gained  the  prize,  there  being  only  one  other  to  compete 
with  it. 

"Bachel  Hardy's,  I  suppose,"  observed  Etta.  "Ned, 
I  believe  it's  a  good  omen  for  the  Essay.  There  are  the 
Hardys !  Bachel  and  Alfred :  I  wonder  if  they  know  they 
Wen't  gained  it." 

Yes ;  for  Bachel  came  forward  with  congratulations  to  Etta 
^ipon  her  success ;  and  it  might  even  have  been  doubt^nl 
which  of  the  two  girls  looked  the  happier.  Bachel  cer- 
^y  did  not  look  much  distressed  by  her  failure. 

''80  Etta  has  beaten  you,  eh,  Bachel  ?"   said  Mr.  Gkaham, 

i^ttning  round  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  her. 
Bachel  smiled  in  reply,   and  Mr.   Graham,   with  whom 
^  was  by  no  means  a  particular  favourite,  turned  away 
^pia,  too  quickly  to  hear  Alfred's  somewhat  bluntly  uttor^ 
9tiA»  ''Bachel  didxz'^  send  her  jnose." 
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"Didn't    send    it!"    exclaimed   Etta,  in  Burprise.     ^^*I 
thought  this  was  yours." 

''That?"  replied  Alfred  contemptuously:  ^^Baehel's  x» 
twioo  as  liandsomo;  isn't  it,  Rachel?" 

'*  But  why  didn't  you  send  it  ?"  asked  Etta  again.     AlCa^od 
was  on  the  point  of  bluntly  doclaiing  the  truth ;  namely,  Hu^t 
Eachel  had  refrained  from  sending  it,  in  order  to  gratiJ^' 
Etta ;  but  a  look  from  his  sister  stopped  him. 

"I  changed  my  mind  about  it,"  said  she  lightly;  aa^ 
Etta,  remembering  what  Eachel  had  before  said  on  th-^^ 
subject,  said  no  more ;  settling  it,  however,  in  her  own  ndaM^^ 
that  Alfred  must  have  reported  that  Bachel's  rose  wonl^^ 
have  no  chance  with  hers,  and  so  have  induced  her  t^^ 
keep  it  away. 

This,   as   wo    know,   was  not  the  case;    but  Etta,  Hk^^ 
most  people,  perhaps,  judged  others  by  herself. 

There  was  a  very  hea\y  shower  just  as  they  were  eme 
from  the  tent,  and  Mr.  Graham  recommended  their  stay 
where  they  \N'ere  till  it  passed  off. 

"It  is  BO  hot!"  exclaimed  Etta,  presently,  as  the  t&ai^^ 
became  fuller  and  fuller  frt>m  the  nimibers  that  flocked  into^^ 
it.  ''  Wo  should  be  quite  as  dry  outside  under  an  nmbroHs^^^ 
2md  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.     Come,  Ned,  let  us  Ixy." 

Out  they  accordingly  went,  and  their  places  were  in 
lilled  up,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
oven  when,  as  soon  happened,  Etta  found  it  anything 
as  agreeable  as  she  had  fancied. 

Alfred,  who  had  remained  with  Bachel,   good-nati 
exchanged  places  with   her,   and  then  went  ivith  Ned 
find    tho    carriage.      Bachel  did  not  look  quite  so 
then,  and  she  was  very  near  telling  him  to  be  sure  and  peot  i 
the  umbrella  and  not  get  wet,  when  she  ftirtimatalj 
membered   that  it  would  be  a  feolish  fltpeeoh,  and,  wl,.  . 

probably,  would  not  be  very  thankfrdly  received;   ao  ib^   4 
held  her  tongue,  and  tried  to  talk  to  Etta. 

"  Why,  Bachol,  what  a  tidget  you  are ! "  said  ihe 
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^serving  how  constantly  Rachel's  eyes  were  turned  towards 
.^  gateway.     **  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

'<  Alfred  has  had  such  a  cough  lately/'  answered  Eachel 
Lbmissively. 

''Well,  he  is  not  drowned,  at  all  events,"  said  Etta,  as  the 
vo  boys  reappeared. 

''  You  had  better  come  with  us,  Bachel,"  said  Mr.  Gbtdiam : 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  Ned  can  walk,  and 
>U  like  it  better." 

"Oh  yes,  much,"  said  Ned  readily.  **  Alfred  and  I 
t&all  come  by  the  short  cut,  and  be  home  almost  as  soon 
a  you.  Here,  you  may  as  well  take  the  umbrella :  we  don't 
^%Di  it,  and  it'll  only  be  in  the  way." 

A  faint  remonstrance  from  Eachel,  and  the  caxriage  droye 
& 


Self-knowledge. — ^To  know  one*s  scU^  one  would  think,  would  bo  no 

^ery  difficult  lesson;  for  who,  you  will  say,  can  be  truly  ignorant  of 

iimself  and  the  true  disposition  of  his  own  heart  ?    If  a  man  thinks  at  all, 

i«  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  what  paHsos  there ;  he  must  be  consciouB  of  his 

ff^n  thoughts ;  he  mui^  remember  his  past  pursuits,  and  the  true  springs 

KBd  motives  which  in  general  have  directed  the  actions  of  his  life :  he  may 

Sang  out  fidse  colours  and  deceive  the  world,  but  how  can  a  man  deceive 

bamself  •'    That  a  man  can  is  evident,  because  he  daily  does  so.    Though 

man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  reflection,  and  consequently 

<Iiulifled  to  know  the  most  of  himself  yet  so  it  happens  that  he  generally 

VaofWB  the  least.    Of  all  the  many  revengeful,  covetous,  fiilse,  and  ill- 

natnrod  persons  whom  we  complain  of  in  the  world,  though  we  all  join  in 

tte  cry  against  them,  what  man  amongst  us  singles  out  himself  as  a 

Qiminal,  or  over  once  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  adds  to  the  number  ? 

^Hitt  other  man  spcaka  so  often  and  so  vehemently  against  the  vice  of 

Ma,  leti  the  weakness  of  it  in  a  more  odious  light,  or  is  more  hurt  with 

«  m  saothcr,  than  the  proud  man  himself  P    It  is  the  same  with  the 

I— iuimle,  the  designing,  the  ambitious,  and  some  other  common  characters 

*  Bfe.    Most  of  us  are  aware  of,  and  pretend  to  detest,  the  barefieu^ed 

.    *ihiMl  of  lliat  hypocrisy  by  which  men  deceive  others ;  but  few  of  us 

I   ^ViiMT  gwod,  «r  ieet3iat  more  fatal  hypocriBy  by  wHch w^ ^sboca^^ 

L  4Pi|kn||Mib  our  own  Asisrte 
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The  Russian  empire  exceeds  in  magnitude  tlio 
monarchy  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  possesses  1 
of  Europe,  500,000  square  miles  in  North  America,  an( 
ten  times  as  much  in  Asia.  It  equals  the  entire  posf 
of  Great  Ih-itain,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
times  as  large  as  the  Boman  empire  was  in  its  most  n 
cent  days.  It  is  mistress  of  about  one-seventh  part 
habitable  globe,  including  one  hundred  nations  spea] 
least  forty  different  languages.  Yet  a  few  centuries  \ 
Russian  territories  were  not  one-eighteenth  part  of  wh 
now  are,  and  even  in  the  last  century  the  political  influ 
Russia  was  of  very  small  importance  in  Europe.  The  t 
ful  manner  in  which  this  empire  has  expanded  i1 
Europe  in  modem  times,  is  that  with,  which  we  are  s] 
concerned,  but  a  hasty  glance  at  its  earlier  period  may 
interesting  to  us. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  which  had  on  many  oi 
forced  their  way  into  Europe,  had  generally  oven 
neighbourhood  of  the  Don  and  the  Danube ;  but  in  i 
century  one  of  these  tribes,  called  the  Slavonians,  took 
northerly  direction  and  founded  the  cities  of  Novgoi 
Kiev.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  these  cities  exd 
cupidity  of  their  restless  neighbours,  whose  constant 
drove  the  Slavonians  to  seek  the  protection  of  Ruric,  t] 
of  the  Varangians,  a  piratical  race  on  the  Baltic. 

In  862  Ruric  arrived  with  a  body  of  his  countryme: 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  united  the  tw 
under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians.  Most  of  ] 
cessors  made  their  influence  felt  among  the  enxm 
tribes,  but  chief  among  these  stands  Yladimir  ] 
embraced  Christianity  and  induced  his  subjects  to  & 
example.     Vladimir  II.  was  aekno\7V^^«6L  «a  Oaur 
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itine  Emporor  and  was  the  first  who  wore  the  imi)eiial 
1.  In  1147  his  son  George  built  Moscow,  which  after- 
becamo  the  chief  town  of  Russia  as  Novgorod  and  Kiev 
•reviously  been.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
[ongols  liad  been  extremely  troublesome  to  the  Poles, 
having  ultimately  vanquished  them,  attacked  the 
ms;  and  in  1238  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
r  Novgorod,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  an  annual  tribute 
lid  for  upwards  of  two  himdred  years.  Many  attempts 
aade  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  **  the  golden  horde,"  as  the 
)ls  were  called,  but  all -failed  till  Ivan  I.,  after  a  fierce 
le  of  four  years,  succeeded  in  1481  in  delivering  his 

I U.  invited  foreign  artificers  and  scholars  to  reside  in 
I,  established  printing-offices,  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
.meree  with  England,  whose  merchants  in  attempting  to 

north-east  passage  to  China  had  navigated  the  White 
Ivan,  also,  in  1552,  conquered  the  Tartar  kingdom  of 
,  thus  protecting  his  north-eastern  dominions  by  the 
nountains  ;  and  two  years  after,  by  taking  possession  of 
:an,  he  secured  the  entire  course  of  the  Volga,  and  the 

of  direct  intercourse  with  Asia. 

royal  line  of  liussia  became  extinct  near  the  end  of  the 
ith  century,  and  for  twenty  years  the  country  was  con- 
i  with  civil  dissensions.  A  descendant  of  the  Bomanof 
'was  elected  Czar  in  1613,  and,  owing  to  his  vigilance 
lergy,  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  were  allayed*  Under 
eoessors  the  extent  of  the  country  continued  to  increase, 
m  the  death  of  Alexis,  in  1676,  it  stretched  from  Ark- 
1  to  Azof.  Alexis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodore 
rlio  died  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  leaving  a  brotlier 
,  a  child  of  ten  years  old ;  an  elder  brother,  Ivan,  who 
ittfy  blind,  could  scarcely  articulate,  and  was  subject  to 
jBo  fits ;  and  an  ambitious  sister  named  Sophia.  This 
I  been  chief  ruler  in  the  kingdom  during  t\iQ  t%\^ 
9/  nnd  Bbe  now  thought  that  if  she  coulvL  neexrc^  ^<^ 
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joint  s()V(!roi;^iity  of  a  cliild  and  un  idiot,  sho  could  mantw 
\wv  nscciidi'Ticv.  In  tliis  she  suctoi'dod,  and  for  seren  yen* 
luT  Imst  apppjm'd  on  tlio  coin,  lier  hand  was  put  to  il 
d<'si>at(  lu's,  and  !*he  Iiiid  the  fii'st  seat  in  the  council;  butwli* 
it  ai>pejirrd  that  ^ho  was  encouraging  attempts  on  the  life  rf 
V**U'Vj  slie  was  tlirown  into  a  convent  and  Peter  wasdfidani 

'ih?  ( Var. 

IVtt-r  was  our  nf  the  most  extraordinaiy  chnractera  thateW 
;  xistcMl,  and  tho  inipmvements  that  he  accomplished  in  li 
(i»mitrv  liilly  rntitle  him  to  he  called  '*  tho  founder  of  fl* 
IJu.ssiaii  iiiipiro."  lie  lirst  determined  to  form  an  afflf 
inodt'lh'd  on  Kuropoan  tactics.  This  ho  did  by  the  assistann 
•  i'  l^n•»■i^■n  ollinis  whom  lio  retained  in  his  Ber\-iee,  and  l? 
himscir  [lassinj^  throii^^h  all  tlie  jrrades  in  the  army,  as  II 
(•\anipl<'  to  liis  nol)k\'^.  He  saw  tho  importance  of  commem 
!;udthr  possi^ssiou  of  water,  and  determined  on  securing  port 
«:u  tho  IMarlv  »Sea  and  the  l»alti<-.  For  tho  jiurpose  of  Icomioj 
.  liip-ljuililiiiijf  ho  travdhnl  into  Holland,  "whero  he  irrougt 

or  sonio  time  as  a  common  ship-rariumter  under  the  namec 
l*et«.'r  Zimmerman.  Ho  aftenvards  visited  England,  and,  i: 
tlu'  dross  of  an  I'nglisli  sailor,  worked  in  the  dockyards 
Xl'irv  an  ahsence  of  seventeen  months  he  returned  to  Eiwsia 
takin;^  wilh  liini  oOO  English  engineers,  artists,  mechanic*' 
oaptains,  pilots,  sur«^oons,  &c. 

On  liis  return  he  aiTanged  the  finances  of  the  State,  cmwe* 
tlie  nativ<»  princj-s  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  retinues,  an< 
introdu((vl  many  of  the  customs  which  liad  gained  his  ap 
j)roval  al>road.  His  cliief  desire  was,  however,  to  hs^ 
■i-.'»gular  coniuninioatiim  Antli  western  Europe  by  sea;  audfo 
i!iis  purpose,  in  1700,  ho  joined  IVussia  and  Denmark  in* 
it  tack  on  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was  then  only  eighte^ 
y(»firs  old,  but  he  was  at  tho  head  of  a  well  disciplined  arf*! 
and  Prussia  and  l>«*nmark  were  soon  humbled.  Pet^r,  ho^ 
over,  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  for  this  purpO 
Is?  collected  20,000  men  who  had  been  slightly  discipline 
,\ij(J   ]Sj)no  others  who  were  merely  eVAk^  m  «kinfl  bS 
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rith  clubs  and  spikee.  Charles,  with  8,000  men,  com- 
lefeated  Peter,  who  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
raw  troops  had  learnt  some  useful  lessons.  For  nine 
ds  war  continued,  but  at  the  si^e  of  Pultowa  the 
army  was  annihilated,  and  its  king  escaped  to 
U>  ask  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 
le  instigation  of  the  Swedish  monarch  the  Turks 
.  war  against  Hussia,  and  Peter  hastily  accepting  the 
e  took  his  army  to  the  Pruth.  Here  the  Bussians 
iosed  to  great  danger,  and  Peter  would  probably  have 
cen  captive  but  for  the  prudent  management  of  his 
Catherine,  who  brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
1  Sweden  continued  at  intervals  till  1721,  when,  by 
fcy  of  Nystadt,  five  provinces  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
led  to  Eussia.  Peter  died  8th  February,  1725.  His 
Catherine,  reigned  tw<>  years,  and  was  followed  by 
!.,  Anne,  Ivan  III.,  and  Elizabeth,  but  no  important 
kook  place  in  Itussia  during  their  short  reigns.  Peter 
m  succeeded,  but  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  nine 
waa  dethroned  and  assassinated. 
rife,  Catherine  II.,  succeeded  on  9th  of  July,  1762, 
thirty-four  years  conducted  the  afiairs  of  ^Russia  with 
Locess.  Poland  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  fearful 
n,  and  had,  during  the  preceding  lofty  years,  help- 
ibmitted  to  the  dict^ition  of  its  powerful  neighbours. 
[  it  came  entirely  under  Russian  control;  but  as 
and  Turkey  opposed  Bussian  influence,  a  war  broke 
ksk  terminated  by  Bender  and  the  Crimea  being 
to  Bussia,  and  that  power  established  on  the  Black 
a  1790  another  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey 
>  Bussia  all  the  lands  between  the  Bog  and  the 
^  On  three  different  occasions  Bussia  seized  portions 
ad  equal  in  extent  to  the  present  empire  of  Austria, 
ifff/their  not  less  than  240,000  square  miles  of  territory 
|9ed   to   the  Bussian  empire  during   th^  xoi^   oi 
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Her  successor  Paul  having  changed  his  policy  so  often  that 
no  dependence  could  be  plaoed  on  him,  either  by  foreign 
crourts  or  by  his  own  subjects,  was,  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
assassinated.  Alexander  I.  joined  the  European  coalition 
against  Napoleon  till  the  x>eace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  but  his 
country  gained  no  increase  of  territory  thereby  except  the 
small  Prussian  department  of  Bialystock.  A  war  with 
Turkey,  which  ended  in  1812,  gave  to  Eussia  Bessarabia  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Molda\da;  and  one  with  Persia,  which 
ended  in  the  following  year,  added  an  immense  district  lying 
between  the  river  Araxes  and  the  Caucasus  mountains. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander,  in  1825,  his  brother 
Nicholas  succeeded  and  carried  on  the  policy  of  aggrandize- 
ment which  had  so  long  marked  the  conduct  of  Bussian  rulers. 
He  especially  aimed  at  gaining  possession  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and,  in  1828,  he  gained  some  important  advantages 
over  that  power.  In  1853,  having  made  some  imreasonablo 
demands  on  Turkey,  England  and  France  united  to  protect 
that  power,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  at  Alma, 
Inkermann,  Balaklava,  and  Sebastopol,  Eussia  w€is  completely 
humbled.  On  2nd  March,  1855,  Nicholas  died,  leaving  his 
son  Alexander  to  carry  out  his  unfinished  schemes.  Alexander, 
however,  made  peace  with  Europe,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  more  laudable  attempt  of  developing  the 
resources  of  his  vast  empire  and  of  gradually  bringing  about 
the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  abuse  of  freedom  by  liberated 
serfs,  an  extensive  insurrection  in  Poland,  together  with  the 
check  which  Eussia  received  in  the  Crimea,  cause  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  hope  that  for  a  time  at  least  their 
dominions  will  be  secure  from  the  grasp  of  this  colossal 
empire. 

W.  H. 

The  "Weono  Path. — ^A  cripplo  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a  racer  in 
the  wrong  one.  Nay,  the  fleeter  and  better  the  racer  is  who  has  onco 
missed  his  way,  the  feurther  he  leaves  it  behind. — Baeon, 
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Smilino,  a  bright-eyed  seraph  bent 

Over  an  infeuit's  dream ; 
To  view  hU  mirrored  form  he  leant, 

Ab  in  the  crystal  stream. 

"  Fair  infant,  come,"  he  whispered  low, 

"  And  leave  the  earth  with  me  ; 
To  a  bright  and  happy  land  we'll  go— 

This  is  no  home  for  thee. 

"  Each  sparkling  pleasure  knows  alloy  ; 

No  cloudless  skies  arc  here ; 
A  care  there  is  for  every  joy, 

For  every  smile  a  tear. 

"  The  heart  that  dances  free  and  light 

May  soon  be  chained  by  sorrow  ; 
The  sun  that  sots  in  calm  to-night 

May  rise  in  storm  to-morrow. 

«  Alas !  to  cloud  a  brow  so  &ir. 

That  griefs  and  pains  should  rise ; 
Alas !  that  this  dark  world  of  care 

Should  dim  these  laughing  eyes. 

"  To  seek  a  brighter  land  with  me, 

Inftint,  thou  wilt  not  fear ; 
For  piteous  Heaven  the  sad  decree 

Becalls,  that  sent  thee  here." 

It  seemed  on  him  the  sweet  babe  smiled  ; 

His  wings  the  8erax>h  spread ; 
They're  gone — ^the  angel  and  the  child  : 

Poor  mother!  thy  son  is  dead ! 

HtMNS  FBOM  the  IiA!n>  OF  LUTUBE. 
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OR, 

THi:  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

Betty  was  alone,  busily  employed  in  cleaning  her  cottage, 
and  preparinjj^  dinner  for  the  next  day,  although  to  a  casual 
observer  there  might  have  appeared  no  absolute  necessity  for 
broom  or  due^tor  even  when  she  commenced  operations. 

A  softer ino;  influence  had  been  at  work  in  Betty's  mind 
dimng  the  wliole  morning :  her  son's  unusual  gentleness  had 
touclied  luT.  Conscience  seemed  to  whisper  that  in  her  judg- 
ment of  the  Arnolds  she  had  been  wrong,  and  she  now  looked 
forward  to  the  evening  with  something  like  pleasurable  anxiety 
as  to  what  tlioy  miglit  wish  to  say  to  her. 

Of  all  the  duties  which  a  Christian  owes  to  himself  there  is 
none  more  calculated  to  j^roduce  beneficial  effects  than,  self- 
examination.  If  wo  would  only  look  within,  and  examine  our 
own  tempers,  conduct,  and  motives  by  the  test  of  our  Saviour's 
golden  rule,  tlie  two  groat  (commandments,  on  which,  he  tells 
us,  **hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  how  much  more 
humihty  would  be  seen  in  our  dealings  wdth  others. 

Betty  Wat.son  was  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  tliis  study 
of  self  to  understand  her  own  heart,  or  to  feel  her  own  inability 
to  subdue  or  control  its  evil  tendencies,  had  she  been  even 
more  roused  to  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  A  trial  of 
her  self-complacency  was  approaching  for  which  she  was  totally 
uni)repared.  The  door  of  her  cottage  opened  into  the  kitchen. 
She  had  poHshcd  and  brightened  every  article  till  it  reflected 
back  the  October  sun  at  every  point,  and,  duster  in  hand, 
entered  her  best  parlour  to  wipe  away,  as  it  might  appear, 
Jmagiiiary  dust  Wliile  thus  busily  employed  she  heard  the 
cL'ck  of  the  garden  gate,  and  ret^JGnoinig  lo  \\!i^ '\n\^«ii  tisl^  %. 
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lady  on  the  threshold  Tvhom  at  first  she  did  not  recognise, 
and  cnrtsied  respeotfuUv.  Not  noticing  the  salute,  Miss 
Arnold  advanced  and  seated  herself,  exclaiming, — 

"  Mrs.  Watson,  I  find  that  with  all  your  impertinent  boasting 
of  your  own  cleverness,  you  can  make  mistakes  as  well  as 
others.  I  have  come  to  desire  you  will  send  home  the  child's 
frock  which  you  have  kept  back  this  week." 

During  this  speech  Betty  had  gradually  become  aware  of 
the  identity  of  her  visitor  with  the  lady  whom  she  sui>posed 
to  be  ^Crs.  Arnold.  Every  good  feeling,  every  softened  thought, 
^ed  before  the  accusation  so  indignantly,  so  abruptly  made, 
and  which  in  her  own  mind  she  most  certainly  considered  to 
be  false. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am,"  she  replied  in 
tones  of  repressed  wrath. 

"You  know  what  I  mean  very  well,"  was  the  reply- 
"  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  keep  any  article 
back,  our  clothes  are  so  correctly  marked ;  but  this  valuable 
dress,  which  I  imfortimately  omitted  to  put  any  mark  on,, 
proved  too  great  a  temptation  for  you,  no  doubt.  You  heard 
we  were  going  to  leave,  and  thought  in  the  bustle  of  packing 
it  would  not  be  missed,  but  you  were  mistaken." 

Betty  had  attempted  to  interrupt  Miss  Arnold  more  than  once 
during  this  speech,  but  now  she  could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 
**  Please  to  walk  out  of  my  house,  ma'am,"  she  exclaimed 
in  tones  that  startled  the  lady :  **  you  sha'n't  sit  there  and  calL 
me  a  thief!  What  are  your  trumpery  frocks  to  me  ?  I'd  scorn. 
to  touch  any  of  your  things.  You're  no  lady  to  come  here  and 
insult  an  honest  woman  with  such  words.  It  serves  me  right 
for  asking  the  custom  of  such  as  you.  I  thought  what  you'd 
bo  when  I  first  saw  you,  with  your  stuck-up  pride." 

With  an  her  temper.  Miss  Arnold  fortunately  recollected! 
herself  as  a  lady  in  time  to  keep  down  the  rising  words  which 
wcnSd  have  lowered  her  at  once  to  a  level  with  the  furious 
i  befbre  her.    She  rose  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  smothered 
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**  Woman,  you  si i all  pay  for  this." 

"  Woman,  am  ]  y  "  said  Betty :  **  I  would  rather  bo  called  a 
woman  than  a  pretended  lady  like  you." 

Miss  Arnold  turned  to  the  door :  she  was  rather  alarmed  at 
the  storm  she  had  raised. 

*^  If  you  have  not  stolen  the  frock  you  have  lost  it  through 
your  can^lessnoss.  Tt  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  week's 
money  for  the  wasliin;^.  Xot  a  farthing  shall  you  have  till  it  is 
found  and  returned.'' 

**  Won't  I  have  my  money !  You  can't  prevent  it.  I  shall 
come  for  it  myself:  I  am  sure  ^Er.  Arnold  will  pay  me,  or  he 
isn't  the  gentleman  my  Tom  says  he  is." 

And  so  slie  went  on  using  words  of  insolent  rage,  witli 
which  wo  will  not  pain  our  readers,  and  following  Miss 
Arnold  to  the  gate,  sIk^  stood  shaking  her  fist  at  her,  the  very 
picture  of  passion. 

Tlioso  aru  dcscriptioiis  of  angry  and  violent  temper  with 
A\hi<;h  we  would  fain  hop(^  our  readers  are  totally  unacquainted. 
►Surely  women  professing  godliness  would  shrink  with  hoiTor 
at  the  tliought  of  the  most  distant  appi*oach  to  such  disijlaj's. 
And  yet  we  must  describe  them  if  we  wish  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  tlie  law  of  kindness,  in  even  such  terrible  eases 
as  these ;  for  the  characters  of  Miss  Arnold  and  Betty  Watson 
are  drawn  from  life,  and  we  are  imwilling  to  palliate  or  dis- 
guise them  in  a  single  jxunt. 

Miss  Arnold,  in  the  midst  of  her  deej)  mortification  and  still 
unquelled  anger,  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  her  gentle  sister-in-law.  She  felt  quite  justified 
in  keeping  back  the  money,  but  she  was  not  equally  sure  that 
her  sister's  opinion  would  coincide  with  her  own.  That  Betty 
would  delay  her  visit  till  after  Mr.  Arnold's  return  fi*om  town, 
she  well  knew,  and  therefore  her  only  hope  of  counteracting 
his  wife's  influence  was  to  tell  him  her  own  story  first.  Her 
brother  she  knew  would  never  allow  her  to  be  thus  personally 
insiUted,  and  she  justly  expected  his  fatherly  feelings  would  be 
touched  on  Ending  the  kind  birthday  gift  she  had  intended  for 
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her  nephew  so  carelessly  lost  or  retained  by  the  laundress.  She 
detennined  therefore  to  walk  out  and  meet  him  in  the  eyening, 
and  during  his  walk  home  make  her  own  story  good. 

NeTer,  perhaps,  had  Betty  so  much  dreaded  to  hear  lier 
son's  footsteps  as  during  the  remaining  hoiirs  of  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  She  knew  that  all  his  impressions  of  this  family 
▼ere  favourable,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  contention,  and 
perhaps  quarrel,  which  might  arise  when  she  told  him  all. 
Thanks  to  this  dread,  however,  it  induced  her  at  least  to 
reflect  if  by  any  possibility  she  could  have  detained  or  lost  tlio 
dress;  but  the  reflection  was  dismissed  from  her  mind  with 
the  self-satisfied  expression,  **  As  if  /could  be  so  stupid ;  as  it* 
/should  keep  back  anything,  or  send  it  elsewhere."  And  in 
this  mood,  proudly  confident  of  her  own  infallibility,  burning 
with  indignation,  and  determined  to  get  her  money,  she  started 
at  a  rapid  x)ace  to  pay  her  threatened  visit  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

To  avoid  meeting  her  son  she  took  the  foot-path  across 
the  fields,  a  longer  way  than  by  the  road.  She  did  not  wish 
to  arrive  before  dinner,  which  she  remembered  was  just  over 
on  her  first  visit.  When  the  housemaid  answered  the  door, 
the  quite  started  on  observing  the  unusually  pale  face  of  Mrs. 
Vatson.  It  never  occurred,  however,  to  her  to  suppose  that 
laundress  would  ask  to  see  her  master;  therefore,  when 
in  a  choking  voice,  inquired,  **  Is  Mr.  Arnold  at 
home?"  she  replied,  "  Yes,"  and  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

Betty  had  miscalculated  her  time.  She  was  not  aware  that 
o&  Saturdays  business  detained  him  later  in  town.  Miss 
Anold,  in  accordance  with  her  determination,  had  gone  to 
»^  him.  Thus  when  Betty  entered  the  front  parlour 
^^pecting  to  see  the  family  at  dinner,  she  foimd  it  empty, 
^  as  the  servant  closed  the  door  she  seated  herself  to  wait 
^  Ur.  Arnold's  appearance.  The  folding  doors  were  both 
^f^  and  just  as  she  had  done  so  she  observed  with  surprise 

tddiotte-looking  lady  sitting  near  the  open  window  of  the 

'"^  loom,  at  work.     Betty  started,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 
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Tlio  lady,  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Watson  fipom  the  parlour  wind 
on  lier  first  visit,  recognised  her  in  a  moment. 

**  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  "Watson.  You  are  come  to  speak 
Mr.  Arnold  about  your  son,  I  suppose?  He  has  not  ; 
i*etumed  irom  town,  but  I  expect  him  very  soon,  if  you  c 
waif 

Betty  curtsied  with  a  look  of  surprise  at  the  lady  who 
gently  and  kindly  addressed  her. 

*'Oome  a  little  nearer,"  continued  the  lady.     **  Take  tl 
chair,  and  then  you  can  toll  me  a  little  about  your  boy. 
is  a  iino  youth,  and  looks  like  a  good  son.     I  dare  saj-  he 
a  gi'eat  comfort  to  you." 

Dotty  Watson  approached  and  took  the  chair  to  which  1 
lady  x^ointed ;  but  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  preveni 
her  from  venturing  to  reply.  Every  word  uttered  by  t 
strange  lady  went  to  the  mother's  heart.  But  she  j^osses 
one  excellent  quality  :  she  could  not  be  a  hypocrite.  Bef 
she  could  talk  freely  to  this  lady,  slie  must  toll  her  exac 
what  she  had  come  for,  and  find  out  to  whom  she  i 
speaking. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  began,  "I  didn't  come 
speak  to  Mr.  Arnold  about  my  boy,  but  Mrs.  Arnold  came 
mo  this  morning,  and " 

**Mis8  Arnold  I  suppose  you  mean,"  interrupted  1 
listener  quietly  :  **  I  am  Mrs.  Arnold." 

Betty  stoj>ped  short  in  what  she  was  about  to  say :  a  di 
tlush  rose  to  her  brow,  and  mingled  feelings  of  shame,  surpri 
and  even  regret,  completely  overcame  her.  No  wonder  T 
had  been  indignant  at  her  false,  though  mistaken  a886rti< 
respecting  Mrs.  Arnold.  With  her  usual  impetuosity  i 
now  began : — 

"  Oh  dear  me,  ma'am,  I  am  very  sony ;  I  beg  your  p 
don.  I  thought  the  lady  who  came  to  me  this  morning  i 
Mrs.  Arnold ;  and  she  insulted  me,  ma'am,  indeed  ehe  di( 
continued  Betty,  warming  with  the  recollection  of  what  1 
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paflned  in  the  morning.  ^'  She  aocnsed  me  of  steaibig  and 
keeping  back  one  of  the  children's  frocks.  And  I  am  quite 
rare  I  sent  them  all  home.  I  remember  the  frock  well ;  it 
ma  a  new  one,  that  had  never  been  washed,  and  I  put  it  on 
the  top  of  the  basket  myself.  I'm  not  accustomed  to  make 
Uunders  with  my  clothes.  But  the  lady  was  in  a  dreadful 
paeaion :  she  called  me  names,  and  said  I  should  not  be  paid 
until  I  had  brought  it  back ;  and  as  I  know  I  haye  nothing  to 
bring  back,  I  came  myself  to  see  Mr.  Arnold.  I  know  from 
irhat  my  son  says  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  wont  see  a 
poor  woman  wronged."  All  this  was  uttered  with  great 
lapidity,  amd  with  a  yehemence  almost  amounting  to  rude- 
ness. But  Mrs.  Arnold  remained  x>erfectly  silent  until  she 
teased,  apparently  for  want  of  breath,  and  then  the  lady  said 
Tery  quietly, — 

"  And  you  hoped  to  punish  Mrs.  Arnold  by  creating  un- 
pleasantness between  her  and  her  husband  about  your 
money." 

'*  Not  exactly  that,  ma'am,"  said  Betty,  looking  and  feeling 
lather  adiamed.  **  I  only  wanted  my  money :  I'Te  worked 
hard  for  it" 

'^  No  doubt ;  and  Miss  Arnold  only  wanted  the  dress." 

"But  I  •havenH  got  it,"  said  Betty,  again  waxing  wann. 

*' You  acknowledge  that  it  was  sent  to  you,  do  you  not  P" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  Certainly  111  own  what's  just  and  riglit. 
K  was  quite  new.  I  thought  you  had  been  working  it.  The 
Uy  said  it  was  her  own  work." 

A.  pained  expression  passed  orer  Mrs.  Arnold's  £aoe,  and 
>ke  raid  in  a  tone  of  regret, — 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  ^Gss  Arnold's  displeasure,  if 
^iaas  yon  say.  No  doubt  this  is  the  present  she  has  been 
^'Aiag  at  for  weeks  for  my  little  boy  to  wear  on  his  birthday 
^'^•awrrow.     I  hope  you  wiU  try  to  fed  it  for  her." 

^'ladsed,  ma'am,  I  would  if  I  was  not  quite  mire  I  had 
•Ht  it  home,  if  it  was  only  for  the  kind  way  in  wTaida.  "ywL 
:'^  toe;  but  Mjsb  Arnold  was  in  gncli  a  -j^BfirasomL  taA 
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accused  me  of  stealing  it.  Very  likely  it's  been  put  away  b 
one  of  the  servants." 

**  I  certainly  shall  have  a  stiict  search  made,"  she  replied 
'*but  my  sister  is  so  correct  and  regular  in  all  she  doea,  thi 
I  can  scarcely  imag^ine  she  would  have  made  a  mistake." 

**  Well,  ma'am,  I'm  verj^  sorry,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  coul 
not  have  done  anything  so  stupid  as  to  lose  such  a  thing  as 
frock." 

**IIavo  you  brought  your  accoimt?"  inquired  Mrs.  Amok 
in  a  grave,  calm  voice. 

Betty  rose  and  placed  tlie  book  before  her.  "  It  is  made  iq 
to  this  day,  ma'am,"  she  said.  **  I  have  Trritten  deceived  oi 
it ;  but  I  don't  write  so  well  as  my  boy." 

"  No  ;  so  I  perceive,"  said  the  lady,  laying  the  money  on  tiu 
table  ;  and  she  added,  "  I  think,  after  what  has  occurred,  i 
will  be  as  well  not  to  bring  your  son  to  Mr.  Arnold  this  evea 
ing.  His  sister  will  no  doubt  tell  him  the  circumstances^  am 
I  fear  they  will  not  be  much  in  your  favour." 

This  was  no  more  than  Betty  expected,  but  she  did  no 
resent  the  reproof;  the  quiet  gentleness  of  Mrs.  Amok 
humbled  her  in  spite  of  herself.  She  took  up  the  money 
and  asked  in  tones  very  unlike  her  usual  vehemence, — 

**  I  hope  I  have  always  given  you  satisfaction,  ma'am?  1 
always  try  to  do  my  best  for  the  ladies  who  employ  me." 

**  I  believe  you  do,  Mrs.  Watson,"  she  replied ;  **  but  I  an 
not  satisfied  witli  you  now.  You  are  too  self-confident,  toe 
much  inclined  to  think  every  one  must  be  wrong  but  yourself 
However,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  your  character,  I  think  if  yoB 
find  that  the  frock  has  really  been  lost  while  in  your  care,  job 
will  readily  acknowledge  it." 

'^Indeed  I  will,  ma'am;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forgvl 
how  gentle  and  kind  you  have  been  to  me.  If  the  other  ladj 
had  only  been  the  same " 

''  Are  you  always  gentle  and  kind  to  those  who  o£EiBiid 
you?  "  asked  Mrs.  Arnold. 

^^Fm  Borry  to  say,  ma'am,  I'la  xathot  ^aeaionate :  it'e  vg 
nature,  and  I  can't  help  it." 
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k  say  you  can't  help  it.     Have  you  ever  prayed  for 
»  conquer  this  passionate  temper  ?" 
18  silent ;  and  then  passing  by  a  question  to  which 
ence  would  allow  no  reply,  she  said,  **  I  will  try, 
ideed  I  will,  for  your  sake." 

>t  for  my  sake ;  for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  your 
id  Betty,  who  had  advanced  to  the  door,  stood  with 
in  her  hand,  listening  attentively  as  the  lady  in  a 
explained  the  danger  and  sin  of  giving  way  to 
pedally  as  an  examx)le  to  her  boy,  adding,  "  He- 
irs. "Watson,  in  your  own  strength  you  can  never 
mbdue  this  haughty,  proud  spirit ;  but  there  is  One 
iromised  to  give  strength  in  every  time  of  need  to 
ask  him." 

try  to  remember  what  you  say,  ma'am,"  said  Betty ; 
she  felt  herself  obliged  to  listen  to  the  kind,  gentle 
y  made  her  imcomfortable,  and  after  a  pause,  find- 
imold  did  not  speak  again,  she  curtsied  respectfully, 
p  good  evening,  and  withdrew. 
fTerent  were  the  feelings  with  which  she  now 
the  steps  to  those  that  were  rankling  at  her  heart 
ascended  them.  As  she  turned  from  the  house 
Ld  gentleman  approached  in  a  contrary  direction, 
ig  Miss  Arnold,  she  hastened  forward,  imwilling  to 
er  encounter;  but  with  unquenched  anger  against 
heart,  quite  imable  to  resist  the  feeling  of  exulta- 
ihe  had  outwitted  her.  Miss  Arnold  caught  sight 
eating  figure  with  her  usual  quickness. 
in.  Watson  been  here?"  she  inquired  of  the  girl 
Bed  the  door. 

I ;  she's  been  in  the  parlour  with  mistress  some 


'4MP'Tliinns.— When  a  man  chooses  the  rewards  of  vixtoj^^'^i'b 
j||ir  tfyit  to  rengn  the  pleasures  of  vice  is  paxt  o{hiB'V>ax|5i&SL. 
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i&tnih   WiathB. 

A  vorxG  rose  in  amnmer-time 

Is  bcautifiil  to  me, 
AikI  glorious  arc  the  many  stars 

That  glimmer  on  the  sea  ; 
7  J  lit  gentle  words  and  loving  he:irts, 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Arr  bettor  than  the  furost  flowers 

Or  stars  that  cvur  shone. 

The  Sim  may  warm  the  grass  to  life. 

The  dew  the  drooping  flower, 
And  eyes  grow  bright  and  watch  the  Eght 

Of  autumn's  opening  hour — 
But  words  that  breathe  of  tendemeoB, 

And  smiloR  wo  know  are  true. 
Arc  '^-armer  than  the  summer-time, 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

Tt  is  not  mnch  the  world  can  give. 

With  all  itB  subtle  art ; 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart ; 
But  oh  !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! 


GovKits'ixo  Principles  of  Helioiok. — ^Thoso  who  cry  down  i 
honesty,  cry  down  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion — my  dutytof 
God,  and  my  duty  towards  man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  iram  T%m  «l 
Mormon,  if  he  cozen  and  cheat  as  soon  as  he  oomos  homie  P  On  fti< 
side,  morality  must  not  bo  without  religion ;  for  if  so,  it  may  dumg^ 
see  convenience.  Bcligion  must  govern  it.  He  that  has  not  religk 
govern  his  morality*,  is  not  a  dram  better  than  my  mastiff  dog :  io  ki 
you  stroke  and  please  him,  and  do  not  pinch  him,  he  viUpli^  '■athjl 
finely  as  may  bo.  He  is  a  very  good  moral  mastiff;  bniif  .^mi  Inat  tt 
will  fly  in  your  face,  and  tear  out  your  throat— /oAn  Stfdmi, 
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JUcetrf  ^mobtxm  in  tj^t  €asl ; 


THEIR    RELATION    TO    THE    BIBLE. 


CHAPTER     I. 

The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  in  the  mounds  of  Assyria 
naturally  snggest  the  inqmry,  What  has  become  of  thoso 
great  cities  of  antiquity  -which  date  prior  e\'en  to  the  foimdatioii 
of  Nineveh :  hove  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  the  cities 
of  Nimrod  (CJenesis  x.  10),  been  utterly  overthroini,  or  do 
their  ruins  still  remain  to  testify  to  the  greatness  which  once 
belonged  to  them  ? 

Becent  investigations  enable  us,  in  part,  to  raise  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  hitherto  has  shrouded  their  history,  and  to 
^>eak  somewhat  in  detail  as  to  their  present  aspect.  We 
tre  indebted  far  this  information  to  one  of  our  countrymen, 
W.  K.  Loftus,  Esq.,  an  attache  of  the  British  Commissioner, 
General  Williams,  who  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
deputies  from  the  Hussian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Governments, 
in  determining  the  boundary  line  between  Persia  and  Turkey, 
during  the  years  1849  to  1852. 

At  various  intervals  Mr.  Loftus  availed  himself  of  his 
jrorimity  to  the  sites  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Chaldsoa ;  and  his 
iwearches  during  these  intervals,  as  well  as  in  1853 — 1 854,  when 
atrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Assyrian  Fund  E3q)edition, 
We  brought  to  light  much  important  and  interesting  infor- 
ttitien  tending  to  illustrate  and  conJBrm  the  passing  references 
tf  Hlofy  Writy  to  which  we  purpose  calling  the  attention  of  our 


jom&m  trf  the  *<Land  of  Shinar,"  the  locality  of 

1'b  ohieB,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 

rliSfelMeii  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  identify 
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it  with  the  district  called  '<  Sinjar,"  in  Hesopotemiai 
city  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris ;  but  this  tract  of  oonntiy  h&Of  I 
rocky,  undulating  region,  intersected  by  a  range  of  loAj 
stone  mountains,  by  no  means  answers  to  the  BiUioal 
tion  of  Shinar,  which  is  spoken  of  as  explain. 

Passing  southwards,  we  arrive  at  the  rains  cf  Balglfl 
which  Ly  universal  tradition  are  identified  with  Babel,  fhs 
of  Nimrod's  cities,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whidi  ip 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  others,  or  any 
them  which  may  still  remain.  Proceeding  stiU  fbrther 
direction  through  the  Jezireh — ^the  district  enoloeed  on 
side  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris — we  find  inni 
ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Massive  and  imposing  monnds  of 
rise  from  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  surrounding  desert^  a 
these  artificial  eminences,  as  in  the  plains  of  Aairyxia,  the  | 
palace-tem^Dles  of  the  Old  World  once  stood. 

Jewish  tradition  calls  this  tenitory  (Lower 
or  Chaldeoa  Proper)  Shinar — ^the  place  whence  their  Ml 
originally  came ;  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  insoiq^tiona  gite.^ 
the  same  name;  whilst  the  great  mound  of  flinkaia 
preserves  the  appellation. 

In  latitude  about  31  deg.  19  min.  N.,  and  in  longitadea 
45  deg.  40  min.  E.,  a  slightly  elevated  tract  of  land 
eastwards  from  near  the  bank  of  the  Euphratee  to 
of  the  Afiej,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  ooiuiliy: 
the  south  this  elevation  is  partially  lost  in  themanhea ; 
or  moimds  only  rising  at  distant  intervals  from,  the 
waters.      On  this  tract  stand  the  ruined  ntee  of  Wl 
Sinkara,   Tel  Ede,  and  Hammam.    Of  the   fint-nieBlii 
(Warka)  we  have  chiefiy  to  speak:  it  is  aituate  alxnit 
miles  S.E.  from  Babylon,  and  consists  of  a  seriee  of  kf^  l| 
extensive  mounds,  some  of  them  nearly  six  milea  in 
ference,  and  in  parts  200  feet  high. 

Sir  n.  Eawlinson,  the  eminent  Qrientalisti  as  well  as 
authorities,  are  disposed  to  identify  Warka  wifli 
analogy  between  the  two  names  tends  to 
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position:  the  Hebrew  word  is  Erk  or  ^Vi*k,  wliieli  at  onco 
approximate:}  to  Warka  by  cliauging  the  Alcph  to  Van,  or  by 
prefixing  Van  for  euphony,  as  is  common  in  clianging  Hebrew 
names  to  Arabic. 

The  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  wild  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme :  no  sign  of  life  or  vegetation  is  visible  for  miles 
around;  the  jackal  and  the  hyiuna  shun  its  tombs  ;  tlio  eagle 
stays  not  over  it ;  no  grass  grows  ;  no  insects  hoviT  in  the  air ; 
the  lichen  only  clings  to  the  broken  brick-work,  which  in 
enormous  heaps  covoi*s  the  surface  of  the  mound  and  sj^rcads 
far  down  its  sides.  Jjofty  and  imposing  as  its  structures  have 
evidently  been,  all  plan  is  now  utterly  lost  in  tlie  he;xi)s  of 
fallen  rubbish. 

Chaldxea  has  long  been  well-nigh  terra  incognita.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  mouths  a  gi-eut  ijart  of  the  country  from 
t:bor\'e  latitude  o2  deg.  is  a  continuous  marsh,  passable  oidy  in 
texradas  or  canoes,  by  means  of  which  the  natives  keep  up 
(-ommunication  between  the  elevated  spots  of  land  on  which 
Uie  villages  are  built;  in  autumn,  when  the  inundation  has 
partiallj  subsided,  the  malaria  naturally  residting  from  it 
hinders  the  appi-oach  of  travellers ;  whilst  in  the  winter,  the 
rnlj  available  time,  the  intense  cold  and  almost  entire  absence 
«jf  water,  are  formidable  obstacles  to  exxdorations. 

•Superadded  to  these  difficulties,  the  wild  and  savage 
character  of  the  natives,  and  their  dislike  to  strangers,  render 
travelling  amongst  them  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Pi-oui 
these  causes  our  knowledge  of  tliis  seat  of  eaidy  civilizati<m  has 
been  of  the  most  fragmentary  and  imperfect  kind. 

Having  spoken  so  far  of  the  locaUty  of  Kre<;h,  we  turn  to 
narrate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  exjdorations  we 
have  to  describe. 

For  many  years  past  the  frontier  between  Persia  and 
Turkey  haB  been  debateable  ground,  and  has  altered  accord- 
inglj  as  either  power  was  predominant.  The  religious 
between  the  two  races  have  added  to  the  com- 
I  thus  produced,  the  intensity  of  hatred  increasing  (as 
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is  very  commonl}'  the  case)  in  proportion  to  the  smallnesB  of 
the  cause  of  quarrel.  The  phlegmatio  Turk  felicitateBhimsair 
upon  his  strict  orthodoxy;  whilst  the  Peraian  despiflea  the 
faithful  follower  of  Mohammed,  and  rejoices  at  every  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  his  patron  saints. 

The  wild  tribes  inhabiting  these  regions  often  add  to  th» 
iiercencss  of  the  contention,  and  profit  by  the  diatiirbed  Btat^ 
of  the  country  to  pillage  either  party  as  opportunity  offers. 

In  1839  and  1840,  hostilities  being  imminent,  England  and 
Bussia  offered  their  mediation.  Gommissionen  from  eadi  of 
the  four  powers  met  to  consider  the  Tozed  queatioin,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  determined  to  surrey  the  disputed 
districts,  and  determine,  if  possible,  a  boundary  line  idiidi 
should  accurately  define  the  limits  of  the  two  states,  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  contests  from  this  fruitful  aonroe  of 
dispute. 

Mr.  Lofbus,  whose  narrative  we  follow,  joined  the  TSngKsh 
parfy  on  April  dth,  1849,  at  Mosul ;  from  thence,  after  spending 
three  days  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  ruins  of  Ninerel^  Hie 
**  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  they  proceeded  down  the  Tigris 
by  raft  to  Baghdad,  passing  on  their  way  the  ruins  of  Kail»- 
Shergat,  Tokrit,  the  birth-place  of  Saladin,  and  the  pLaia  at 
Dura,  memorable  for  the  heroic  &ith  of  the  three  Hebrew 
youths.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  as  desert :  this  is  true  in  part,  yet  at  xnid* 
spring  the  aspect  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  tenn  Jueiit 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  plains  are  covered  with  flowers 
of  every  hue ;  innumerable  birds  pass  overhead ;  the  wild  boer 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  banks ;  whilst  every  now  and  then,  as 
the  raft  floats  round  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  blabk  tents  of  sn 
Arab  encampment  are  seen,  and  swarthy  dames  wilii  licii^ 
eyes  and  white  teeth  paddle  out  on  inflated  sheep-skiiia  to  idl 
skins  of  lebben  (sour  milk)  or  other  delicaeies  to  tho 
travellers. 

Near  Baghdad  the  river's  banks  are   fringed   iriOL 
graceful  date  palm,  variegated  with  l3ie  refi^shiiig  gMsa  qf 


the  pomegranate  with  its  beautiM  tA  ftowwA*  J 
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The  distant  appearance  of  Baghdad,  with  its  shining  domes 
md  tall  minarets,  realizes  the  gorgeous  descriptions  with  which 
we  have  from  childhood  been  familiar ;  but  a  closer  inspection 
reveals  a  Tery  different  picture,  and  in  tlie  city  of  Ilaroun-al- 
fiascliid  we  find  only  the  dark  shades,  without  any  of  the 
Heauty  Ti-ith  which  fancy  has  been  iiccu8tome<l  to  invest  it. 
Exaction  and  vice  are  the  order  of  the  day :  the  palaces  and  the 
justice  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithfid  remain  only  as  matters 
of  histoiy. 

Whilst  detained  hy  the  non-amval  of  the  Turkish  Com- 
nuMloner,  the  English  party  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  holy  cities  of  Meshed  Ali  and  KorbeUa,  which 
have  been  for  ages  -past  sacred  burial-places  of  the  Persians ; 
and  as  they,  in  all  probability,  occjupy  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  several  cities  of  Clialdroa  in  i)riiiiitivo  tinios,  we  shall 
follow  the  travellers,  as  the  mode  of  sepulture  at  the  i>reseiit 
will  doubtless  give  some  idea  as  to  the  usage  in  former  days, 
the  stereotyped  customs  of  Orientals  running  much  in  the  same 
track  from  generation  to  generation.  Crossing  the  Tigris  and 
pnxeeding  towards  Babylon,  a  distance  of  50  miles  across  a 
barren  desert  tract,  at  intervals  large  khans  offer  a  shelter  to 
the  strangers ;  but  as  they  are  promiscuously  occupied  by  all 
comers,  the  accommodation  is  not  always  of  the  most  agreeable 
diaracter.  During  summer  they  are  crowded  by  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Cities.  Each  caravan  amongst  the  staple  articles  it  brings  is 
sore  to  include  a  number  of  felt-covered  coffins  for  burial  in  one 
OP  oHier  of  the  sacred  cemeteries.  As  the  long  procession  of 
gMw^1»j  horses,  mules,  &c.,  is  seen  advancing  to  the  khan,  the 
black  coffins  form  a  prominent  feature  :  the  mules  usually 
cmny  one  on  each  side,  whilst  the  conductor  sits  upon  them, 
flnoldng  his  long  pipe,  or  singing  gaily,  apparently  quite 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  coffins  with  their  contents 
hove  Veen  for  several  weeks  exposed  to  the  intense  heat 
fif  the  sun  in  the  long  journey.  As  pilgrims,  coffins,  &c.,  are 
vSDillj  shut  up  doselj  in  the  khan  at  night  for  fear  of 
fte  Arabs,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  atmosphere  \&  nox 
of  1ib0  masiaalubn'ous  kind.     The  mortality,  indeed,  \ft  tuvvl^TI-y 
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in   healthy  seasons  one-fifth,  and  very  much  greater  in  time 
wlion  the  prevailinjj:  epidemics  of  the  country  are  raging. 

Tlie  plains  of  IJabylonia  are  intersected  in  all  directioi 
by  traces  of  ancient  watercourses  and  canals ;  but  the  Ian 
wliich  once  abounded  with  corn,  palm  groves,  and  gardens,  an 
"wus  fruitful  even  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  itself,  is  now  an  ari 
waste  ;  heaps  of  bri(;k  and  rubbish  give  it  an  air  of  wildnej 
and  desolation,  and  the  woi-ds  of  the  prophet  are  forcibl 
brouglit  to  mind,  fur  truly  **  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters 
(Jor.  1.  08:.  The  roving  Arabs  or  caravans  of  travellei 
only  x^ass,  and  of  the  magnificent  city  shapeless  hca]>8  aloii 
remain,  fully  realizing  the  prediction,  "  Babylon  shall  bi 
come  heaps."  **  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  an 
a  wilderness"  (Jer.  li.  37,  43).  T.  J.  C. 

Antxdote  ()1-  a  Xkwfouvdlaxd  Doo. — A  gentleman  connected  with  tl 
Nowfounillaiul  li.>*hiTy  wtis  once  possessed  of  a  dog  of  singulur  fidelity  ai 
sagpicity.  On  one  occasion  a  boat  and  a  crew  in  his  employ  woro  in  d 
( imistances  of  considrrahlc  peril,  jnst  outside  a  line  of  breakers,  thivuj 
which  som<'  chanf^f  in  wind  or  weather  had,  since  the  departure 
the;  boat,  rrnilored  tlio  return-passage  most  hazardous.  The  six^ctato 
on  shorr'  wciv  quite  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  their  frien 
afloat.  3Iu(li  time  ha<l  been  spent,  and  the  danger  seemed  to  increa 
i-nthiT  than  diininiiili.  Our  friend  the  dog  looked  on  for  a  lengtii  of  tin: 
cvidontly  aware  of  th'TO  being  gKsit  eause  for  anxi«;ty  in  those  aroun 
Prrsrntly,  ]iow«»Yer,  hi.'  took  to  the  wat(;r,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  boat.  The  crew  supi)osed  he  wished  to  join  them,  and  made  vario 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  come  aboard ;  but  no !  he  would  not  go  witb 
their  reach,  but  continued  s^nmming  about  a  short  distance  from  thn 
After  a  while,  and  sj'Vi.Tal  comments  on  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the  do 
one.'  of  the  hands  suddenly  divined  his  apparent  meaning:  "  Oive  him  tl 
«'n  J  of  a  rope,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  wliat  he  wants."  The  ropo  was  thrown- 
th(*  dog  seized  the  end  in  an  instant,  turned  round,  and  made  straight  I 
the  shore ;  where  a  few  minutes  afterwards  boat  and  crew — thanka  to  tl 
int(.lliji:cnce  of  their  four-footed  friend — wei-e  placed  safe  and  nndamagoi 
Wu.s  ther«'  no  reaaomng  hero  P  no  acting  with  a  view  to  an  end  or  fi 
a  given  motiro ':    Or  was  it  nothing  hut  ordinary  wuh'rtet  ? — JZirv.  /.  i 

^If Am //:)//. 


;8  and  pagan  loarnin<^  ?  AViis  it  not  foundod  l»y 
ider  tlio  (rreat,  tho  Avould-ho  coiK^HM-or  of  tin*  world '.^ 
not  become  the  centre  of  ancient  commerce?  Was 
the  resort  of  a  school  of  philosophers,  and  the  abode 
irld-renowned  library  ? 

;  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  famous  for  all  these  things, 
oonquering  hero,"  Alexander,  when  he  visited  the  spot, 
1  with  his  usual  promptness  that  this  district  of  arid 
was  most  convenient  for  a  port.  "Waiting  for  nothing 
le  that  very  hour  fixed  the  situation  of  the  public 
igs  and  temples.  One  thing  more  was  needed :  they 
mark  out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  according  to  the 
.  of  those  times ;  but  they  had  no  instrument  at  hand 
»  purpoee.  Nothing  daunted,  Alexander  gave  orders 
leh  soldier  should  contribute  a  certain  quantity  of  meal, 
was  sifted  in  lines  ux)on  the  groimd,  to  denote  the 
1X166  of  the  city.  This  strange  beginning  was  inter- 
as  a  sign  of  future  plenty  by  the  king's  soothsayer ;  and 
ly  Alexandria,  thus  contrived  in  a  day,  speedily  rose  to 
first  city  in  the  world,  Rome  excepted. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  you  now  to  see  the  4,000  palaces 
xandria,  nor  its  famous  street,  2,000  feet  wide,  nor 
lUe  obeliaks;   no,  nor  yet  its  wonderfully  contrived 
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moment  in  the  grand  square  of  the  wide  street 
tioned,  whence  by  a  glance  north  aad  south  he  sees  the  tvi 
rhief  gates  of  the  city.  That  at  the  Borth  ia  oallad  the  Sea* 
gate,  and  beyond  it  the  blue  waters  of  the  Heditenaneazi  uf 
seen  sparkling  in  the  sunset's  glow.  The  south  gate  opaM 
upon  the  harbour  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  whoM  wataza  wid 
the  southern  walls.  On  both  sides  yesaels  in  fiiU  sail  aze  MM 
riding  in  under  the  evening  breeze,  which  now  bknra  &Mtt 
over  the  hot  city.  But  the  Alexandrian  heeds  not  the  Taasl 
sounds  of  business  and  pleasure  which  greet  his  ear.  He  hfll 
been  teaching  rhetoric  all  day  long  in  the  schools^  and  now  1H 
<][uietly  pursues  his  way  to  his  own  home.  Xhat  home  isi 
grand  palace,  but  it  is  not  exactly  like  a  simple  English  i 
Its  small  court,  paved  with  mosaic,  is  shaded  by  a  palm-4 
in  the  centre.  Into  this  court  the  door  of  each 
opens.  The  father  seeks  his  boy,  his  only  son.  He  ia  not  1 
the  fountain;  he  is  not  in  the  bath.  At  laat  the 
points  him  out,  fast  asleep  on  a  mat  in  the  common  zoonit  J 
childish  hand  still  loosely  holding  a  £aw  soft  loavea  ^\ 
Eg}'ptian  paper.  Those  leaves  have  holy  texts  aiitiisli  < 
them,  the  boy's  lessons  for  the  day.  He  learned  thflsal 
before  ho  wont  to  sleep ;  but  he  loves  them  so  well  <hali| 
ponders  over  them  till  surprised  by  slumber.  The 
father  kneels  down,  and  uncovering  the  breast  of  hia  I 
child,  kisses  it  with  reverential  joy.  Then,  as  the 
smiles  at  the  grave  man's  enthusiasm,  he  saya 
'<  Because  it  is  a  temple  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  ] 
himself  a  dwelling." 

Yes ;  the  Bible  was  tk0  hot^  of  that  Chriatiaii  fiutti^,  i 
&ct,  it  is  of  all  such,  in  whatever  age.    Tjftnnidaa  ] 
professor  of  Greek  literature,  has  found  in  Jems  i 
treasures  of  true  wisdom.     Let  us  picture  thia  i 
when  morning's  dawn  again  wakes  thorn  fton 
little  Origen  (for  such  is  the  boy's  nana)  haa  i 
sacred  leaves  before  him.    He  is  praparing  to  ] 
chapter;  but,  meanwhile,  he  aaka  hia  father 
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pozde  the  literary  xnnn.     "Mj  child,"  he  says,  '*you  should 
not  be  cmioos :  you  must  be  satisfied  with  understanding  the « 
Uieral  meaning,  as  accords  with  your  age." 

The  child  is  silent  for  a  while,  but  his  mind  still  labours 
on,  and  at  last  his  father,  thanking  God  for  having  given  him 
•nch  a  son,  says,  '^  My  child,  I  am  but  a  rhetorician :  I  do  but 
tmdi  human  wisdom.  You  are  in  need  of  some  one  who 
alall  be  able  to  teach  you  Divine  wisdom.  I  will  take  you  to 
Ae  school  where  Clement  is  chief  teacher." 

Gladly  the  little  Origen  follows  his  father  on  that  bright 

nom.     He  is  soon  entered  in  the  Christian  school,  being  then 

jut  ten  years  old.     Here  he  makes  such  progress,  that  when 

he  azrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  is  considered  competent  to 

!  noceed  his  instructor  in  the  office  of  catechist. 

Before  that  honour,  however,  there  comes  a  time  of  tribu- 
lition,  and  sorrow  enters  that  Christian  home.  Loonidas  ib 
laksn  by  the  X)ersecutors.  Origen,  coming  home  from  school, 
fods  his  father  gone  "  to  prison  and  to  death."  The  yoimg 
Ijgjptian's  eyes  flash  fire,  and  he  cries,  **  My  father  shall  not 
go  to  death  alone !  I  will  walk  by  his  side.  My  father  shall 
Bot  confess  Jesus  Christ  alone!  I  will  nm  to  the  execu- 
tuners,  crying  that  Jesus  is  also  my  Saviour  and  mi/  GK)d  "  ! 
f Origen,"  says  his  weeping  mother,  "when  persecution 
upon  us,  we  must  bear  it  with  patience ;  but  it  is  rash 
it" 
To  keep  him  at  home  that  fearful  night  she  hides  his 
but  then  the  ardent  youth  is  troubled  with  a  fresh 
it.  "I  fear  my  father  loves  me  more  than  Jesus 
He  cannot  sleep.  No  sooner  does  light  dawn  than 
with  eager  haste,  wraps  himself  in  his  bedclothes, 
liiTnflftlf  at  the  table,  and  writes  to  his  father  these 
words:  "Take  care  not  to  abandon  your  faith  for 

died  a  "faithful  martyr"  for  Jesus  Christ,  and 

time  the  tenderly  reared  martyr's  son  gave  himself 

io  God,  with  a  yet  more  entire  renunciation  of  the 
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world.  ]le  tiirnod  to  his  great  life-work,  "wliicli  was  teaching 
This  was  mado  of  tlio  liighest  importance  Lj'  his  one  darlin 
]ifo-loTi«j;  jxissioii,  tlio  Ptudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thoug 
tlio  errors  of  his  ago  wore  as  seductive  and  bewildering  i: 
tlu»s(»  whicli  cncirclo  our  own,  Origen  clung  fast  to  the  word  i 
(lod,  declaring  that  men  must  unite  fi'.ith  to  science.  Fraj; 
ments  of  Ids  **IIoxapla,"  or  tlio  Bilde  in  six  columns,  lin 
gave  the  idc*a  of  polyglot  Bibles.  This  "noble  and  sublim 
genius"  worked  much,  dar(;d  much,  and  suffered  much  f«J 
.1  OS  us  Christ's  sake,  dying  at  last  in  the  faith  at  the  age  c 
^ixty-lline.  A\niat  else  could  we  expe(t  from  his  early  trait 
ing  in  an  earnest  ( 'hristian  home^*:'  Tlio  pictures  which  I  hav 
given  yciu  of  it  have,  however,  a  nearer  practical  lessim. 

You,  lijv  dear  young  friends,  are  many  of  you  trained  i 
just  surh  christian  homes.  No  dust  of  twenty-foui*  hoiu 
was  ev(?i'  allowed  to  lie  upon  your  family  Bible.  As  soon  £ 
you  (!onld  read  you  had  a  sacred  copy  of  your  own,  presente 
with  your  father's  and  mother's  i)rayers.  You  leiuiied  1 
love  it  ev(  n  while  it  was  the  lesson-book  of  youi*  cliildhoof 
Perhaps,  like  some  country  children  that  I  know,  you  markc 
your  favourite  texts — "  the  verses  made  for  tender  hearts  "- 
with  pi"ess(Ml  leaves  (^f  fairest  flowers.  Ah !  what  memcnto< 
are  these  of  your  childliood's  privileges !  But  what  fruit  Ixa^ 
they  T»rought  forth  ? 

It  is  wiitlen,  **  'J'o  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  mucli  sha 
be  rcipiired.''    (iod  then  requires  of  you  no  common  life-worl 

Tlio.fe  who  have  Txen  nurtured  from  infancy  in  eame 
('liristian  liomcs  are  those  to  whom  we  look  for  stondan 
hearers  in  the  battle  of  truth.  No  after-study  can  fully  mal 
up  for  the  doetrine  which  ha«  distilled  like  dew  year  after  jet 
into  th(.'  tender  heart  of  a  child.  AVhen  the  Holy  Spir 
l^repares  himself  a  dwelling  in  such  a  one,  how  wx)iideifbll 
useful  d(jes  the  after-life  become !  It  is  well  known  that  tl 
<?elebrated  proa(rher  Charles  Iladdon  Spurgoon  gained  It 
jyulpit  power  not  at  college,  but  in  the  unceasing  tnuning  < 
:m  oarnof^t  CJiristian  home.    0\i  V\i\x.\.  «i«mQ  of  you,  my  del 
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j^ung  readers,  may  so  rise  up  in  these  latter  days  to  defend 
ike  word  of  God,  that  you  may  shed  an  undying  honour  on 
your  English  Christian  home,  as  Origen  did  on  his  Christian 
kome  in  Alexandria. 


FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT  TO  ITS  ABOLITION  BY  THE 
BRITISH  GO\TSRNMENT  IN  1838. 

No  possession  is  so  highly  prized   and  tenaciously  clung 
[  Id  by  human  beings  as  that  of  liberty — ^liberty  of  mind  and 

Man  feels  within  himself  a  longing  to  be  free  irom  all 
Imtraint,  and  especially  from  such  restraint  as  debases  him  to 
[  ftfi  level  of  the  brute  creation.  He  knows  he  is  made  for  some- 
better,  something  more  exalted,  and  something  more 
[jlited  to  his  tastes  and  the  nuperior  mental  capacities  with 
llAidi  his  Maker  has  endowed  him.  He  cannot  conviuco  him- 
lldf  that  He  who  said  "Take  thou  dominion"  could  have 
ibteadedhim  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  creatures 
r  which  he  received  authority.  The  supposition  carries  on 
I  very  face  the  mark  of  falsehood.  It  is  contrary  to  tlu? 
I^iiole  tenour  of  Scripture,  to  the  notions  wo  have  of  the  lovo 
mercy  of  God,  and  our  own  imbiassed  ideas  of  right 
hid  wrong. 

I  am  aware  slavery  was  sanctioned  amongst  the  Jews ;  but  it 
lifts  conducted  under  stringent  ndes    as  to  the    treatment 
(the  filavee  by  their  masters.     Moreover  what  was  permitted 
kliie  Jewish  nation,  as  a  "peculiar  people,"  is  not  in  eveiy 
>  to  be  receiyed  as  right  by  us,  nor  has  it  been  so  received. 
Ife  do  not  condemn  a  man  to  death  for  gathering  sticks  on 
I  Sabbatli,  or  allow  our  widows  to  collect  stray  ears  of  com 
oor  newfy  reaped  fields.    We  have  rejected  such  laws 
and   inapplicable  to   the   present    state   of 
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That  blaveiy  was  generally  enoooxaged  by  tiio  herfhwi 
nations  of  antiquity,  is  well  known.  In  stodjiag  Qsmdam 
Jiistory  the  reader  frequently  comes  upon  mentiaBL  of  tiho 
IlelotB  or  Spartan  slaves ;  and  in  that  of  Borne  [many  an  tha 
references  made  to  the  number  of  bondsmen  employed  in 
public  works  of  architecture,  and  of  the  "bella  serviila** 
waged  by  these  unfortunate  men  in  defence  of  their  libertj  | 
and  civil  privileges.  \ 

By  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  alayes  of  any  oolour  and  of  j 
any  nation  were  used  indiscriminately.  One  might  have  Beat  j 
in  the  villa  of  a  Eoman  noble  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  no  j 
less  than  four  or  five  countries  represented,  lliere  would  be  \ 
the  Oaul  with  liis  ruddy  complexion  and  warlike  looks,  Aa  ] 
Briton  with  his  fierce,  imcivilized  bearing,  the  Asiaiio  witik  Ui  | 
delicate  tint  of  skin,  and  the  negro  with  hia  Uaok  viasgn^  ] 
thick  lips,  and  pearly- white  teeth.  The  last  were  at  tlutt  aai|f 
period  more  valuable  than  the  whites,  on  account  of  iUm 
greater  strength  and  capabilities  for  enduring  toiL  In  &d^  : 
when  Bome  was  under  the  sway  of  her  later  empenm, 
slavery  was  almost  the  only  branch  of  this  infamous 
human  fiesli  carried  on.  With  a  very  few  exoeptiona  tibt  [ 
white  man  regained  his  ireedom  and  the  black  man  was  nada:  I 
to  take  the  burden  solely  on  his  own  shoulders. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  are  aot  ivd|! 
acquainted  with  the  early  histoiy  of  the  negro  BlaTe-'trad%' 
how  so  vast  a  number  was  obtained  fiom  Aftica  inflbiMl 
^ronsiderable    bloodshed.      One   would    have    fluni{^  tta 
Airicans  would  at  least  have  made  a  foonnidaUe  inaiiitannn  # 
viewing  the  transportation  of  their  fbUow-conntaEgnBan^  Vf 
Soman,   Grecian,    and  Carthaginian  mercbaniSt    to^  m 
probability,  perish  in  hopeless  bondage.    One  voold 
expected  that  at  least  the  common  affectiona  and  ties 
and  association  would  have  prompted  them  to  maloa  an  4fll|jjjft 
against  the  encroachments  of  strangen  on  fhoae  tijaa^    Rn^ 
this  from  being  the  case.    Many  of  the  n^gro  dusfr 
altogether  on  the  sale  of  thfiir  snl^eota  Ibor  ^wedflu 
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iraged  with  the  express  object  of  gaming  captives  to  sell 
LTes.  A  father  would  dispose  of  his  son,  or  the  son 
I  fftther,  to  gain  an  unwonted  luxiuy.  Every  spark 
id  feeling  or  hmnanitj  was  extinguished  by  the  demand 
\e  African.  The  higher  classes  of  the  negro  tribes  saw 
he  Somans  and  Carthaginians  pampered  their  appetites 
lulgence  in  what  were  by  no  i&eans  the  necessaries  oi 

They  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  exportation 
ir  relations  and  Mends  to  procure  similar  comforts. 

early  times,  however,  negro  slavery  was  exclusively 
d  on  by  the  empires  of  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
ky  and  Asia.  The  more  western  nations  of  Europe  had 
Dmmenced  the  trade.  For  some  period  after  the  fall 
e  imperial  dynasty  slavery  appears  to  have  been  an 
ached  subject   amongst   Europeans.     Perhaps    that  is 

explained  by  an  antipathy  to  the  practice  or '  the 
attention  which  was  then  bestowed  upon  agriculture*. 
\  minds  were  occupied  by  warfare  rather  than  the  art« 
ace.  The  industrious  husbandman  was,  to  a  certain 
k,  despised.  Men  were  simple  and  frugal  in  their  habits 
ays  of  living. 

len  society  was  in  tiiis  state  the  manual  labour  required 
le  tillage  of  the  fields  was  amply  supplied  by  baronial 
Is  and  the  most  needy  of  the  community.  Thei*e  was  no 
ad  for  the  negro. 

or  a  century  or  two  public  tastes  and  public  opinion 
in  some  degree  altered.  Wars,  although  scarcely  less 
■rt,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  evils.  The  wants  of 
I  became  vitiated  and  extravagant.  Cookery  was  soon 
1  as  a  science,  and  viewed  as  an  important  ingredient  in 
^pbosnres.  In  short,  "necessitas"  was  not  the  rule, 
ttido."  Now,  to  meet  this  increased  demand  for  cul- 
m  of  the  soil,  an  increased  supply  of  labourers  wan 
|jfes»  Andy  moreover,  those  labourers  who  would  accom- 
0km  wk  at  the  lowest  price  would  of  course  naturally 
|Mb  Ij"  edf-intereeted  men  and  governments.    We  aro 
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not  astonished,  tlierefore,  that  to  cope  with  the  emergency 
slavery  was  introduced,  and  especially  negro  slavery. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was 
very  imperfectly  known  to  European  sailors  of  that  age. 
They  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  large  tribes  of  negroes  in 
Ethiopia,  and  this  included  nearly  all  their  knowledge  of 
central  Africa.  The  Arabs,  no  doubt,  could  have  given  them 
more  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject.  It  nevertheless 
suited  them  better  to  keep  secret,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
main  source  from  which  they  procured  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting their  flourishing  trade  in  negroes. 

But  when  curiosity  is  excited  it  is  not  easily  extinguished, 
more  particularly  in  a  nation.  Such  was  the  case  in  Portugal 
in  the  year  1412.  A  desire  pervaded  the  Portuguese  Gtovem- 
ment  to  attempt  a  voyage  round  Africa.  There  were  details 
of  a  similar  circumnavigation,  x>enned  by  Herodotus,  "the 
father  of  history ;  "  but  his  accounts  were  not  wholly  belieived 
imd  credited. 

Tliree  or  four  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  Portuguese 
seamen. 

At  first  they  only  ventured  as  far  as  the  Bight  of  Biafrn 
and  Guinea ;  but  at  last  even  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself 
was  rounded  by  the  daring  Vasco-de-Gama.  This  was  in 
1497.  These  voyages,  however,  were  simply  prosecuted  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  geographical  knowledge.  Not  till 
the  interior  of  the  country  was  traversed  by  Portuguese 
adventurers,  was  the  negro  slave-trade  begun.  In  the  first 
slave-vessel  about  twelve  negroes  were  brought  over  to 
Eiu^ope.     In  a  few  yeai*s  the  number  was  quite  fabuloxis. 

Tliis  augmentation  was  caused  by  an  event  which  ooourred 
at  this  juncture — ^the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  The  newly  discovered  land  was  the  great  object 
of  attraction  to  Europe.  Emigrants  left  their  native  shores 
by  thousands:  settlements  were  established  both  by  tlie 
English,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Erenoh.  All 
sought  to  profit,  more  or  less,  by  Uie  New  World. 
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But  how  was  the  ground  to  be  cleared  ?  At  first  the  giant 
trees  of  the  forest  reigned  as  undisputed  lords  of  the  soil. 
The  native  Indians  were  unequal  and  unused  to  the  task  of 
tillage.  Where  then  were  workmen  to  be  found  ?  At  once 
the  poor  negro  was  selected. 

Now,  instead  of  slavers  carrying  a  cargo  of  a  few  dozen 
Africans  over  the  boundless  ocean,  thousands  were  conveyed 
acrcMs  the  Atlantic.  Nor  was  England  guiltless  of  participa- 
tion in  the  evil.  She  was  quite  as  much  an  encourager  of 
the  trade  as  any  of  the  countries  who  engaged  in  it.  Her 
legislature,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  actually  passed  a 
Bill  leg^alizing  the  same.  The  British  colony  of  Virginia 
▼as  almost  entirely  formed  by  negro  slaves. 

Would  that  England's  fair  escutcheon  had  not  been  thus 
maned  by  the  stain!  But  alas!  it  is  otherwise.  Negro 
slavery  had,  therefore,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  become  universal  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Henceforth  the  trade  gradually  progressed. 

But  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  merchants  were  compelled  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  the  procuring  and  keexnng  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  answer  this  purpose  factories  were 
built  close  to  places  where  vessels  usually  anchored  to  receive 
their  freights.  But  though  professing  only  to  consist  of  a 
BkercantQe  station,  the  factories  were  in  reality  forts,  strong 
csBODgh  to  support  a  prolonged  blockade  or  bombardment.  They 
were  ganisoned  with  troops  from  the  mother  countries,  who, 
ahhoagh  in  most  instances  ineffective  for  active  service,  were 
veil  able  to  manage  a  defence  agaiust  an  exterior  foe. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence 
to  meet  with  slaves  in  any  other  civilized  country.  The 
inotioe  was  given  up  at  home  by  European  nations,  though 
Amj  had  no  scruples  at  owning  negroes  in  their  colonies. 

The  fiiUowing  are  a  few  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
Me.  Xhe  number  exported  from  Africa  in  the  year  1760 
US  fitde  less  than  100,000.  In  1789  there  were  conveyodi 
i  Britiah  ahijv  a2on0  38,000.    And  the  annual  avetag^ 
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deinjinrl  for  jill  Europe  in  the  eiglitoenth  eenturr  was  90,C 
Whiit  startliiij^  stiitements  these  appear! 

Diit  out  <»1'  fho  thousands  of  negroes  who  originally 
Africa  in  tho  f*h\vo-shipa,  quite  a  third  perished  during: 
voya;j:o,  on  account  of  the  liorrible  confinement  and  hri 
treatment  to  wliich  they  were  subjected  in  the  Middle  Passji 
The  miseries  whieli  these  poor  wretches  underwent  wl 
this  pa.ssai!:o  h'lstcd  are  hardly  to  be  conceived.  The  sin 
invariably  uscil,  in  order  to  ^ve  a  correct  idea  of  their  stowa 
is  tliat  of  heninj^s  in  a  barrel.  No  similitude  approaches 
iu\ir  to  the  truth.  The  allowance  of  room,  in  breadth,  to 
adult,  was  exactly  nine  inches.  Tliey  were  unable  to  stf 
u])ri^lit,  or  in  any  easy  position,  but  compelled  to  red 
on  theii'  side. 

lOflbrts,  however,  were  about  to  be  made  to,  at  least,  ex 
pato  tlie  verj'namo  of  slavery  from  the  dictionary  of  our  nati 
r>ut  in  what  way  was  the  task  to  be  accomplished  was  a  qu 
tion  in  every  one's  mouth.  AVas  violence  or  moderation  f 
l^fMitlenes.s  to  (?fi'ect  the  mighty  work  ?  The  latter  course  ^ 
wisely  adopted.  Amidst  all  the  good,  philanthropic,  lar 
Jiearted  men  of  liis  day,  Wilborlbrce  stood  forth  as  the  slai 
;j:i*eat  clianipion.  Fi'om  tho  year  1787  to  the  end  of  his  life 
one  aim  (jf  existence^  was  tho  frceilom  of  tho  negn).  Noble  i 
his  ]»uii)ose,  and  nobly  did  he  fuliil  that  purpose.  Bitter  i 
cruel  was  the  resistance  he  encountered  from  those  whose  pe 
niary  interests  wore  bound  uj)  with  the  continuance  of  alave 

Amid  all  the  opposition  to  which  he  was  expose<l,  both 
tlie  llouso  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  he  at  last  attained  ! 
Avish  ;  for  in  I808  Great  Ih'itain  formally  aboh'shed  slaveiy 
lit^r  dominions.  If  a  slave  now  pluces  his  foot  on  Engl 
ground,  he  is  that  instant  a  free  man. 

.Vlthough  wo  can  i)oint  to  a  liattle  of  AVaterloo,  and  Ti 

falgar,  a  liucknow,  an  Alma,  and  an  Inkormann,  as  evidm 

of  lier  powers,  to  no  victory  can  our  country  turn  with  mc 

j)rido  than  tho  victor}'  of  1838. 

ASurolv  there  is  no  one  wlio  cvwa.  canacientioniily  say  tt 
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«laTeiy  is,  or  can  be,  lawful,  either  as  regards  God  or  man. 

God's  words  are,  "  All  men  are  brethren."     Man's  cry  is, 

"Freedom." 

Slavery,  in  fiact,  when  we  look  at  it  in  all  its  bearings, 

esimot  bat  be  characterized  as  an  unjust,  iniquitous,  needless, 

and  inhiiTnan  institution,  unworthy  of  beings  formed  in  the 

Divine  similitude. 

FiKMUs  ET  Fmxxs. 
— *«§♦. — 


Cj^t  ^allafa  60urir. 


Paikixo  through  the  desert  yon  pick  up  a  withered  gourd.  Yon  are 
amazed  at  its  Ughtness,  and  much  do  you  marvel  how  an  object  so  bulk>^ 
durald  prove  such  absolute  levity.  Yot  you  can  understand  how  it 
happened.  Lying  there  in  the  burning  sand,  no  wonder  that  cvcrA* 
putide  of  sap  is  absorbed,  and  that  its  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought 
41  smnmcr. 

But  now  that  you  have  come  to  this  fountain,  cast  it  in  and  leave  it 
a  little.  How  is  it  now  P  does  it  feel  full  and  solid  P  Nay,  cast  it  out  on 
this  niighty  and  horizonless  main,  and  after  it  has  nodded  and  tumbled 
swiiile  on  the  biUows,  stretch  forth  your  hand  and  take  it  up  once  more. 
la  it  not  light  and  empty  as  ever  ^  And  how  is  this  ?  With  an  ocean  on 
ersy  side,  able  to  fill  it  millions  of  times  over  and  over,  why  does  it 
emtiniie  empty  and  void?  Why,  but  because  it  is  closed  all  round 
and  round.  There  is  not  an  open  valve  nor  the  smallest  crevice  at  which 
a  drop  can  enter.  It  continues  empty  and  hollow  because  waterproof  and 
Wnnetiodlly  sealed. 

Have  yon  never  felt  your  own  heart  like  that  rattling  gourd — dry, 
oiipty,  nnloving  F  The  deepest  thing  in  all  your  nature — do  you  not  feel 
m  i£  that  deepest  thing  were  a  dismal  void  ?  Where  love  to  God  should 
be^  the  8|niit's  strength  and  blessedness,  does  it  not  feel  a  great  vacuity,  a 
fliirBty  chasm,  a  dreary-sounding  emptiness  P  And  why  is  this  P  Is  God 
vik>ved  became  unlovely  P  Is  ho  unenjoyed  because  unapproachable  and 
ineonmnmicable  P  Is  it  a  dry,  parched  land,  a  dusty,  burning  desert,  on 
which  your  poor  soul  is  cast  out  to  pine  and  shrivel  P  a  world  from  which, 
Kka  fbe  last  shower  that  fall  on  the  Sahara,  and  which  is  long  since 
faigiiltqn,  God's  kindness  is  long  since  departed  P 

ikh  no!  the  gourd  Ib  afloat.    All  around  is  the  Gk)spol ;  on  every  side 
the  multitudinous  expanse  of  God's  mercies.    It  was  he  who 
down  iweet  sleep  on  your  eyelids  last  night,  and  louaed.  you  \!k^ 
to  hkani^  nide  aa  yovar  horizon  and  high  aa  hk  o^m  \ies.NQi\. 
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Jt  is  }io  who,  rvt  ly  Sabl^ith  in  the  spmion,  and  ovcrj*  d:iy  in  his  •»«. 
Look,  k<.'ops  whisjx.'ring,  "  Trust  nic,  love  ine,  Miovc  me,  i\?tiini  to  yoi 
s])irit's  Futhcr.  Oh.  ho  n-i-oncilcd  to  God  I"  And  if  your  9pirit  w  nt 
lonp;  KiiKt'  iiiundatrd  aiid  surcharged  with  the  overflowings  of  Ir'ath*  ri; 
afft'itioii  and  tho  raptures  of  filial  devotion,  it  is  bccmise  unbelief  h:v 
VA'.uh-  it  lovi-j)roof,  an<l  jiniidst  the  full  Hood  of  God's  mei-cies  kwiui  i\ 
iirnncticaliy  scaled. 

Siieli  is  th<'  M.»ul  of  tin*  worldling.  Such  is  the  heart  of  tho  unbL-liovt:-. 
It  is  a  little  s«'U-coiitained  desei-t  afloat  on  an  ocean  of  blessing ;  and  it  i- 
only  by  bn.'akinj^:  tln'  lieart,  by  making  an  opening  in  the  love-excludin;; 
r.nbelirf,  erusliin^  in  its  aiT«>gance  and  self-suiKciency,  tliat  tiio  srin: 
strok(!  ot"  (Joil's  Spirit  wliicli  reveals  its  own  emptiness  lets  in  sonuthiiu 
of  tlie  cn(  ompassing  UosimjI,  and  Alls  it  with  poiicc  and  joy  in  belie viiij^.- 
'*  Mount  of  OUvcSy'  S^-c.  :  James  HaitiiltoH,  D.D. 


AiiouT  nine  men  called  Simon  a  question  I  will  ask : 

I'll  give?  some  facts  about  them  before  I  set  tho  task. 

( )ne  was  a  traitor's  father,  and  one  was  Josi^ph's  son ; 

.Viiother  wa.s  a  lejxir ;  a  Pliarisee  was  one ; 

And  on<?  came  from  Bethsaida,  a  fisherman  was  ho ; 

Anoth*  r  lived  in  Joppa,  his  house  was  near  tlie  sea ; 

And  one  came  from  Samaria,  the  people  lie  deceivird  ; 

A  neither  from  C'jTene,  the  Saviour  ho  relieved; 

And  still  th<»re  was  another  who  for  his  zeal  was  famed  : 

In  what  i>jirt  of  the  Bible  are  those  nine  persons  named  i' 


^LHSfcotr  tor 

.S^cripturc  Cjuestijons  in  ?ji§Bme  for  Ifulfi. 

!Mr)8Ks. — Exodus  vii.  10. 

.Iaxnes  and  Jambues. — 2  Tim.  ii.  8. 

riiAUAOH. — Exodus  vii.  11. 

]»AUL.— 2  Tim.  i.  1. 

Alkxandeu.— 1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  U. 

fc)KK(;ir8  TAirLvs.— Acta  xiii.  7. 

JJlymas.— Acta  xiil.  S. 

1  'a  l  l  and  B \r.>s  a^baa.— MVa  xa  v.  " ,  ^.  "^ 


■ 
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I 
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^^  Unburn  Crabtding  (!:rptrieufes. 

^a^^HARLTE,"  said  a  dark-eyod,  determined-looking 
r^^  youngster  to  liis  elder  brother,  as  tliey  wore 
l^wl  lazily  seated  on  the  sands  at  Bamsgate, 
"*'  "  shouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  India,  and  shoot 
tigers  in  the  jungle,  or  lie  on  your  back  in  a 
palanquin,  and  be  carried  about  by  a  lot  of 
black  fellows  r' 

**Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  stay  where  I  am.  It's  quite  hot 
enough  hero,  in  all  conscience." 

"Hot!  It  is  hot  enough,  certainly;  but 
then  in  India,  you  know,  you  would  have  a 
native  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  your  bunga- 
low, who,  by  just  pulling  a  stiing,  would  move 
a  great  fan,  or  2)imkah  as  they  call  it  out  there, 
you  cooL" 

U,  I  don't  think  that  would  bo  half  so  jolly  as  to 
^  with  this  cool  sea-breeze  every  now  and  then  pufhng 
t  the  zim  of  my  straw  hat.  I  declare  it's  the  very 
[  like.  I  wish  the  holiday's  lasted  longer,  and  that 
M  no  school  to  go  back  to.  But  what  put  going  to 
■id  punkahs,  and  palanquins,  into  your  head  ?  When 
junxslB  that  lives  at  Cheltenham  came  home  it  didn't 
pfcftMgli  living  in  India  had  done  his  health  much  good^ 
jlpffed  iiiB  temper ;  and  as  to  that  black  servant  he 
liritli  Um,  I  would  rather  have  our  nurso  Sarah, 
KjpB  Bbe  is  sometimes,  than  half  a  dozen  kitmajars  or 
^or  irliatever  you  call  them,  about  mo." 
|B».jrTe  been  reading  about  it,  and  so  I  know,  you 

liave  you?    Well,  I  suppose  reading  a\>ou\. 
to  stand  it  are  not  quite  the  same  thing." 
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After  a  silence,  Trliicli  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  Charlie, 
with  an  air  of  i>atronago,  and  as  the  result,  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  some  ('Of;:itations  in  which  he  had  been  indulging, 
broke  out  with,  **  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  like,  Tom." 

"AVoU,  what?" 

'*  To  lie  hero  on  my  back,  and  hear  you  read  and  tell  mo 
what  you  know  about  India." 

**  Very  well :  only  don^t  you  interrupt  me,  or  I  shall  shut 
tho  book  and  expect  you  to  go  on." 

**  All  right :  yoiu:  turn  first." 

**A  palanquin,"  began  Tom,  "is  a  kind  of  square  box 
carried  on  men's  shoulders,  handsomely  painted  outside 
like  an  English  carriage,  and  having  anus,  crest,  &c., 
if  you  choose.  The  top  is  covered  with  a  white  cement  to 
jirevent  its  leaking,  and  is  slightly  curved  so  that  the  rain 
may  run  off.  The  bottom  is  open  wicker-work,  on  which 
is  laid  a  mattress  and  other  cushions,  covered  generally  with 
thin  leather.  The  sides,  toj),  &'c.,  are  lined  often  with  crimson 
silk.  Sometimes  the  mattress  and  other  cushions  are  covered 
with  whito  drill,  with  linings  of  the  same.  Tliis  is  much 
more  serviceable,  and  will  wash.  Inside,  the  length  of  the 
one  described  is  six  feet  three  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  height  the  same.  The  wicker-work 
of  tho  bottom  extends  from  the  head  to  within  one  foot  three 
inches  of  the  foot ;  then,  instead  of  wicker-work,  is  a  wooden 
l)ox  which  is  covered  vriih.  part  of  a  leopard-skin.  In  it  are 
a  few  bottles  of  soda-water  and  beer,  and  a  bottle  of  water. 
Over  the  ^ectj  resting  on  brackets,  is  a  shelf,  three  feet  long 
and  fifteen  inches  wide,  on  which  can  bo  placed  a  dressing- 
case,  medicine-chest,  pistols,  &c.  In  the  lining  there  are 
pockets  for  books,  and  here  and  thero  are  hooks  on  which  to 
hang  a  watch,  &c.  In  such  a  vehicle,  with  a  spare  pillow  or 
two,  a  blanket,  and  a  few  books,  the  traveller  can  start  in 
tolerable  comfort  for  a  four  or  five  days'  journey.  There 
is  a  place  outside,  behind,  for  a  large  brass  wash-hand  basin. 
In  front  there  are  two  little  windows  like  those  of  a  carriage^ 
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Tvith  glass  and  Venetian  blinds ;  beliind  there  is  one  window, 
and  also  a  lamp  with  a  glass  in  the  back  of  the  palanquin,  so 
as  to  show  its  light  inside." 

"  Frightful  hot ! "  said  Charlie. 

"Now  it's  your  turn,  then,"  replied  Tom,  breaking  off 
in  his  reading. 

**  I  didn't  mean  in  the  palanquin,"  retorted  the  interrupter : 
"I  meant  here." 

*'  Well,  it's  your  turn  now,  anyhow." 

**  Give  me  the  book,  then.     Where  did  you  leave  off?" 

**  In  this  sort  of  thing  we  move  about  everywhere.  To  each 
palanquin  there  are  eight  bearers,  four  of  whom  are  employed 
at  a  time.  One  mussaulchee,  or  torch-bearer,  runs  by  the 
side,  along  with  one  baugh-whaller,  to  carry  boxes  made  of 
tin,  and  called  patarahs.  Each  man  carries  two,  slimg  on 
a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  When  any  distance  has  to  be 
traversed  you  take  care  to  write  beforehand,  that  a  dak,  or 
men,  may  be  in  readiness  to  carry  you  on  at  each  stage ;  so 
that  you  can  proceed  rapidly,  accomplishing  some  fifty  miles 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  The  road  through  which  you  pass 
is  perhaps  in  places  for  a  mile  or  two  imder  water,  which 
reaches  far  above  the  men's  knees,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
excites  fears  that  it  will  enter  the  palanquin ;  or  the  stick  of 
the  baugh-whaller  may  break,  and  the  two  tin  patarahs, 
containing  clothes,  float  away,  only  to  be  recovered  after 
some  labour  and  delay.  Much  more  frequently  the  narrow 
TTifliATi  road  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  an  interminable 
jungle,  or  plain  covered  with  low  bushes  so  thickly  matted 
together  as  to  afford  only  passage  to  the  deadly  cobra,  the 
snarling  hyena,  and  the  ravenous  tiger;  nothing  on  the 
road  for  miles  but  our  own  palanquins,  one  a  hundred  yards 
in  j&ont  of  the  other,  carried  by  black  men  with  merely  a 
cloih  round  their  loins,  the  red,  glaring  torches,  made  of  long 
rtnps  of  cotton  bound  tightly  together  and  dipped  in  oil, 
flbAwing  the  others  who  run  swiftly  by  their  side,  the  baughy- 
llfldf^nn  tiying  to  keep  up  with  us,  and  all  keeping  up  a  loud^ 
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monotonous,  Bing-song  time,  vliich  is  varied  occasionally  by 
tlio  shrill  ciy  of  the  jackal,  tho  grinning  snarl  of  the  hyena, 
or  in  the  (listaiuo  tlio  deeper  roar  of  th^  tiger  in  search  of  his 
prey.  Tho  (.liaTit  of  tlio  bearers,  though  they  keep  to  tho 
same  tune,  if  tune  it  can  bo  called,  varies  in  its  words,  which 
are  g<ii orally  invented  as  they  go  along.  Hero  is  a  sample 
translated  into  Englisli,  having  reference  to  the  titiveller 
liimsolT.     rallvoo  means  palancj^uin. 

"  '  Oil,  what  Ji  lioavy  baq;! 
No  ;  it  is  mi  (.-Ic-phant. 
ilo  is  ail  awl'iil  wciglit. 
lA't's  tlirow  his  palkoc  dowji ; 
Tift's  si,'t  him  in  the  mud  ; 
loot's  hnYv  him  to  his  fate. 
No  ;  ior  h(.'*ll  Kr  angrj''  tlien  ; 
Ay,  and  ]i<.'  will  heat  lis  then 
AVith  11  lliiok  stick. 

TJicTi  let  11.S  inaku  haste  aud  ijct  aloii;^  ; 
ihimj)  ali>iii^  quick.* 

And  then,  suit  in  j^  tho  action  to  tho  word,  off  tlioy  sot  in  a 
nasty  jog-trot,  ^vhich  rattles  every  bone  in  your  body,  keeping 
chorus  all  tlio  time  of  *  Jump  along  quick,  jump  along  quick,' 
imtil  they  are  obliged  to  stop  for  laughing.  Often  throughout 
a  long  journey  not  a  single  European  is  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  traveller  is  entirely  in  tho  power  of  the  natives,  excepting 
such  assistance  as  he  can  derive  from  his  pistols  and  a  thick 
stick.  Sometimes  tho  exchange  of  bearers  is  made  at  an 
Indian  village ;  and  then  you  are  not  detained  an  instant,  but 
tho  fresh  relay  takes  the  place  of  those  who  have  so  far  bome 
you,  who  are  then  rewarded  by  a  small  payment  equal  to 
about  sixpence  for  each  palanquin.  Hero  and  there  a  small 
thatched  house,  or  dak-bungalow  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  by 
tho  Govenunent  on  tho  road,  where  the  traveller  halts  for  an 
hour  or  two,  stretches  his  cramped  limbs,  and  solaces  Tiimflelf 
with  some  tea,  eggs,  biscuit,  &c. ;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
experienced  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  comfort  of  a  short 
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rest  after  a  night  of  d&k  travelling;  for  although  you  lie 
dowa  in  the  palanquin,  yet  every  limb  gets  cramped,  and  the 
incessant  jolting  is  most  painful  to  the  bones." 

''I  do  believe,  Charlie,  that  you  are  picking  out  all  the 
disagreeable  parts.  I  don't  think  even  I  should  like  to  go 
through  all  that." 

«A11  fjEur,  I  tell  you,  Tom:  I  began  where  you  showed 
me." 

''  Give  me  the  book,  then,  and  let  me  take  a  spell  again. 
Here  is  a  better  extract,  and  a  picture  showing  how  it  all 
hapx^ened.  I  need  not  read  it  all.  You'll  understand  that  the 
writer  was  passing  along  a  part  of  the  Benares  road,  through 
a  jungle.  It  was  evening,  and  he  was  dozing,  and  dreaming 
about  home,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  felt  the  palanquin  bump 
heavily  against  the  groimd,  and  heard  the  bearers  shouting  in 
noisy  chorus,  *  Kill  him,  master ;  kill  him.'  On  looking  out, 
he  saw  the  bearers  scampering  off  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  and  in  a  small  patch  of  jungle  an  immense  tiger 
was  advancing  with  slow  and  stately  pace  towards  the  palkee. 
'Slowly  he  ascended  the  embankment  on  the  left  of  my 
position,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  me  as  I  looked  through 
the  partly  dosed  door,  with  pistols  at  fiill  cock  and  my  fingers 
OB  the  triggers.  To  my  great  relief  he  kept  his  course  across 
the  road,  still  stately  and  slow,  with  measured,  even  step, 
towards  a  cover  of  brushwood  which  lay  off  the  road  about 
a  hundred  yards.  As  he  gradually  increased  the  distance 
between  us  I  felt  my  breathing  become  more  easy  and  the 
flattering  of  my  heart  more  regular.  I  was  now  getting 
impatient  for  his  absence,  and  so  far  recovered  myself  as 
to  bang  off  one  of  the  pistols  towards  him,  without,  however, 
taking  much  aim,  my  object  being  to  quicken  his  pace,  which 
I  hoped  the  noise  would  effect.  Not  so :  he  turned  his  head 
a  little  more  round,  and  seemed  to  watch  the  smoke  as  it 
dowlj  moved  away  in  the  calm  evening ;  and  as  he  slightly 
his  space  to  make  his  observations  I  began  to 
;  of  my  rashness  and  to  regret  that  I  had  not  let  well 
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alone.  Tlio  report  from  the  pistol  seemed  to  restore  couragr* 
to  tlio  bearers,  who  resumed  their  shouting,  from  a  salV^ 
distaiire,  however.  By  this  time  the  tiger  had  disappeareil 
in  the  jungle-patch  referred  to,  and  after  a  while  to  my  great 
joy  I  heard  the  bearers  dra^Wng  nearer.  I  say  heard,  for  my 
oyoa  seemed  riveted  to  the  si)ot  where  I  last  saw  the  cause  o- 
luy  excitement  and  alarm.  Under  the  circumstances  I  though "^ 
it  wiser  to  defer  anj-  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  bearor&' 
conduct,  but  told  them  that  if  they  valued  their  lives  they 
would  make  all  haste  to  the  next  station,  about  two  mile.v 
ahead.  They  accordingly  raised  the  palkee  with  a  will,  aiivi 
with  rapid  steps  reached  a  more  open  i)art  of  the  road,  frev 
from  low  jungle.' " 

**AVell,"  said  Chai-lie,  **  j-ou  think  that  to  be  a  more 
pleasant  tale,  do  you?  I  hold  to  my  opinion.  I  would 
rather  have  a  ride  on  one  of  these  donkeys  on  the  sands  than 
bo  i>ackod  up  in  a  palanquin,  even  though  accompanied  by 
the  chance  of  being  killed  by  a  tiger.  A  good  deal  depend:.* 
upon  what  a  man  gets  for  the  risk;  but,  as  fai*  as  pleasure 
is  concerned,  old  England  for  me." 

**Yes,"  said  Tom  after  a  pause;  **but  one  of  those  of 
whon  we  have  been  reading  had  a  higher  motive  than  meiv 
gain  :  he  was  a  Christian  missionary,  and  cheerfully  submitted 
to  even  greater  discomforts,  that  he  might  preach  the  Grospel 
to  the  ignorant  heathen  natives,  and  show  them  tho  way  tc 
heaven.  I  think  I  woidd  even  endure  as  much  for  so  good  u 
purpose."  E. 


Valui:  or  IIi'Mility. — "WHion  the  two  goats,  on  a  narrow  bridge,  met 
over  a  deep  stream,  was  not  he  the  wiser  that  lay  down  for  the  other  to 
pass  over  him,  tlian  he  that  would  rather  hazard  both  their  lives  b}- 
contending  r  lie  preserved  himself  from  danger,  and  made  the  other 
become  debtor  to  him  for  liis  safety.  I  will  never  think  mydclf  dis- 
panigcd  <.>ither  by  preserving  peace  or  doing  good. — Feltham. 

RiDiciLK. — Eidicule,  which  chiefly  arist'S  from  pride,  a  sclfiah  passion, 
is  at  best  but  a  gross  pleasure,  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  those  who 
arc  highly  polished  and  refined. — Lord  Kaima, 
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CnAPTER     VII. 

With  no  very  amiable  feelings  towards  her  brother's  wife 
"Miss  Arnold  took  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table.  She  restrained 
herself,  however,  until  the  cloth  had  been  removed  and  they 
were  alone.  Almost  anticipating  the  result,  she  remarked 
abruptly,  **  That  insolent  laimdress  has  been  here  this  after- 
noon, I  hear." 

"  Yes,  she  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Arnold  quietly. 

"  And  you  paid  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  did,  Esther." 

"  I  expected  as  much.  I  think  in  this  case  you  might  have 
left  me  to  settle  the  matter." 

"My  dear  Esther,  imtil  the  woman  herself  told  me  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  case  to  be  settled." 

"  Oh,  she  did  tell  you,  then  !  And  pray  did  she  describe  her 
own  insolence?" 

"It  was  not  necessary:  I  could  see  quite  enough  in  her 
manner  to  imderstand  how  insolent  she  would  be  if  she 
chose." 

"  Then  she  was  impertinent  to  you  ?" 

"Not  to  me,  certainly." 

"  Astonishing,"  was  the  scornful  reply.  "  At  all  events," 
she  added,  "you  might  have  waited  to  hear  my  story 
before  you  paid  her;  and  I  think,  after  the  pains  I  took 
with  the  dress  for  your  child,  you  might  have  had  a  little 
respect  for  my  feelings." 

''Esther,  my  dear,"  said  her  brother,  checking  the  rude 
\  of  his  sister  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mary 
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has  acted  with  judgment  in  what  she  has  done.  You  will  find 
sho  is  right  eventually." 

**0h,  of  coui-se,'*  said  Miss  Arnold,  her  passion  venting 
itself  in  tears  as  sho  spoke,  **  I  am  always  wrong ;  and 
my  kindness  to  the  child  is  worth  nothing." 

**  Do  not  1)0  angry,  dear  Esther,"  said  Mi's.  Arnold,  rising 
and  ai)proacliiiig  her.  **  AVhen  I  found  how  very  valuable 
the  missing  article  was,  I  felt  anxious,  of  course,  to  recover  it ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  acted  in  the  only  way  likely  to  make 
Mrs.  Watson  really  ashamed  of  herself  as  soon  as  she  finds 
out  her  mistake ;  that  is,  if  she  has  really  lost  the  dress.  Do 
you  not  think  wo  ought  to  search  everywhere  carefully  before 
we  accuse  her?" 

**  »Searcli  ever^n^'hero!"  interrupted  Miss  Arnold :  "I  have 
done  so.  I  am  confident  it  is  not  in  the  house.  She  owns  that 
she  had  it ;  and  slie^ll  take  care  to  keep  it  too,  I  have  not 
a  doul)t." 

*' Esther,"  said  her  brother,  **be  cautious  how  you  accuse 
anotlier  of  dishonesty." 

**  At  all  »?v<mts,"  she  replied,  **  an  article  of  value  has  been 
detained.  1  look  upon  it  as  lost.  Mary  judges  people  by 
herself.  "Wliat  folly  to  suj^pose  that  her  kindness  wouhl 
make  such  a  low,  proud  woman  as  Mrs.  Watson  ashamed 
of  herriolf !  Such  peoph:)  do  not  possess  those  refined  feeling.s 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  As  for  my  present  to  little  Edward, 
it  is  gone,  and  I  must  endure  the  loss." 

**  You  cannot  bo  more  hurt  than  I  am,  dear  Esther,  t<) 
think  that  your  kind  love  for  him  should  be  so  thrown  away. 
Wait,  and  see  the  result  of  what  I  have  done.  I  think  1 
can  trust  her." 

**  I  will  say  no  more,"  said  Miss  Arnold — ^for  oven  she 
could  not  resist  her  sister's  gentle  pleading — "  but  I  expect 
you  will  trust  those  low  people  once  too  often." 

<^Well,  better  be  wronged  ance^  than  aiwaifi  uynaily  sus- 
picious." 

Wlien  alone    with    her  husband  Mrs.  Arnold  deioribed 
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hsr  interview  with  Mrs.  Watson,  and  told  him  that  she 
had  thought  it  best  for  the  present  to  set  aside  any  inter- 
ference about  her  son.  **  I  fear  with  such  a  mother  his  moral 
training  has  been  muoh  neglected.  He  would  be  a  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  you  in  the  coimting-house." 

Mr.  Arnold  quite  agreed  with  his  wife  on  this  point,  and 
thus  the  opportunity  so  nearly  in  the  grasp  of  Tom  Watson 
appeared  inevitably  lost. 

The  birthday  passed  with  some  little  restraint  on  all  sides. 
The  servants  and  elder  children  who  had  been  in  the  secret 
were  highly  indignant  at  the  loss  of  aunt  Esther's  birthday 
present.  The  little  boy  was  too  young  to  care  much  about  it 
when  surroimAed  by  gifts  from  the  rest  more  suitable  to 
his  chUdiah  tastes. 

Miss  Arnold,  who  saw  how  much  her  brother  and  sister 
appreciated  her  kindness  and  sympathized  with  her  disap- 
pointment, made  an  effort  to  appear  reconciled,  not  to  grieve 
them  further ;  and  the  effort  did  her  good. 

The  power  of  the  law  of  kindness  had  shown  itself  too 
often  in  her  brother's  family  not  to  bo  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  certainly  not  without  some  good  effects  on 
herself. 

Tuesday  arrived,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  family  took  their  de- 
parture ioT  their  house  in  town.  Miss  Arnold  accompanied 
them,  kindly  offering  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  that 
everything  might  be  arranged  in  order  and  comfort  before  her 
sister-in-law  resumed  the  entire  charge  of  her  domestic 
duties.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
extreme  order  and  neatness  exhibited  by  her  sister  in  all 
she  undertook :  she  therefore  gladly  availed  herself  of  the 
proffered  assistance. 

Oit  arriving  at  her  cottage  after  the  interview  with  Mrs. 
Antold,  Betty  jBound  her  son  in  the  g^arden,  dbiafing  with 
at  finding  his  mother  away  and  the  cottage  looked 


"Where  h»re  yofu  been,  mother?  I  oame  home  as-  quiciU; 
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as  I  could,  because  I  tliouglit  after  all  perhaps  you  would 
go  with  mo  to  see  Mr.  Arnold ;  and  I  am  half-starved :  I  want 
something  to  eat,  imd  no  niistako." 

Without  a  word  Betty  unlocked  the  cottage  door,  and 
showed  her  hoy  slio  hud  not  forgotten  him.  Before  leaving 
homo  bho  placed  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  meat  and 
bread,  with  other  good  things,  on  the  table  for  him.  A  stir  of 
the  carcfull}-  packed  fire,  and  the  kettle  at  once  commenced  its 
pleasant  song,  while  Tom,  notliing  loath,  seated  himself  at  the 
table  and  commenced  oi)eration8. 

Poor  Betty,  she  went  into  an  inner  room  to  take  off  her 
things  :  in  fact,  she  know  not  how  to  face  her  boy.  She  had, 
by  her  silence,  which  ho  supposed  gave  consent,  allowed  him 
to  leave  in  the  muming  with  tho  expectation  of  visiting  Mr. 
Arnold  ;  and  now  it  was  all  over.  From  Mrs.  Arnold's  words 
on  the  subject,  slie  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  him 
there  now  ;  and  how  could  she  tell  him  what  she  had  done  ? 
Tom  was  too  busily  engaged  in  appeasing  his  hunger  to  notice 
at  fii^t  liis  mother's  silence,  or  that  she  ate  nothing ;  for  Betty 
was  too  uneasy  to  allow  her  to  take  anything  but  a  cup  of  tea. 
At  length  Tom  became  aware  that  something  imusual  was  the 
matter. 

*'  Mother,  where  have  you  been  ?    Aint  you  well  ?'* 

**  Yes,  lad,  I'm  very  well ;  but  I've  been  to  the  Arnold's," 
she  said  abruptly,  feehng  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it. 

**  What,  so  eai'ly,  and  without  me ! " 

**  I  didn't  go  there  about  you,  Tom  :  indeed,  it's  all  up  with 
you  there.  I've  been  too  much  insulted  by  one  of  the  family 
ever  to  go  near  them  again." 

**  Oh,  mother,  what's  it  all  about?" 

'^  About  tho  washing.  That  proud  madam  came  here  this 
morning,  and  told  me  I'd  kept  something  back,  and  called  me 
a  thief,  and  said  I  shouldn't  have  my  money  till  it  waa  re- 
turned. But  I  knew  I  hadn't  kept  back  a  thing ;  so  I  went 
and  demanded  my  money,  and  they've  paid  me." 
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How  carefully  Betty  concealed  from  her  son  the  fact  of 
having  mistaken  one  lady  for  another.  No  ;  her  proud  spirit 
could  not  own  to  him  that  he  had  been  right  and  she  wrong 
about  Mrs.  Arnold.  He  now  replied,  in  a  tone  of  impa- 
tience,— 

"Well,  really,  mother,  it's  very  odd.  I'm  sure  I  never 
spoke  to  such  kind  people  in  my  life  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold. 
I  can't  make  out  how  you  can  get  into  rows  with  such  as  they 
are." 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course  it's  all  my  faidt,"  she  began  angrily. 
But  it's  no  odds  to  me.  You  sha'n't  go  near  them,  and  that 
settles  it ;  so  you  may  as  well  hold  your  tongue  about  it. 

Although  there  had  been  a  softening  influence  at  work 
lately  in  the  boy's  heart,  this  disappointment,  and  his  mother's 
angry  command  to  hold  his  tongue  on  the  subject,  roused 
the  uncontrolled  sinful  temper,  and  with  a  rude,  violent  retort 
upon  his  mother,  he  rushed  out  of  the  cottage.  The  more  he 
reflected,  the  less  able  was  he  to  understand  his  mother's 
opinion  of  the  gentle  lady  who  had  called  Mr.  Arnold 
"  Edward  "  in  his  presence,  and  who  he  therefore  considered 
must  be  his  wife.  And  how  she  could  quarrel  with  them  was 
a  mystery  equally  difficult  to  solve.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  evening  he  ventured  to  hint  to  his  mother  the  possibility 
that  she  might  have  kept  back  something  belonging  to  the 
fJEunily ;  but  she  met  the  remark  with  such  indignant  anger 
that  he  was  compelled  to  avoid  the  subject;  neither  would 
she  tell  him  any  particulars. 

As  the  week  passed  on  the  feelings  so  natural  to  a  loving 
child — and  Tom  did  love  his  mother — arose  in  his  heart. 
«  My  mother  is  clever.  No  one  ever  accuses  her  of  keeping 
back  anything.  I've  heard  Mrs.  Mills  say  she's  the  best 
laundress  she  ever  knew.  I  dare  say  somebody  was  rude  to 
hatf  and  put  her  in  a  passion.  It  makes  me  in  a  passion  too 
to  be  told  I'm  wrong  when  I  know  I'm  right.  WeU,  I  sha'n't 
gf^miux  them  again,  that's  one  thing.  Perhaps  I  haven't  lost 
If  they  are  as  proud  as  mother  says,  I'm  sure  I'm 
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l»es»t  away  from  tlieiu.     I  know  I  couldn't  stand  tlieir  im- 
pudonce." 

Y(»ry  diiR'ront  to  all  tins  -^rero  tlie  silent  mu8ing:s  of  his> 
liiotlicr :  \wr  mistake  as  to  the  real  IklrB.  Arnold,  the  gentle 
plou'linji-s  of  tluit  lady,  and  yet  her  fimily  exjiressed  rej»rooik 
and  cautions  mh  to  hor  <|uiek,  liasty  temper,  and  lier  liability 
to  liavo  been  mistaken  about  the  missing  frock.  She  could 
not,  with  all  her  eirorts,  tlii-ow  off  the  imcomfortable  feeling 
tho  recolleetion  occasioned,  even  after  the  frequent  remark 
to  herself,  **  As  if  /  could  make  a  mistake  !  "  Oh,  what  an 
all-important,  conceited  little  letter,  do  these  self-worshipping 
people  make  of  tlio  pronoun  //  And  how  tndy  does  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  ver}'  first  influence  on  tho  human 
heart,  brin^j;-  down  this  hauglity  assumption  of  self;  for  never 
can  tho  Christian  expect  or  hope  to  possess  those  gi'acee  of 
the  Spirit  described  by  tho  apostle  Paul,  till  he  has  learned  to 
imderstand  the  first  and  lowliest,  the  grace  of  humility. 


"  Six  Days  Shalt  Th<>u  T.Ar.ot-ii." — It  seomB  gfcnerally  to  escape  obser- 
vation that  the  fotii-th  commandment  as  effectually  ciijoins  icorZ*  during  the 
six  days  of  tlic  week  hh  it  does  irxt  on  tho  seventli.  This  double  meaning 
is  alludrd  to  us  fnllows  in  the?  CaiK)  Litcnir>' Magazine.  "It  is  asked 
.s<:ime\\hero  in  tho  Tahinul,  *  Tho  we^ilthy  of  many  countries,  whereby 
ai<-  tlu y  d('Soi"ving  of  hL('omin«;  ricli  r  *     Samuel,  the  son  of  Yosi,  repKes, 

*  B«.rans(.»  they  honour  tlio  Sahhatli.*  Samuel,  tho  son  of  Yosi,  if  I 
mijLrht  iiresiunc-  to  jmt  anotlior  construction  upon  thy  answer,  I  would  8By, 

*  B«'cans«.>  tliey  k(u  j)  ihofofirt/t  commandment.*  Let  not  the  idle  vagabond 
wlio  rosts  on  tho  Sahbath  and  on  the  six  daya  aUo  upbraid  the  Iiord  and 
Siiy,  *  I  keep  tlit;  Sabhatli  holy,  and  yet  am  poor.*  Poor  thou  art,  poor 
thou  wilt  bo,  and  i>oor  thou  dosorvest  to  be;  for  though  thou  keep  the 
Sabl)ath  nc\oT  no  holy,  unless  thou  work  six  daj^  out  of  the  seren  thou 
bn^kest  tho  fourth  commandment,  and  canst  never  attain  to  wealth,  to  health, 
and  to  happinoiu;.  This  is  th(^  doctrine  which  I  procLiim,  and  maintain 
upon  Seri]>tiiriil  authority  ;  and  if  that  suffices  not,  go  to  yonder  bloated, 
gouty  coxcomb,  who,  upon  a  bed  of  down,  feels  his  foot  in  a  lake  of  fire;  the 
mere  moving  of  hifi  footstool  is  a  volcano  to  him,  and  the  ringing  of  tho  bell 
}»y  his  physician's  fix)tman  ih  an  earthquake.  Had  he  kept  the  command- 
ment, not  only  on  the  seventh,  but  on  tho  six  days,  he  mag^t  have  thrown 
pliy&ic  to  the  dogs,  and  left  me  to  seek  anotlicr  illurtration  of  my  i 
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Halting  far  awhile  opposite  IliUah,  which,  stands  on  part 
of  the  site  of  Babylon,  the  governor  of  the  town,  Tahir  Bey, 
sent  a  guard  of  honour  to  protect  the  camp  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  brass  band  of  his  regiment  to  perform  selections  from 
the  modem  music  of  Europe,  whilst  dancers  were  introduced 
to  complete  the  entertainment.  Our  traveller  does  not  speak 
in  Yerj  high  terms  of  the  musical  performances ;  for  as  each 
man  played  his  own  tune  and  time  with  all  the  power  of  his 
lungs,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  band,  the 
harmony  was  not  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  nature. 

As  evening  drew  on  a  fire  of  leaves  and  boughs  of  the  date- 
tvee  was  kindled  in  an  iron  grate,  which,  being  elevated  on  a 
pole,  threw  a  wild,  glaring  light  over  the  motley  assembly 
-who  crowded  round  to  witness  the  evolutions  of  the  dancers. 
The  qniet,  phlegmatic  Turk,  with  his  flowing  beard  and  white 
turban ;  the  swarthy  Arab,  with  Ids  gay,  striped  dress,  and 
never-failing  spear ;  the  water-carrier,  with  the  welcome  sound 
of  his  small  tinkling  brass  bells ;  the  Persian,  in  his  pointed 
ceag  and  long  blue  robe ;  together  with  the  Englishmen,  and 
their  attendants  of  various  races  from  Malta  to  Baghdad — 
fioffmed  a  curious  and  diversified  group. 

On  the  following  morning  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the 
whole  party  $n  route  for  Hillah  at  an  early  hour.  The  entry 
to  the  town  is  by  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Euphrates.  The 
hotdm  axe,  like  the  Ark,  <' covered  without  with  pitch;"  and 
tbongh  not  pretending  to  an  approach  to  it  in  point  of  an* 
Yf  are  yet  eertainly  exceedingly  old  and  decayed.  Over 
laxoadwayof  rough  date  timber  is  laid.   Sofullof 
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holes,  however,  is  it,  that  a  broad-stepped  ladder  would  be  an 
equally  safe  and  easy  pathway.  The  passage  of  such  a  crazy 
structure  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  no  pleasant 
task ;  but  the  Governor,  considering  this  visit  something  more 
than  ordinary,  was  disposed  to  render  all  possible  tokens  of 
respect  to  his  visitors.  Accordingly,  two  cannons,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  l)ridp:o,  kept  up  an  almost  ceaseless  roar ;  three  of 
the  Paslia's  horses,  in  black  trappings  with  silver  ornaments, 
were  led  at  the  liead  of  the  procession ;  two  kettle-drummers, 
who  banj:^ed  most  industriously  at  their  instruments,  came 
next.  The  European  travellers  followed,  looking  as  grave  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  could ;  whilst  a  thronging  crowd 
of  idlers  brought  up  tlie  rear.  The  oscillation  of  the  bridge 
under  the  tread  of  so  many  passengers,  the  plunging  of  the 
liorses,  frightened  at  the  unusual  din,  rendered  the  safety  of 
tlie  riders  exceedingly  questionable,  and  induced  most  of  them 
to  dismount,  h^st  a  false  step  should  precipitate  both  horse 
and  rider  into  the  current.  Crossing  at  length  in  safety,  the 
cavalcade  entered  the  town,  and  paused  awhile,  aft^r  the  perils 
of  the  passage,  to  collect  their  scattered  thoughts  and  enjoy  the 
coffee  and  pipes  which  the  friendly  Pasha  had  provided. 

From  Hill  ah  the  road  lies  southwards  to  Keffil,  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  honour  of  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
l)rophet  Ezekiel. 

Tlio  town  is  almost  deserted,  except  at  the  annual  Moham- 
medan festivals.  A  few  stimted  palm-trees,  which,  like  the 
place,  appear  to  have  seen  better  days,  are  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  walls,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town  is 
bare  and  iminviting.  From  hence  a  part  of  the  marshes  of 
Bal.)ylon  has  to  bo  crossed.  The  journey  is  performed  in  the 
heav}%  clumsy  boats  of  the  country,  which  are  about  forty  feet 
long,  flat-bottomed,  and  high  at  the  stem  and  stem.  One 
Arab  directs  the  cumbrous  rudder,  whilst  another  manages 
the  torn  parti-coloured  patchwork  sail.  The  stream  flows 
slowly  through  rice-fields,  which  it  is  kept  from  ovbrflowing 
by  banks  of  earth ;  though  at  times,  when  the  Euphrates  rises 
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above  its  usual  level,  these  barriers  are  often  swept  away,  and 
the  whole  district  for  the  time  being  becomes  an  immense  lake. 

The  natives  (the  Khuzeyl  Arabs)  are  a  fine,  manly  race, 
though  ground  down  by  oppressive  taxation  and  misgovem- 
ment,  by  which  they  are  often  driven  to  acts  of  idolence.  A 
sail  of  about  four  hours  and  a  hcdf  from  Keffil  brings  us  to 
the  tomb  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  not  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  but 
a  more  modem  personage  of  the  same  name.  From  hence 
the  journey  is  continued  by  land  to  Kufa,  where  Ali,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Mohanmied,  was  assassinated  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  khalifat.  Kufa  claims,  in  addition  to  this 
distinction,  to  be  the  spot  of  earth  whereon  the  angel  Gabriel 
first  alighted  and  prayed,  where  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  first 
rose,  where  Noah  embarked,  and  where  the  serpent  was 
banished  to  from  Paradise;  which  last  circumstance  is  said 
to  account  for  the  notorious  wickedness  of  the  people  of  the 
town. 

Seven  miles  farther  is  Meshed  Ali  or  Nedjef,  the  holy  city, 
where  the  body  of  Ali  was  interred,  and  the  magnificent 
mosque  erected  over  it,  which  annually  attracts  thousands  of 
Sheah  Mohammedans  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  its  shrine. 
It  is  founded  on  the  site  of  Ilira,  the  first  city  beyond  Arabia, 
which  was  occupied  and  made  tributary  by  the  Moslem  hosts  in 
their  early  career  of  conquest. 

Tahir  Bey,  who  with  an  armed  escort  had  accompanied  the 
travellers  from  Hillah,  contrived  to  gain  admission  for  them 
into  the  mosque,  which,  on  account  of  its  special  sanctity,  has 
been  jealously  guarded  against  Christian  intruders. 

Tahir  Bey,  however,  had  but  little  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  Sheah  Persians,  and,  indeed,  rather  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  of  setting  them  at  nought  by  introducing  Oiaours 
into  their  mosque. 

Biding  rapidly  through  the  town,  and  before  the  populace 
ooiild  BurmiBe  his  intention  or  attempt  any  resistance,  the 
lAoie  party  anived  at  the  entrance  of  the  mosque,  and  passed 
.ihe  precincts  of  the  sacred  building.     The  accounts 
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^vliieli  Jiavo  1)ol'1i  givi-'u  Lytlie  Mohammedaiis  of  the  Bplcndoiir 
uf  tlio  luoRquo  do  not  iipponr  to  have  been  overstated.  Tho 
court  wliicli  iln.'V  iirst  ontorod  was  exceedingly  ricli  and  beau- 
til'ul  in  its  (jriiamcntation :  the  walls  wore  covered  with  tiles, 
bearing  various  elegant  devices ;  scrolls,  leaves,  and  doves 
being  tlie  nio.st  oonspicuDus.  Tliese  were  wrought  into  the 
most  intricjitc  patterns;  and  though  the  colours  were  bright, 
and  in  detail  somewhat  glaring,  yet  they  were  so  beautifully 
blended  and  harmouized  as  to  present  a  most  exquisite  and 
artistic  whole.  Texts  from  tlie  Koran  in  letters  of  gold 
adorned  other  ]iart8  of  tlie  walls.  At  three  comers  are 
minarets,  two  of  which  are  covered  in  front  with  gilt  tiles; 
whilst  a  inagniii(  (jut  dome,  covered  witli  the  same  costly 
materials,  rises  like  a  mound  of  gold,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light. Tho  mausoleum  stands  nearly  in  tho  centre  of  tho 
court,  an  eL'j:;«iiit  Jouutain  of  polished  brass  being  near  it. 

No  at  I  (Mil  pi  was  made  t(^  penetrate  beyond  this  court,  the 
demean(mr  of  Uw  '*def(Miders  of  the  faith"  being  such  as  to 
show  that  any  eudeavom*  to  do  so  would  be  opposed  at  all 
hazards. 

Notwithstau<Iiu;^  the  superstitious  reverence  cherished  to- 
wards this  :iiosqu<»,  a  constant  fair  is  carried  on  in  the  court. 
)lFerings  of  all  kinds  are  displayed  to  attract  tho  notice  of  the 
;)ious,  wliitr  (Ir)vc'.s  especially  being  in  request. 

Tlie  visit  ol'  .jt-sus  to  tho  Temple  at  Jeruwilom,  where  he 
ibund  *' those  tliat  sold  oxen  and  sheei),  and  doves,  and  the 
changers  ol'r:iou<y  sitting''  (John  ii.  14),  may  receive  illustra- 
tion from  this  [act. 

On  passing  out  at  the  gate  it  was  at  once  evident  that,  had 
it  not  bcjen  ior  the  presence  of  the  Pasha's  troops,  the  intniBion 
would  have  betn  summanly  and  severely  punished.  As  it  wafi, 
aeree  looks  and  deep  execrations  were  plentifully  bestowed  by 
the  enraged  populace. 

About  80,000  i>ilgrim8  annually  visit  the  shrine,  and  fiom 
5,000  to  8,000  corpses  are  brought  thither  for  interment  yearly, 
riles  of  cofHns  may  be  seen  lying  for  days  in  the  son  whilst 
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tho  authorities  wranglo  as  to  tlie  amount  to  be  exacted  for 
burial  fees,  which  range  from  £5  to  £500,  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave  being  supposed  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  holiness  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  deposited  in  it. 

The  road  from  hence*  to  Kcrbolla  runs  along  the  skirt  of  the 
^eat  Arabian  desert,  and  is  little  frequented,  on  account  of 
the  predatory  disposition  of  the  Arabs.  Near  the  city  are 
several  brick-kilns,  wliero  bricks  very  similar  to  those  found 
m  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  made  for  modem  use.  A  very 
<1  .^monstratiye  reception  awaited  the  party  here.  The  Governor, 
with  mullahs  and  grandees  in  marvellously  great  turbans  and 
piotures(|Uo  drosses,  were  in  waiting  to  receive  their  guests. 
Amidst  the  din  of  an  exceedingly  noisy  band,  and  the  shouts 
of  a  ragged  mob,  the  city  gates  were  passed,  and  the  halting- 
place  reached,  the  officials  declaring,  with  true  Oriental  x>oHte- 
ness,  "  All  our  houses  and  property  are  at  your  disposal." 

In  due  time  breakfast  was  served  up  on  a  large  tray,  raised 
about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  banquet  consisted  of 
pillaf,  vegetables,  and  one  small  dish  of  meat  flavoured  with 
lemon  and  overwhelmed  with  grease.  Tliough  it  required 
some  effort  to  commence  an  attack  on  such  uninviting  dishes, 
our  traveUers  were  too  much  pressed  by  hunger  to  hesitate 
long.  Seating  themselves  on  the  floor  aroimd  the  tray,  hand 
niter  hand  was  dipped  in  the  dishes  till  each  one  was  emptied ; 
and  when  at  length  they  ceased  from  their  labours  and  looked 
at  each  other,  greasy  hands  and  well-oiled  beards  were  visible 
<jn  all  sides.  6ome  sherbet  was  brought  in  at  the  close  of 
the  feast:  this  was  dipped  up  with  strange-shaped  spoons, 
one  of  which  was  provided  for  tho  joint  use  of  each  trio. 

The  tidings  of  their  visit  to  the  mosque  at  Meshed  Ali 

had  by  some  mysterious  means  j^receded  them  to  Kerbella, 

and  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 

offence  hare. 

JLdamsh  in  very  seanty  drapery,  who  appeared  capable  of 

anned Tviih  adagger  in-one  hand  and  a  dub  in 

Vyiiadioolleotod-a^QKOwdto-gaaxd  tbe  faolynBilMAtraBk 
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profanation.  A  view  of  the  exterior  was  therefore  all  that 
eoidd  be  oTbtained  under  the  circumstances ;  and  there  being 
little  in  the  place  to  induce  a  prolonged  stay,  the  party  were 
soon  en  route  again  for  Baghdad,  some  Persian  ladies  availing 
themselves  of  their  protection  on  the  somewhat  dangerous 
road. 

Our  author's  sense  of  truth  appears  to  be  stronger  than  liis 
gallantry ;  for  the  picture  of  his  fair  charge  is  by  no  means 
nattering. 

They  ride  astride,  folded  up  in  cloaks,  the  face  hidden  in  a 
black  or  white  covering,  the  knees  drawn  up  nearly  level  with 
the  (ihiu,  adorned  with  large  yellow  boots,  over  which  shppers 
are  loosely  drawn,  the  hands  holding  the  scanty  mane  of  the 
mule ;  presenting  an  appearance  as  uncouth  as  can  well  bo 
imagined. 

Nor  are  matters  at  all  improved  by  their  pedestrian  efforts. 
Their  awkward  boots  cause  them  to  slide  and  roll  as  a  duck 
waddles  to  a  pond,  or  like  a  bundle  of  clothes  perambidating 
on  a  pair  of  short,  thick  stilts.  Their  conduct  appears  to  be 
in  keeinng  with  their  ai^pearance ;  for  one  lady  who  was  pre- 
sented with  a  choice  bouquet  graciously  received  the  gift  and 
deliberately  sat  upon  it. 

At  the  ferry  over  the  Euphrates  near  Musseib  a  huge, 
clumsy  ferry-boat,  constructed  of  rough  planks  covered  with 
bitumen,  was  found  conveying  over  the  pilgiims  who  thronged 
the  banks,  and  who  squabbled  and  struggled  for  precedence 
with  all  possible  ardour.  The  cawasses  of  the  Europeans  sum- 
marily proceeded  to  push  through  the  noisy  crowd  and  seize 
the  boat  without  any  regard  to  priority  of  claim. 

One  foot  of  each  horse  mide  or  ass,  having  been  planted 
by  some  means  or  other  in  the  boat,  the  remainder  of  the  body 
is  forced  to  follow,  by  kicks,  thumps,  caresses,  or  shouts  pos- 
sible only  to  Arab  mouths ;  and  as  many  bipeds  as  can  be 
thrust  in  having  been  duly  crammed  together  so  that  none 
can  move,  and  the  vessel  laden  to  within  two  indbes  of  the 
gimweiXe,  it  is  pushed  ofiP,  and  takes  its  chance  to  aink  or 
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swim.  It  is  propelled  by  poles  in  the  shallows,  and  by  rough 
oars  in  the  deep  water,  being  steered  with  a  rudder  of  won- 
derful size,  large  enough  for  a  small  ship. 

Passing  safely  through  the  perils  of  flood  and  fleld,  Baghdad 
is  reached  in  due  time  for  the  starting  of  the  Commissioners- 

T.  J.  a 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THINGS  IN  GENER.\L. 

BY  ANCIENT   SIMEON. 


NO.    ni. ON  THE  ^U:T   OF  DOING  WITHOUT   IP. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  liad  in 
the  course  of  many  years  gathered  together  a  choice  and 
valuable  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  drawings,  relating  to 
his  favourite  study,  and  a  large  assortment  of  dried  specimens, 
embracing  some  rare  and  beautiful  varieties.  These  were  his 
hobby  and  delight ;  and  all  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
classifying  and  arranging  additions  to  his  herbarium,  con- 
sulting his  books  to  determine  doubtful  species,  or  making 
drawings  to  illustrate  particular  diversities  of  structure. 

One  night  during  his  absence  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  next 
honse,  extended  to  his,  and  the  whole  of  his  collection  was 
destroyed. 

He  called  to  see  me  shortly  after,  and  whilst  speaking  of  his 
loss  referred  to  the  many  valuable  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations,  and  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
day  by  day  in  compiling  his  collection. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do/'  I  inquired,  **  now  it's  all 
gone?" 

'Willi  a  smile  that  had  something  of  sadness  in  it  he 
Hatwqredi  "  I  am  going  to  do  without  it." 
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It  was  tlio  reply  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  labours  of  a 
lifetiint^  ( (msuiiiod  in  an  hour ;  the  results  of  laborious 
sliidy  gone  for  tner ;  and  a  long-cherished  habit  necessarily 
abandoned :  here,  surely,  was  matter  for  deep  regret  if  not 
for  loud  re})iniiig;  but  no,  he  was  simply  '*  going  to  do 
without  it.'' 

1  liave  oft»?ii  since  tliouglit  of  that  characteristic  reply ;  and 
0.  trilling  incident  during  the  day  having  brought  it  to  mind, 
3iiy  rellectioiis  whilst  *' sitting  on  a  stile"  this  evening  turn 
upon  ^'tlie  art  of  doing  without  it." 

1  call  it  an  art  because  it  certainly  is  not  a  natural  gift. 
No  man  is  born  with  a  desire  to  do  without  it,  but  rather 
the  reverse ;  and  tliis  art  is  not  to  bo  attained  without  over- 
coming many  strong  inborn  tendencies,  and  coming  into  con- 
ilict  with  longings  and  desires  which  struggle  hard  for  the 
mastery. 

The  concpiest,  however,  brhigs  its  o^ni  reward ;  and  as  to 
the  honour,  we  have  it  upon  very  high  authority  that 
he  wht)  ridetli  his  sinnt  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a 
city. 

It  is  susceptible  of  vai-ious  applications,  and  entails  so  many 
advantages  that  T  can  only  briefly  look  at  a  few. 

It  begets  a  right  and  proper  si)irit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance. 

In  these  days  of  stirring  competition  and  hasting  to  be  rich, 
when  truthfidness,  honesty,  and  honour  are  ofti^n  sacrificed  to 
the  love  of  gain,  young  men  too  frequently  are  found  hanging 
servilely  upon  thi3  skirts  of  their  employers;  pinning  their 
faith  to  other  men's  creeds,  trimming  their  principles  to  meet 
sectarian  or  party  views,  and  descending  to  mean  and  paltry 
practices  which  their  consciences  condemn ;  and  this  upon  the 
pleas  of  polity,  necessity,  and  that  because  others  do  it  they 
must,  or  lose  some  particular  position  or  objeot  alter  whidL 
they  are  striving. 

Principles  that  can  be  bartered  for  suoh  coxunderatima  are 
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not  worthy  the  name,  and  at  the  last  we  shall  have  to  answer 
not  for  other  men's  creeds,  but  our  own. 

He  who,  when  some  desirable  object  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  principle,  can  nobly  determine 
to  do  without  it,  is  a  moral  hero,  independent  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  daring  to  think  for  himself,  shaping  his  actions 
not  by  the  time-serving  query,  "  Is  it  expedient  ?  "  but  by  the 
Grod-fearing  inquirj%  **  Is  it  right?" 

**  The  art  of  doitig  without  it  "  incidcates  the  habit  of  making 
the  best  of  our  circumstances. 

I  lately  hecurd  a  ministerial  friend  relate,  that  being  one  day 
at  Richmond,  he  resolved  to  have  a  row  upon  the  river,  but 
on  stepping  into  the  boat  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
waterman  had  only  one  arm. 

"What,"  said  he,  **  are  you  going  to  row  the  boat?" 

**  Yes,  certainly." 

"  But  how  can  you  do  that  when  you  have  lost  an  arm  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  -without  it,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

And  so  he  could ;  for,  first  pulling  one  scull,  he  slipped  it 
dexterously  imder  his  leg  ;  then  pulling  the  other,  he  placed 
that  under  the  other  leg ;  and  so,  working  with  one  arm  and 
both  legs,  he  rowed  along  at  a  very  creditable  pace. 

At  first  sight  it  does  seem  that  the  loss  of  an  arm  would 
necessarily  incapacitate  a  man  &om  working  as  a  waterman  ; 
bat  a  determination  to  do  without  it  led  to  this  successful 
attempt  to  make  the  best  of  his  circumstances. 

Possibly  some  who  read  these  pages  feel  that  their  position 
is  not  just  what  they  would  wish  it  to  be :  a  very  likely  case 
indeed.  But  brooding  over  the  fact  vrill  not  alter  it.  Whatever 
the  longed-for  advantage  may  be,  do  without  it,  and  make  the 
most  of  what  you  have. 

Say  that  you  are  studiously  inclined,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge  are  much  hindered 
iotr  want  of  a  certain  text-book  which  is  not  within  your 
Xou  will  be  veiy  much  to  blame  if  you  allow  the  lack  of 
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tliat  book  to  stop  your  studies.  Bo  without  it,  and  search  more 
diligently  Buch  Looks  as  you  have :  your  knowledge  will  proba- 
My  Ijo  the  deeper  grounded  from  working  out  the  rules  your- 
self than  it  would  be  if  you  entered  into  the  labours  of  another. 

(")r  it  may  be  when  you  lived  at  home  you  had  many  comforts 
and  enjoyments  whicli  you  sadly  miss  now  you  are  in  a  house 
of  business.  I^nless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  witliout  it 
you  will  never  appreciate  even  the  comparatively  few  pleasures 
of  3'our  present  jjosition,  wliich  no  doubt  TN-ill  prove  greater 
than  you  ex2)ect  when  you  come  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

Again,  habits  of  economy  and  self-denial  are  acqiured  by 
practising  the  art  of  doutg  irithout  it. 

Both  tlieso  habits,  so  difficult — shall  I  say  almost  repugnant? 
— to  some  young  people,  are  very  easy  when  you  have  leiimed 
to  say,  **  /  can  do  without  it^  Many  a  man  now  struggles  wiih 
diilieulties  and  embarrassments  which  originated  in  his  igno- 
rance of  this  art. 

Many  now  lack  comforts,  and  even  necessaries,  which  tliey 
might  have  had  if,  instead  of  indulging  in  needless  expenses  in 
years  past,  they  had  kno^^^l  even  the  rudiments  of  "the  art  of 
vioing  without  it;"  for  surely  the  simplest  lesson  therein  is  to 
:4'ive  uj)  some  superfluity. 

Mrs.  S ,  the  widow  of  an  old  finend  of  mine,  was  left  at 

liis  decease  with  sufficient  property  to  maintain  her  in  comfort, 
but  not  to  allow  some  expensive  habits  to  which  in  his  life- 
lime  she  had  been  accustomed. 

As  the  executor  of  his  will  I  candidly  pointed  this  out  to 
aer ;  and  again  and  again,  as  I  foimd  her  fimds  diminishing,  I 
:  iiggested  certain  things  which  I  considered  she  ought  to 
<lispense  with  ;  but  in  vain :  she  was  quite  sure  she  could  not 
do  without  them ;  nor  did  she  till  her  resources  were  quite 
exhausted. 

Some  friends,  hoping  she  would  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past,  now  jointly  contributed  a  sum  weekly,  quite  sufficient  to 
provide  all  she  could  reasonably  need;  hut  she  would  not 
learn   to  do  tcithout   it,  consequently  did  not  practice  either 
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economy  or  self-denial,  or  try  to  make  the  best  of  her  circum- 
stances, and  she  is  now  in  the  imbecile  ward  of  a  metropolitan 
workhouse. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  purchase  even  useful  things  which  you 
feel  you  cannot  afford,  or  to  indulge  some  wish  which  your 
means  will  not  justify,  better  far  to  do  without  it,  and  practice 
a  little  self-denial,  than  to  get  into  debt  and  its  consequent 
anxieties. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  things  there  are  which  we 
can  do  without  if  we  try ;  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  much 
pleasanter  voluntarily  to  say,  **  I  ca7i  do  without  it,"  than  to  be 
constrained  to  say,  **  I  must  do  without  it."  Yet  neglect  of 
the  first  very  generally  leads  to  the  last. 

Properly  applied,  the  art  of  doing  without  it  begets  a  spirit 
of  contentment :  indeed,  imtil  this  art  is  first  learned  no  one  can 
say, "  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content."  This  involves  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  a  cheerful  yielding  to  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence ; 
so  that  should  he  for  a  wise  purpose  deprive  us  of  some  valued 
temporal  blessing,  instead  of  sitting  down  imder  the  shadow 
of  the  loss,  and  repining  at  our  lot,  we  shall  by  his  grace  be 
enabled  meekly  and  trustfully  to  say,  "  I  will  do  without  it." 

No  man  was  ever  yet  deprived  of  that  which  was  actually 
and  truly  necessary  to  him.  We  may  have  a  something  that 
we  think  necessary,  perhaps  seeming  to  be  bound  up  with  our 
very  lives,  till  God  by  some  sad  stroke  teaches  us  that  we  must 
do  without  it :  then,  perchance,  we  see  that  this  so  necessary 
thing  stood  between  ourselves  and  him,  and  the  stroke  was 
sent  to  teach  us  that  we  can  do  without  many  things,  but  we 
can  never  do  without  him. 

If  our  study  of  the  art  of  doing  without  it  lead  to  this  result, 
we  ahall  have  studied  to  a  good  and  profitable  purpose. 


FcnniB  Statb. — ^We  arc  led  to  the  belief  of  a  future  state  not  only  by 
II10  weakneeaeB,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human  nature,  but  by  the 
Mitofc  and  best  principles  which  belong  to  it,  by  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
If  tt«  aUhonenoe  of  vice  and  injustice.— u^^m  Smith. 
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CIIATTEIl   IX. — A   XKW  LESSOX,    AlO)   A  HARD   ONE. 

Alfiiei)  was  not  at  school  next  day;  and  as  lie  did  not 
apj)ear  either  on  the  following  morning,  Ned  went  in  the 
afternoon — it  being  a  half-holiday — to  Bee  what  had  become 
of  him.  Tliere  he  was,  having  only  recently  left  his  room, 
looking  weary  and  listless,  in  an  arm-chair,  surrounded  by 
books. 

*'  I  caught  cold,  I  suppose,  on  Thursday,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Ned's  inquiries;  *'  and  they  have  been  dosing  me  with 
gruel  and  stuff  ever  since,  till  I  believe  they  have  made  me  ill. 
Such  a  nuisance  it  is,  just  now,  too." 

Alfred  looked  at  the  book  he  had  open  before  him,  as  he 
spoke,  i)assed  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  till  it  stood  even 
more  wildly  on  end  than  before,  and  gave  a  tremendous 
yawn. 

"  Hang  it !  I've  been  an  hour  reading  half  a  page,  and 
I  haven't  got  the  sense  of  it  yet.  All  the  letters  dance  about 
as  if  they  were  bewitched." 

*'Let  it  alone,  then,"  said  Ned,  "till  they  know  how  to 
behave  themselves." 

Alfred  looked  at  him  rather  sorutinizingly ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  tlio  recommendation  had  been  made 
in  perfect  simplicity,  and  without  so  much  as  the  smallest 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  its  being  followed. 

*' You'll  bo  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,"  continued  Ned. 
''Don't  bother  about  work:  you'll  catch  us  aU  up  fiast 
enough." 

*'  How  my  eyes  do  ache  ! "  said  Alfred  again. 
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''No  TTonder,  after  that  small  Greek  print:  it's  enough 
to  put  one's  eyes  out.     Don't  do  any  more." 

"All  very  well,  Ned,  for  you  to  say ;  but  it  isn't  so  pleasant 
to  hare  the  fellows  getting  over  one's  head,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Alfired  spoke  rather  peevishly ;  but  Ned  took  no  notice 
of  this,  and  said,  with  some  little  hesitation,  "  If  you  like*— 
would  you  mind  if  I  looked  out  the  words  in  the  lexicon  ?  or 
shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  ALfred,  eagerly  catching  al  the  pro- 
posaL 

Ned  did  not  read  very  fluently;  and  besides  being  slow 
to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a  word,  was  rather  great  at 
false  quantities;  but  nevertheless,  on  coining  in  some  little 
time  after,  Eachel  found  the  two  boys  still  engaged  with  their 
books,  laughing  over  their  mistakes,  and  Alfred  considerably 
brighter  and  more  like  his  usual  self. 

"I  shall  be  at  school  on  Monday,"  said  he  cheerfully, 
as  Ned  took  his  departure,  "  even  if  I  have  to  take  an  extra 
basin  of  gruel  afterwards." 

But  Monday  came,  and  Alfred,  instead  of  being  at  school, 
was  in  bed,  taxing  Eachel's  patience  not  a  little  by  his  con- 
stant lamentations.  He  was  too  ill  to  get  up,  and  yet  not  ill 
enough  to  make  lying  in  bed  otherwise  than  extremely  irksome 
to  him.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  quiet ;  and  Eachel,  finding 
that  the  sight  of  a  book  made  him  only  more  restless  and 
impatient  of  not  being  allowed  to  read,  at  last  carried  off 
erery  one  she  could  find. 

April  waa  gone  and  May  had  begun  before  Alfred  wag  able 
to  leave  his  bed. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  his  sitting  up ;  and  Eachel  had  been 
aent  out  for  a  walk,  after  seeing  him  oarefully  wrapped  up  in 
an  SErm-ohair  by  the  window,  with  a  volume  of  Punch  on  the 
VMb  tabla  by  hii  side,   for  his  entertainment  during'  her 

Ab  returned  great  was  her  dismay  at  finding  the 
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Punch  replaced  by  a  gradus'and  a  dictionary,  and  Alfred, 
peu  in  hand,  hammering  out  some  Latin  verses. 

**Did  ever  you  see  such  \rating  in  your  life?"  said  he 
comically,  holding  out,  as  he  spoke,  a  paper  covered  witli 
weak-looking  scrawls,  for  her  inspection.  "  My  hand  shakes 
like  anything !  I'm  glad  you're  come  back :  you  can  write  for 
me.'' 

**  But  Alfred,  how  did  you  get  them  ?  I  thought  I  had  put 
them  all  away." 

*'So  you  did;  but  Martha  was  more  tender-hearted  than 
you,  and  so  I  worked  upon  her  feelings  and  got  her  to 
bring  mo  them.  I've  had  almost  enough,  though!"  and 
Alfred  put  liis  hand  to  his  forehead  as  he  spoke.  **  We  can 
just  finish  this,  and  then  I  wont  do  any  more.  Quick !  just 
put  it  down  as  I  tell  you." 

**No,  Alfred;  you  oughtn't,  indeed  you  oughtn't,"  said 
Eachel,  in  distress.  **I  know  you've  given  yourself  a  head- 
ache.    You  mustn't  do  any  more." 

**  Only  five  more  Unes.     Come,  Bachel,  don't  fuss." 

**Not  one  more,"  said  Rachel  firmly.  "You  were  not 
to  do  any  work  till  he  gave  you  leave,  Mr.  Smyth  said." 

*'And  when  will  that  be?"  said  Alfred  impatiently. 
*'  Smyth 's  an  old  woman !  It's  very  unkind  of  you,  Bachel, 
when  you  know  I've  lost  so  much  time  already.  You  don't 
care  whether  I  get  up  or  not." 

Eachel  did  care  very  much ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  this  speech.  "  But  Alfred  did  not  mean  it :  it  was  only 
because  lie  was  not  well  that  he  spoke  so,"  thought  she 
to  herself;  and  she  answered  gently,  "You  know  I  care, 
Alfy  dear ;  but  I  don't  want  you  to  make  yourself  worse." 

Alfred  said  nothing,  but  he  made  no  opposition  to  Bachel's 
putting  the  books  away;  and  presentiy,  when  she  brought 
him  his  medicine  and  offered  to  go  on  with  the  book  ahe  was 
reading  to  him,  he  said,  "There,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross, 
Eachel,  but — ^it  is — ^it's  so  aggravating  when  there's  only  six 
weeks  to  the  end  of  the  half,  and  I've  got  suoh  a  predknu  lot 
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of  work  to  get  tlirough  for  the  examination,  if  I  don't  mean  to 
be  stumped." 

''  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Eachel,  giving  him  a  kiss. 
**  We  sha'n't  care.  I  mean,"  she  added,  correcting  herself, 
"we  had  rather  a  great  deal  you  got  well." 

"  And  there  is  '  Bienzi '  to  do,  and  the  Elegiacs,  and  to  read 
up  for  the  Essay,"  continued  poor  Alfred  mournfully.  **I 
sha'n't  get  one  prize,  and  Collins  or  Kemp  will  be  put  up  over 
me." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Kachel  again.  "  It  is  not  your  fault, 
you  know." 

*  *  It's  Smyth's  fault.  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  to  begin  to 
read  now,"  persisted  Alfred,  though  his  head  was  aching  very 
much,  and  he  felt  none  the  better  for  what  he  had  already 
been  doing.  "  I  wonder  how  he'd  like  it  himself,  to  be  kept 
in  bed  a  whole  fortnight,  and  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  look 
at  a  book,  just  at  the  most  important  part  of  the  half." 

"  But  it  is  to  make  you  well  sooner.  I  dare  say  in  another 
week  he  will  let  you  begin,  if  you  don't  throw  yourself 
back  now,"  suggested  Eachel,  rather  at  a  loss  what  to 
say. 

"Another  week !  I  should  think  so,  indeed ;  and  a  precious 
deal  of  use  it  will  be  when  I've  got  behind  them  all." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  think  about  it :  it  only  worries  you 
for  nothing." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  help  thinking.  You  don't  imderstand 
what  it  is,  Eachel,"  said  Alfred  fretfully,  and  twisting  impa- 
tiently in  his  chair. 

«« I  think  I  can,"  said  Rachel ;  "  but,  Alfy  dear,  I  don't  think 
it  is  right  to  think  about  it  now."  There  was  a  little  pause. 
Bachel  did  not  like  to  be  seeming  to  "  preach ; "  and  besides, 
''Alfred  was  so  much  cleverer  than  herself  that  he  did 
not  want  advice  from  her." 

"Not  right!"    repeated  Alfred.     "It  is  right  to  try  and 

.   'f Tm ;"  and  Bachel  paused  for  an  answer.     "But  I  don't 
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think  it's  tlio  jotting  on  that's  the  thing.  Alfy — ^you  won't 
mind  my  Raying  it,  will  you  ? — ^it  seems  to  be  rebelling  against 
Him.  It's  as  if  ho  had  told  you  to  be  quiet  and  wait,  and 
yot  you  woidd  work.  It  can't  be  right,  even  though  it  is 
his  work,  Lecauso  it  isn't  to  x>lease  him." 

Alfred  shut  his  eyes,  and  thought.  He  had  been  deceiving 
liiniself,  and  fancying  that  it  was  rather  praiseworthy  in  him 
than  not,  to  1)0  anxious  about  getting  to  his  books.  Kachel  did 
not  speak  ajicfii"-  It  was  never  her  way  to  say  much ;  and 
.slie  tliouglit  Alfred  looked  tired,  and  so  it  would  be  better 
for  hiiii  to  Lo  <iiiict.  They  sat  there  in  the  twilight 
some  little  time,  Eacliel  quietly  knitting,  and  Alfred  ap- 
parently lialf-asloep.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up, 
and  resign  himself  to  being  beaten,  when  he  had  been  so 
siu'o  of  success ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  with  diy  eyes  ihat 
he  looked  across  tlio  fields  to  where  he  could  just  see  the  roof 
of  tlio  school-house.  lie  could  hear  the  bell  ringing  for 
evening  prayers.  Kachel  fancied  his  heatl  must  be  worse,  for 
he  put  liis  hand  over  liis  eyes ;  but  Alfred  was  asking  for  help 
to  lie  still  and  patiently  take  the  cross  which  had  been  sent 
him. 

**Eachel,"  he  said,  presently,  in  a  much  less  fretful  tone 
than  she  had  hoard  that  day,  **I  will  do  it — ^I'U  give  up 
thinking  about  the  prizes,  as  much  as  I  can.  What  is 
that  verse  of  yours  about  success  ?     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  I  like  it :  it  suits  poor  stupid  me,"  said  Bachel ;  and 
then  slie  repeated,  according  to  Alfred's  desire,  the  following 

lines : — 

"  GlorioTis  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  puro  success. 
Ho  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  glory  is  not  less." 

**  Perhaps  Ned  will  get  the  Essay  prize,"  observed  Alfred, 
after  a  silence.  **  I  wish  he  might.  I  always  did  wish  he 
might;  only  wo  couldn't  both  get  it,  and  I  couldn't  help 
trying.  Now  it  wiU  be  aU  right."  Alfred  spoke  almost  cheef- 
fully.     The  worst  part  of  the  struggle  was  over,  now  that 
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he  kad  anee  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  jQghting  against  what 
was  appointed  for  him ;  but  still  it  was  very  hard  always  to 
be  patient,  when  Ned  came  in,  as  he  did  almost  daily,  to 
see  him  and  report  all  the  news  of  the  school.  Kemp 
still  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  himself  about 
any  prizes ;  but  he  had  been  a  little  more  diligent  lately,  and 
had  got  above  Ned  again. 

**  Never  mind,  old  boy,"  said  Alfred,  noticing  Ned's  discon- 
solate manner;  ** you'll  get  the  English  prize,  which  will 
make  up  for  it.  It's  rather  lucky,  isn't  it,  that  I'm  tied 
by  the  leg  ?    You're  safe  if  Kemp  doesn't  try." 

"  But  you'U  be  weU  by  then  ?     You'U  try  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  :  I  expect  I  sha'n't  have  time,"  said  AKred, 
with  a  scarcely  repressed  sigh.    *  *  Smyth  wont  let  me  work  yet. ' ' 

"  Wont  he  ?  what  a  bore !  "  said  Ned  in  a  tone  of  sympathy 
too  hearty  and  genuine  to  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  ^'I'm 
very  sorry ! " 

**Are  you?"  said  Alfred,  looking  at  him.  *^ You're  a 
rum  chap  !     Why,  if  I  don't  get  it,  you  will." 

"Yes,  perhaps;  but  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  you  were  all 
right." 

"I  don't  mind;  at  least,  not  much,"  said  Alfred,  and 
just  then  he  really  felt  what  he  said.  **  How  do  you  and 
Kemp  hit  it  off  now  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"Not  very  well,"  answered  Ned.  "He's  got  above  me 
again ;  but  he's  always  growling.  He  has  been  spiting  me  all 
this  half!" 

**I  wonder  why.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  your  taking  liim 
down<  in  the  Virgil,  the  second  morning ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  forgotten  it  by  this  time.  It  served  him  heartily  right. 
1 WB0  SO  ^ad  you  had  learnt  it." 

Ned  tiumed  very  red  as  he  answered  in  a  low  tone,  "I 
ladn't  learnt  it." 

•«Hot  leamt  it!"  said  Alfred,  starting  up.  "But  you 
4hni9«  did,  I  thought." 

'*  JSways  before,  and  always  after ; "  and  then  Ned  told 
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how  it  was  he  had  gained  the  places,  which  he  had  lost 
so  soon,  and  which  had  given  him  so  little  satisfaction.  It 
was  rather  a  relief  to  tell  somebody,  and  Alfred  was  not 
so  ver}^  mucli  shocked.  He  had  never  cheated  at  school 
himself;  but  lie  knew  that  most  of  the  boys  did  so,  and 
that  he  and  Nod  were  almost  the  only  exceptions.  Besides, 
Ned  liiniself  Fcomed  so  heartily  to  regret  what  he  had  done 
tliat  Alfred  said  as  little  as  ho  could. 

**  And  von  think  Kemp  knows  about  it?"  he  asked. 

**  1  don't  know :  he  says  things  sometimes  as  if  he  did." 

*'  Well,  never  mind :  3'ou  wont  do  it  again." 

'^  No,  never,"  said  Nod  earnestly. 

*' Don't  think  about  Kemp,"  said  Alfred  as  Ne<l  went 
away ;  **  and  mind  you  get  the  prize." 

**You  certainly  will  now,  Ned,"  said  Etta  on  hearing 
how  matters  stood.  ''Poor  Alfred!  it  must  be  very  hard 
for  him ;  but  he  has  had  a  good  share  of  prizes.  It's  your 
turn  now  ;  and  you  mustn't,  you  sha'n't  get  beaten." 

This  was  pretty  much  what  Ned  heard  every  day,  and 
more  and  more  frequently  and  vehemently  uttered  as  the  time 
passed  on. 

IIow  TO  rtNisii  Those  ^v^o  Injure  You. — Addin  Ballou  tells  the 
follo\\nni^  anecdote: — "A  worthy  old  coloured  woman,  in  tho  city  of 
New  York,  was  one  day  walking  along  tho  street  quietly  smoking  her  pipe. 
A  Jo^-ial  Bailor,  rendered  a  little  mischievous  by  liquor,  came  sawing  down, 
and  when  opposite  tho  old  woman,  saucily  pushed  her  aside,  and  with  a 
pav^s  of  his  hand  knocked  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth.  Ho  then  halted  to 
hear  her  fri^t  at  his  trick,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But  what  was 
liis  astonishment  when  she  meekly  picked  up  the  pieces  of  her  broken  pipe 
without  th(}  least  rcrsentment  in  her  manner ;  and  giving  him  a  dignified 
look  of  mingled  sorrow,  kindness,  and  pity,  said,  *  God  forgive  you,  my 
son,  as  I  do  I '  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  tho  heart  of  tho  rudo  tar.  He 
folt  asliamed,  condemned,  and  repentant.  The  tear  started  in  his  eyo :  he 
must  make  r(?paration.  He  heartily  confessod  his  error ;  and  throating 
both  hands  into  his  full  pockets  of  change,  forced  the  content!  upon  her, 
exclaiming,  *  God  bless  you,  kind  mother ;  Fll  never  do  »o  again !  * " 
— American  paper. 
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THE   lilllTH-rLACE    OF   JOHN    KNOX. 


JOHN  KNOX. 


This  celebrated  character  is  generally  known  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  as  the  Father  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1505,  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of 
that  great  religious  awakening  which  is  known  as  the  Befor- 
mation,  and  which  was  chiefly  developed  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Scotland  had  frequently  produced  men  who 
openly  protested  against  the  errors 'and  crimes  of  the  Bomish 
Ohordii  and  who  had  died  the  martyr's  death;  and  even 
tefeiag  tibte  early  days  of  Knox  no  fewer  than  twelve  persons 
had  sealed  the  truth  with  their  blood. 
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"We  know  but  little  respecting  the  early  life  of  the  Reformer, 
exc(?pt  that  ho  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  his  six- 
tocaitli  year,  and  made  \iji>iit  progress  as  a  scholar  and  after- 
wards as  a  loctiirt^r.  lief'ort^  reaching  liis  twenty-fifth  year  he 
was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  priest  of  the 
Itomaii  Catliolic  Church.  During  the  next  twelve  years  we 
know  scarctely  any  tiling  about  him  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  his 
inquiring  mind  liad  become  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  of 
tlio  Cliurcli  in  wliicli  ho  was  an  office-bearer,  for  in  1542  he 
openly  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  The  new  views  which 
ln^  had  embraced,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  proclaimed 
lliem,  aroused  tlie  anger  of  his  superiors,  who  at  once  degraded 
him  from  tlie  priesthood,  and  would  probably  have  brought 
about  his  death  if  he  hud  not  obtained  the  protection  of 
Hugh  Douglas,  Laird  of  Langniddry,  in  East  Lotiiian.  This 
j^entleman,  having  embraced  Protestantism  himself,  received 
Knox  into  his  family  to  bo  tutor  to  his  sons;  and  in  tliis 
<  axHuity  ht»  spent  the  next  three  years. 

Several  years  before,  George  Wi«hart  had  been  driven  from 
.Scotland  for  his  leaning  to  the  principles  of  the  Beformation, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  where  lie  was  known  as 
''courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  leam." 
In  1.5  t.']  Wishart  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  joined 
hy  John  Knox,  who  for  some  time  attended  him  in  his  mis- 
sionar}'  labours,  and  carried  a  two-handed  sword  before  him 
to  guard  him  from  assassination.  When  Wishart  was  appre- 
li(»nded  lie  took  the  sword  from  Knox,  and  affectionately 
desired  him  to  return  to  his  pupils,  adding,  "  One  is  enough  for 
a  sacrific<\''  lie  was  biu-ncd  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  28th  of 
?darch,  1546.  This  event  roused  the  friends  of  Wishart  to 
take  vengeance  on  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  execution ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  May 
following,  Beaton  was  assassinated.  The  conspiratom  retained 
possession  of  tlie  Cardinal's  castle,  and,  as  a  bitter  persecution 
at  once  broke  out  against  the  Befbrmers,  many  membeni  of 
that  i>arty  took  refuge  in  the  castle. 
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lart'g  death  Knox  had  returned  to  his  charge  at 
,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to  assemble  the 
le  neighbourhood  for  instruction  in  the  reformed 
At  when  his  residence  there  became  imsafe  he  took 
rith  him,  and  entered  St.  Andrew's.  The  ability 
X  manifested  in  instructing  his  scholars,  and 
le  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  Gospel  of  St. 
le  refugees  to  desire  that  he  should  become  their 
He  was  now  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
expressed  his  imwillingness  to  undertake  so 
an  office,  nis  Mends  then  determined  to  try  the 
public  and  imexpected  call.  Accordingly,  one 
er  Hough,  the  minister,  had  finished  on  appro- 
^n,  he  turned  to  Knox  and  lurged  him,  '*in  the 
Father  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  reflise 
nation."  The  congregation  supported  the  appeal, 
felt  that  he  dare  not  disobey.  It  was,  however, 
&1,  and  his  outward  conduct  fully  manifested  his 
:\  When,  however,  he  had  once  entered  on  the 
icked  the  doctrines  of  Popery  with  great  energy, 
iring  that  Homo  was  Antichrist,  and  challenging 
disprove  his  statements.  The  consternation  of 
clergy  was  exti-eme ;  for  they  foimd  that  Scotland 
»d  an  adversary  who,  for  his  enmity  and  boldness, 
rior  to  Luther  himself. 

was  at  tliis  time  governed  by  Mary  of  Quise,  as 
nt ;  and  being  a  French  princess,  she  obtained  the 
'  French  troops  in  the  attack  on  the  Castle  of  St. 
For  two  months  the  Eeformers  made  a  brave 
mt  on  Saturday,  3 let  July,  1546,  they  surrendered 
I  that  they  should  be  taken  to  France,  and  then 
Mide  wherever  they  chose,  Scotland  only  excepted, 
treacherously  violated  the  treaty,  and  chained 
br  prisoners  to  the  galleys.  Knox  was  among  the 
A  for  nineteen  months  he  endured  the  greatest 
*W«  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
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Ills  deliverance,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
tlie  urgent  appeal  made  by  Edward  VI.,  King  of  England. 

In  Scotland  a  violent  persecution  was  raging ;  in  England 
Edward  YI.  and  Crannier  were  endeavouring  to  complete  the 
Eeforraation  :  Knox  therefore  determined  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  England.  He  was  cordially  received,  and  was  sent  first  to 
r>envick  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  afterwards  to  New- 
castle :  after  which,  in  December,  1551,  he  was  appointed  one 
>f  the  King's  chaplains.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  in 
England  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  settle  in 
tliis  country,  first  by  the  offer  of  the  living  of  All  Hallows, 
in  Lcmdon,  and  afterwards  by  the  ofier  of  the  bishopric  of 
^Rochester.  Knox,  however,  refused  to  accept  a  permanent 
charge  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  its  Church  was  not 
snfTiciently  reformed  to  satisfy  his  conscience. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  on  6th  July,  1553,  a  season 
of  letter  persecution  visited  the  Reformers.  Knox  did  not 
attempt  to  leave  England  for  several  months,  but  repeatedly 
preached  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  as  the  danger 
of  remaining  continued  to  increase,  he  sailed  for  Dieppe,  in 
France,  where  ho  landed  28th  February,  1554.  The  follow- 
ing eighteen  months  were  spent  at  Dieppe,  Geneva,  and 
Frankfort.  In  Sei>tember,  1555,  he  ventured  to  revisit  his 
native  country,  where  he  preached  to  crowded  audiences  in 
Edinbui'gh,  Angus,  and  Ayrshire,  till  July,  1556,  when  he 
returned  to  Geneva  to  become  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Eeformed  Church.  His  sojourn  in  Geneva  enabled  him  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Calvin,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  and  whose  theological  teachings  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  Knox. 

During  his  absence  tlie  Scotch  reformers  had  so  increased 
in  nimibers  and  influence  that  they  resolved  to  have  religions 
lil»^i*ty;  but  having  among  them  no  leader  of  sufficient 
influence,  they  earnestly  entreated  Knox  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  During  the  whole  twelve  years  of  his  ©adle  he 
had  never  ceased  to  long  for  the  time  when  he  shonld  assist 
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in  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  now  when  the  call 
reached  him  he  hastened  to  comply,  and  on  2nd  May,  1559, 
he  landed  at  Leith.  His  work  soon  commenced.  On  the 
11th  May,  after  he  had  preached  a  sermon  against  idolatry,  a 
priest  imprudently  uncovered  a  richly  carved  altar,  and 
prepared  to  celebrate  mass.  A  boy  venturing  to  express  his 
disgust,  received  from  the  angry  priest  a  blow,  and  replied  by 
throwing  a  stone  which  broke  some  of  the  ornaments.  A 
tumult  arose,  and  the  enraged  rabble,  after  destroying  the 
altar,  proceeded  to  demolish  all  the  monkish  edifices  in  the 
dty.  The  Queen  Regent  assembled  her  troops ;  but  finding 
that  an  immense  company  had  prepared  to  oppose  her,  she 
ofiTered  such  conditions  as  induced  the  Reformers  to  disperse ; 
after  which  she  perfidiously  broke  every  promise  she  had 
made.  This  conduct  led  Knox  to  say  the  Reformers  must  now 
prepare  "to  die  like  men,  or  live  victorious."  The  struggle 
which  then  commenced  lasted  for  twelve  months,  but  would 
probably  have  soon  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Reformers, 
had  not  their  enemies  been  constantly  strengthened  with 
French  troops.  By  the  advice  of  Knox,  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  applied  to,  and  the  help  she  afibrded  soon 
made  the  Queen  Regent  willing  to  come  to  terms.  Before 
any  settlement  was  made  respecting  religious  affairs  she  died, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  following  August  Parliament 
should  decide  this  importcmt  matter.  Parliament  did  decide, 
and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  Romanism  was  abolished 
and  Protestantism  established.  The  return  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  fix)m  Prance,  where  she  had  just  become  a  widow^ 
revived  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Catholics ;  for  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  her  arrival  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood  House.  Knox  having  preached  a  most  furious 
sermon  against  this  return  to  idolatry,  was  ordered  into  the 
Queen's  presence,  when  he  most  unflinchingly  told  her  that 
when  princes  supported  a  false  religion  subjects  might 
IflU'Qilly  resist  and  coerce  them.  He  had  many  opportunities 
of  iipbrMding  his  Queen,  and  he  seldom  let  the  season  pass  by 
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unimi-jroved ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
Daniluy  ]iis  reproofs  were  so  violent  that  Mary  wept  long  and 
loud  in  his  presence. 

Darnloy  was  murdered  on  10th  February,  1567  ;  and  as 
]\Iary  not  only  gi'eatly  honoured,  bnt  soon  after  married  the 
suspected  murderer,  she  too  was  charged  with  consenting  to 
tlie  crime.  Her  indignant  subjects  rose  against  and  im- 
prisoned her.  Knox  maintained  that  she  ought  to  be  tried, 
and  if  foimd  guilty  sliould  suffer  death.  During  her  imprison- 
luent  lie  urged  for^^ard  tho  work  of  the  Reformation;  and 
ha\'ing  ol^tained  for  it  all  the  securities  that  the  law  could 
give,  he  lioped  to  spend  tho  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace. 
In  tliis  lie  was  disappointed,  for  Mary  escaped  and  new 
troul>les  commenced.  He  had  long  borne  the  marks  of 
exti-eme  old  age  :  his  head  almost  rested  on  his  breast,  and 
he  was  so  feeble  that  he  needed  the  help  of  liis  servant  and  a 
staff  in  walking,  and  two  men  were  required  to  enable  him  to 
ascend  the  pulpit.  His  vigour  of  mind,  however,  was  not 
diminished ;  for  liis  senuons  continued  to  make  his  hearers 
trembh',  and  such  was  his  energy  that  "he  was  like  to  beat 
the  pulpit  in  pieces.*' 

He  had  long  been  anxious  to  depart ;  and  on  Friday,  21st 
Pebruary,  1572,  ho  told  his  friends  that  his  end  was  near. 
He  ordered  his  coffin  the  samo  day,  and  during  tho  Saturday 
and  Simday  he  frequently  uttered  expressions  of  holy  triumph. 
About  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  Monday  he  said  to 
those  about  liim,  **Now  it  is  come,"  and  shortly  after  "he 
yielded  up  the  ghost."  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the 
nobility  then  in  Edinburgh ;  and  when  he  was  lowered  into 
his  grave  Earl  Morton,  the  Eegent  of  Scotland,  said,  "  There 
lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  W.  H. 


NrvEK  GivK  ITr. — What  if  you  fail  in  biuinoss  P  You  still  havo  life 
and  health.  Don't  ^it  down  and  cry  about  misluips,  for  that  will  nerer 
.^ot  you  out  of  debt,  nor  buy  your  children  frooka.  Go  io  wo«ik  At 
something,  oat  sparingly,  dioss  moderately,  dxiak  nothing  axuHuigf  And, 
above  all,  keep  a  nierrj-  heart,  and  you'll  be  up  in  the  world. — FHuMm, 
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I  HEAR  a  voice  in  the  foaming  sea, 
With  its  crested  billows  wild  and  free, 
Which  day  by  day  unceasing  roll 
Like  the  restless  Noughts  of  a  human  s<raL 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  surfing  tide ; 
A  voice  of  anger  and  of  pnde, 
As  it  dashes  wildly  along  the  shore 
With  giaat  force  and  simen  roar. 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  summer  breeze, 
As  it  funtly  sighs  among  the  trees. 
And  its  fithil  murmurs  come  and  go 
Like  angel  whispers  soft  and  low. 

There  is  a  voice  addressed  to  all, 
Though  many  heed  not  its  gentle  call — 
A  stiU,  small  voice  from  the  world  above — 
And  its  accents  sweet  are  fioll  of  love. 

It  tells  of  One  who  came  to  save 
From  death,  and  darlmess,  and  the  grave  ; 
It  bids  the  £Eunting  soul  revive. 
The  dying  spirit  look  and  Hvo. 

Then  let  us  each  strive  every  day 

Its  gentle  mandates  to  obey. 

Till  we  reach  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 

And  our  spirits  find  eternal  rest.  Leda. 


-«M* 


Flight  op  tub  Swallow  Tbib«. — ^Rapidity  of  flight  in  the  swallows, 
great  though  it  is,  seems  to  me  less  surprising  than  the  power  which 
tiiey  posMss  of  suddenly  altering  their  course  through  the  air.  A  grey- 
hoond  pressing  closely  on  the  track  of  a  hare,  should  the  chase  sud- 
dsoly  douUe,  shoots  ahead,  and  not  improbably  miaMS  his  victim.  A 
well-known  law  of  nature  compels  him  to  continue  his  course  in  the 
same  direction,  tmtil,  by  an  exercise  of  strong  muscular  action,  he  has 
overcome  one  motive  force^  and  set  up  another.  Not  so  the  aerial 
hunter.  By  a  few  wavings  of  his  powerful  wings  the  swallow  soon 
attains  a  ^Bgree  of  speed  i&r  surpassLng  that  of  the  greyhound ;  and  the 
impetus  once  gained  is  confined  to  no  prescribed  line  of  flight.  For  a  few 
seoonds  it  may  be  horizontal,  and  tending,  we  will  say,  to  the  east.  The 
hunter  is  beating  the  air  for  game  so  minute  that  the  sharp  eye  of  even  a 
bird  fiuls  to  discover  it  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Unlike  the  grey- 
hoanA,  which  is  slipped  from  the  leash  only  when  the  expected  prey  is 
diicofwed,  the  Sfrallow  is  a  freebooter  cndsing  on  a  roving  commission, 
wmdj  to  make  a  prize  of  whatever  he  may  encounter;  and  woe  be  to  the 
■id|g»  or  beetle  that  crosses  his  course.  And  even  if  in  the  midst  of  his 
;  oareer  a  moving  speck  be  descried  in  the  sSx,  t^xrv^  ot  \^^ssv- 
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the  north  or  to  the  south,  at  tlic  instant  that  the  ohject  is  descried  the  will 
of  tlic  bird  alters  tho  j>osition  of  itd  sails  or  rudder  with  relation  to  the 
medium  through  which  it  Hies ;  tho  resisting  air  becomes  at  once  a  motive 
agent  in  a  new  dir«:cLion,  and  the  bird,  without  exhiiuiting  its  inertia, 
aims  it  with  im erring  j)rccision  at  the  prey,  wliich  is  captured  before 
aware  oi  tho  existence  of  its  ])ursuer.  It  would  be  a  nice  calculation,  for  a 
inatheniatician  to  decide  wliich  of  its  feathers  the  bird  should  employ 
unu«  r  givt  11  circumstances;  what  angle  tliey  bhould  present  to  a  head 
winl,  a  .^idc  wind,  a  fair  wind,  or  to  a  culm  atmoNphero;  yet  each  of  these 
jiroblem.s,  modified  hy  a  thousand  circumstunces,  a  swallow  resolves  at  the 
ini^tant,  or  its  Imngry  nestlings  would  gape  for  food  in  vain.  Marvel- 
lous. ind<t  J.  lliat  tliis  instinctive  practical  application  of  physical  laws 
i^hould  Le  i  xeicised  by  a  creature  which  not  long  ago  was  ehiborated  by  a 
littl  ■  waiiiitli  from  a  mass  of  jolly  enclosed  within  a  thin  shell  of  lime. — 
,/..//->'  li^;,id  h'alk.^,  ^c. 


.Scripture  (!,'>iicstions  in  iU?ijmc. 

'J'l-r,  jviv-plirts  of  tile  Lord  wore  mo;i  whoso  fears  were  seldom  moved ; 

l>ut  th«y  with  stem  autliority  thoir  wicked  kings  reproved. 

On-.:  t«'M  an  Isratlitish  king  he  should  not  see  his  fiice, 

]*>ut  tliiit  a  bett<'rking  tlian  he  stood  vorj'  near  tho  place. 

Wii< :;  Isriul's  king  his  wife  dispatched  to  one  who  could  not  see, 

"  (.'uiii.'  in,"  the  aged  prophet  cried :  **  I've  heavy  news  for  thee." 

*'  Break  otf  tliy  <ins  by  liglitcousness,"  said  one  to  his  proud  king. 

\)\\i:  hai<l,  "  In  jieace  tliou'lt  not  return,  if  I  God's  message  bring." 

A  king  his  sulijtrt  killed,  and  took  jwssessiiai of  iiis  ground: 

xV  prophet  met  him  in  the  lield,  and  said,  **  I  thee  have  found." 

A  king  to  hide  a  fearful  sin  had  laid  a  secret  plan : 

A  i»ropiiet  to  arouse  his  conscience  said,  **  Thou  aii  the  man." 

Wli.)  Were  tile  kings  referred  to 't  and  wkit  was  each  in-ophet's  name  ? 

All  i  i:i  what  jiart  of  Holy  Writ  can  seekers  find  tho  same  ?  H. 


Scripture  (i)ucstioiTS  m  llbgrnc  for  ^Ujjust. 

iSiMox  the  father  of  Judas  Iscaiuot. — John  vi.  71. 
^^iMoN  tlie  son  of  J«>>i:ph  the  carpentei*. — ^^latt.  xiii.  55. 
SiMON  THi:  Leplii. — Matt.  xxvi.  G. 
biMON  THE  I'liAuisKK. — Luko  \^,  36,  40. 
iMMox  1'ltku. — John  i.  44  ;  Matt.  iv.  18. 
kSiMON  iJiE  T.vNNEii. — Acts  X.  32. 

blMuN  TUL  ISoKCEltEK. — ActS.  viil.  9. 

.Simon-  the  Cyiiene.vn. — Matt,  sxvii.  32. 

*S:mi.\v  Z::lotes. — Luke  vi.  15.  "W. 
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iEESEY— the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islandfl, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  south- 
western coast  of  Franoe,  and  seventy  miles  fnmi 
Weymouth,  producing  abundance  of  iruit  and 
yegetables,  remarkable  for  its  rocky  coast  and 
dangerous  navigation. 

I  think  these  six  lines  contain  a  correct  sum- 
mary of  all  I  knew  about  the  geography  of  Jersey 
three  months  a^ ;  and  I  feel  less  reluctance  in 
confessing  my  ignorance  from  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  few  of  my  readers  know  much  more, 
excepting,  perhaps,  those  who  have  been  there. 

About  that  time  it  appearing  probable  that  I 
should  shortly  have  occasion  to  visit  the  island, 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  collect  some  preliminary 
information  I  commenced  inquiries  amongst  my 
fiends  and  acquaintance,  and  at  length  met  with  three  who 
had  been  to  that  terra  incognita. 

The  reminisoenoes  of  the  first  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  become  so  firmly  impressed  on  his 
memoTf  as  apparently  to  obliterate  all  beside. 

Tiie  next  dedared  that  it  rained  incessantly  all  the  time  he 
was  there,  and  his  impressions  having  been  received  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  wet,  were  decidedly  limp  and  unsatis&otory. 
Tlie  thizd  had  seen  everything  in  the  island,  and  on  it,  and  all 
round  it,  in  the  oourse  of  a  three  days'  visit,  and  consequenily 
knew  all  about  it — at  least  he  said  so,  but  I  mistrust  these 
flying  touristSy  and  accepted  his  information  with  a  v«cy 
JDodemte  estimate  of  its  value. 

WheEir   l^ere&re,  I  embarked  at  WeymooiGx,  «axVj  OTL<b 
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maming  in  August,  my  id^as,  like  the  ireatlier,  were  misty 
and  uncertain,  and  I  resigned  luyaelf  to  such  reF^lationg  m 
the  progress  of  the  voyage  might  offer. 

As  the  6ea  was  rough,  and  the  wind  against  us,  these  were 
not  at  first  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  more  particular 
narration  in  these  pages;  but  about  six  hotirs  after  leading 
port  the  weather  cleared  {  the  Cftsc],uets,  iUderney;  Bnvkj  aud 
other  smdl  islands  were  sigLted  and  pofised  \  we  ealled  at 
Guernsey  to  land  the  miiila  and  embark  more  pasBengerH,  and 
then,  under  a  cloudless  sky  of  azure  blue,  miiTored  in  the 
gently  undulating  waves,  drew  near  to  Jersey,  which,  at  first 
looming  obBCurely  in  the  flistanc^,  gradually  assumed  form 
and  shape ;  and  as  we  skirted  along  its  bold  and  inigged  eoa&t, 
one  after  another  of  those  splendid  bays,  for  which  the  ialand 
is  so  celebrated,  opened  out  to  sights  with  just  such  a  trausient 
glimpse  of  their  beauties  as  sufficed  to  create  a  sti^ong  desire 
for  more  leisurely  investigation. 

The  first  prominent  objet?t  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
hs  my€tgtt&rB  is  a  grand  and  picturesque  group  of  rocks  at  tba 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island^  called  the  Carbit^r68| 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  fatal  sliipwTeck, 

At  high  water  these  stand  far  out  at  sea ;  but  when  the  tide 
is  out  they  are  accessible  &om  the  land^  aa  I  p2t>Ted  a  few 
daya  afterwards  by  uliimbering  along  a  causeway  of  boulders, 
and  jagged  J  slippery  masses  of  granite,  and  ultimately  perch- 
ing myself  upon  the  loftiest  point  of  the  fertheat  roek — a 
consummation  not  without  Its  riskK^  and  presenting  no  commen* 
surate  advantage  of  prospect  or  otiierwiae,  excepting  perhaps 
the  grati^cation  of  that  propensity  for  olimhing  which  is 
characteristic  of  most  Englishmen. 

Passing  these,  and  a  few  amall  bays,  we  came  to  St,  Bi-elade's 
Bay,  charmingly  located,  with  jutting  loftj^  roi^ks  on  either 
side,  and  a  background  of  rising  hLUs,  on  wiiich  several  pretty 
houses  and  tiUas^  reaplendent  with  the  whitest  of  paint, 
nestllDg  amidst  groups  of  bright  green  foliage,  served  to  make 
up  a  pici:ure  not  often  seen  or  «*««*  ^*^ 
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Beyond  the  promontory  which  forms  the  boundary  of  St. 
BreLade's,  we  sailed  into  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  which,  as  I  then  saw 
it  looking  from  the  sea,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  from  the 
lo^  headland  at  Noirmont  Point,  presented  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  land  and  water,  rocks  and  sands,  luxuriantly 
wooded  hills  and  verdant  valleys,  the  broad  Atlantic  glittering 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  dotted  with  the  sails  of  passing  ships, 
whilst  a  distant  fringe  of  lambent  foam  marked  where  the 
waves  dashed  and  fretted  against  the  Minquiers. 

Thus  before  landing  at  the  noble  pier — flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  towering  battlements  of  Fort  Begent,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  with  th6  pictiiresque  fortress  of  Elizabeth 
Castle— I  saw  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  all  my  preconceptions 
of  the  beauty  of  Jersey  would  be  far  surpassed ;  and  on  driving 
through  St.  Heiiers,  its  capital,  instead  of  the  little  fishing  port 
which  I  expected,  I  found  myself  in  an  extensive  town,  with 
shops  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  our  English  cities,  and 
numerous  streets  and  houses,  the  homes  of  more  than  30,000 
people. 

All  my  subsequent  explorations  tended  to  confirm  these  first 
impressions ;  and  there  are,  I  imagine,  few  places  which  in  so 
small  compass — for  Jersey  is  only  twelve  miles  from  east  to 
west,  by  seven  miles  from  north  to  south — ^present  such  a 
variety  of  scenery. 

On  the  north  coast  are  several  bays,  as  Greve  de  Lacq, 
CWve  au  Lan^on,  Bouley  Bay,  and  others,  presenting  most 
grand  and  impressive  aspects.  Huge  masses  of  rock  are 
strewn  about  in  the  richest  confrision,  here  piled  into  lofty, 
cragged,  beetling  clifGs,  of  all  conceivable  forms ;  there  stretch- 
ing out  in  rugged  reefs,  against  which,  even  in  the  mildest 
weather,  the  waves  burst  with  angry  roar,  casting  their  spray 
in  mid  air,  and  recoiling  from  the  shock  with  an  impetuous 
Tiuih  that  makes  the  water  seethe  and  boil. 

At  low  water,  in  the  chasms  and  recesses  of  these  rocks, 
ase  countless  pools,  abounding  with  nimierous  species  of  sea 
and  other  zoophytes,  minute  sponges,  crustaceans, 
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and  a  woudsrM  iroriety  ctf  luanne  fcuna  and  planter,  w)ier«, 
witli  aufanieut  lakure,  their  sfcruoku^  and  liabits  inig^Ht  W 

istudied  with  peculiar  ewI vantage  * 

laland,  the  cottntry  U  intersected  by  many  kills  And  valleys, 
in  tha  latter  of  wliiah  a  pedestrian  may  fr&i:|uently  wander  iuio 
green  and  almdy  della,  and  pictareefiue  glens  of  surpa^^ing 
beauty,  display lEg  a  wild  profuaioa  of  vegetation,  where 
dustors  of  blooming  heather,  and  unri  trailed  gf  roups  of  s|?read* 
ing  ferns,  not  to  be  met  with  in  thie  cotmtry,  half  conoeal 
some  gigunlic  bouldora  of  rook*  whiiJi,  oroppin^  up  from  the 
surfacre  of  the  aoili  is  coveted  with  varie^ted  Uehons,  moaaes, 
and  parasitic  plants  of  beauteous  tints  and  hues,  the  thiok 
ombrageouB  fuUage  of  overhanging  treea  affording  a  ^ni;toful 
ahelter  from  the  summer  sun,  and  the  almost  solemn  stiUneas 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  muimuis  of  a  babbling'  hrcMik, 
purling  along  beiaeath  the  sidgaa  which  alone  indicate  its 
coarse* 

Nor  muat  tho  old  country  Toads  be  passed  umioticed* 
Seldom  of  more  than  sutfioient  width  for  one  Yehiole,  they  aro 
planted  ou  either  mde  with  treea,  whieh^  meeting  overhead, 
form  shEidy  aTenues,  imperviouB  to  the  aan,  and  o&ring' 
charming  vistas  of  rural  scenery. 

Few  of  the  buildings  on  the  island  are  of  ancaent  data,  exoept 
the  churches,  and  the  old  fortroaaes  known  aa  Mont  Org-eail 
Castle  and  Elijfiabeth  Gaatle.  The  former  is  paxtictdarty  wx>rthy 
of  a  visiL  It  atandfl  on  a  projecting  headland  of  r^dk  rlaiag 
well  out  of  the  aea,  and  its  eummit  oommands  e^enaive  views 
oy©r  the  island  and  the  opposito  eoa^t  of  France^  whikt 
immediately  beneath  lies  the  little  fishing  town  and  harbour 
of  Goroy,  once  famous  as  the  soat  of  a  largo  oj^tei'  trade  now 
rapidly  declining. 

The  caatle  is  large,  and  though  parts  of  it  date  back  to  the 

time  of  Julius  Cffiaar,  it  i«  in  excellent  preservation,  and  th« 

rooms  are  still  shown  which  were  once  ocoopied  by  Charles  IL 

when  Prince  of  Wales, 

I  ipeat  a  very  pleasant  **— — ^"— — 1*1 
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amongst  the  rums,  peering  into  its  gloomy  dungeons,  and 
scaling  its  lofty  battlements ;  now  by  long  winding  passages 
descending  to  the  vaidts  below,  then  by  a  secret  staircase  built 
within  the  thickness  of  the  walls  emerging  unexpectedly  into 
daylight,  coming  at  every  turn  upon  some  of  those  eurions 
nooks  and  crannies  which  now,  mantled  with  iTy,  dad  in  the 
grey  tints  of  age,  give  such  an  inexpressible  charm  to  these 
cmmbling  relics  of  a  feudal  age. 

It  would  swell  this  paper  into  undue  length  to  extend  my 
"impressions,"  though  very  much  of  interest  yet  remains 
untold,  and  I  therefore  conclude  by  strongly  recommending 
my  readers  who  have  the  opportimity,  to  visit  for  themselves 
a  place  which  above  most  others  merits  the  appellation, — 

"  First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 


Two  boys,  called  Horace  and  Walter,  were  sitting  at  an 
open  window  in  a  small  but  pretty  cottage.  The  woodbine  and 
sweet  clematis,  with  clustering  roses,  ran  over  the  veranda 
which  shaded  the  cottage  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 
On  the  table  lay  a  pile  of  books,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
and  beside  them,  engaged  with  her  needlework,  was  a  lady  in 
deep  mourning.  This  was  the  mother  of  Horace ;  and  very 
kind  and  gentle  she  seemed.  Her  husband  had  been  dead 
three  years,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  only  child,  her 
darling  Horace,  who  had  always  been  )ier  comfort  and  her 
hope.  He  was  a  cheerful,  happy  boy,  and  always  obedient  to 
hia  widowed  mother.  Walter  was  a  friend  of  Horace,  and 
zaiher  older.  He  was  a^  lively,  spirited  lad„  but  not  fond  dt 
jfjfieaAioa  or  study.  On  the  present  oocasion  he  had  called 
io  iiKfite  Horace  to  join  himself  and  other  friends  in  a  game  of 
I  at  on  a^oining  village. 
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<'  Come,  Horace,  my  boy,  put  away  the  booki,  aad  let  us  b» 
off  to  the  ground.    If  we  do  not  look  flharp  we  ahaU  be  late." 

<'I  cannot  go  yet,  Walter,  for  my  work  is  not  done.  I  want 
to  be  sure  tliat  I  am  ready  for  my  daae  before  I  go;  and  wben 
I  am  all  right  here,"  giving  the  booka  on  the  table  a  {hump, 
"  then  I  will  come." 

''Why,  what  a  boy  you  are!  Tou  can  get  your  leaaons 
ready  when  it  is  dark,  and  our  game  is  over.  I  neyer  get  on 
well  at  cricket  without  you ;  so  oome  along,  do." 

Horace  hesitated.  He  loved  his  friend,  and  be  loved 
cricket :  in  fact,  he  rather  excelled  in  it.  The  day,  too,  was 
so  fine;  and  he  began  to  reason  with  bimselfl  '^I  need  not 
remain  long  at  the  ground,  and  I  can  work  all  the  harder 
when  I  return.  For  once  I  might  chance  it,  and  I  daze  say 
after  all  I  should  be  ready  for  my  dass." 

''  Oh,  you  are  going,  tiien,  my  dear  boy,"  said  bis  gentle 
mother,  who  had  laid  aside  her  work,  and  had  been  eaznestly 
watching  the  changing  expression  of  his  countenanoe.  ''Ton 
intend  to  go,  then?  " 

"  Who  said  so,  dear  mother  ?  "  was  the  quick  Tepl^. 

''Why,  my  boy,  I  see  your  purpose  in  your  eyes,  wilboat 
your  having  spoken.    I  think  I  can  tdl  yonr  thong^ts." 

"No,  no,  mother,  not  now— I  shall  not  go»  Waltar— I 
must  not  go.  I  see  my  dear  mother  {hinks  that  I  should  do 
wrong.  No ;  I  will  not  go  till  my  lessons  are  zeadj.  Mothsr 
is  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  Study ^t^  and  play  0mwmri$;  so 
I  am  resolved.  Now,  my  good  fallow,  you  murt  go  wiliioot 
me;  I  shall  soon  fellow  you:  only  [do  not  stop  ii0W»  oor  yoa 
will  hinder  me." 

"I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Homee.  Ton  are  so  par- 
ticular. I  hate  books,  and  I  fM  disposed  to  bats  you  for 
keeping  so  closely  to  them.  Nerer  mind:  I  wiU  iiyaad  iiad. 
some  other  friend,  who  is  not  quite  snob  a  bookwooB^  and  wbo 
will  love  me  well  enough  to  ooittply  witih  muikM  sai|BiSl  ^ 
this,  especially  when  I  ask  it  aii  a  personal  iumam/f' «  -A^vi^'^ 

Horace  laid  his  hand  on  WaltaePa ' 
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kindly  in  his  face,  he  said,  **  "Walter,  you  are  not  just.  I 
cannot  go,  because  I  ought  not.  My  mind,  is  made  up.  I 
will  not  go  yet ;  and  if  you  will  hate  me  I  cannot  help  it." 

**  Very  well,  then,  stay  at  home :  we  can  do  without  you,  I 
dare  say ;  "  and  saying  this,  Walter  boimded  out  of  the  room, 
over  the  lawn,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  He  soon  reached 
his  companions,  who  had  already  commenced  the  game.  He 
joined  them,  but  he  played  badly,  and  appeared  out  of  temper. 
Ho  was  unhappy,  for  his  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
been  unkind  to  his  friend ;  and  besides,  he  knew  that  his  own 
lessons  and  exercises  were  all  undone,  and  that  even  that  very 
day  in  school  he  had  been  severely  reproved  for  his  indolence 
and  inattention.  All  this  j&etted  his  spirit,  and  made  him 
unfit  for  enjoyment  even  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
amusement. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Horace,  whom  we  left  with  his 
lessons.  Eor  a  little  while  after  Walter  had  left  Horace  sat 
leaning  his  face  upon  his  hand,  and  thinking  of  his  iriend's 
parting  words.  All  at  once  he  looked  up,  and  again  met  the 
earnest  gaze  of  his  mother.  "This  will  never  do,"  he 
thought:  **this  will  not  get  French  and  Latin  exercises 
ready.  If  I  get  quickly  to  work  I  shall  soon  be  done,  and 
stiU  in  time  for  the  close  of  the  game.  My  own  good  mother, 
too,  will  perhaps  give  me  some  help.  Mother  dear,"  he 
repeated  aloud,  "  will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  What  with,  my  dear  Horace?" 

**  Oh,  just  with  my  lessons,  if  you  can  spare  half  an  hour. 
You  see  I  just  want  to  know  my  lessons  perfectly,  and  yet  go  to 
the  cricket-groimd.  Walter  was  not  right  in  saying  I  was 
unkind;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  and 
perhaps  did  not  mean  all  he  said." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  help  you,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 
**  It  IB  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  assist  the  diligent ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  had  resolution  to  refuse  your  Mend. 
Bemember,  my  boy,  that  duties  neglected  must  in  the  end 
IttSngpttin.' 


I " 
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<' Yes,  mother;  you  axe  jright.  I  Jon  xigpht  fjbA  X  JUL 
not  go.  I'm  quite  ready  now  fbr  Janoafly  io  Irt  vs  bigia  .at 
once." 

The  exercises  and  studies  vraee  mnm  conqpletod,  ibr  Honoe 
with  the  help  of  his  mother  set  to  workin  eanieat  Wl&en  lie 
had  finished,  and  with  a  loving  kisa  had  thankad  hia  land 
mother,  he  set  off  to  the  ground  aa  ligjht  and  ar  BUOExy  -aa 
a  lark.  On  arriving  at  the  flaoe  he  at  onoe  went  vp  to 
Walter,  who  had  not  yet  got  orer  hia  temperi  and  ginag 
him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  aaid,  "Now  thaq, 
Walter,  I'm  your  man  till  dark;  ao  no  moore  nnnMnai^  Jmt 
let  us  be  Mends." 

Walter  was  astonished,  and  aa  he  extended  hia  liaiid  aaid, 
'^  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  hasf^.  Ton  will  fargiye  xne ;  woot 
you  ?    We  are  iriends  now,  eh,  Horace  ?" 

'<To  be  sure:  now  and  eTe:^,  I  hqpe^"  xepUed  Hdsaee 
frankly.     <<  I  forgive,  and  as  my  mother  aaya,  foaqnet  too." 

And  then  the  merry  game  went  on  till  the  winking  ami ' 
down  behind  the  western  cLondq,  and  aaid  "  Good 
to  Horace  and  his  friends. 

The  next  morning  Horaoe  jroae  early,  begui  the  itjf 
with  prayer  alone,  and  then  Bongphtluainoiher'axo«m,-idiaBe 
the  accustomed  chapter  was  read,  lAuaa  hotk  mothariaad  maa 
on  their  knees  sought  the  protection  and  grace  of  -Go^  JDpr.an 
the  duties  of  the  day.  Horace  iwent  off  io  achoolTrifli  »»11  .Tua 
lessons  ready.  Walter,  on  the  oAer  liaod,  waa  all  bwhind, 
and  heard  his  tutor's  commendation  of  Horaoe  :iri1k  deep 
feelings  of  shame.  When  aohool  waa  over  Bonne  joinod 
Walter,  and  said,  ''  Come  home  with  me,  and  I  mU  hJ^ 
you  with  your  lessons  for  toanocrow."  Thua  did  hb 
that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  oommaadcif  .< 
"  Overcome  evil  with  good." 

Walter  and  Horace  both  ^gxew  up  to  ]>e 
leaving    school  pursued  theor   atndiea  at 
wished  to  be  a  minister ;   and  .aa  hia  mofhar  8|pj;i||h||lk..  J^ 
was  pious,  and  really  wished  to  do  good  to  flie  i 
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eihe  consented ;  and  indeed  it  was  great  joy  to  her  when 
she  heard  her  dear  son  preach  about  Jesus  and  his  dying 
love  to  men.  She  did  not  live  long  after  that  time;  and 
very  bitterly  did  Horace  weep  when  he  laid  her  body  in  the 
silent  grave ;  but  he  looked  up  to  his  mother's  Ood,  and  her 
dying  charge  was  never  forgotten:  *'Be  faithful,  my  son, 
in  all  that  you  have  to  do.  Try  and  do  weU  every  duty, 
and  remember  that  in  Grod  alone  is  your  strength.  Be  sure 
to  meet  me  in  heaven." 

Walter  went  into  the  army,  but  he  never  thoroughly  over- 
came his  hasty  temper  and  indolent  habits.  But  trials  came 
at  length  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  enabled  him  in  some 
degree  to  subdue  them.  His  early  friend  Horace  continued 
his  attachment,  and  often  did  he  endeavour  to  show  him 
t&e  practical  difference  between  ^^  Impulse  and  Principle^ ^ 
asmles  of  life ;  the  one  arising  from  an  unsteady  and  uncertain 
source ;  the  other  derived  from  Him  who  is  a  God  of  order, 
and  who  will  ever  assist  those  who  steadily  persevere  in 
tiie  paths  of  obedience  and  uprightness. 

Walter  died  in  battle ;  but  ho  left  all  that  he  had  to 
Horace,  and  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  <^GK)d  bless  you, 
my  friend,  and  reward  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 
If  I  had  early  acted  only  from  principle,  I  should  have  been 
perhaps  spared  many  trials.  You  have  been  my  best  earthly 
friend.  You  have  led  me  to  Gk)d ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  by  the 
meixtB  of  my  Saviour,  that  my  many  many  sins  will  be 
forgiven,  and  that  through  his  mercy  I  shall  meet  you  in 


And  now  which  of  these  two  would  our  dear  young  readers 
wirii  to  resemble?  No  doubt  they  answer,  "Horace.''  If 
so,  let  tliem  learn  of  him  to  act  always  from  principle,  to  prefer 
duty  before  pleasure,  and  to  take  the  Bible  ever  as  their 
guide  and  rule,  looking  up  to  Him  who  has  said,  '*  I  love  them 
Aat  love  me ;  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 

H.  M.  Bbwsox. 
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CHAPTER  X. — WOaXUXOt* 

Fob  some  time  longer  Alfred  was  kepi  «  jaimmatr 
which  Ned  was  his  most  oonstaiit  turita*,  evm  gmag  iqp  Ui 
cricket,  which  perhaps  most  "bcffB  wiE  tibink  «  fppett 
of  self-denial,  to  go  and  sit  with  llim. 

''  It  was  all  very  well,  and  ymj  MaA  <£  hii%f*^w 
or  rather  thought ;  <'  but,  just  now,  flia  time  vif^Jmmhmm 
more  profitably  bestowed."  ^H^^V  I 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  end  '^Pffl#  half,  Alfred  WB* 
allowed  to  return  to  school.  His  six  weeks'  abs^nty3  hud 
of  course  thrown  him  behind  the  roat ;  but  jUfired  htt*l  leomt 
something,  during  these  sijc  weeks,  of  more  worth  thim  all  ih^ 
book-learning,  and  did  not  distress  himself  immoderately.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  if  Ned  had  learnt  it  too  ;  btit  Ha^hel 
and  Etta  were  very  different  teachers,  and  of  oourae  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  cleverer* 

The  last  week  came.  Ned's  eyes  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
and  smaller ;  he  looked  heavy  and  spiritless,  and  could  not  at  • 
all  share  Etta's  hopefulness,  or  rather  joyful  certainty  of 
success.  As  for  his  school -work,  he  got  on  worse  than  usual. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  leas  diligent,  but  the  "  Punie  Wars  ** 
were  never  out  of  his  liead,  and  absorbed  aU  his  thinking 
faculties ;  so  perhapii  it  was  soarcely  to  be  wonder^id  at  that 
other  things  fared  b&dl j. 

"Never  mind,'*  said  Etta,  consolingh-,  to  hiin,  when  he  \i  as 
lamenting  his  ill-fortime;  **  if  you  gi*t  tho  pri^^e,  that  wiU 
make  it  aU  right.    Pupa  wont  car©  about  the  report  then  * 
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and,  besides,  the  prize  is  much  better  worth  having.  I 
wouldn't  bother  myself  so  much  about  the  work.  The  essay 
is  of  much  the  most  consequence  now.  Alfred  can't  have 
had  time  to  read  up  much." 

This  did  not  altogether  console  Ned.  To  be  sure,  Etta 
always  knew  best ;  but  still  he  had  a  sort  of  vague  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  and  an  apprehension  that  his 
iather  would  not  be  much  better  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  half-year  than  he  had  been  with  those  of  the  last.  Poor 
Ned !  he  was  not  very  happy  just  then ;  he  even  began 
to  regret  that  he  had  ever  thought  about  gaining  a  prize 
at  all;  for  if  he  did  not  get  it,  all  Ids  ^'trjing"  would 
go  for  nothing.  Etta  was  very  fond  of  him ;  but,  in  her 
great  anxiety  that  ho  should  distinguish  himself,  she  did  not 
perceive  that  she  was  acting  a  really  far  from  kind  part 
towards  him. 

**  I  had  rather  be  fond  of  you  than  proud  of  you,"  Eachel 
had  said  one  day  to  Alfred. 

Etta,  though  she  did  not  give  expression  to  the  converse 
of  this  sentiment  in  words,  yet  seemed  almost  disposed  to 
do  so  in  act,  which  is  the  more  trustworthy  exponent  of 
the  two. 

Aunt  Lucy  did  not  like  to  say  too  much,  lest  she  should 
be  thought  to  discourage  Ned,  which  she  did  not  at  all  wish 
to  do. 

One  night,  when  she  and  Mr.  Graham  had  been  sitting  up 
later  than  usual  together,  and  the  brother  and  sister  had  been 
gone  to  bed  some  two  or  three  hoiirs,  she  was  startled,  on 
going  up-stairs,  to  see  a  light  shining  underneath  the  door  of 
Ned's  room.  Knowing  that  it  was  still  Evans's  custom  to  go 
and  fetch  "Master  Ned's  "  candle,  and  see  that  he  was  safely 
in  bed,  Aunt  Lucy  was  rather  alarmed.  She  tapped  softly  at 
the  door ;  no  answer !  Again,  more  loudly ;  still  no  answer ! 
and,  despairing  of  making  Ned,  who  generally  slept  rather 
■oandly,  hear,  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  almost 
egpactiiig  to  find  the  curtains  in  a  blaze. 


IB  HB   GtETEB  ? 

Ther©  wfm  ttie  caodle  burning  its  Uh  out  in  tll«  acwlcelf 
whilB  near  it,  at  the  table,  his  head  restiag^  oti  on  Ofiesr 
!Rom.aii  History,  and  Iiis  eseay  before  him^  sat  Ned,  fiut 
aaleep,  a  pen  in  his  hantl^  and  his  feet  in  a  basin  of  wat«T, 
which  had  apparently  not  answered  the  purpose  for  wMch 
it  had  been  intended.  Neii  eitarted  as  Aiint  Lucy  came  up  to 
hiin,  imd  lookeiL  very  Lewil_L,i-_L. 

''Why,  Ned,  what  are  you  ^AMoifA&f&t  *^9tiMilbB^  «*7W 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  hmg^mglf**^  ' 

"Yes,  I  know,'^  he  saiawesei^mfyluMBimkmt^^^^m^^ 
I  must  hare  dropped  asleep  ftr  a  mlattti^  FS  g#  1^  iMfi 
Erectly." 

"  I  should  hope  so :  it  is  paffttvNIre.  BfcVtfrftytii'lbcwi  iH 
bed  yet?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Ne^slK^pfif ;  •^bD^tJ^ttlM  F|i#pi 
this  to  do.  I  meant  to  have  kept  amke.  Tm  ml^'lit^Sim- 
hear  you,  but  my  head  ached  ab.*^  _  .     ' 

"  No  wonder.     Ned,  yon  must  not  da  tJue\gmn," 

Ned  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorouflly,  aud  looked  ttp  more  awaka 
than  he  had  been  before. 

"I  haven't  time  enough  in  the  day^"  he  pleads* 

Aunt  Lucy  felt  as  if  she  were  very  hard- hearted,  m  sh0 
answered,  "  Bette^r  give  it  up  altogetl^er,  then.  It  la  not  wortli 
the  sacrifice  of  your  healtli ;  besides,  ftittin^  up  in  this  way 
must  imfit  you  fur  your  other  duties,*' 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  just  for  this  once — -Ettn " 

"Etta  would  not  wish  you  to  make  youratdf  iM,** 

"  No ;  but  she  wants  me  to  get  it,  smd  I  can't  unless  I  "mxtk^ 
If  I  were  clever " 

"  Ned,  Fm  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  cruel  ibr  saj-in^ 
so,  but  I  think  you  have  set  your  heart  too  much  upon  thif 
prize :  you  are  making  almost  an  idol  of  it.*'  Ned  thought  hm 
could  never  think  any  erne  witli  nuch  a  sweet  face  "  oniel ;  ** 
but  he  was  rather  surprised  *  "  It  i  &  maki  ng  y  oi  i  dinsati  sJiod  wi  th 
the  talents  God  has  thought  fit  to  give  you ;  nnd  it  is  making 

you  use  those  you  have  for  XO^^  nmn  tplnr^  f^tli^r  ih^n  Kta  " 
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"I  can't  help  wishing  to  be  clever/'  said  Ned,  with  a  sigh. 
"Etta  would  Hke  it  so." 

"But  eyen  Etta  must  not  come  between  you  and  what  is 
right,"  answered  Aunt  Lucy,  rather  touched  by  the  boy's  de- 
votion to  his  sister.  It  was  all  for  Etta  that  he  was  so  desirous 
of  the  prize,  and  longed  so  to  be  clever :  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  thought  for  self.     Yet,  even  so,  it  was  not  right. 

*'  I  must  not  keep  you  up  any  longer  now,"  concluded  Axmt 
Lnc^.  "  We  must  talk  it  over  another  time :  but  promise  mo 
you  will  not  sit  up  any  longer  now." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  then — besides,  there  goes  the  candle!  "  as 
with  a  last  melancholy  flicker  it  expired.  The  room  was  not 
dark,  for  the  moon  had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  were  shining 
Yesrj  brightly.  Aunt  Lucy  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  for  a  minute  into  the  still  night,  without  speaking.  When 
ahe  turned  round  again  Ned  was  in  bed;  and  as  she  bent 
down  to  wish  him  "  good  night,"  she  whispered,  "  *  Even  one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory ; '  but  our  heavenly 
^Father  made  each  one  to  £11  its  own  place  and  do  its  own 
work." 

Whether  Ned  quite  perceived  the  application  of  these  worda 
to  his  own  case,  or  not,  may  be  doubted;  but,  when  Aunt 
Jiiicy  was  gone,  he  lay  awake,  looking  at  the  stairy  sky,  and 
repeating  the  words,  till  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him. 

"  *  One  star  differeth  from  another' — ^I  suppose  that's  Alfred 
and  me,"  he  thought;  and  then  he  fixed  upon  a  very  bright 
star  for  Alfred,  and  another  for  Etta,  and  a  very  small,  dim 
one  for  himself;  and  then  he  seemed  to  be  drawing  stars  all 
over  his  essay ;  and  then — ^he  was  fast  asleep,  with  the  stars 
ahiTiiTig  down  upon  him,  and  perhaps  thinking  to  themselves 
that  they  might  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  which  would  astonish 
him.  That  little  faintly  shining  star,  which  Ned,  being  rather 
abepy  and  more  poetical  than  usual,  had  fixed  upon  as  hia 
own  likeness — what  would  he  have  said  had  he  been  told  that, 
4JnL  aad  small  as  it  looked  to  him,  it  was  in  reaHty  larger  and 
r  than  the  other  stars,  and  even  than  the  sun  itself? 


are 
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The  AuBtrian  empire  is  one  of  1ii0  most  impsmlnA  ^  tb^ 
European  states.  It  is  more  than  twioe  tiie  iimgnHiMtii  of  tibe 
British  Isles,  and,  among  the  natioii0  of  oottliliilitil  Ikaibf%  it 
is  second  only  to  Eussia.  It  confitto  of  TaxMnm  tanilQcitti  tibial 
formerly  were  independent  states^  poiMOBDiig  diflbcont  Imf% 
rights,  and  privileges.  These  Btalit  htsfe  boA  obtainel  dhiettf 
by  fortunate  intermarriages  of  the  Amfarian  wpihiad]^  irifli 
other  royal  families,  or  by  otheor  poaoeM  ooniracla.  BiiuMi 
happens  that  at  the  present  time  file  Iknperar  of  JbufbAti^tfOim 
over  Slavonians  and  GermaoB,  Itafiaas  and  Taviani  SEim- 
garians  and  Poles.  Between  iiieae  dMeient  pottkos  of  Hm 
empire,  however,  there  is  very  litfie  Vfmpa&j^  or  0rm,  ooaik 
munieation,  and  in  many  casea  a  flioiroTig^bfy  ko0t9e  ipUt 
exists. 

Feeling  that  these  distinct  natlotialltiea  were  a  sourti*  of 
weakness,  the  present  emperor  has  of  late  yt^ars  strongly 
attempted  to  blend  them  into  one  consolidated  empire,  acknow- 
ledging one  central  government,  and  IJLHiig  fiubject  to  the 
same  code  of  laws.  Fur  this  purjiose  he  origin  at  od  the 
Eeichsrath,  a  legidative  body  which  &hould  grant  the  necea* 
sary  taxes  and  keep  a  strict  control  over  the  expenaes.  To 
this  assembly,  which  in  many  respects  reaembles  the  parlia- 
ment of  a  constitutional  eountryj  the  varioua  states  of  the 
empire  were  commanded  to  send  repreaentativeaj  who  should 
assist  in  framing  laws  which  should  bo  operative  over  the 
whole  oountry.  This  scheme  raised  great  opposition  on  th^ 
part  of  the  older  portions  of  the  empire,  and  the  Himgariana 
were  especially  obstinate  ;  indeed,  tliey  still  maintain  that  they 
have  a  right  to  a  separate  diet,  which  shall  legislate  for 
Hungaiy. 

The  attempt  to  consolidate  tho  empire  and  to  introduce 
more   liberal   institutions   has   met   with    the    annroral   of 
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European  statesmen  in  general ;  and  though  they  admit  that 
some  of  the  states  have  just  groimds  for  complaints,  they 
acknowledge  that  the  difficulty  of  ruling  such  heterogeneous 
masses  necessitates  the  introduction  of  some  general  system  of 
government. 

Now  that  Austria  is  j^resenting  itself  so  prominently  as  the 
champion  of  reform  in  the  German  confederation,  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  history  may  be  found  interesting.  We  look  in 
rain  for  any  reference  to  Aiistria  during  the  years  when  Home 
was  mistress  of  the  world ;  but  we  find  abundant  evidence  that 
a  warlike  race  occupied  the  district  about  the  Danube  and  the 
Dniester.  This  tribe  was  called  the  Dacians ;  and  under  their 
king  Decebalus  they  so  troubled  the  Eomans  that  Domitian, 
the  emperor,  fearing  Borne  itself  would  be  visited  by  them, 
agreed  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  paying  them  an 
annual  tribute.  This  was  such  a  reproach  to  the  Roman  arms 
that  Trajan,  a  few  years  afterwards,  completely  humbled  this 
presumptuoTis  tribe,  and  totally  subjected  it  to  the  Boman 
sway.  He  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  consisting  of 
twenty  arches,  and  measuring  3,325  feet  in  length;  but  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  finding  that  it  was  quite  as  helpful  to  the 
Dacians  as  to  the  Bomans,  withdrew  his  army  and  destroyed 
the  bridge. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  empire  many  of  the 
barbarous  nations  that  had  shared  in  the  spoil  settled  on  the 
territory  now  called  Austria ;  but  the  ii*ruptions  of  other  bar- 
barians continued  so  long,  and  the  limits  of  the  tribes  so 
frequently  changed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  specify  the 
locality  occupied  by  each.  In  791  Charlemagne  extended  his 
conquests  to  that  district,  and  united  it  with  Germany ;  and  as 
it  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  empire,  it  was  called 
(kiierreiehj  or  Austria,  which  means,  **the  Eastern  kingdom." 
He  then  colonized  the  coimtry  with  Bavarians,  and  appointed 
a  Margrave  to  administer  the  government. 

As  a  margraviate  it  continued  for  about  three  hundred 
jean;  but  as  in  1156  its  importance  was  greatly  increased  by 
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tlio  addition  of  new  territoiy,  it  Tras  then  made  into  aduAy. 
TIi»'  ji^ovemniont  had  l^ecn  iire^doubly  held  by  the  counts  of 
l'.;mil)«T;Lr,  and,  aftiT  the  province  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  <lu(liy,  that  family  cuntinued  to  hold  the  power,  until  in 
I'JIC)   tlie  male  line  Locame  extinct,   a  war  broke  out,  and 
L'udolph  of  JlapsLur;^  (.'on([uered  Austria  and  founded  the 
pi'isent  Austnan  royal  family.     The  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  house  of  llapsLur^  were  called  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
and  tluy  formed  the  nueleus  of  the  i)resent  empire.     To  this 
state  the  liousH  of  Ha])s])nrg  soon  made  important  additions. 
Styria    and    Carni<da    were    secured    by   treaty;    Tyrol   and 
(arinthia  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
lie-ir  to  i}w  crowns  of  I'ohemia  and  Himgar}-,  became  also  heir 
to  th»'  Austrian  dominions.     Some  of  these  provinces  have 
Ix'.n  losi  and  plained  several  times  since  tliey  were  first  added 
to  Aus.ria,  but  sucli  an  increase  of  iuiluenco  did  they  then 
j^iv(;  to  Austria  tliat  about  ihe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
its  rub  r  was  elected  Km[>eror  of  Germany. 

From  that  tim«*  till  1806,  when  the  great  German  empire 
was  dissolved,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  held  the  imperial 
di}.i:nity ;  and  when  Francis  was  forced  to  resign  that  honour 
h*'  at  once  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Austria. 
JJurin;^  this  period  ^Maximilitm,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
dauj^iiter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united  the  Netherlands  with 
Austria :  and  Pliilip,  by  liis  marriage  with  Joanna  of  Spain, 
rais<Hl  the  house  (►f  llapsburg  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  In  a  similar  way  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was 
added.  Ferdinand  I.  married  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Uun|j:ary,  and  was  liimsolf  cro>\Tied  King  of  Hungary,  5th 
November,  1527.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  llussia  and  l^russia  determined  to  divide  Poland 
between  them;  but  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  disarm  the 
opposition  of  Austria,  Galicia  and  some  neighbouring  districts 
were  given  to  that  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  Austria  were  very  consider- 
able.    The  determination  witli  which  Austrian  rulers  had 
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attempted  to  eradicate  Protestantism  had  restdted  in  im- 
poverishing and  paralyzing  the  energies  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Austria ;  and  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  as  well  as  those  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa,  were  productive  of  great  loss  to  the 
nation.  The  French  revolution  and  the  military  rule  of  Napo- 
leon robbed  Austria  of  some  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  bur- 
dened it  with  a  vast  increase  of  debt.  After  thus  himibling 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  Napoleon  formed  an  alliance  with  it 
by  marrying  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor. 
This  alliance,  however,  did  not  prevent  Austria  from  joining 
the  other  European  powers  in  exiling  Napoleon,  both  in 
Elba  and  in  St.  Helena. 

The  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  gave  to  Austria  an  addition 
of  4,238  square  miles  of  territory,  greatly  increased  its  com- 
pactness, and  enlarged  its  commercial  resources  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Dalmatia  and  Venice.  Since  1815  Austria  has  con- 
stantly exerted  herself  to  suppress  liberal  opinions  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  She  has,  however,  received  several  very 
severe  lessons,  especially  those  given  by  Hungary  and  France^ 
the  former  having  been  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  for  many 
years,  and  the  latter  having  in  1859  assisted  Italy  in  recover- 
ing the  government  of  Milan. 

During  the  last  four  years  Austria  has  shown  a  decided 
tendency  to  liberal  institutions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  safely 
introduced;  and  the  recent  congress  of  crowned  heads  at 
Frankfort  was  an  assembly  which  met  at  the  invitation  of 
Francis  Joseph.  The  empire  is  extremely  rich  in  natural 
productions,  and  if  civil  and  religious  liberty  be  allowed,, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  of  the  empire 
wiD.  be  far  superior  to  the  past.  W*  H. 


•+M+* 


HuMAinTT. — ^True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeamish  ear  ;  it  consists 
ttoi  in  starting  or  shrinking  at  tales  of  misery,  but  in  a  disposition  of  heart 
to  nSkire  it  IVue  humanity  appertains  rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the 
am  My  aiod  prompts  men  to  use  real  and  aotiTB  measarse  to  execute  th» 
mfSmm  mlamh  li  suggestA.— C%ar/<«  Jamet  Ibg. 
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My  uncle  George  is  remarkably  fond  of  aolitaiy  walks.  He 
TV'ill  wander  tlirough  the  lonely  country  lanes  and  fields,  or 
over  the  breezy  downs^  or  eandy  beach,  for  hours  alou^,  and 
always  conies  home  looking  as  bright  and  happy  as  if  ho  had 
been  enjoying  the  best  society.  One  day  I  chanced  to  meet 
hira  returning  from  ench  a  ramble,  and  found  au  opportunity 
to  afik  him  how  he  found  entertainment  in  his  beloved 
solitude. 

''In  various  ways,"  ho  replied.  ** Sometimes  I  have  a 
book  I  am  reading,  to  think  orerj  a  subject  which  interoete  me 
to  cogitate,  a  Simday-siihool  lesson  or  address  to  prepare,  or 
an  essay  to  compose ;  and  I  find  I  can  best  collect  and  concen- 
trate my  thoughts  in  the  quiet  country.  At  other  times  I 
have  to  examine  my  own  Iieart  and  condyot,  to  thiiJc  over  my 
past  life,  the  errors  I  havo  committed,  and  the  way  to  amend 
them,  to  strengthen  my  iaith  by  tracing  the  hand  of  Qod 
leading  me  in  all  my  ways,  to  gather  &om  the  past  instructiou 
to  guide  me  for  the  futuj-ej  and  to  seek  at  the  throne  of  grtioe 
the  blessings  I  require,  I  find  the  trfinquil  beauty  of  the 
country  particularly  favourable  to  devotion,  and  when  nothing 
separates  me  from  the  blue  heaven  above  I  realLsee  more  fully 
the  presence  of  my  Lord.  At  otlier  times,**  ho  coutinued 
gaily,  "I  start  with  a  mind  im occupied,  and  prepared  to 
receive  impressions  from  purroimdiag  objects.  Then  I  employ 
my  time  in  listening  to  the  voiica  of  my  old  friends,  and  a 
very  pleasant  occupation  I  find  it." 

"What  friends?"  I  askod.  **I  thought  you  walked 
alone." 

"  True ;  but  I  pa«8  ntmibers  of  old  &iend%  who  speak  to  me 
in  a  most  cheering  and  delightful  way." 

"Tou  puzzle  me,"  I  said. 

^'Save  you  never  observed  J'  \&  ftOEvtiaaifid^  **hinr 
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fully  some  things,  which  are  mute  in  themselves,  appeal  to 
the  feelings,  and  awaken  reminiscences  ?  The  books,  the  toys, 
even  the  furniture,  which  have  been  handled  and  used  by 
those  we  love,  become  valuable  to  us  from  association,  and 
possess  an  interest  in  our  eyes  which  ordinary  objects  have 
not.  They  recall  scenes  and  people,  words,  actions,  and  even 
thoughts,  to  the  mind,  and  appear  clothed  with  pleasurable  or 
painfrd  recollections." 

"Yes,'*  I  replied,  "that  is  the  case.  There  is  a  summer- 
house  in  our  garden  which  I  can  seldom  enter  without  vividly 
recalling  a  scene  which  took  place  there.  The  other  day  I 
came  across  a  tiny  spade,  which  affected  me  to  tears:  it 
belonged  to  my  dear  little  sister  Alice,  long  since  in  heaven,  and 
when  I  picked  it  up  I  thought  I  saw  her  toddling  along  the 
garden-walk,  her  innocent,  round  face  dimpled  with  smiles. 
I  know  a  gentleman  who  prizes  *  an  old  arm-chair '  more  than 
all  his  grand  furniture.  The  other  day  my  mother  opened  a 
secret  drawer  in  her  desk,  and  there,  hid  away  as  a  precious 
relic,  I  caught  sight  of  a  little  baby's  shoe.  There  are  many 
other  things  I  could  mention  which  recall  pleasant  scenes  and 
moments  of  happiness,  or  speak  with  pathetic  voices  of  past 
times." 

"  Such  are  the  voices  of  my  old  friends,"  said  Uncle  George, 
**  but  they  have  always  something  comforting  and  inexpressibly 
delightful  to  say  to  me.  They  do  not  remind  me  of  joys  which 
are  passed  for  ever,  but  assure  me  of  happiness  in  the  future ; 
they  are  not  shaded  with  sadness,  but  gilded  with  coming 
glory ;  they  do  not  speak  the  language  of  fear  and  distrust, 
but  of  golden  hope  and  glorious  certainty.  Have  you  never 
noticed  how  our  Father  in  heaven  has  not  only  made  every- 
thing in  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  has,  as  it  were,  touched  all 
he  has  made  with  the  finger  of  mercy,  and  wound  around  it 
some  sweet  promise,  or  connected  it  with  some  incident,  as 
encotiraging,  to  strengthen  the  believer,  and  remind  him 
constantly  of  the  unchanging  love  of  his  Lord?  'WbLSCL  L 
wiBk   ti>i0ad  a  thousand  voices    seem  to  cry   a  \kQ>;x&QS^^ 
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predoiis  things,  and  I  sometmiee  feel  bo  elated  that  I  burst 
spontaneoualy  into  a  hyma  of  praise.  Let  me  remind  you  oi 
a  few  of  these.  When  I  look  up,  ^hat  a  promise  oomee  d&wu 
from  the  imlftthomable  skyl  *For  as  the  heaven  k  high 
above  the  earth,  bo  great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  thai  tear 
Mm.'  And  aa  I  gaze  at  the  distant  horkon  the  n&xl  T^ree 
comes  marching  in :  '  A^  far  aa  the  aaat  is  from  the  tre^t,  BO 
far  hath  ho  remoTcwl  our  transgressions  from  ub-'  The  graa» 
speaks  of  the  frailty  of  man,  but  ake  of  the  everlastmg  m&tK^y 
of  God;  *  As  for  man,  his  days  are  afi  gvBMi  as  a  floireT  of 
the  fieldj  so  he  flouri$heth.  For  the  wind  paaseth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  But 
the  mertTy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlaeting  to  everlasting  upon 
ahem  that  fear  him/  The  mountains  declare  Ms  loYing-kind- 
ness:  *For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hiUs  be 
removed ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  ueithisc 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  i>eace  be  remoTed^  eaith  the  Lord 
that  hath  mercy  on  theo/  The  flowmg  streams  remind  me  of 
the  river  of  hving  waters,  of  wJiich  thoBo  who  drink  shall 
thirst  no  more;  the  flowers,  of  God^s  watchful  care  for  hia 
people;  the  shepht^rd  mid.  hifi  flock,  of  the  good  Bhepherd 
who  gave  Ills  Ui'e  for  his  aheep,  his  sweet  aesuranee  that  he 
*  knows  his  eheepp'  and  his  words  so  full  of  comfort^  *  Fear 
not>  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father^s  good  pleasure  to  give 
yoti  tha  kingdom.'  The  birds  eneourage  me  to  trust  in  Him 
who  ^fc^delh  theia/  Even  the  etones  animate  my  s4ju1  tu 
prayer,  and  the  drjh  -elouda  are  *  big  with  mercy,'  What  a 
glorious  promise  is  oonaeeted  wiUl  tiijem.  *  I  have  blotk4  out, 
as  a  thick  cloud,  tliy  trmn^gressions,  and,  m  a  cloud,  thy  ama : 
return  imto  me ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,'  The  tem[>Qfit,  the 
enow,  tlie  rain,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  sea>  the  rocks,  th#  treee, 
the  wind,  have  all  voices  full  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
for  me.  It  would  t^ike  far  too  long  for  me  to  tell  you  idl  Hmj 
say,  but  you  can  nuw  understand  what  I  mean  by  'listwiing 
to  the  voices  of  mv  old  frienda.*  ^'    ^^^^^^^^^^ 

fi,  L. 
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THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER     yill. 

Satubdat  afternoon  arriyed,  and  Tom  returned  as  usual 
afler  taking  the  baskets  of  clean  linen  to  the  different  houses 
at  which  his  mother's  customers  resided.  As  he  entered  the 
gate,  instead  of  turning  as  usual  to  take  the  donkey  from 
the  cart,  he  approached  the  house,  saying,  "Mother,  here's 
something  for  you :  the  nurso  at  Mrs.  Arlington's  gave  it  me 
this  morning.  She  says  you  sent  it  there  last  week,  and 
it  doesn't  belong  to  them." 

**  Not  belong  to  them ! "  said  Betty,  with  a  flushed  face, 
coming  forward  and  taking  the  parcel:  "whose  should  it 
be  then,  pray?" 

"  I  don't  know,  mother,"  he  replied,  turning  away ;  then 
adding  in  a  louder  tone,  rather  satirically,  "open  it  and 
look,  and  you'll  soon  know." 

Betiy  took  the  parcel  into  the  kitchen  and  opened  it.  As 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  contents  she  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her 
cheeks  and  brow  with  mortified  pride  and  the  consciousness  of 
conyicted  error.  There  lay  the  missing  frock  which  had 
caused  Miss  Arnold's  anger  and  her  own  rudeness.  She 
stood  looking  at  it  imable  to  moye.  In  yain  she  tried  to 
account  for  its  appearance  in  any  way  but  as  the  consequence 
of  her  own  mistake.  A  foolish  idea  of  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  servants  of  the  two  families  to  injure  her  arose  in 
her  mind,  but  her  good  sense  soon  showed  her  the  absurdity 
of  the  suspicion.  And  yet,  how  could  she  possibly  haye  made 
tucih  a  blunder? 

Tbe  fomid  of  Tom's  roioe,  whistling  as  lie  oame  ^iiiioTX!^^^ 
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garden  in  all  tiie  liglit-heartedneaa  of  j-^outhj  aroueod  Dt^tty 
from  her  rsTerie.  Bho  hastily  placed  the  frock  on  a  tude 
table,  and  seating  herself,  commenced  pouring  out  tlitf  tea 
in  Bilence.  Tom  glanced  at  his  mother's  face:  he  scare elj 
dared  to  make  any  remark  on  what  he  had  hronght  home, 
although  Bho  had  a  quiet,  humbled  look,  which  might  at 
length  have  encouraged  him  to  speak,  had  &he  not  hoi'self 
done  so,  *'  Bid  you  say  they  ga?e  you  that  parcel  at  Mjs. 
Arlington's?" 

'<YeSy  mother:  the  nurse  ioiU  sue  die  win  geiag  ^  put 
it  on  the  little  boy.  You  know:i^0  a  ftpcfc^lMlMr?-*  flieid 
Tom,  glancing  again  at  the  doudod  &ee« 

"  Yes,  yes,  Tom :  go  on."  HHP  2V 

"  Well,  she  foimd  it  was  a  lilfl«  too  Srge  for  lum,  and  she 
couldn't  make  it  out  at  first;  and  ilien  &ko  looked  in  the 
wardrobe,  and  there  was  anotliflr  aliDiDst  exactly  liko  it,  dad 
she  knew  her  misses  had  only  worked  one  of  thli!^  pattern,  so 
she  was  quite  sure  it  did  not  bdoiig  to  them ;  and  &he  gave 
it  to  me  this  morning."  ^H 

*'  Why  did  she  not  send  it  back  direotlj?"  ^^ 

"  Because,  mother,  she  looked  at  the  list  of  elotlies  in  the 
washing-book,  and  there  was  seven  frock  a  down^  m  she 
thought  you'd  kept  one  of  theirs  in&tead  of  this  one**' 

"  But  I  haven't." 

"No;  she  found  tliat  out  to-day.  She  myn  there  must 
have  been  a  mistake  in  the  book." 

"  Bother  her  mistaken.  She's  made  a  fool  of  me,  that'«  aU 
I  know." 

"Well,  but  mother,  how  was  it  ^ou  didn't  find  out  it 
was  wrong?"  and  he  added,  **  Isn't  that  froek  the  one  Mrs, 
Arnold  was  angry  about '?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is,*^  she  replied,  in  a  half-angry,  h^- 
aahamed  tone ;  "  but  however  it  could  get  into  Mrs.  Arlington's 
basket  is  what  purjdea  me*" 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "I  remember  now,  when  you  ware 
BDuig  it  there  were  only  six  frooks,  and  you  sent  Bally  to  fee 
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if  there  was  another  in  the  laundry.  I  dare  say  she  brought 
you  that  one." 

"  Stupid  creature  !  Yes,  I  remember  she  brought  me  one, 
and  I  dare  say  she  took  it  from  Mrs.  Arnold's  basket,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  I  put  it  there.     I'll  give  it  her  on  Monday." 

**  But,  mother,"  ventured  Tom,  **  you  knew  Mrs.  Arlington's 
book  was  often  wrong ;  why  didn't  you  ask  her  where  she 
got  it?" 

**  Well,  the  pattern  was  so  like  the  other,  I  thought  it  must 
belong  to  them." 

"  I  dare  say  Sally  thought  so  too,"  said  Tom. 

"  There,  hold  j'our  tongue  ;  don't  you  go  on  prating  to  me 
in  that  way.  You  seem  glad  enough  to  find  your  mother 
wrong  for  once." 

"It's  a  pity,"  began  Tom;  but  the  words  were  checked 
back  by  the  recollection  which  now  followed  him  like  a 
shadow — ^the  words  of  Mr.  Arnold.  He  paused  abruptly, 
and  then,  to  prevent  a  word  from  slipping  out,  he  commenced 
whistling.  Tom  could  whistle  very  musically.  In  polite 
society  the  action  would  have  been  considered  a  flagrant 
breacli  of  manners ;  but  Betty  knew  nothing  of  polite  society, 
she  only  felt  with  surprise  and  pleasure  that  her  passionate 
(md  often  insolent  boy  had  checked  himself  once  more  in  her 
presence. 

Nothing  further  passed  on  the  subject  between  mother  and 
son.  The  evening  wore  awaj^,  and  the  Sabbath,  in  the  autumn 
beauty,  dawned.  Betty,  neatly  dressed,  sat  in  her  usual  place 
at  church,  while  Tom  joined  his  schoolfellows  in  the  gallery. 
The  latter  end  of  October  had  arrived,  and  this  was  the  Nine- 
teenth Sunday  after  Trinity.  Betty  had  often  in  past  years 
listened  to  the  words,  and  followed  the  clergyman  as  he  read 
the  Epistle  for  the  day,  but  without  taking  much  heed  as  to 
the  sense.  Now,  as  they  were  read  by  a  stranger,  they  seemed 
to  be  new  to  her,  and  startled  her  into  attention.  "Be  ye 
tmgtj  and  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  yo\is  ^T^^dSi} ^ 
**IM  bD  hittemess,  and  wrath,  and   anger,   an(i  damwa. 
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and  evil- speaking^,  be  pat  away  fi^om  you,  witli  all  malice 
And  be  ye  kind  one  to  anotherj  teuder-hearted,  fargirm^ 
one  anotJierj  even  aa  God  for  Christ' b  eake  hath  forgiven  you.*' 

It  has  been  urged  a!$  an  antidote  to  human  pdda  in  the 
hearts  of  God's  mimaters,  that  Tvhatever  may  be  their  own 
powers  of  eloquence  or  earnest  BJncerityp  the  words  "whith 
strike  conviction  on  the  conscdenee  are  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and  not  of  man.  Botty  truly  felt  those  lioaulvfnl  c^xhortatiocs 
of  the  apostle  to  the  very  deptlui  of  bm  lieM^  aad^MMIrtiod 
in  her  eyes  as  she  listened  to  Ami  ocmoliidilig  mcdiUn  Stai 
read  them  also;  but  as  he  foBoipid  4^  4tojKyMUi  jmA'ftlt 
the  truth  of  the  beautiful  eadtrad^  AtBj  HA  mdfcjifl^  Mm  m> 
strongly  as  his  moth<.^T\  Tlii.*  iiitpi fe*t-iuit  ^li'udLctt-^  ii|jou  his 
mind  by  Mr.  Arnold's  i  oinark  had  con  finned  the  Siinday-ichool 
teaching  of  the  necesftitj  of  obedience  and  honour  to  parentei. 
He  had  been  accuBtomed  Irom  hiB  infancy  to  his  mother's  violent 
temper,  and  looked  upon  it  as  almost  neoessary  to  her  esistauop, 
something  in  her  natuie  quite  incurable ;  Ihai-efore  the  wonk 
of  the  Epistle  did  not  strike  him  aa  being  iipphcable  to  heir 
or  to  himself.  Strange  to  say,  Tom  was  not  to  pasa  ^lat 
eventful  Sunday  with^jut  being  also  aroused  to  discover  that 
the  words  of  Scripture  are  indeed  **proti table  for  dootrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  in str action  in  nghteoufi- 
ness."  Tom  in  the  t^yening  eat  with  Ms  motlier,  and  found 
the  lessons  for  her  in  her  large  Bible,  which  he  2>laced  open  on 
the  desk  of  the  pew  before  them.  Th©  clergyman  began 
reading  the  eeoond  leshon,  Tom  and  his  moth^  tollowiag  the 
words  attentively.  Presently  his  ikce  Hushed^  as  in  totiea 
of  calm  authority  sounded  in  the  ears  of  m oilier  and  son, 
'*  Children,  obey  jour  parents  in  the  Ijtjrd:  for  this  is  right. 
Honour  thy  fath^  and  mother;  which  is  thi^  ilrst  conuBand- 
saent  with  promise^  tliat  it  may  be  well  with  the6v  aad  thoa 
WAjeat  live  long  <ai  ithe  e.^^h.  And^  ye  fatb@F%  provoke  not 
your  children  to  ii^ratli,  but  brmg  them  up  in  thd  nurture  and 
adxaonition  of  the  Loir  J. ' ' 

Baity  was  astoiii«ked :  twke  oa  ^  ^^ss^  Bundav  had  ikm 
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words  of  Seriptxire,  the  yery  services  of  the  day,  been  written 
for  her  and  her  son.  The  very  fact  that  by  the  unalterable 
rules  of  the  Liturgy  there  can  be  no  preconcerted  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  mmister,  makes  these  coincidences,  when  they  do 
occur,  the  mare  startling.  And  yet  these  occurrences  are  not 
uncommon.  The  writer  need  only  refer  to  one  which  happened 
to  her  youngest  sister  seven  years  ago.  In  the  autumn  of 
18.55  she  married  an  officer  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  India.  After  a 
voyage  round  the  Cape,  and  some  very  rough  weather  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  they  arrived  at  Calcutta  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  attended  Divine  service 
at  the  church.  It  was  the  twenty-second  day  of  the 
month,  and  in  the  Psalms  for  the  day  occurred  the  107th. 
The  writer's  sister,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Christianfl 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  temples  of  heathenism,  could  not 
restrain  her  tears  as  the  words  of  this  beautiful  Psalm,  bo 
suitable  to  h^  husband  and  herself,  sounded  from,  minister 
and  people  in  alternate  verses  : — 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their 
business  in  great  waters ; 

'^  These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in 
the  deep. 

"  For  at  his  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  which  liflfceth  «p 
the  waves  thereof. 

**  They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down  again  to  the 
deep :  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of  the  trouble. 

'*  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man ; 
and  are  at  their  wit's  end. 

''So  when  they  ery  unto  the  !bord  in  their  trouble,  he 
deliyereth  them  out  of  their  distress. 

''For  he  maketh  the  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  stiU.'' 

Witiiin  three  years  &om  that  day  the  heart  that  had  eo 
maamtij  reaponded  to  the  Psalmist's  appeal,  ^^  O  \!l;i&\»  tsx^^sol 
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would  praise  the  Lord  for  Us 

ders  that  he  doeth  for  the  childxoi  of  mmk  I"  IumI  momi  to  best 

The  mutmy,  which  spread  toRor  onx  HiBinmlAf  had 
broken  out.  She  was  separated'ftmi  lisr  hinibttll ;  mi,  woim 
out  with  fatigue  and  distress, 'di0  0mtf9i  to  Thigfaiwi,  and 
arrived  just  before  the  birth  dim  MDond  diild,  altar  wbkh 
she  rapidly  sunk  into  a  deep  deolixio  and  diad.  Yattotha  last 
she  could  still  say,  <<  0  that  xneii  wmild  pvaiaa  tba^Loid  Ibr  his 
goodness!"  <<  Though  he  slay  nuHjal  will  I  tvoitjaluiiu'* 

But  we  are  digressing.    Let  Qa  ntam  to  Ifta.  WalMftr  and 
her  son,  and  see  what  effect  hm  been  produeed  hy  the  nil-  ^ 
searching  words  they  Imd  listened  to;  for  txjiiviutiouH  iire  of 
little  worth  if  they  pri>duoe  no  fruit.     Tom  expected  with  . 
some  little  alarm  that  his  mother  would  refer  to  the  chapter  I 
with  a  hope  that  he   rejiiembered  the  words  so   applicable 
to  himself  as  a  child.     But  when  we  take  a  warning  homo  to 
ourselves  we  cease  at  onoe  to  think  of  applying  what  we  haTO 
heard  to  others;  and  Betly  wiib  thinking  too  deeply  on  her 
own  conduct,  and  how  ^ho  could  make  reparation,  to  judga^^ 
the  conduct  of  her  son.  ^ 

On  the  following  momiDg,  when  Tom  left  the  cottage  ta 
prepare  for  his  Monda}'  journey  to  London^  his  mother  said  tof 
him,  "  Tom,  dress  youi-self  in  your  best :  I  am  going  with  joy. 
to-day.  Sally  Wills  and  Susan  Hall  are  here ;  they  can  gat 
on  without  me  for  once  in  a  way ;  and  I  was  up  veiy  early  thitfl 
morning,  so  there's  notliing  behind-hand.  I  haven't  been  to 
London  for  an  age ;  anil  we  tan  gt>  and  liave  our  dinner  with, 
old  Mrs.  Thornton — Btn^'^a  often  asked  me.'' 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Tom,  "how  jolly!     I'll  go  and  mak6 
Jem  and  the  cart^look  as  smart  as  ever  I  can  ;"  and  away  went 
the  boy  to  prepare  for  hi  9^  pleasant  trip  ^yith  his  motlier,  on^ 
wondering,  yet  almost  guessing,  what  alio  was  going  to  da* 
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Truth. — The  study  of  tnith  is  pfjpetTiiiEy  joined  ^th  thtlovt*  of  virtue  ^ 
for  there  is  no  virtue  which  ilenrc.«i  uot  its  ori^n^  ^onv  tnitk ;  m^  en  th 
contrary,  tiiare  is  no  vice  which  bs^  ncit  its  bo^pniimg  in  %  l|rf.    Tmtfi 
is  the  fonndAtioii  ot  aU  kaowlc^*'*   "™^  ^^^  rs^nttarA  trf  an  vA^^^^ti 
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lltcent  §mobtTm  in  iht  (gusf ; 

THEIR     RELATION     TO    THE    BIBLE. 


Itiiittf  of  Hummam. 
CHAPTER      III. 

The  Commissioners  having  determined  to  commence  their 
survey  at  Mohammerah,  the  southern  point  of  the  disputed 
boimdarj  line  (below  Busrah,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf),  proceeded  thither  in  the  Nitocris  steamer. 

Their  horses,  mules,  and  servants  were  to  journey  by  land 
through  Lower  Mesopotamia,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
track  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Loftus  joined  this 
party  in  order  to  explore  the  country,  and  gather  some 
information  of  a  district  once  so  famous  in  the  world's  history. 
Accompanied  by  an  escort  of  one  hundred  Turkish  cavalry  and 
four  guns,  the  procession  left  Baghdad  in  all  due  form, 
'fbUowing  the  road  to  Hillah.  A  Dhefyr  Arab^  a.  ^t^  ^i 
^eemason,   formed  one  of   their    com'^Qai^)  \xi^<^iDL 
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il 


€Bpocially  to  propitiattj  the  people  of  ttie  mterior,  witli  ^ljom» 
as  with  Arabs  of  many  other  tribes^  he  had  cojisidcirahb 
influence.  This  influenDo  was  rertaialj  not  due  to  any  tiling 
specially  attractive  or  eommanding  in  Lis  appoarance,  for  he 
was  exceedingly  ugly  and  dirty,  whilst  his  abba  »nd  kcffieh 
were  in  the  last  ata^e  of  decay.  The  usefubiess  of  this 
functionary  was  very  nearly  brought  to  an  abmpt  tenmnatiun. 
At  BtartLog  his  horse  thr^w  him,  and  he  was  picked  up 
insensible  and  bleedinj^  profusely  fi-om  the  mouth.  An  Arab 
hastened  to  re.store  him,  by  raifiing  him  up  and  shaking  him 
as  a  sack  of  wheat  might  be  shaken  to  settle  it.  After  a 
proper  number  of  shakos^  "^tn  bting  the  blood  rig^ht,"  he 
revived,  mounted  his  horsey,  and  -ffeoom^Md.  with  the  f^st, 
apparently  quite  mired  by  thia  jml&K  sti»d#  of  treatment. 

From  KiHah  their  departuce  was  m^^&fiil  with  grea:t  hlat^ 
a  munher  of  horsamait  liiliig  isx  front,  two  fSaUowa  beatmg 
fimoiBily  a  pair  of  bad  kettle -tlruaas  m  e!ose  proximity  tu  die 
ears  of  the  escplorera,  uml  a  crowd  ai  idlec^  Jimng-  the  road  to 
do  theuL  homaga^  Jkh  tike  outskirts  of  thier  towu  oar  1xi3k^%Smv% 
wer9'  ^hI  mmm^lim  ^  zii  st  ikm^  noiay  ecmpamonfi^  who 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  fajuilies  expatiating  on  the 
liberality  of  the  foreigners^  whilst  tho  paity,  released  from  all 
further  obstructive  civilities,  struck  into  the  hi^art  of  the 
desert.  Niffar^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates^  was  the 
first  point  towards  which  their  attention  was  diree+ed*  For 
two  days  the  route  la}'  through  a  kiw,  sandy  desert :  many  old 
water- courses,  long  long  aj^  dried  uji,  a  few  mnunds  of 
earth,  fragmentB  of  potterrp  brick,  and  broken  gktss  lying 
about^  were  abnost  the  only  objects  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  scene. 

The  cultivated  spots  were  few  and  far  betwasEn,  Laaruiug 
iliat  an  Arab  sheikh  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Loilas 
resolved  to  pay  him  a  vi«it,  and  eudcavo^ir  to  seem*©  his  good 
offices.  A  stream  which  interrened  had  to  be  eroBewl  on  a 
j^nmitave  brid^^e,  constructed  of  a  ainghi  dsi*©  log,  without  rai^H 
-or  jjTotectioxi  of  any  kind*     *T'ii»  fiaf«nt  nmW  wWnk  tmsm^^nj  ^th^^M 
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passage  slipped  and  tumbled  into  the  water,  sending  the 
cook's  stores,  onions,  lemons,  pots,  and  kettles,  floating  down 
the  stream.  By  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  **  stick,"  the 
Arabs  who  had  come  up  to  view  the  visitors  were  speedily  set 
to  work  to  repair  the  bridge ;  a  second  log  was  thrown  across, 
and  the  two  being  covered  with  camel's  thorn,  strewed  over 
with  loose  earth,  the  passage  was  effected  without  further 
mishap.  The  crowds  who  flocked  £x)m  the  camp  gazed  at  the 
strangers  much  as  a  party  of  dancing  dogs  or  monkeys  would 
be  scrutinized  in  an  English  pillage :  the  children  came,  and, 
after  a  full  survey,  ran  off  to  report  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions to  their  mothers,  who  were  gazing  at  a  safe  distance. 

Just  as  evening  closed  in  the  tent  of  the  sheikh  was  reached. 
He  is  described  as  tall,  stout,  short-necked,  having  one  eye 
larger  than  the  other,  and  not  at  all  attractive  in  appearance. 
His  tent  was  large  and  black,  a  Are  in  the  centre  smoked 
densely,  and  the  smoke  after  filling  the  place  passed  out  at  the 
door.  For  a  while  suffocation  and  blindness  were  the  only 
sensations  of  which  visitors  could  be  conscious.  Becoming  by 
degrees  inured  to  the  atmosphere,  they  could  perceive  that  the 
furniture  consisted  of  greasy  pillows  of  striped  silk,  and  dirty 
jueces  of  carpet,  a  partition  at  the  far  end  dividing  the 
apartments  of  the  ladies.  A  crowd  of  savages,  with  counte- 
nances varying  in  expression  ^m  utter  rascality  to  utter 
stupidity,  stalked  in  and  sat  down  to  stare  at  the  strangers, 
and  express  their  opinion  of  them,  either  quietly  or  openly. 

A  black  slave,  with  arms  and  legs  so  long  and  thin  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  flgure  peeled  &om  the  wall  of  a 
temple  of  Barneses  or  Amunoph,  proceeded  to  prepare  some 
coffee,  arranging  in  a  line  a  row  of  coffee-pots,  from  the  great 
grandfather  of  pots,  black  with  age  and  Are,  down  to  the 
infant  one  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  tinman.  One  huge  old 
pot,  carefuUy  wrapped  up  in  rags,  contained  coffee-dregs  left 
all  the  great  coffee-drinkings  of  the  tribe  from  time 
I :  it  was  indispensable  that  some  o£  tic^  ^o\i^\^ 
With  the  beverage  on  all  grand  ooca^OTi&.    ^\ajcfli'^  ^ 


large  epoon,  wMoli  stood  on  ^hre^  legs,  owr  tlie  iire,  tKia 
wortliy  next  produced,  from  some  inscrutuble  corner  of  kii 
robe,  two  Landfills  of  berries,  exhibiting  them  as  If  to  avtar 
iliat  tiie^'  T^ere  genuine  MociJia.  Placing  them  in  the  e?pooa 
aforesaid,  he  baked  them  till  the  aroma  iillod  the  tent ;  then, 
after  jieiinding  tihem  artistically  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a^ 
copi>er  pestle,  he  deposited  thorn  in  the  largest  pot,  miyiiag 
some  of  the  ** old  coffee"  witliit;  all  the  pots  shared  in  thft 
boiling  process  till  it  reached  tho  tiniest,  and  a  c^p  waa  then 
brought  for  Mr.  Loftus's  special  refreshment. 

In  return  for  this  hospitality  tlie  t^heikii  sought  to  avails 
liimaelf  of  liia  visitor^ s  medit^ul  skill.  Mr.  Ijottus  administered 
a  draught  to  him,  and  prescrihed  a  pill  to  fuUow,  Lut  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  tho  pill  ivas  secreted,  the  idiaikli 
probably  intending  to  turn  practitioner  on  the  first  oppoi^ 
tunity,  and  administer  it  in  any  suitable  or  unsrn table  casoj 
which  might  pi-esent  itself,  Xreaviug  thoir  very  primitlT# 
•entertainer Bp  the  territories  of  the  Affej  tribe  were  jims^ 
ontered* 

The  Affej  marshes  sfa-etch  firom  Niifar  almost  to  the  Ferai&zi 
Gulf  J  and  during  the  wot  season  ext-end  from  the  Euphrateif 
to  the  heart  of  the  Jezireh,  in  some  parts  even  joining  thoet{ 
of  the  Tigris. 

About  three  hundred  fiimilies  find  suhsifltence  here— chiefly 
by  cultivating  rice — and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £900  to  th©j 
Pasha  of  Baghdad,  Canoes,  called  terradas,  about  fouriieeiii 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  are  used  for  traffic.  The  hut 
of  the  cliief,  constructed,  BS  were  those  of  hii^  people,  al 
bundles  of  ree<ls  neatly  bound  togethetj  and  covered  with; 
thick  waterju'oaf  matting,  was  forty  feet  long  and  eightet^jt 
feet  high.  Both  himself  and  hi  a  immediate  tetainerw  wftr» 
clothed  in  f  iuh  scarlet  dresses,  and  irere  evidently  the  loader* 
of  the  fasliioti  in  the  locality. 

The  English   vieitora   appear  to   have  made  considomhlti 
jmpn^sslon   upon  their  host*,  espedally  by  the  diaplny  of  a 
dotiblv-bim'elled    gun,   tt!"  "  '         ^  ^   ^-^  ^  ^      ^     ^ 
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highest  degree,  particularly  when  its  superiority  over  the 
clumsy  guns  of  the  country  was  demonstrated  by  one  of  the 
Englishmen  firing  six  times  whilst  an  Arab  was  engaged  in 
discharging  his  piece  once — the  latter  having  to  weigh  out  the 
necessary  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  each  time  before  firing. 
Furnished  with  guides,  the  party  pushed  on  to  visit  the  mound 
of  NiflGetr,  of  which  the  Arabs  in  general  have  so  much  dread 
that  they  will  not  approach  it :  indeed,  a  guide  who  had  pre- 
viously been  engaged  took  advantage  of  a  fog  which  arose  to 
lead  the  ti-avellers  round  his  camp,  till  they  discovered  his 
trickery,  when  it  was  too  late  to  complete  the  projected  journey. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  no  such  mishap  occurred. 

The  beds  of  several  ancient  canals  of  large  size  were  crossed, 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  olden  time  the  Euphrates  com- 
municated with  the  Tigris  by  this  means.  The  ruins  consist 
of  a  lofty  platform,  having  a  brick  tower  seventy  feet  high  in 
the  centre :  this  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  for  miles  aroimd. 
Fragments  of  pottery  strew  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  an 
elevation  some  Httle  distance  from  it  appears  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  city  walls.  From  investigations  made  at 
various  periods  our  author  is  inclined  to  identify  Niffar  with 
Calneh.  The  existing  remains  show  an  antiquity  of  2300  B.C., 
and  may  be  assigned  to  the  earliest  king  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  in  the  cuneiform  writing :  the  name  cannot  with 
certcdnty  be  read.  It  would  seem  probable  that  a  Semitic 
race,  in  the  earliest  ages,  held  the  coxmtry ;  that  they  were 
dispossessed  by  an  invasion  or  colonization  from  the  south 
(Ethiopia),  of  a  people  called  in  the  cuneiform  writings, 
ATrTriiilim — ^probably  alHed  to  the  shepherd  kings;  that  in 
time,  from  a  small  settlement  there  arose  a  great  power  which 
spread  over  the  surrounding  lands ;  and  that  not  only  was  the 
military  skill  of  the  intruders  great,  but  that  they  brought 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Egypt,  and  also 
invented  the  cimeiform  writing. 

Within  view  of  the  moimd  of  Niflfar  are  those  of  Bismaya 
asid  Phaixa^  and  in  the  vicinity  were  a  tnbe  caU^  \!&i!^lik^m 
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I£ecKal>j  an  mdependent  race,  wliom  (from  thair  strotig 
Hkeness  to  t3iG  Jews,  and  otker  circumttaaoes)  Mr.  Loftufl 
inclines  to  identify  with  tho  Eeehabites. 

On  reaching  Diwaniyya,  the  camp  of  Abdi  Pa^hn^  of  Mosul^ 
was  "risible  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tlio  Euplirat^.  Mr. 
Loftns^s  interview  witti  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pasha  i& 
somewhat  mmous  as  illustrating'  the  habits  of  some  of  the 
high  officials  of  the  country.  Mullah  Ali,  the  gentleman  in 
qnestionj  formerly  a  alave^  had  obtained  Ms  high  position  by 
his  cleverness  as  a  buffoon,  having  been  freed  and  then  pro- 
moted, step  by  step,  for  his  antios  and  comic  power.  He  was 
Bitting  doubled  up  on  a  carpet,  wcariBg  a  hnge  green  turban 
and  a  furred  tunic,  looking  exceedingly  like  a  very  repulsive 
monkey  of  immeaise  age.  Hia  appearance  indicated  thejiosftea' 
eion  of  cunning  and  cruelty  in  no  ordinary  degreej  nor  did  tiie 
reality  fail  to  correapond  to  the  appearance. 

The  notion  of  any  one  travelHng^  so  far,  and  "uiidergoing 
such  hardships  and  dangers,  simply  for  tlie  purpose  of  antl* 
f^uarian  reaearch,  afforded  him  and  his  suit©  great  entortaiB- 
ment,  and  as  far  as  he  could  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  he 
did  not  fail  to  do  so.  Deprived  of  ttie  escort  which  had 
aocompsjiied  him,  Mr.  Loftus,  neTertheless,  rather  than 
relinquiah  his  undertaking,  resolved  to  proceed  v^^th  such 
followers  as  he  could  retain,  and,  with  fiixtecn  troopard 
attending  him,  onoe  more  crossed  the  river  and  struck  into 
the  desert.  Aiter  maxry  adventures  wliich  we  cannot  stay  to 
chronicle  here,  they  reached  the  great  mound  of  Ilammam  (a 
flketeh  of  which  appears  at  the  commencement  of  this  ehapter), 
which,  as  it  came  into  view,  looming  op  in  the  solitude  af  the 
desert,  had  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance.  The  ruin  is 
about  a  mile  in  extant.  A  tower  about  Mty  feet  high  risea  tii 
the  centre,  probably  the  rdic  of  a  temple*  A  statue  of  black 
granite,  the  fiiH  sisce  of  life,  of  good  execation  and  correct 
proportion^  was  found  here*  It  had  been  defaced  hj  tho  ilrabs, 
and  used  for  ball  practice. 
j®(jr  miles  further  on  stood  tii©  Mound  of  Fcl  Eda^  on 
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border  of  the  -territories  of  the  Mnntifek  Arabe.  The 
approach  of  a  number  of  strangers  caused  some  very  active 
demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  detachment  of  the 
tribe.  A  black  keffieh  placed  on  a  spear  was  waved  as  a 
danger-signaL  Instantly  all  within  sight  of  it  locked  to  the 
mound,  shouting  their  war-cry  and  dancing  violently  till 
almost  lost  in  the  doud  of  dust  which  they  raised. 

As  the  explorers  approached,  the  crowd  came  rushing  down 
upon  them,  their  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  dancing, 
shouting,  and  flourishing  their  spears  and  clubs.  The  cattle 
were  rapidly  driven  off,  and  the  women,  taking  their  position 
on  the  simmiit  of  the  mound,  added  to  the  uproar  by  the 
shrill  taihlel,  a  shriek  of  most  unearthly  sound.  An  old 
gentleman,  apparently  a  chief,  with  a  long  white  beard, 
danced  actively  in  advance  of  his  people,  and  sang  the  solos 
whilst  the  rest  joined  in  a  vociferous  chorus,  throwing  up  £uid 
catching  their  spears  by  way  of  accompaniment. 

This  demonstration  was  more  formidable  in  appearance 
than  in  fact.  An  opportimity  for  explanation  was  given,  and 
hostility  at  once  gave  place  to  a  very  cordial  and  hospitable 
welcome.  From  hence  the  Mound  of  Worka  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  distance — three  massive  piles  of  ruins  enclosed  by 
ramparts — evidentiy  the  remains  of  a  great  city  worthy  to  rank 
with  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  limited  time  at  disposal 
would  allow  of  only  a  passing  visit  on  this  occasion.  With 
all  speed  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  prosecuted  till  the 
camp  of  the  Commissioners  at  Mohammerah  was  reached. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  Scripture  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Lofkus,  as  subsequently  discovered  at  Mugeyer :  a  ruined 
temple  in  much  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  others, 
and  which  probably  may  be  identified  with  **  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees."  The  name  Hur  occurs  on  cylinders  found  there, 
and  they  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  Belshazzar,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  Xing  of  the  Ghaldeeans  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

Beaeams  sajns  that  NaboniduB  was  ViT^g  at  ^i]t;n&  ^coi)^  ^ccA 
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that  after  bemg  routed  in  the  field  by  OjruSj  he  shut  MmMelf 
up  in  Borsippa^  aad  soon  afterwai'ds  sun-endered. 

The  records  refen-od  to  intioiate  that  Belsha^tjfiar  was  tb^ 
eldest  son  of  Nabouidus,  and  had  a  share  of  the  goverumeat ; 
thufl  romoYing  the  apparent  disorepaney,  and  recMJocilinR  butJi 
acootmta,  inaemuoh  as  Trheu  Oynis  captui^  Kabcmiclfii^, 
Belflhazzar  was  not  only  governor  of  JJabylon,  but  to  till 
inteiLta  and  purx>oses  King  of  ChfllduMi  aJjo.  T.  J.  C 
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Madendo. 


Mii?4(?  Uy  A,  H.  Bioaa, 
Butt  CialUi^wg^jd,  Vii^Oflo. 
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Tlu  ro  till-  (TYstalliiu^  Hlrcam  bursting  forth  from  tlio  throno 

FlowH  on,  and  for  ivt-r  will  flow. 
Its  wavos  uH  tiny  roll  aro  with  melody  rife, 
And  its  AvaUrs  arc  sinukling  with  beauty  and  life, 

In  tlu)  land  wliicli  no  mortiil  may  know. 

And  th(.'r(!  on  its  maririn,  with  leaves  over  green, 

AVitli  itb  tViuts  hcalini^  sickness  and  woo, 
'ITii'  fair  trocj  of  life  in  its  glory  and  pride 
1:^  f«  d  by  tliat  deej),  inexhaustible  tide, 

Of  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

There,  too,  are  the  lost  whom  we  loved  on  this  earth, 

"With  whoHo  mem'ries  our  bosomH  yet  glow: 
Their  relics  wc  gav(^  to  the  place  of  the  dead. 
But  tlieir  f^dorified  spirits  before  us  have  fled 
To  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

ITiere  the  palo  orb  of  night,  and  the  fountain  of  day, 

Nor  beauty  nor  splendour  bestow, 
But  the  glory  of  Him,  the  unchanging  I  AM, 
And  the  holy,  the  pure,  the  immaculate  Lamb, 

Light  the  land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

Oh,  who  but  must  ])inc  in  this  dark  vale  of  tears, 

From  its  clouds  and  its  shadows  to  go ! 
To  walk  in  tho  light  of  the  glory  aboTC, 
And  to  share  in  the  peace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  lovcy 

Of  tho  land  which  no  mortal  may  Vtvo^. 
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OuNiONO  OF  THE  KooK. — It  is  a  common  belief  in  the  country  that  the 

Took  scents  gonpowdor,  and  always  keeps  out  of  shot  of  a  man  armod 

with  a  gun.     I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  yet 

rooks  certainly  show  themselves  keen  observers,  and  distinguish  between 

field-labourers  employed  in  their  vocation,  and  any  idle  saunteror,  armed 

with  either  a  g:un  or  stick,  who  may  chance  to  enter  a  field  in  which 

they  are  feeding.     Provided  that  only  ploughmen  are  present,  they  will 

explore  the  furrows  in  quest  of  grubs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  horse's 

heels ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  they  take  the  alarm  at  once, 

and  withdraw  cither  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  or  to  any  high  trees 

in  the  neighbourhood,    and   watch   the    movements   of  the    suspected 

enemy.     If  he  sets  to  work,  and  takes  no  notice  of  them,  they  resume 

their  occupation ;  but  if  his  intentions  are  evidently  hostile  they  withhold 

their  confidence  and  remove  to  some  other  feeding-ground.     Experience 

lias  taught  them  that  while  they  are  picking  up  grubs  in  newly  ploughed 

land  the  labourer  does  not  molest  them ;   but  when  they  make  inroads 

on  newly  planted  crops  of  grain  or  potatoes  they  are  far  more  cautious. 

As  if  aware  that  they  are  now  robbers  and  no  longer  allies,  they  either 

pay  their  visits  before  the  husbandman  is  astir,  or  when  his  vigilance  is 

asleep.     It  is  usual  for  the  farmer  at  this  period  to  construct  a  hut  of 

boughs  in  some  conspicuous  place,  and  having  concealed  himself  in  it,  to 

fire  at  and  kill  the  first  of  the  party  that  comes  within  his  reach :  the  rest, 

connecting  the  danger  with  the  hut  rather  than  its  tenant,  make  off  with 

all  speed  and  venture  no  more  within  the  dangerous  precincts.     A  belief 

is  prevalent  in  some  places  that  the  rook  has  the  power  of  counting  as 

many  as  eight,  the  number  of  its  own  digits  or  toes,  but  no  more ;  so,  it  is 

said,  if  any  number  of  men  not  exceeding  eight  go  into  euch  a  hut  while 

the  rooks  are  watching  from  neighbouring  trees,  they  will  not  venture 

down  until  as  many  enemies  come  out  as  they  saw  go  in ;  but  that  if  nine, 

or  any  other  number  above  eight,  enter,  they  come  do'wn  fearlessly  when 

they  have  counted  their  toes,  and  are  victimized  by  the  ninth,  who  lies  in 

wait.     This  statement  the  reader  will  I  dare  say  admit  when  ho  has 

verified  it  by  personal  observation.  • 

Pride  jlsh  Vanity. — The  proud  man  is  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his 

superior  merit,  and  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur  treats  all  other 

mortals  either  with  indifierence  or  contempt :  the  vain  man  attaches  the 

greatest  importance  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  seeks  their  approbation 

with  eagemfifls.  The  proud  man  expects  that  his  merit  shall  be  sought  out : 

the  vain  man  knocks  at  every  door  to  fasten  attention  upon  himself,  and 

he  supplicates  for  the  smallest  honour.    The  proud  man  disdains  the  marks 

of  distinction  which  constitute  a  source  of  liappiness  to  the  vain  man.    The 

proud  man  revolts  at  foolish  eulogiums  :  the  vain  man  inhales  with  delight 

the  inoenM  of  applauae,  however  absurdly  and  iinskilfa^l^  «i^mii&si(.^<ej^. 


mo 


Sm^isimt  ^ttesiums  Iff  1^0at. 

Of  thoso  who  judged  Israel  the  naonat  of  flOHlfi  are  faumi ; 

Who  found  them  in  a  sUte  d  gridt 

And  brought  them  very  greet  veEal^ 
But  yet  in  such  a  way  that  power  JAvmB  VM  illowiL 
For  twenty  years  a  native  king  tiie  Xanwlifai  qpP^mmd 

Nino  hundred  chariots  had  lie ; 

He  troubled  Israel  mightily : 
A  woman  did  his  captain  kill ;  a  arardmvmad  <3i6iiMt 
Another  foe  had  travellers  quite  Irfgirtttftud  ftem  tbe  voad: 

The  highways  were  unocciipied ; 

In  villages  none  dared  reside ; 
Until  six  himdred  men  the  judge  kiOed  irilh  a  goad. 
Another  enemy  arose,  and  yexM  linael  80ve. 

No  sustenance  was  found  fbr  beaal ; 

To  caves  and  dens  men  ran  Ibr  rest; 
Till  great  deliverance  came  by  awa  wko  lanpa  and  pitoben  bona. 
A  former  foe  in  later  days  o'er  Inael  nled  again. 

Its  judge  was  bound  with  tUPO  IMir  XQ^» 

And  high  the  tyrants  raised  tbafar  liopea ;  / 

Till  with  the  jawbone  of  a  ass  he  iiew  silioiinHid  ttiML 
Though  all  through  Israel's  histe|r  aabk.  itatecwnla  4o  tSbmoA^, 

Hespecting  them  I'll  nothing  fj^ 

But  this  alone  shall  be  yovir talk: 
The  chapters  and  the  verses  ghf  utea  $11  llMie  iMi  aict^4)(9|»i* 


Itnstart  ta                              m 

Strijjtun 

<OmBt\Qn%  hx  ^lumc  for  5f|ittmbr.      1 

Ktnijif.                                 Ttjftx.                    ^^M 

Eliska 

JcuoiUM.  Ji:)tu!^ii^iUT     %  Ktnics  iil.  %  li:          ^^H 

Ahuah 

JtiioBOAM                                1  Kingfi  xfVt  6i                ^^^H 

Daniel 

Nukvctiaijnczkail                Ban,  iv.  27.                           ■ 

HiCAIAH 

AtijLB                                     1  King^  XKti,  t%.                    1 

AUAB                                       I  Kings  irjd.  16, 20.               ^ 

Kathak 

Da  Tin            ^^^^^A^m.  icfl  1, 11,  ^^^^^^H 
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Sanirringbam  Pail. 


rHE  offioial  rdfiidendes  of  royalty  are  apt  to  imponeBB 
thd  vifiitor  with  ideas  of  splendour  rather  than  q£ 
oomfort.  The  palace  hae  its  pleasures,  doubtlesB, 
£ar  those  who  bj  birth  and  education  ace  fitted 
£i>r  and  entitled  to  enjoy  them ;  but  it  sadly,  to 
most  of  us,  seems  wanting  in  those  elements 
whidi  go  to  make  up  iha  pleasant  thought  of 
liuma.  There  is  nothing  snug  and  oozy  abaut  it ; 
and  for  our  x>art  we  do  not  envy  kings  and  prijouosA 
tUd  golden  gKtter  of  their  grand  dwellings^  and 
oaoBot  hcdp  thinking  thajk  even  in  tiieir  case  thsce 
must  be  a  higher  enjoyment  in  the  less  pveteor 
tiouSi  but  more  home-like  plaicesi  where  soyaUfy 
unbends  itself^  and  sits  ot  saunters  ait  its  ease. 

Thus  Osborne  and  Balmoral  have  a  charm  £q(b 
loyal  hearts,  different  in  kind,  it  may  be,  but  not 
less  in  degree,  than  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
Just  as,  while  we  rejoice  in  our  good  Queen,  and  reverence 
the  memory  of  liie  Prince  Consort  as  a  wise  and  prudent 
counsellor  in  great  matters  of  State,  we  love  to  think  of  her  as 
a  kind  and  gentle  mother,  prayerfully  anxious  for  her  children's 
wel£BTey  and  of  him  as  one  who  delighted  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phsgo^a  tp»».Engiiah  home,  and  nobly  en^pyed the  oidinary 
puaMfa  «f  a  eoasby  geoileman's  every-day  life. 

So  whfl»  WBO  look  at  the  picture  of  Sandnngham  Hall,  and 
hwsy  ilie  Adnoe  and  his  young  bride  in  quietness  theve,  apart 
ftom  •&  ikkb  excitement  whi<^  has  suizounded  then  during 
the  pwisdlrrf  tba  London  season — 4he  constant  whirls  then^id 
mumoBman  of  entertainments,  the  hosts  of  deputatLona,  tbs 
flatteiniip  addvesses  of  oongratulation,  the  bajiqueting  and 
I,  ike  coiisaioiisness  which  even  they  must  feel  that 
•0t  and  eircnxostance  of  their  lives  is  in.  a  c^staix^.  wwa 
*iof  poUio  notonety,   every  moveimoat  xoeoK&a&s  w^ 
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every  step  of  tlieir  process  reported  on  by  the  ^Titers  for  the 
press — what  a  Llesstjd  relief  a  quiet  nook,  a  true  homo,  must 
he  in  their  case. 

Tlio  pnrc'haso  of  this  new  royal  residence  was  completed 
]iist  pre\-ions  to  the  Prince's  departure  on  his  Eastern  tour.  It 
is  situated  about  oiglit  miles  east  of  the  old  town  of  King's 
Lynn,  in  the  connty  of  Norfolk,  and  was  previously  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  who  had  added  somewhat 
to  tlie  original  building.  The  whole  erection,  however,  is  but 
of  recent  date.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  very  plain,  and,  as 
our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  sketch,  the  exterior  is  far 
from  pretentious.  In  selecting  this  spot  the  Prince  appears 
to  have  been  to  some  extent  guided  by  the  abundance  of  game 
and  wild  fowl  with  which  the  estate  is  stocked  ;  but  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  it  was  not  without  some  thought  of  the  fair 
face  and  graceful  figure  of  the  Princess,  and  her  repose  and 
enjoyment,  that  this  (|uiet  coimtry  house  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  residoncc^s  of  England's  future  king. 


Hht  6rcut  |ttm  of  tbc  "j^n^t 


JOHN  CALVIN. 

John  CAL\^N  was  bom  on  the  10th  July,  1509,  at  Noyon, 
in  Picardy,  a  province  of  France.  As  his  father  intended  to 
have  liim  educated  for  the  Church,  he  was  very  early 
accustomed  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  Bomish  religion ;  and 
the  spirit  of  piety  which  the  child  manifested  confirmed  the 
father  in  his  design.  With  this  view  the  early  education  of 
the  future  reformer  was  rapidly  urged  on ;  and,  as  he  mani- 
fested **good  talent  and  natural  quickness  of  perception,"  he 
was  allowed  to  receive  lessons  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman 
whose  sons  had  the  advantage  of  an  able  tutor.  Cabin's 
father  held  several  honourable  offi.ceBmVk^^«b^<i^<^CSh.^!jKjli, 
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and  being  fayourably  regarded  by  the  bishop,  he  solicited  for 
his  son  the  office  of  chaplain  of  Gesine.  John  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old;  but  as  children  were  frequently  made 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  those  days,  the  bishop  granted 
the  request,  made  the  boy  a  chaplain,  and  solemnly  cut  off 
his  hair  as  a  token  that  he  was  thon  capable  of  entering  into 
holy  orders. 

After  holding  his  office  about  two  years,  the  plague  visited 
Noyon,  and  the  bishop  gave  the  young  chaplain  leave  to 
remove  to  Paris  in  company  with  the  young  noblemen  with 
whom  he  had  been  studying.  After  a  short  stay  at  the 
college  of  La  Marche,  where  he  greatly  profited  by  the 
instructions  of  the  excellent  Cordier,  he  was  removed  to 
Montaigu  College  to  be  specially  prepared  for  the  priesthood. 
Calvin  was  at  this  time  so  obstinately  given  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Bomish  Church,  that  he  never  missed  ^*  a  fast,  a 
retreat,  a  mass,  or  a  procession.''  The  EeformatLon  had 
already  made  much  progress  both  in  Germany  and  France, 
but  Calvin  had  showed  himself  its  infieidble  enemy ;  and 
when  hifl  cousin,  Olivetan,  tried  to  favourably  influence  him 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  he  declared  himself 
offended,  and  prayed  the  saints  to  intercede  for  his  misguided 
relative. 

With  the  strictest  observances  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  however,  Calvin  experienced  a  constant  and 
painful  want  of  peace ;  and  the  distress  of  his  mind  soon 
manifested  itself  to  the  superiors  of  the  college,  who  imposed 
on  him  various  penances,  and  told  him  to  pray  to  the  saints. 
He  accepted  all  the  penances,  and  earnestly  invoked  the  saints, 
without  the  slightest  relief  to  his  conscience.  In  his  misery 
he  tamed  more  seriously  to  the  Bible,  and  soon  discovered 
that  he  must  reject  his  own  works,  and  trust  only  in  the  merits 
of  Qhzist  for  salvation.  Constant  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
soon  led  him  to  declare  that  Christian  liberty  had  been  over- 
dnown ;  and  that  when  the  princedom  of  the  Pope  "otqa  «^t  w:^^ 
IjmJiaa^^dam  of  Cbnet  was  tlirown  down.    ^\iea^d^x^^ 
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the  I  ha  Up  >  rf;H;1i<.Ml  liis  father  lie  was  distressod  and  disap- 
l»oiuto(l,  ns  h<.'  liatl  «[iiitt'  ox])octecl  that  his  son  would  become 
a  p-piit  Jigiiitiiry  of  tlir  Cjitholic  Chui'ch.  He  now,  however, 
desired  his  sdh  t'l  iv'iiiovo  to  OrluauH,  and  to  study  kuc  in  that 
rity.  (^iilviii  <)l>.»\\.*d,  and  soon  heciime  romarktible  for  his 
::})ility  :  Imu  ]ir>  also  iouiid  tlmo  for  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  scv»'1m1  rci'oriin'rs  in  that  city,  -svlio  from  Luther  had 
h'ariicd  ''  lh(!  Iriitli  as  it  is  in  JfsuR.'* 

In  April,  l/iiiS,  ('^ilvin  visited  his  sick  father  at  Noyon,  and 
on  leaving  him  lie  Avont  to  study  at  Bourgcs,  where  Mai^^aret, 
(.iuccii  ot  Navarro  and  sintor  of  the  King*  of  France,  had  ool- 
k'ctcd  many  pxlly  men.  Here  tlie  works  of  Lutlier  and 
Meliincthon  vv.rc  frotly  i-oad,  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
ATore  f)2>enly  ^readied :  and  here,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
many  omincnt  mon,  Calvin  began  publicdy  to  explain  the 
Now  Tost  anient. 

On  tlui  dc^ath  of  liis  fathor  he  again  visited  Noyon,  and 
aftci^wards  wcnit  to  rc^imio  his  studies  at  Paris.  For  two  or 
tliree  y,,'ars  tin*  ruli^ioiis  leanings  of  the  French  king  were 
so  uncertain  that  ]»y  turns  both  the  refonnerB  and  thitir 
enemies  enjoyed  temporaiy  triumphs  ;  but  in  1533  the  Papisti 
resolved  to  sei/c  Calvin,  and  sent  their  messengerB  for  tJuit 
purpr)se.  lie  received  a  sudden  notice  of  his  danger  £eoQl  Jut 
frien<ls,  Avho  liastily  twisted  the  bed-clothes  into  a  rope,  by 
which  he  escaped  into  a  back  street.  Soon  after  he  ohanged 
clothes  witli  a  vino-dresser,  and  then,  with  a  hoe  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  wallet  in  liis  hand,  he  suooeeded  in  mt aping 
from  l*aris. 

Wlii'u  Mar^ret  r>btainod  from  her  brother  some  respite  £n 
tho  reiuruujrs,  ("'alvin  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ooenpisd 
himf*ell'  witli  spreadinj^  tlie  truth  both  b}'  writing  and 
t<)aehing.  Soon,  however,  another  fierce  persecation  oom- 
polled  tlu;  refonucr  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  This  tone  ho 
went  to  iJaslc,  whexe  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  vii.,  tbe 
**  Cliristian  Institutes."  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  give 
a  fair  view  of  tlic  2)rinciplo8  oftiio  TeioTinaiT«\au|^aa^< 
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widi  "vafevoBoeio  7ft0  X«M7,  Fmih,  Profer^  The  Sacrammis,  and 
Ckntimm  lAbwf^.  After  this  publication  lie  TopoiTed  to  Italy, 
(m  s  iritit  to  the  Dvchess  of  F^rrora,  a  convert  to  his  own 
opmiou. 

In,  li596  he  TMited  Geneva.  'Farel,  Tiret,  and  other 
lifcnrmen,  had  already  taken  refoge  there,  and  tiiey  insisted 
en  GaHin  nmaining  as  their  pastor.  The  goremment  of 
Qenefu  had  long  been  administered  by  an  official  called  a 
Uihop-prinoe,  whoee  power  extended  both  over  temporal  and 
qpnitoal  matters.  This  peculiar  form  of  government  had. 
introduced  iBfaay  oempiieations  into  the  state,  and  the  dtizens 
had  ^ea^peiied  the  last  bishep-pikroe  on  2nd  August,  1527. 
IMLer  ^m  pastorate  of  GaLvin  the  temporal  aod  spiritual 
powOTa  ware  vary  oibsely  allied,  and  oomplicatioim  continued 
t»  ariaa  therefipom.  Oalvxn,  however,  determined  ihat  Geneva 
liiiraM  he  a  Chrifltian  state,  in  which  tibie  Gospel  should  rule ' 
ike  fsraalieeaa  well  as  the  iuth  of  the  eitisene.  When,  Ihere- 
Isre,  iaanoralily  and  infidelity  began  -to  appear,  the  stem 
pMlor  ttdt  only  publicly  censurod  the  offenders,  but  reined  to 
adaaaniaUrr  the  sacrameirt  to  them.  These  libertines  then 
joined  wiHi  ihe  Catholic  party,  and  so  far  influenced  the 
GI6iumI1  'flMtt  Calvin  and  Facel  were  banished  from  the  dty  on 
laalar  Tuesday,  15d8. 

{}afada  reeeived  a  hearty  welcome  at  Strasbuig':  he  was 
to  form  a  church  on  hn  own  princi^es ;  he  was 
with  tiie  freedom  of  the  city;  reformers  and 
asiiiilaiin  iihi  nngr  rt  arouxid  him ;  and  there  seemed  little  cause 
to  ^fvgrot  'the  change  that  had  been  forced  upon  him.  His 
hsBrt  WMy  however,  eet  on  Geneva,  and  when  the  unbridled 
wioiiadiinan  of  <ite  HbertiBee  produced  constant  miseiy  among 
the  citizens,  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  treatment  of 
Cblviii,  'aad  earnestly  deaived  him  to  vetum. 

flhwaicbiHwead  of  Beptsntbsr,  IfMO,  the'Oounefl  Iveganio 
<t»  ihii&g  KCaater  CaMn  bask/'  .sad  on  22nd 
rdMUdehad  a<oimBoakvaBd  atiUto  ^Mnat&^  tB^ 
wmmtbmg^^iMk  Oe  ^tAmam.   'The  ^ttttrorjB  *f<!BtfniA 
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Oalvin  to  Wumis,  whither  he  had  gone,  mid  there  pi^eaemt^ 
him  n-itli  a  letter,  in  which  the  Council  mo»i  nflectionatelj 
requested  him  to  return,  promising  to  satiafy  him  by  their 
future  conduct.  Calyin  consented,  aod  on  the  19th  August, 
1541,  "a  mounted  herald  was  sent  to  fetch  Master  Jean 
Calvin/*  who  ai-rived  at  Geneva  on  13th  September,  1541. 
He  was  received  with  extraordinary  affeetioiiT  and  for  five 
years  he  hved  in  comparative  peat?e ;  the  state  presenting  to 
view,  ' '  Borious,  moral,  and  godly  men,  who  sought  for  shelUr 
and  light  xmder  the  Gospel  etandard,  and  who  were  delighted 
with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  enjoyed/^ 

A  small  portion  of  the  community^  howeveri  desired  liberty 
to  indulge  their  evil  propensities ;  and  in  op|x>fling  these,  new 
troubles  arose  which  for  niBO  years  continued  to  harasa  the 
reformer.  These  wicked  men  shouted  after  him  in  the  streetg^ 
and  even  ctalled  their  dogs  by  his  name  ;  they  often  assem^bled 
under  liis  window  to  annoy  him  with  their  eongs,  and  would 
intentionally  run  against  him  in  the  street  as  though  by 
aocndent,  Some  of  the  wor«t  cases  the  Council  tre^at^d  witli 
severity ;  but  the  enemieH  of  Calvin  have  generally  charg-ed 
all  their  doings  upon  the  reform  or>  even  when  it  is  known 
tliat  he  counselled  clemency-  The  case  with  which  Calvin 
had  the  mo^t  connection,  and  which  Las  caused  the  sine^rest 
gi'ief  to  Lis  best  Mends,  was  that  of  Servetus,  who  was 
burned  as  a  heretic  in  Geneva,  27th  October,  1553,  Evtoi  in 
this  case  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  Servetus  had  already 
been  condemned  before  escaping  to  Geneva  ;  that  the  opinioa 
of  the  Swiss  churches  was  obtained,  and  eight  dilTerent  bodiee 
sanctioned  the  burning;  and  that  Calvin  did  his  utmost  **to 
have  the  horrible  part  of  the  sentence  remitted/*  and  to  have 
him  executed  hy  the  evvord. 

In  the  midst  of  constant  di^oulties  at  home,  Oalviu  oop> 
trived  to  maintain  a  tbtj  extensive  correepondenoe  abroad  ^ 
He  frequently  wrote  to  the  Pratec:tor  Someraei  and,Ckmniti«irT 
in  England,  and  to  Johc  "  '^^""^^^^"^^"^^^ 

bemdm  constantly  sendi 
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of  the  Scriptures,  and  improving  and  augmenting  successive 
editions  of  his  "Christian  Institutes.'* 

For  several  years  before  his  death  ho  was  oppressed  by  a 
oomplication  of  maladies  ;  but  when  his  friends  entreated  him 
to  take  some  rest  he  solemnly  asked,  **  Would  you  that  the 
Lord  should  find  me  idle  when  he  comes  ?**  On  6th  February, 
1564,  whilst  he  was  preaching,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing 
stopped  his  utterance,  and  the  blood  gushed  into  his  mouth. 
He  never  entered  the  pulpit  again,  but  on  2nd  April  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  church,  where  he  received  the 
sacrament,  and  then  with  a  trembling  voice  joined  the  con- 
gr^ation  in  singing,  "  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
He  afterwards  desired  an  audience  with  the  Council,  and 
twenty-five  of  the  lords  of  the  city  visited  him  at  his  house. 
He  gave  them  many  words  of  affectionate  counsel,  commended 
them  by  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Author  of  all  grace,  begged 
them  to  pardon  his  faidts,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  each. 
The  following  day  the  pastors  of  the  city  visited  him,  and 
received  words  of  wisdom  and  of  warning.  After  these  efforts 
"he  lay  like  a  withered  leaf"  till  27th  May,  1564,  when,  as 
the  margin  of  the  consistorial  register  says,  **ho  went  to 
Qod."  The  day  following,  an  immense  procession  of  citizens 
and  strangers  accompanied  his  body  to  the  cemetery,  where  the 
church  wept  for  her  head  and  the  state  for  her  chief  citizen. 
No  monument  was  raised  for  him,  for  he  had  expressly  for- 
bidden it,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  his 
body  lies ;  but  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  works  and  the 
churches  which  call  themselves  by  his  name,  more  lasting 
monuments  than  sculptured  marble. 

W.  H. 

i+t^H 

BxPOKTMSNT. — ^Be  reflenred,  but  not  sour ;  grave,  bnt  not  formal ;  bold, 
but  not  inah;  humble,  but  not  servile;  patient,  but  not  inaensiblo; 
owiitMit,  but  not  obstinate ;  cheerful,  but  not  light.  Bather  be  swcct- 
tempiffod  than  familiar ;  familiar,  rather  than  intimate ;  wad.  miaISA.^«^ 
wUh'vmjiBw,  Mnd  with  thoee  tew  upon  good  grounds. — ITilliam  P«im. 
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THE  LAW  OP  KINDNESS. 


CHAFTSE     IX. 

Lv  ono  of  thoso  large  houses  in  the  city,  the  upper  stor 
wliieli  were  in  tliose  days  so  commodious  and  well  fumi 
rosidcd  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  family.  The  rooms  at  th 
wore  used  as  })ed-room8  and  nurseries,  and  into  the 
windows  would  blow  the  clear  fresh  air  from  the  hi 
ITampstcad  and  Ilighgate,  and  the  breeze  frt)m  the  riven 
soiitli.  The  fiito  of  London  has  been  acknowledged  as  c 
i\w  most  healthy  in  England.  The  heat  and  impr 
arising  from  a  densely  crowded  population,  and  the 
tigiiit}'  of  factories,  are  objections  applicable  to  nearly 
fTowd<}d  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Amokr.s  house,  so  carefully  conducted,  and  so  so 
lously  clean,   had  also  the   advantage  of  being  very 
and  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  city.      At  the  preser 
very'  few  houses  of  this  kind  exist.      Men  of  business 
rosid«»nces   for   tlioir   fcunilies    at   a  distance   from  Lo 
suitable   to   their    means,    defraying    the    expense    of 
or  omnibus,  now  so  ready  a  means  of  transit.     The 
storios  of  the  houses  in  the  city,  therefore,  are  almost  ei: 
occupied  on  every  floor  by  different  trades  or  offices, 
houses  or  chambers.     They  are  closed  early,  and  left 
altcT  night  to  the  care  of  a  porter  or  watchman,  who  wi 
family  frequently  occupies  one  or  two  of  the  smallest  roc 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  with  fhrnr  aiBter  had  just  fii 
dinner  on  the  Monday  evening  on  whioh  Tom  and  his  n 
had  started  from  Bayswater  to  pay  a  visit  to  Uie  greai 
ITio  dock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  six.     Mrs.  AmoU 
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ordeied  Hghts  in  tke  dra'wing-room,  when  the  Berrast  entered, 
and  infonued  her  that  Mrs.  Watson,  the  lanndresfl  from  Bays- 
water,  wished  to  see  her.  Without  venturing  a  glance  at  her 
husband  or  her  sisior,  Mrs.  Arnold  rose,  sajnng, — 

"  Show  her  into  the  drawing-room,  Barah,  and  light  the 
hmp." 

In  «  lew  iDomentB  she  followed,  and  Betty,  ushered  by 
the  housemaid,  and  accompanied  by  her  son,  entered  the 
TQOKL,  aood  oourtesying  low,  exclaimed,  *^  Good  evening,  ma'am. 
Fve  brought  the  frock." 

Dlie  w(»ds  were  uttered  in  a  choking  voice,  as  if  the  deep 
iMrtifioartian  were  smothering  the  proud  spirit. 

"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  the  lady  kindly ;  and  then 
■Aer  a  pause,  and  to  give  Betty  time  to  recover  herself,  she 
added,  ''And  you  have  brought  your  son  also,  I  perceive. 
I  suppose  he  will  very  soon  enter  upon  his  apprentice- 
ahip." 

''Ohy  ma'am!"  said  Betty,  her  earnest  nature  bearing 
down  eveiy  feeling,  "I'm  afraid  he's  not  fit  to  be  an 
f^pprentioe,  or  anything  else.  I've  brought  him  up  without 
Qtaiag  alxnit  his  temper,  and  he's  as  passionate  and  proud  as  I 
«n;  and  I,  his  mother,  never  taught  him  better,  never  told 
han  it  was  wrong.  I  wouldn't  bring  my  son  either  to 
ne  Mr.  Arnold,  ma'am :  he  isnH  £t.  No ;  I  brou^t  him 
with  ne  to  show  him  that  his  mother  can  own  herself  wrong. 
And  BO  I  can,"  she  added  warmly :  ''  it  is  easy  enough  to 
a  Mnd'i^okecL  lady  like  you.  But  I'H  do  it  io  the  other  lady 
loo.  I'M  ask  her  pardon  now,  ma'am,  if  she's  here,  and 
ymiH  hit  me ;  and  I'U  bless  God  to  my  last  hour  for  the  kind 
wmrds  you  spoke  to  me:  they  were  the  first  to  make  me 
ImI  w^kat  a  proud,  wicked  temper  I'd  got.  And  then  those 
Uossed  woirds  I  heard  at  church  yesterday  moaming,  ma'am  : 
but  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  notioed  ibem  so  much  if  you 
hmUa  teld  me  dbout  myself,  and  set  me  thinking." 

Ae  paused.  The  tsars  rolled  down  her  chseka.  Ms«. 
AxsidWKs  ^wn  eyee  were  oveifloirmg ;  'wbi\»  lionn.  \QKiiafi^  ^ssl 
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au<l  listened  with  luinj^led  feelings  of  shame,  surprise,  and 
l)Ioasuro.  Mrs.  ^ViiKjld  rose  without  speaking,  and  rang  the 
l>ell. 

^'Ask  Miss  ^Vrnold  t<j  step  into  the  drawing-room,"  she 
.^ai<l  to  the  servant  wlio  answered  the  summons. 

In  a  very  sliort  space  of  time  that  lady  entered  the  room 
with  an  expression  of  dignified  surprise  in  her  face  at 
hein^  sent  for. 

!Mrs.  Arnokl  was  about  to  82)eak,  when  Betty,  starting  from 
111  r  Stat,  stood  Leforo  tlie  young  lady  and  exclaimed, — 

"  If  you  j)Ioaso,  ma'am,  I've  brought  home  the  firock,  and  I 
wisli  to  tell  you  I'm  ver}'^  sorry  for  the  rude  words  I  said 
to  you  last  week,  and " 

*'  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  apologies,"  said  Miss 
Arnold  haughtily :  she  considered  this  as  much  a  liberty  as 
tlio  rudeness  ;  and  bedsides,  she  had  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
thest^  *'  low  "  x)eople.  **  You  have  brought  back  the  missing 
article,  and  tliat  is  quite  sufficient.  I  hope  another  time  you 
will  not  bo  so  positive  that  you  are  right." 

^'Indecvl,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  do  hope  I  shall  remember 
A\hat  you  say."  And  she  continued,  with  an  earnest  energy 
which  quite  startled  Miss  Arnold,  "  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
Ijring  back  the  frock.  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
1  o  show  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  being  so  proud  and  positaye, 
and  so  rude  to  you.  And  oh,  my  dear  lady,  pray  forgive  me 
lor  saying  a  few  words !  If  ladies  would  but  speak  gently 
and  kind  to  us  poor  folks  that  work  for  them.  I'm  an  honest 
woman,  ma'am,  and  I  should  have  sent  back  the  frock 
directly  I  got  it  again,  but  I  shouldn't  have  come  here  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  me,  and  to  say  all  this,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
kind,  gentle  words  of  that  dear  lady,  your  sister.  Oh,  ma'am, 
kind  words  cost  nothing,  and  they're  of  more  value  to  us  poor 
folks  than  ladies  think  for !  " 

Betty's  voice  faltered  as  she  ceased  speaking,  and  Miss 
Arnold,  perfectly  astonished  and  rather  consoience-strickeii 
Jiad  not  words  to  reply,  espedaSly  inYxst  ^^sAnt^tk  ^ncosenoe. 
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Mrs.  Arnold  saw  her  painful  position,  and  hastened  to 
relieve  her. 

**  Esther,  my  dear,  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  beautiful  work 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much.     Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?*' 
Miss  Arnold,   glad  of  something  to  change  the  subject, 
opened  the  parcel  on  the  table,   took  out   the  frock,  and 
handed  it  to  her  sister.     As  she  did  so  Betty  exclaimed, — 

'*It's  the  most  beautifulest  work  I  ever  saw,  ma'am. 
I  noticed  it  directly  it  came  to  the  wash,  and  I  took 
such  pains  to  make  it  look  nice.  Mns.  Arlington's  nurse 
tumbled  it  a  little  in  trying  it  on  the  httle  boy,  but  I've 
got  it  up  again  since." 

"  It  looks  veiy  nice  now,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold. 
"So    you    had    sent    it    somewhere    else    by  mistake?" 
remarked  her  sister,  unable  to  resist  a  reproof  to  the  now 
contrite  woman. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  rei)ly  in  a  tone  of  himiility; 
"I  did  make  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  all  that  has  happened 
since  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  as  long  as  I  live." 

Quite  disarmed  by  this  reply,  Miss  Arnold  had  not  a  word 
to  say,  although  her  sister  could  not  restrain  an  involuntary 
glance  at  her  still  haughty  coimtenance. 

Betty  now  rose,  and  was  about  to  express  her  thanks  to  the 
ladies  and  take  her  leave,  when  the  room  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  entered. 

With  her  heart  full  of  the  subject  which  had  brought  her 
to  London,  she  advanced  to  Mr.  Arnold,  whom  she  recog- 
nised by  Tom's  respectful  bow  to  him,  and  courtesying,  said, — 
"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  please,  I've  brought  home  the  article  that 
was  missing :  the  lady  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  his  pleasant,  cheerful 
voice  scattering  to  the  winds  all  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of 
each  person  in  the  room,  "  I  don't  imderstand  these  things.  I 
dare  say  it  is  all  right.  But  I  see  you  have  brought  your  boy 
witih  you :  has  he  been  apprenticed  yet  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied;  "but,  sir,  I've  B\«y%3L «k.\Qii%  NasskS^^ 
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aiifl  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  trouble  you  about  my  afGEurs :  I 
don't  dosone  it.  Your  lady  will  teU  you  why  I  think  my  boy 
isn't  fit  for  an}  thin*j:  yon  miglit  want  to  do  for  him." 

*'  If  you  mean  on  account  of  what  you  said  just  now,  when 
you  first  came  in,  ^frs.  Watson,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold  kindly, 
"I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Arnold  would  be  tho  best 
person  in  the  world  to  advise  you  how  to  act." 

As  she  spulce  she  glanced  at  Miss  Arnold.  Her  brother 
imderstood  at  once  that  his  wife  wished  him  not  to  speak  to 
Betty  in  the  i»resence  of  his  sister.  Ho  opened  a  door  leading 
1o  an  inner  apartment,  and  said, — 

''  W<11,  Mrs.  Watson,  as  my  wife  seems  to  think  I  can  advise 
you  about  your  son,  step  this  way,  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
what  it  seems  you  have  already  told  her." 

**  Mind  you  explain  everything,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  the 
lady,  as  slie  pre})ared  to  follow  Mr.  Arnold. 

**I  will,  ma'am,  indeed  I  will,"  said  Betty,  courteejnng  to 
the  ladies. 

Tom  also  turned  and  bowed  Anth  a  natural  ease  that 
stirj)rised  Miss  Arnold.  In  a  few  moments  tho  door  closed 
upon  them ;  and  our  st(n*y  of  the  effect  of  the  "  law  of 
kindness,-'  is  also  at  an  end.  But  our  readers  shall  hear  the 
result,  and  also  how  completely  that  interview  changed  the 
ftiture  i)rospects  of  both  mother  and  son. 

Tom  has  now  been  with  Mr.  Arnold  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  3'ears ;  at  first  as  ollice-boy,  then  as  dork,  and  latterly  as 
confidential  assistant  and  head  manager.  As  soon  as  his  salary 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  he  took  one  of  the  small  houses  then  so 
rapidly  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bays  water,  disposed  of 
his  mother's  business  and  cottage  profitably,  and  with  the 
proceeds  furnished  the  house  he  had  taken.  On  being 
promoted  to  his  present  lucrative  situatioii  he  married 
respectably ;  but  nothing  could  induce  his  moliier  to  reside 
in  the  new  and  large  house  with  him  and  his  wife. 

*'No,  Tom,  no,"  slie  woidd  say:  "I  know  my  temper  ioo 
n-oU.    It  was  not  cheeked  early  m'^e  "Vyj  ^lAtclft^ftB^  eu  yours 
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was.  I  should  be  only  an  annoyance  to  you  and  your  wife,  a 
misery  to  myself,  and  a  bad  example  to  your  children.  Thank 
God,  you  have  chosen  a  wife  who  knows  how  to  rule  her 
tongue.  Perhaps  she  is  not  quite  so  gentle  and  good  as  oui* 
dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  but  you  did  well  to  choose  one  as  near  like 
her  as  you  could." 

Miss  Arnold  never  &TgQi'  tiiis  atartlixig  example  of  the  power 
of  the  law  of  kindness  in  hat  autar's  tongue;  but  she  made  the 
discovery  too  late^  and  aitboii^  a  oontciouBneBS  of  her  fault 
brought  her  at  laiit  to  the  &et  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,  to  aeek  &r  atoefngtk  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  yet 
to  the  present  day  she  lammrti  in  bitter  mxaaw  over  these 
outbreaks  of  ieaq^.  Semetimee  it  has  oeeasioned  the 
inquiry  from  those  aronBd  hexv  ^"Cia  IGss  Arnold  be  really 
a  Christian?" 

Ah,  gentie  readesv  JoaOi  is  Hie  time  in  whioh  to  cultivate 
this,  one  of  the  biigbtesti  arneinents  aeodbediby  king  Solomon 
to  a  good  wife;  whose  higjiest  pause  itLiSi.tkat;"  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindneafc" 

Bfjmamx  Maky. 


Laboviu — ^The  man  ne  aocwmipHih,  IIib  moan^o  hsra  to  accomplish. 
All  things  axe  full  of  labour,  aod  tiuntee  the  mure  wb  eHiiiire,  the  more 
we  care,  and  Hie  mon  we  toil,  to  eeeuro  our  acquuittoBSi  €k>od  men  can 
never  retire  from  their  irorks  of  benevolence.  Their  foitrni©  ia  never  made. 
I  never  heard  of  an  apostle,  prophet,  or  public  benefactor,  retiring  from  their 
respective  fields  of  labour.  Moses,  and  Paul,  and  Petor,  died  with  their 
harness  on.  So  did  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  others 
4111  dfleerving,  though  not  so  well  known  to  fame.  We  are  inured  to  labour. 
It  was, first  a  duty :  it  is  now  a  pleasure.  Still  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
overworking  man  and  beast,  mind  and  body.  The  main-spring  of  a  watch 
If  t!be  better  for  occasional  repose.  The  muscles  of  an  elephant,  and  tiie 
-wings  of  «  swift  bird,  are  at  length  fadgued.  Heaven  givee  reet  to  theesith 
I  it;  and  winter  ie  more  pregnant  with  bloMinffl  io4iiss»il 
:  with  it«  fiowen  and  fraiUu — A.  Camj|»bf(L 
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|[eant  grscohmes  in  tbe  (Bn%i; 

THEIK     RELATION     TO    THE     BIBLE* 


On  hearing  the  report  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus,  Qeneral 
Williams  at  once  comiiiissioned  him  to  return  and  oottimenoe 
some  excavations  at  Warka.  Laying  in  a  stock  of  keffiehBy 
dresses,  tobacco,  pipes,  dates,  needles,  &c.,  for  barter  or  fio# 
presents,  and  taking;  only  nine  attendants,  considering  that  on 
account  of  the  disliko  of  the  Arab«  to  the  Turks  he  was  safBr 
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without  troops  than  with  them,  Mr.  Lofkus  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  the  Jezireh.  Three  days'  journey  brought  him  to  Suk- 
es-Sheioukh,  where  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Sheikh 
Fahad  (the  tiger),  one  of  the  most  powerful  Arab  chiefs,  whose 
good-wiU  it  was  important  to  secure.  Fahad  was  tall,  stout, 
handsome,  and  energetic ;  his  eyes  expressiyo  of  kindness  and 
good  humour,  but  evidently  capable  of  assuming  a  very 
difiPerent  aspect. 

He  received  the  traveller  very  graciously,  granted  his 
request  for  an  escort,  and  assured  him,  "Tour  property  will 
be  as  safe  as  if  in  the  shadow  of  my  tent."  A  letter  was  at 
once  written  to  his  deputy  at  Duraji,  instructing  him  to  see 
the  stranger  safely  across  the  Euphrates  to  Warka,  and  hack 
again.  This  part  of  the  business  being  satisfactorily  concluded, 
a  number  of  the  tribe  entered  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  chief, 
and  to  gaze  at  his  visitor.  Before  long  the  tent  was  com- 
pletely crowded  by  about  two  hundred  swarthy  Arabs.  Each 
man  of  rank,  as  he  entered,  advanced  to  the  centre,  salaamed 
to  the  chief,  and  then  marched  directly  to  his  place  on  one  of 
the  strips  of  carpet  which  were  spread  out  for  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  the  company.  Though  no  room  appeared,  yet 
they  contrived  to  drop  straight  down,  and  wedge  themselves 
into  the  mass.  At  a  few  hours'  notice  Fahad  could  muster 
50,000  well-armed  warriors.  Two  chiefe  received  Mr.  Loftus 
into  their  charge  on  his  departure,  being  thus  admonished  by 
their  superior :  "  You  see  this  Beg.  Attend  him.  Do  what  he 
wishes.  Bring  him  back  in  safety  to  this  tent."  The  winter 
had  now  set  in,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  wind,  passing 
over  a  soil  full  of  saltpetre,  made  the  plain  resemble  an 
immense  refrigerator.  The  Arabs,  with  their  bare  feet  in  the 
iron  stirrups,  were  benumbed  with  cold,  and  frequently  fell  to 
the  ground.  At  the  encampment  the  scanty  brushwood 
afforded  only  the  means  of  kindling  miserable  fires,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  cold  even  more  sensibly  felt. 

Axriving — after  two  days  of  this  kind  of  ttov^Y^Tv^ — ^^ 
Drni^  an  die  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Debbi,  ^^  QL'e^xiJc^  ^^ 
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FixJiad,  rocoivod  Mv.  Loitiis  witli  great  resj^eot.  A  meal  more 
plentiful  tliaii  imitiiij;-  was  quickly  provided:  a  dirty  reed 
basket  was  lillod  ^\itli  irosh-baked  bread;  gi'illed  shoulders  of 
lamb,  aud  a  bowl  oi'  Itl-bcn,  or  sour  uiilk,  completed  the  bill  of 
fa r 0 .  Th e  li u n iLj^er  < ' X (.i t >  ■.  1 1  > y  a  long,  cold  ride,  howovor,  rendered 
the  roj''^^'^^  ^'^'ly  '\^"olcolIlo ;  and  ai)plying  tliemselves  to  the  pro- 
Aisinns  wiib  I'mi^^ors  and  teeth,  the  contents  of  the  basket  were 
speedily  diminished.  Passing  out  soon  afterwards,  it  was 
iound  that  ilie  bones  liad  been  consigned  to  the  teeth  of  two 
or  tlirco  favour(Hl  Arabs,  around  whom  stood  a  hungry  crowd, 
waiting  tJio  ehaneo  of  obtaining  a  pai"t.  Very  speedily  a  gang 
of  liib<  Mirers  was  ongaLced,  and  excavations  commenced  At  the 
mound  of  Warka.  The  work  was  evidently  anything  but 
light,  as  far  as  the  prineipal  was  concerned.  Mr.  Lo£tus  had 
a  walk  of  six  miles  at  sunrise ;  the  task  of  keoi>ing  the  work- 
men In  view  all  day,  struggling  from  place  to  ]}lace  over  the 
moimd  tlirongli  loose  sand;  at  simset  a  walk  back  to  Uie 
camp.  AftcT  a  short  repast,  jjlans  had  to  bo  laid  down,  the 
journal  written,  and  sucli  objects  as  had  been  gained  during 
the  day  carefully  ])acked. 

The  chief  workman  was  one  Budda,  a  shrewd,  active  fellow, 
wlio  had  long  been  engaged  in  digging  for  gold  in  the  mounds. 
1T(^  was  the  leader  wliether  in  a  chorus  or  a  fight,  had  more 
inlluonco  than  tlio  iSlioikh,  was  appealed  to  as  judge  in  most 
<lisputes,  and  will  doulilless  bo  dubbed  an  Imam  at  death. 

His  son  Gunza,  the  next  in  order,  had  a  long,  hatohet  face, 
well-gi-eased  locks,  carefully  plaited  by  his  newly  maxiied 
wife,  a  shrill  voic^o,  an  ospeciiiUy  brown  skin,  and  could  bur- 
row in  a  hole  apparently  too  small  to  admit  him. 

1  lis  cousin,  »Suweyd,  was  taU  and  handsome,  very  proud  of 
his  short  spear,  and  long,  curling  hair,  innocent  of  the  comb. 
All  concurred  in  thinking  that  gold  was  the  object  of  search. 
Amidst  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the  work  was  not 
without  its  x)leasant  asi)ects.  The  scenes  at  evening  were  truly 
patrian^hul.  Here,  in  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  the  soenaB  of 
old' world  history  were  being  enacV^A.  okoj^MstrntluHit  change. 
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The  oaaip  was  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds ;  the  asses  and 
oamels  were  driven  daily  to  browse  near  the  Euphrates,  an 
to  bring  water  fixun  the  river ;  the  women  ground  their  com 
and  baked  their  flat  loaves  in  native  ovens  for  the  whole  cosb- 
munity.  When  supplies  were  needed  they  had  to  be  brought 
&om  Suk-es-Sh^oukh,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  diffi^ 
cultieB  of  distribirting  the  daiJy  pay  were  at  first  considerable. 
No  small  coin  could  be  had :  the  amount  was  therefore  paid  to 
one  to  distribute  among  fi>ur  or  Ave.  Violent  disoussioni 
arose  over  these  delicate  transactions;  furious  and  wild  ^at* 
damations  often  broke  the  stillness  of  the  n:^t ;  and  when 
the  a^air  had  apparently  cooled  down  to  a  settlement,  it  would 
suddenly  break  out  again  worse  than  ever.  The  red  glare  of 
the  flre  oft  lighted  i:^  the  dusky  forms  which  flitted  round  it  in 
stonny  controversy. 

The  chief  ruin  at  Warka,  called  the  Buwariyya,  is  shut  lA 
by  earthen  ramparts,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high,  in  others 
nearly  level  with  the  plain.  An  extensive  platform  extends 
nearly  to  the  walls,  varying  in  height  from  twonty  to  flfty  feet, 
and  cut  in  two  by  a  deep  channel. 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  portion  rise  masses  of 
bricks  round  the  ruins  of  two  buildings. 

The  worn  aspect  of  the  place  shows  that  an  immense  period 
has  eli^sed  since  they  were  raised  above  the  surrounding 
deaert.  Some  parts  are  thickly  strewn  with  black  scoria,  as 
though  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  flre.  The  city 
evidently  extended  several  miles  beyond  the  walla. 

Two  miles  &om  Buwariyya  is  the  dome-shaped  hiU  of 
NufE^iy  almost  equal  to  the  central  ruin  in  height.  Several 
othora  are  idustered  around.  Forlorn  splendour  and  unbroken 
solitude  reign  here.  Moat  of  the  Arabs  shun  the  site  jts  «a 
abode  of  evil  spirits :  none  will  pass  the  night  iliere. 

The  view  around  is  desolate  in  the  extreme :  seldom  is  a 
tent  viflLble.    So  it  must  have  stood  for  about  eighteen  hundred 
M  so  wonder  its  history  is  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  idie  ^^ai^ 
[  waJUa  o£  flua-dried  brick  ma^  \)q  ^sra»^^8!Ds^^^gBL« 
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out  tlieir  circuit,  an  iirogiilar  circle  five  miles  and  a  lialf  in 
circumferonco.  On  tlio  north-east  side  they  are  still  about 
fifty  feet  liigli,  and  tho  immense  mass  of  fallen  material  shows 
that  tliey  niupt  have  l)een  much  higher.  In  width  they  are 
about  twent}'  feet.  Many  breaks  occur  in  the  line :  some  of 
these  were  x)robably  gateways.  Turrets  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  fifty  feet.  Glazed  pottery,  inscribed  bricks,  and  glass,  are 
found  strewed  over  tlie  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  Buwa- 
riy>'a  are  tlie  relics  of  a  tower  twenty  feet  square,  built  of  sun- 
dried  T)ricks.  Unlike  many  of  the  remains  found  in  Chaldsea, 
it  has  not  a  facing  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  but  is  strengthened  by 
great  ])uttro89es  instead,  a  primitive  arrangement  which  testi- 
fiefl  to  its  great  antiquity. 

Sir  IT.  l^'lwlin8on  read  the  name  of  King  Urukh  on  the 
inscripti()ns,  wliich  record  the  dedication  of  the  edifice  to  Sin — 
the  Moon — by  tliat  king,  who  is  suj^posed  to  have  lived  about 
2230  B.C. 

Inscriptions  of  Sin-Shada,  who  lived  about  1500  B.C.,  have 
also  been  found.  Probably  he  restored  or  altered  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  structure  built  by  Urukh  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  before,  just  as  Nebuchadnezzar  repaired  the  Birs- 
Nimrud,  which  was  built  five  hundred  years  before  his  time. 

The  most  interesting  ruin  at  Warka  was  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  former  one.  Enclosed  in  a  large 
quadrangle,  seven  and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  it  was  entered 
on  two  sides  hy  large  courts,  on  the  third  by  a  terrace  and 
steps.  It  receives  its  name  from  Wuswas,  a  negro,  who  some 
years  ago  excavated  there  for  gold,  and  of  whose  fiate  sundry 
fearful  legoiids  are  still  current.  Like  all  Babylonian  buildings, 
it  stands  on  a  platform,  fifty  feet  high  in  this  instance.  Exca- 
vations were  commenced  here.  The  very  large  quantity  of 
fallen  material,  however,  greatly  impeded  the  work,  and 
increased  its  liazard.  In  course  of  time  an  exterior  wall 
was  laid  bare,  gi-vang  the  first  glimpse  of  exterufr  Babylonian 
architecture.  Tho  poiiion  of  tiie  wall  thus  revealed  was 
1 74  feet  in  length,  and,  in  parts,  ^%  i^&^  ^"^^^    It  was  ( 
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gniahed  by  no  great  beauty,  but  was  eyidently  of  immense 
8120,  and  must  baye  possessed  great  grandeur  of  effect  from  its 
vast  proportions.  A  narrow  terrace  at  its  base  runs  along  the 
whole  length.  The  wall  rises  £rom  it  in  one  tmbroken 
perpendicular  line  without  any  moulding,  but  subdivided  by 
slight  recesses  twelve  and  a  half  feet  long;  a  very  plain, 
unsightly  decoration,  but  eminently  original.  Seven  half- 
oolumns,  clustered  together  in  groups  like  palm  logs,  £rom 
whieh  they  are  evidently  d^ved,  occur  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  building.  The  columns,  having  no  cornice,  capital,  or 
base,  are  similaT  to  some  found  in  Egypt,  evidently  of  the 
most  primitive  times,  and  common  to  early  civilization.  Above 
the  centre  of  each  group  of  columns  was  a  stepped  recess, 
imrmounted  by  a  larger  and  smaller  crescent,  sacred  emblems. 
Over  the  first  and  seventh  columns  was  a  chasing  or  groove, 
and  the  rest  of  the  front  was  divided  by  these  chasings,  seven 
inches  deep,  rising  from  the  base  to  the  highest  point  dis- 
covered.  Similar  chasings  occur  at  the  moimds  of  Sinkara 
and  Mugeyer,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Babylonian  architecture.  The  wall  had  been  coated  with 
plaster  from  two  to  four  inches  thick. 

It  is  singular  that  though  such  extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  at  Nineveh,  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  exterior 
architecture  have  been  found.  A  small  portion  was  uncovered 
at  Khorsabad  about  the  time  of  this  discovery  at  Wuswas, 
and  the  points  of  resemblance,  especially  the  same  rude 
columns  and  recesses,  very  plainly  indicated  a  common  origin. 
Those  which  were  subsequently  discovered  at  Nimroud  by 
Colonel  Bawlinson  partake  of  the  same  characteristics,  and 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  this  was  the  prevailing  type  of 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  architecture.  The  interior  exca- 
fation  showed  that  the  general  arrangements  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  room  discovered  were  fifty-seven  feet  by  thirty 
fret ;  of  the  smallest,  nine  feet  by  thirty  feet.  The  waUs  were 
fhitared,  but  no  tr&ce  of  colour  was  vimble.  Pot^o\a  ^i  ^id.\j^- 
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wootl  were  found,  and  npei'tures  in  the  Trails  for  beams,  about 
twelve  fiol  from  the  brick  pavement,  were  still  distinguishable. 
Mr.  Loftus  con- lu<lr:*s  tluit  the  roofs  must  have  been  arched^ 
and  not  siii>[".)ii' d  l.y  ■  illar«,  as  has  been  ossmned^ith  regard 
to  ilie  Xinevrh  p.iLic  •:  j.  Tho  immense  quantity  of  rubbish 
which  lills  t]io  <  liai;i]»"rs  iUvoiirs  this  supj)Osition ;  as  does  the 
fact  tluit  the  v.iills  at  ^\"uswas  were  of  great  thickness,  thicker 
at  the  sides  ilian  j^l  tli-j  mds,  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  tlie  Yi)Ov\.  That  tlio  use  of  the  ardi  was  knowx^  to 
Assyrian  l)uihlev<,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  a  munificent 
ont'  .*U.  Khorsahad. 

The  sculpture  1  slal)s  whi(?h  vrero  so  plentifully  employed  at 
Nineveh  liave  no  ( ounlei-j>arts  at  Warka.  Coloured  enamelled 
bricks  Mipplv  their  place.  In  one  biulding  a  wall  built  of 
terra-coita  ctnn  s  was  foimd.  Tho  cones  were  about  three 
and  a  half  inrhes  lonir,  and  were  arranged  in  triangles, 
iliani«mds,  zii;-'^*'^;^?^?  siripe.s,  and  other  combinations.  In 
anotlier,  layers  of  brick  alternated  with  rows  of  conical  vases. 

The  m«/notony  of  their  eniplojTnent  began  very  soon  to  tell 
upon  thr  Arabs.  Ac(  astomed  to  the  wild  life  of  the  desert, 
th<>y  could  not  f^elile  do^Mi  to  tho  work  of  fellahs.  Frequent 
alarms  of  attacl:,  however,  oporatod  as  a  safety-valve  for  their 
fe<'liuj.s  and  in;.de  ili-^m  much  more  contented  than  they 
<>th»Tv\i>('  would  ha^se  uo^-n.  A  man  on  the  mound  waving  a 
I  lack  vi\[r  rii  a  spt.-ar  wuidd  throw  the  whole  company  into  a 
fernicTit.  Too^s  were  thrown  down,  and,  like  Nohemiah'a 
workm  11,  each  man,  pTasx)ing  his  weapon,  was  ready  in  a 
mom«.-nl  to  -xaiher  round  the  cliiof. 

After  yelliui:;,  dancing,  gnmting,  and  throwing  up  their 
spears  in  wild  excitement  till  they  were  exhausted,  they  would 
•j^'adually  cool  <lown,  and  all  would  return  to  work  afiber  this 
little  relaxation  with  hearty  good- will.  The  threatened 
danger  jL^onerally  ])rovod  to  be  nothing  very  formidable. 

The  return  from  >\'ork  at  evening  also  afforded  opportunity 
for  similar  display:?.  IVIany  would  2)erform  the  war-dance  on 
t/jcir  way  to  the  encampment,  ot  engage  in  mock  eombaty 
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advaoing,  xetiiaiig,  yelling,  and  titrowing  up  their  gpears. 
Some  woiild  appear  to  defend  their  exnpkyyer ;  irhilst  &Dhen 
wouU  oharge  kLm,  grioning  with  delight  whea  they  contrived 
to  pass  their  spears  very  near  him ;  though  tfae  refleotioii  that 
a  fklae  step  of  the  hoose  or  an  unsteadiness  of  the  rider  might 
hare  caused  the  spear  to  pass  through  his  head  instead  (s£piui 
it,  was  zftot  oaleulated  to  render  the  amusemfint  specially  agree- 
able to  ibe  gentlaman  ia  question. 


Is  i^  €Ubtx? 
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THE     PEIZE     ESSAY. 


CHAPTER  XT. — THE  TRIZE  ESSAY. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  speeches.  Tha  essays  had  been 
taken  to  school,  and  were  to  be  given  in  in  the  course  of  the 
afitemoozL  The  meaning's  examination  was  over,  and  the 
boys  were  scattered  about  in  the  play-groimd ;  some  playing 
erkket;  some  discussing  the  examiners^  and  speculating 
about  the  prizes;  and  some  gathered  round  the  tai^et 
which  was  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  field.  In  this  latter  group 
were  Alfired  and  Ned ;  the  former  looking  particularly  bright 
and  happy  in  tha  flODSciousQesa  of  having  acquit^  himsalf 
remarkably  welL 

^*  Did  yoa  soy  you  had  given  your  essay  in  ?  "  he  asked  of 
Ned,  as  he  skimg  his  bow.  ^'I  must  before  I  go  home. 
What's  your  motto  ?  " 

"  *  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat,'  "  answered  Ned.  "  Etta  chose 
it.  I  wanted  to  have^  '  Teni,  vidi,  vid : '  I  thought  it  would 
just  suit,  you  know ;  but  she  said  everybody  would  be  sure  to 
think  of  it" 

-^^Waf^m,  *Tu  xihil  laidto  dices  itadesv^ldLaKS^  ^^  fkAMrni^ 
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Kemp :  ''  a  much  more  tmfhflil  agnigt  I  And  it  OuH  to 
anything  against  the  grain«" 

<<  Yours!  "  exclaimed  Alfred  and  Ned  togethier.  <<Biit  I 
thought  you  hadn't  tried." 

<'  I  didn't  say  what  I  hadchoflen  the  mottoftr,"  Mid  Kflmp 
carelessly,  as  he  walked  away. 

<<Odd  fish!"  said  Alfred  aententioiidy :  ^'weD,  the  caill 
be  out  of  the  bag  to-morrow.    Now  then,  etaiid  dear  1 " 

Twang  went  the  bow,  and  the  string  broke. 

''What  a  bother!  who's  got  a  piece  of  etringf"  aaked 
Alfred,  feeling  in  his  x>ockets.  '^  I  haTen't  the  g^ioet  of  a  pieoe^ 
worse  luck.    There's  a  lot  in  my  desk,  tiumgh." 

'Til  go—let  me  go,"  said  Ned,  always  on  &e  watoh  to 
spare  Alfred  when  he  could.     **  WhereabootB  is  it  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  or  other.  HerOy  take  the  key;  and  look  ahaipy 
there's  a  good  fellow :  I  must  be  off  soon.'' 

Away  scampered  Ned,  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  cany  Bint 
Five  minutes  passed ;  and  Alfi^  was  growing  impatient^  and 
beginning  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  himy  when  lie  at 
length  reappeared  with  the  string. 

"What  an  everlasting  time  you'Te  been!  what  erer  haswB 
you  been  after  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  forgot  the  key,  and  liad  to  go  bade  ftr  it|'* 
answered  Ned  readily.  ''  I  don't  often  look  mj  own  deak^  bat 
I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  yours  left  undone." 

"No:  my  essay's  there.  You  saw  it,  didn't  yoaP"  said 
Alfred,  taking  the  string  and  bending  Us  bow  as  ke  spoioe. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  there,  safe  enoogh,"  answered  Ned. 

The  shooting  went  on  after  this  toot  some  litHe  time.  !I!luii 
Alfred  went  to  fetch  his  essay,  to  leaire  it  with  flie  ImmS 
master ;  and  Ned,  saying  he  had  pfronused  to  be  hmie  aa^j^ 
went  off  by  himself. 

Alfred  went  to  his  desk,  and,  without  looUni^  put  Ul 
hand  in.  .   ■  '  '-'^'^ 

"How  that  fellow  has  tomUed  mj  things  ibUfikl'*'^ 
muttered:  ''wherever  can  it  lism  fofc  ttiV^  Iht  litfi||^ 
raised  the  M  more,  ajiihKSkaSiTJk.    Thftt 
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"Not  here?  why,  Ned  saw  it  an  hour  ago;"  and  Alfred, 
in  constemationy  began  turning  oyer  all  his  papers.  Quite 
in  vain :  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Hardy  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  boys,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  near. 

"Matter !  why,  my  essay's  gone,  to  be  sure." 

"  Gt)ne !  some  one  must  have  taken  it  in  joke.  You'll  find  it 
somewhere  about." 

"It  is  going  rather  too  far  with  a  joke,"  returned  Alfred. 
"It  will  be  no  use  finding  it  to-morrow.  Besides,  I  always 
keep  my  desk  locked." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  desk  hasn't  been  open  since  you 
put  it  in  ?    Of  course  it  couldn't  have  got  out  if  it  was  locked." 

**  It  was  there  an  hour  ago,"  said  Alfred,  for  reasons  of  his 
own  not  answering  the  question  directly.  "  Well,  I  must  go. 
Don't  say  anything  about  it:  it'll  only  make  a  fuss  for 
nothing." 

"And  perhaps  after  all  you'll  find  it  at  home,"  suggested  the 
boy. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  probability  of  this,  Alfred  knew 
fiill  well ;  but  he  did  not  wish  his  loss  to  be  made  public  at  , 
present.  "Surely  Ned  never  could  have  done  it,  even  for 
a  joke,"  he  thought  as  he  went  to  seek  Mr.  Ridley.  And 
then  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  Ned  had  been  gone  for  the 
string  much  longer  than  there  was  any  occasion;  that  he  had 
hurried  off  home  instead  of,  as  usual,  waiting  for  him ;  that  he 
had  been  extremely  eager,  much  more  so  than  he  had  ever 
seemed  before,  about  the  prize;  and  finally,  what  added 
weight  to  these  considerations,  he  had  confessed  to  having  gained 
those  four  places,  at  the  beginning  of  the  half,  by  deceit. 
If  he  had  deceived  then,  might  he  not  do  the  same  now? 
Alfred  was  veiy  unwilling  to  believe  it  possible;  yet,  the 
more  he  thought,  the  more  it  seemed  likely  that,  in  his  great 
eagemessi  he  had  been  tempted  to  hide  the  essay  till  it  was 
too  late  for  it  to  be  sent  in.  Alfred  foimd  Mr.  Bidley,  and  told 
Us  itoij;  the  hare  facta,  without  a  word  a&  \o  "^  %svx&^v^<^ti&. 

^Vmyr  Strang!"    observed   the   maater^  ^\v«n  ^aa  \i36a^ 
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fjiished.     <<  It  must  be  inquued  into.    Y«a  •■••  «m  jou 
put  it  there  ?    WHeu  did  jou  lut  see  it  ?  '* 

*'  When  I  locked  my  desk  after  aohooL'' 

<<  And  your  desk  haa  not  baen,  to  jom  hmuMiglh  <qMa 
since?" 

'^  Only  once,  about  an  hour  ago ;  but  tha  aany  nwiafl-xifl^t 
then." 

'*  I  thought  you  had  not  seen  it  since  abhoaLf 

<'  No :  one  of  the  boys  cama  to  tetA  ammafliiag  tm  ia%  and 
he  saw  it." 

''  You  gave  him  the  key.    Did  be  look  tlia  deak  agpauUt " 

"  Yes  ;  I  found  it  locked.'* 

<<  He  told  you  he  saw  the  aaaay.  It  ha  tijing  finrHMpEiaa 
himself?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Which  boy  is  it  ?  " 

Alfred  was  very  imwilling  to  give  the  namei  but 
insisted. 

'^  Graham !  he  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  You  baTe 
known  him  to  do  anything  diahowoimthlft  bafen^ 
jou?" 

Alfred  hesitated.     <<  Only  oaoa^"  ha  and,  at  langiih. 

<<  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  tall  ma  what  it  ira%''  iaid 
Mr.  Bidley  good-nattuxedly..  ^  Juft  tell  him.  to'  mm*  Md 
speak  to  me." 

''  He  is  g^ne,"  said  Alfred  tbkj  «nriUttig]|f. 

*^  done !    Does  he  genarally  go  ao  aooa ? '' 

''  No ;  but  he  said  he  had  pminiaad  to  be  bQia»aariyJ' 

Mr.  Eidley  shook  hia  head.  ''JifBa.Uihammmi?mSifht 
gravely.  '^  Appearancea  aze  faij  snoh  agpiaat  lumfM  Imlkim 
must  not  be  too  hasty.  Doea  any  one  kiMir >adl:  ibift}  IMi 
don't  say  anything  more  aboutit  at  jffmmi  "Lhofl^  wDkiQ 
be  deared  up  to-morrow."  .  ,...,., 

Alfred  took  hia  leaye,  and  m!Bui.tikmif  kmm  2il»mi|Mt 
the  loas  of  all  ohanoe  of  tin  yriaa  iftiffh-'Tn^rtlrtiifilliBfe 
tbougt  tbat  tog  waa  Toxaligwat,  Biaiwii  >lM«rtfcil#lriM|Mii» 
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Ned  at  ano0 ;  bat  then  he  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
not.  After  all,  he  might  have  taken  it  to  the  head  master  him- 
watf,  just  to  give  him  a  fright.  This  was  possible,  and  thevefore 
Alfred  said  nothing  about  the  siffair  at  home. 

♦'Well?"  said  Etta  inquiringly,  as  she  met  Ned  at  the 
gate,  that  afternoon,  on  his  return. 

**  We  aha'n't  know  till  to-morrow,"  answered  Ned,  "They 
are  all  given  in  this  afternoon.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have 
nodiing  to  do !  '^  he  added  with  a  tremendous  yawn. 

"You  look  tired,  Ned,"  said  Aunt  Lucy,  finding  him 
stretched  at  frdl  lenglii  upon  the  lawn,  some  time  after, 
doing  nothing. 

"So  I  am:  I  feel  aU  nohow,"  answered  Ned.  "I  say, 
Amt  Lucy,  I  wish  you'd  tell  her  it's  aU  no  use  :  I'm  sure  I 
aha'n't  get  it." 

"  Still  worrying  yourself,  my  poor  silly  boy  ?  " 

'"  Indeed  I  hare  tried  to  give  it  up ;  but  I  do  want  it  so 
yety  much.  I  would  do  anything  for  it,"  said  he,  starting  up 
in  his  eagerness.  "  But  I  know  I  sha'n't  get  it,  and  I  wish 
Ella  would  think  so  too." 

Ned's  languor  seemed  to  be  gone  now,  and  all  the  evening 
he  was  much  more  Hvely  than  usual,  but  far  too  restless  to 
settle  to  any&ing. 

•*  Bl^SB  me !  Master  Ned,  whatever  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 
said  Ihnans,  when  she  came  to  see  that  his  light  was  out. 
••Your  bed  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  pitchfork." 

"Yes,  I  know:  I  can't  get  to  sleep.  I  wish  it  w«i© 
momiag,"  answered  Ned:  "there's  -such  a  buzzing  and 
humming,  one  can't  be  quiet." 

Iiong  afber  Evans  was  gone,  Ned  lay  tosnng  about,  wide 
awake,  or  only  falling  asleep  for  a  few  minutes  to  dream  of  ihe 
essij,  and  to  wake  again  with  a  start,  fbncynig  it  was  time  to 
g«t  up.  Towards  morning  he  idept  more  soundly ;  so  soundOy 
indeed  that  Evans  had  some  difficulty  in  waking  him ;  and  he 
mm»  down  lookzng  still  sleepy,  and  scarcely  mote  I^iaxl  haJdL 
awaka.    He  went  off  to  school  early,  "pex^^  ^3ca\>  V^  is^^j^^ 
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iiaT8  the  walk  alone ;    and  lie  aiLswered    EttaV  confidetil 
auguries  of  success  by  no  means  AmMfy*      t  .    <  '*'^'  u'.   • 

With  some  little  difficulty  aba  l»d  cma0dLM]s.iQMimM  Jalci 
being  present  at  the  speeches*  Ha  had  gOB#  diha  jlniJillii 
merely  to  see  other  boys  prefensd  to  his  own  son,  aad  lua  did 
not  see  either  the  pleasure  or  llse«of  itf.bnt  if 
it — and  Etta  did  most  decidedlyirish it ;  so^sdAtt 
hour,  they  all  three  were  walkuig  up  to  &•' 
They  were  rather  early ;  and  as  but  ftw  'geofj^B  bad:  saribMi 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  saats  aaar  Ae-plsilBil'iHi 
whence  the  prizes  were  to  be  gxfen.  Btla's  eiritwnswt^TWiS'jis 
intense  that  she  could  scarcely  sit  siall|  and  she  wkhedsbtHid 
not  insisted  upon  coming  so  eazfy«  i  « -^  * 

At  last  the  head  maetor  made  his  appearance^  with  th^l 
examiners  and  under  masters,  and  the  proeeedingg  began. 
Little  enough  could  Etta  bare  told  of  what  was  eaid:  her 
thoughts werewith  the  prizes j  which  she  thougbt  never  would  be 
given  away.  There  they  were,  piled  up  on  the  table  before  her — 
such  a  number  of  them !  IVhioh  was  the  eaaay  prize  ?  and 
where  was  Ned  ?  Etta  stretched  her  neck  aa  much  as  shs 
could,  and  looked  about  among  the  sea  of  boys^  heads  at  tha 
further  end  of  the  room ;  but  she  could  not  see  him*  Of  oourss 
he  was  there,  though^  ready  to  come  up  in  his  turn 

The  speeches  of  masters  and  oxaminerB  were  really  otbt  at 
last,  and  the  list  of  prizes  was  read  out.  Etta  listened  intently, 
Bachel  Hardy  was  sitting  near,  and  ehe,  too,  aeemed  to  \m 
rather  anxious.  She  had  not  long  to  wait :  with  a  flush  gf 
delight  she  heard  Al&ed'e  name  mentioned,  and  she  was 
satisfied.     Not  so  poor  Etta, 

''The  English  essnj  prize  in  the  fourth  form  has  been: 
gained  by  Kemp,"  announced  the  head  master. 

Etta  started,  and  looked  at  Aunt  Lucy.  ''It  must  be  a 
mistake,"  she  whispered.  "Ned  said  Kemp  wasn't  going 
to  try." 

Aimt  Lucy  had  not  the  heart  to  say  so,  b 
Hub  was  a  deluedye  hope. 
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And  now  the  boys  began  to  come  up  for  their  prizes,  the 
npper  forms  first ;  then  the  fourth.  Alfred  looked  scarcely  as 
happy  as,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  been  expected  ; 
bat  Bachel  certainly  did  her  best  to  look  so  for  him.  Etta 
acarcely  saw  anything,  scarcely  even  heard  the  deafening 
applause  which  greeted  Alfred  as  he  returned  laden  with  his 
prizes  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Kemp  came  next.  Yes,  actually,  then,  Kemp  had  gained 
the  prize  which  Etta  had  so  set  her  heart  upon  for  Ned.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  hatred,  while  a 
blinding  mist  gathered  over  her  eyes ;  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  she  sat  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

Once  more  they  were  in  the  open  air,  but  not  a  word  did 
Etta  speak  till  they  reached  home.  Aimt  Lucy  was  grieving 
for  her ;  but  as  Mr.  Graham  had  not  known  of  Ned's  trial,  she 
thought  there  was  no  need  for  his  being  vexed  by  hearing  of 
bis  failure,  and  therefore  did  her  best  to  talk  to  him,  and  so 
prevent  his  noticing  Etta's  imwonted  silence. 

Etta  ran  up-stairs  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  house,  and 
Aunt  Lucy  followed  her. 

"My  dear  child,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  said 
affectionately.     "  It  is  a  great  disappointment." 

**  It's — ^it's  too  bad !  "  said  Etta  passionately.  "  I  wish  he'd 
never  tried  if  he  didn't  mean  to  get  it.     I  wish " 

"But  my  dear  Etta,"  interposed  Aunt  Lucy,  "it  is 
quite  as  great  a  disappointment  to  him  as  to  you,  I  am 
sure." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  cares.  He  would  have  got  it  if  he  had 
eared,  of  course." 

"I  am  sure  he  has  done  his  best,"  pursued  Aimt  Lucy; 
"  and  you  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  it." 

"  His  best ! "  said  Etta  almost  fiercely.  "  What  would  his 
worrtbe?" 

"  This  is  tmjust,  Etta,"  said  Aimt  Lucy  a  little  indignantly. 
'^I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  let  Ned  hear  you  talk  in  thi&^^^« 
TbB  ^Beppointment  is  quite  enough  for  \iim.\o\^^^^^^9ni&^<^^ 
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luR  being  told  that  lie  has  bronght  it  on  himself  by  his  own 
fault." 

**I  hope  1  .sha'n't  see  him  yet,  then,"  anerwered  Etta 
moodily ;  and  Aiuit  Lucy,  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try 
and  reason  with  her  at  present,  left  her  to  herself,  with  ttie 
int(»ntion  of  trving  to  conHole  Ned,  for  whom  she  felt  a  good 
deal  more  coni])assion. 

But  Ned  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  afternoon 
pass(;d  on.  Etta  came  down,  looking  as  if  she  had  been  having 
a  hearty  cry.     Five  o'clock  came;  still  Ned  had  not  come. 

**  lie' 11  p)  and  be  late  for  dinner,"  said  Etta  half  orjong,  or 
she  looked  at  tlio  clock,  "  and  papa  will  be  angry." 

Dinner  was  announced ;  Mr.  Qraham  inquired  for  Ned,  and 
they  wont  int<.)  tlie  dininj^-room.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  a  good 
tiling  for  Etta  that  Mr.  Graham  grumbled  a  good  deal ;  for  it 
made  her  intent  upon  linding  excuses  for  Ned's  absence  ;  and, 
l)y  the  time  diimer  was  o\'er,  she  felt  much  less  angry  wiik 
liim,  and  began  to  winh  he  would  come  home. 

Six  o'clock,  neven  o'clock — still  no  Nod.  Eight  o'clock — 
there  was  a  rinj:^  at  the  bell.  It  was  only  a  letter,  though,  for 
Mr.  Graham.  Ned  must  have  gone  back  with  the  Hardys  ; 
so  Etta  settled,  at  last ;  and  then  she  began  to'wonder  what  in 
tlie  world  the  letter  could  be  about.  It  apx>eared  to  be  a  very 
lon<2^  one  ;  and,  judgin^^  from  the  expression  of  Mr.  GKuham's 
face,  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  She  soon  heard.  The  letter 
was  from  Mi-.  Eidley,  and  it  concerned  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  Alfred  Iliirdy's  essay.  Mr.  Graham  read  it 
aloud. 

**  I'm  sure  it  never  can  bo  Nod,"  exclaimed  Etta,  when  he 
had  finished. 

"  I  don't  know  who  else  it  can  be :  no  one  else  went  io  the 
desk,  it  seems,"  said  Mr.  Gh*aham.  "  And  pray,  why  has  he 
kept  out  of  the  way  all  day,  if  it  isn't  because  he  is  aahai— d 
to  show  his  face?" 

^'  Papa,"  said  Etta  indignanfly,  ''you  don't  think  be  w^iOA 
do  Buch  a  thing  I " 
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''  I  donH  want  to  think  bo,  child ;  he  has  disappointed  me 
enough  without  this  ;  but  what  is  one  to  think  ?  " 

Etta  could  not  suggest  any  other  explanation,  and  Mr. 
Graham  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study. 

"  Aunt  Lucy,  do  say  you  don't  believe  it,"  she  said  presently, 
when  they  were  alone. 

''Indeed,  my  dear,  I  hope  it  isn't  so  :  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  losing  the  prize.  But  I  hope  there  may  be 
aome  mistake." 

''There  must  be,"  said  Etta  again;  and  then  they  sat  for 
some  time  in  silence,  while  a  terrible  thought  passed  through 
Etta's  mind :  "  Could  Ned  have  been  induced  to  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  her  ?  " 

Nine  o'clock — and  Mr.  Gfraham  came  out  of  his  study  to 
send  one  of  the  servants  down  to  Mr.  Hardy's  house  to  inquire 
if  Ned  was  there. 

In  about  half  an  hour  an  answer  came  back,  that  Al£red 
had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  the  morning,  some  time  bcifore 
the  speeches. 

Mr.  Graham  began  to  grow  im^eafly,  and  went  out  himaelf  up 
ia  the  school. 


Pride  versus  Truth. — There  is  no  single  obstacle  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  more  people  in  the  search  of  truth  than  pride.  They  have  once 
ABcUured  thems^yes  of  a  particnlor  opinion,  and  thoy  cAnnot  bring  thorn- 
Ml)ret  to  think  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  wrong ;  consequently  they 
cuayak  penuade  themselves  of  the  neoessity  of  re-examining  the  ftran- 
dations  of  their  opiniona.  To  acknowlodgo  and  give  up  their  error  would 
be  a  still  aeverer  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  greatness  of  mind 
m  candidly  giving  up  a  mistake,  than  would  have  appeared  in  escajiing 
it  at  firtt,  if  not  a  very  shameful  one.  The  surest  way  of  avoiding  error  is 
— ulbl  eaBBmination.  The  best  way  of  leaving  room  for  a  change  of  opinion, 
i  dMnld  alwajts  be  provided  for,  is  to  be  modest  in  deUvering  one's 
A  man  may  without  oonfiaskMi  give  up  an  ofixBoa  wiudi  h^ 
i  wiftbont  sBTOguice,  —jBurgh, 
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fdi  ia  WmBtUr 


A  YOUTUFUL  ADVENTURE. 


WiiKX  a  child  I  lived  in  London,  and,  holding  by  my 
motlior's  liaud,  was  accustomed  to  pass  through  its  crowded 
streets,  or,  under  her  guidance,  thread  my  way  through  the 
([uif^t  all'V:^.  and  intricate  **  short  cuts"  with  which  that  great 
wilderness  **  tho  City  "  abounds.  So  entirely  does  habit 
become  a  second  nature,  that  any  idea  of  fear  never  entered 
my  lumd,  sav(^  when  it  was  needful  to  cross  the  street  just  at 
one  of  those  complicated  comers  where  some  five  or  six  great 
thoroughfares  intersect  one  another ;  and  then  I  instinctively 
waited  till  j^apa  or  mamma  came  up  and  guided  me  aright. 
Of  course;  tliere  \\ero  some  localities  to  which  our  steps  tended 
again  anti  again,  and  my  dawning  powers  of  observation 
marked  the  peculiarities  of  tho  successive  streets  and  houses 
distinguisliing  the  way.  I  began  to  consider  myself  well 
qualitied  to  walk  alone;  especially  as  with  prudent  care  for. 
the  1  Liture  my  parents  often  suffered  me  to  go  on  before  them 
and  try  to  find  the  right  path. 

After  considerable  practice  of  this  kind,  it  so  happened  on 
one  occasion  that  mamma  found  it  needfiil  to  send  a  note  to  a 
friend,  at  whoso  liouse  we  were  such  constant  visitors  that  it 
seenn.'d  impossible  for  me  to  miss  the  way,  though  it  was 
rather  difhcult,  and  there  were  many  streets  to  be  crossed. 
They  were  rjuict  streets,  however,  traversed  only  by  a  few 
passengers  of  staid  business  habits,  and  seldom  disturbed  by 
waggons,  carriages,  or  horses.  That  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take, tlie  names  of  the  successive  way-marks  were  written  down 
in  proper  order,  and  the  street  crossings  counted ;  so  that  with 
many  cautions  not  to  explore  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  I  started,  feeling  considerably  elated  by  the  importanoe 
of  my  mission,  as  intrusted  with  a  letter  upon  businesa  of  con- 
sequence.     It  is  nearly  forty  yeaxe  a^o,  '^^^  i^dUil  reodOect  the 
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Bve  croBsings,  the  pathway  by  the  dull  city  churchyard,  with 
the  smoke-dried  foliage  of  its  single  tree,  the  tempting  pastry- 
cook's at  the  comer,  the  hackney-coach  stand,  which  was  my 
most  formidable  obstacle,  and  then  the  great  market,  with  its 
noisy  butchers'  shops,  and  the  fruit  and  flower  stalls,  with  the 
piles  of  fresh  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  baskets  of  cackling 
fowls  and  ducks,  which  seemed  to  bring  a  refreshing  gleam  of 
country  scents  and  sounds  which  always  gladdened  my  little 
citizen  heart  and  pleased  my  town-bred  eye. 

But,  to  my  dismay,  this  great  market  was  nowhere  to  be 
found!  I  had  entered  the  street  named  on  my  direction- 
paper,  and  passed  through  it  into  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion  that  was  quite  new  to  me.  Alarmed,  I  turned  back, 
as  I  thought,  and  walked  through  one  quiet  street  afber 
another — all  so  much  resembling  one  another,  and  looking  so 
exactly  like  the  one  I  had  always  traversed  in  going  to  the 
same  house  before,  that  I  could  not  imagine  why  I  did  not 
now  airive  there — ^till  I  foimd  I  had  imconsciously  missed  a 
turn,  and  had  been  wandering  in  an  irregular  circle,  round 
and  round  the  same  narrow  streets  Ave  or  six  times ! 

All  this  while  I  mipht  have  asked  my  way,  for  I  met  several 
respectable,  demure  looking  people;  but  that  I  femcied  so 
derogatory  to  my  dignity,  I  was  long  in  resolving  to  take  so 
humbling  a  step.  But  at  length  a  loose  horse  came  galloping 
past  me,  followed  by  some  rude  men,  swearing  and  shouting 
80  loud,  fear  drove  me  to  seeking  help ;  and  I  ventured  to  ask 

a  gentleman  if  he  could  show  me  the  way  to  L Street. 

"You  are  in  L Street,  my  child,"  he  replied.    Then, 

perceiving  my  look  of  blank  amazement,  he  added  kindly, 
"  Tell  me  where  you  wish  to  go :  perhaps  I  can  direct  you ;" 
and  on  my  showing  him  the  written  address,  he  smiled,  and 
led  me  to  the  narrow  passage  between  two  posts,  and  under- 
neath an  archway,  which  I  had  imwittingly  missed,  but  which 
noon  took  me  to  my  destination. 

Never  ahaU  I  forget  the  sense  of  desolation  and  bei^dfixi- 
at  that  marmng^B  wanderings  by  Tiiy%^\  i^^t  \kSS^ 
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earnestly  I  longed  for  eome  IruitwogflyibiBfla  df  i 

the  right  -way,  Tfith  all  the  dim  mpptAenrnxm  tt  • 

penis  which  my  yonthM  imagmalioa  qnksUj  eo^jweft  *iqpu 

Yet  it  proved  a  useM  walk,  too ;  2 

it  ought  to  do — ^it  taught  me  cnmunqMotum ;  to  ' 

prqjectB  with  hesitation,  to  be  di£9dfliit  'im,  iknmimg  sigr  oivm 

judgment,  and  to  be  waiy  in  seeking  gin^bace. 

To  be  <<  left  to  himself"  is  varieualy  mentioiied  m<luig|itiAi» 
as  depicting  the  most  deplorable  miseiy  lar  iiifhaey,  Ike  OMifc 
unpromising  training  for  youth,  the  most  immiAant  peiA  4br 
maturity,  the  most  critical  test  tm  Tegal  power,  mA  flwaioit 
solemn  punishment  for  humaaiiryeii  eortb;  ^wlffle'the  idim*dt 
associated  multitudes  of  spints  li^  to  ihe  1 
own  eril  passions,  forms  tiie  meet  ieznUe  * 
conceive  of  those  regions  of  flte  loet  ftom'iAttkChzilti 
to  save  our  souls. 

''  WithotU  Me  ye  ean  do  iwilMyi"  wys-fliegteitt'^ 
« / am  the  Way.''  Neglecting kn  fuUmmf  weidiaHi 
miss  the  narrow  path  which  lettdefli  to  Hbe  mimiBtailB  kerHb 
preparing  for  his  disciples.  Despisiag  Mt  Upt  IM 
stumble  on  the  steep  mountasm  of  soctob,  eir  1m '^ 
in  ^e  cold  floods  of  infidelify.  'Bflfbsmg  4ie  tdtm-ittWk 
righteousness,  we  shall  find  ibe  laimeMt  X)t  -olff  vimjBMft 
works  but  defiled  rags,  unsxiitaHe4bar^1ii0Vf7e'dF4b0<fMfl||MF 
all  the  earth.  *  J     * 

Setf-reltance  is  bo  mnoh  Hie'&dii^  nf^flw  tti^,  that  tliere  is 
danger  lest  yonti^  people  BhouM  even  »^1  to 'be  **M^  toihtm- 
selves;"  but  who  that  has  ever  experienced  the  utter  desols^ 
lion  of  soul  which  belimgs  to  a  lotttiy^tid^  on  eu.rth,  wooM 
wish  to  be  "  left  to  himself  "in  &b  %oiir  of  detdh  at  the  day 
of  judgment?  No;  iiie  Gtaiistian'B  comfort  is  lot>kiag  forrard 
to  thiose  seasons  in  his  Moster^s  aesurant^  "  I  tftIZ  enm  ^am, 
and  reome  you  to  myeelf  :'*  ^  llond^r  ib^  Asa  te  in^  iw  J 
Paradise." 
la  my  forty  jean^  ^grimEgo  mnte  loSjg  m  j  w»y  In ' 
Sine^  bow  tiumMul  have  I  been  at  ^^svj  Vor 
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of  ifiuaprationy  the  sure  guidaikce  of  thB  Qod  of  providenoe, 
the  loying^kindiiess  of  the  God  of  grace,  the  rapport  and 
cozwolatioaL  of  that  almighty  and  heaironly  EaiJier  who  is — 

"Too  wifle  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind." 

E.  W.  P. 


In  the  autamiL  of  every  year  scientifiG  men  from  all  parts  pf 
the  kingdom  gaihw  in  some  leading  provincial  town,  for 
diamuBiom  of  the  newest  discoveries  in  science,  and  the 
^aosbmnge  of  views  generally  upon  physics,  natural  history, 
folifcicial  eoonomy,  and  other  like  subjects.  This  year  the 
Mealing  has  been  hekL  at  Newcastle^n-Tyne ;  and  so  much 
wtm  aaid  bearing  upon  every-day  li^B,  that  it  is  thought  a 
notise  of  %  few  of  the  more  popular  topics  may  be  interesting 
«¥aDL  to  youilLfiil  readers. 

Sir  William  Armstcong,  inventor  of  the  terrible  caxmon 
wUdh  bear  haa  name,  was  tibe  President.  In  his  address 
to  the  membeiB  he  spoke  diiefly  of  coal,  the  main  jnEoduct  <rf 
tba  district  ^  The  histozy  of  railways  shows  what  grand  results 
■Mohave  {heir  origm  in  small  beginnings.  When  eoal  was finrt 
conveyed  in  Hob  neigiLbaariiood  fiom  the  pit  to  the  shippii^ 
fim»<m  the  l^yne,  tiiepnok-horse,  canying  a  burden  of  3  ewt., 
was  the  only  mode  of  transport  employed.  Now,  by  tlie 
aid  q£  zailwag^  we  oaa  convey  a  load  of  200  tons  at  a  oost 
of  AkL  aearcdly  asooeeding'  that  of  the  com  and  hay  whicii 
th*  tmpaal  padb-hazse  aonsumed  in  conveying  its  load  of 
Z  cwt.  Coal  IB  now  being  used  in  so  large  ^piantities  that 
300  yoaai  «f  the  preaaot  xoto  of  working  would  exhaoflt 
fhe.pniusipail  seams  of  iiie  Tyne  distriot  Smoke  is  at  onoe  a 
WMto  and  a  xnasanoe.  Ovor  mode  of  employing  ooal  dfer 
ioaiertioi^urpoeaa  is  also  ¥sry  wastefioL  Without  saorificsing 
Um  heavf  of  a  visible  five,  it  would  be  eoBj,  b^  «J(^xAda»% 
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available  the  greater  part  of  th^  heat  which  is  now 
impnjvidently  ciischarg'ed  into  th^  chimney.^*  He  then  uUtided 
to  the  beautiful  experiments  T^kich  hare  recently  given 
Hfl  tt  better  ai;quaintanoe  wfth  the  formation  of  the  ®im^ 
and  to  the  dow  and  nioietiire  in  the  atmosphere,  "Ke- 
move/'  Btxyfi  Professor  T}^dal,  *'  for  a  single  sumiDer  nighty 
the  aqueous  vapoux  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this  country^ 
and  you  would  assuredly  dfj^Rtmy  r*y  1:^17-  fhr.t  incapable 
of  bearing  extreme  cold.  The  w«n&i3l  of  OUT  fiflMtlldi  gmimm 
would  pour  itself  unrequited  xttfeo jpuM^  aad  Dha  mm^wMl 
rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  j^p  of  frost*'* 

After  hearing  the  Preeidont's  address,  the  meeting  dividdd 
itself  into  sections,  according  to  the  clafts  of  subjects  in  which 
they  took  the  ^n^atest  mutual  interest.  In  the  Maih^mattcid 
Section  some  beautiful  drawings  of  the  mountainous  surface  of 
the  moon  were  exhibited >  and  also  a  little  machine  to  show 
that  celestial  fipace  would  be  perfectly  dark  if  it  were  not  ftir 
the  heavenly  borlieg  which  make  the  light  manifest.  A  printing 
telegraph,  taking  down  the  messages  on  paper,  which  is 
now  in  daily  use  in  England  and  elsewhere,  was  also  exhibited 
and  worked.  Professor  Piazzi  Sm^yth  showed  a  photography 
taken  on  the  I*eak  of  Teneriffe,  of  some  hills  more  than  fbur 
miles  distant,  which  looked  as  clea^  and  diatinct  as  if  they  had 
been  quite  close  to  the  camera;  and  Mr,  8 wan  axplainod  a 
method  of  making  miniatures  look  solid  by  ao  airangemeait  of 
prisms. 

In  the  Chemical  Sectim  a  great  deal  of  infornmtioii  woi 
given  as  to  the  manufactures  of  the  Xyne  district.  Fire-bridbi 
were  first  made  there  100  years  ago^  and  now  eighty  millioos 
are  manufEU^tured  eveiy  year.  Fire-clay  drain -pi  pes  «rff 
another  product  of  some  importance.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  pipes  are  made  is  very  great;  five  men  or 
boys  being  able  to  turn  out  about  a  mile  of  them  In  a  day, 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  two  or  three  fee* 
leDgOiB,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  larger  sizes.  By  the 
iw»  of  glazed  fii^day  b^^  -^^^ "'" ^^~  "^ 
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health  of  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  much  improved.  About  a  million  tons  of  various 
chemicals  are  manufactured  on  the  Tyne.  The  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  steel  manufacture  of  the  district  is 
about  £100,000.  In  the  lead-mining  districts  about  20,000 
tons  are  produced. 

In  the  section  of  Geology  the  fears  of  the  President  as  to  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  coal-iields  came  imder  discussion ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  danger  was  not  so  formidable  as  it 
seemed,  as  he  had  not  calculated  the  importance  of  the  beds  of 
coal  beneath  the  sea.  A  recent  discovery  of  gold  near  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Bala  in  Wales  was  reported. 

In  the  section  of  Zoology  and  Botany  the  most  interesting 
topic  was  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  transport  salmon  to 
Australia,  which  was  ascribed  to  want  of  suitable  apparatus. 
Another  trial  was  being  made,  and  it  was  hoped  it  would  be 
snoeeBsfol. 

Another  body  of  the  learned  members  devoted  themselves  to 
Physiologyy  in  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  much  that 
would  be  of  interest  for  these  pages.  There  was,  however,  an 
apparatus  described,  by  which  any  one  might  pass  through  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  noxious  vapours  without  sustaining 
injury;  and,  in  a  paper  on  the  health  of  coal  miners.  Dr. 
'V^lfion  said,  that  the  miner  of  the  North  of  England  has  an 
average  of  three  years  longer  life  than  the  aggregate  of 
Englishmen,  eight  years  longer  than  the  Oomish  miner,  nine 
than  the  Staffordshire,  and  twelve  than  the  South  Wales 
miner,  and  only  one  year  less  than  that  of  the  men  of  the 
healthiest  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  generally  attractive  section  was  that  of  Geography 
and  Ethnology.  Here  Captain  Fleming  gave  an  account  of  his 
travelB  in  North  China.  "  The  travellers  did  not  adopt  the 
Ghinese  dress,  as  they  were  advised  to  do,  believing  that  it  was 
not  only  difficult  to  maintain  the  disguise — ^the  discovery  of 
nMch  might  lead  to  consequences  of  a  very  seriouis  iv&tvuc:^ — 
bul'liuit  ^ejr  would  consult  their  own  safety,  audi  ^tq^^s^  k 
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fuud  im|imii(m  on  the  oatiTos^  hj  app&aHxk|^  in  the  ^Lagiyii 
<^»»tiimis  and  laakin^  au  Bscret  <if  tlie  *thjmt  of  tlimr  journey." 
The  po^rr  mepToea  Trern  the  8u1:^t  of  mucli  coHTeiSBMom,  la 
^lllril  additional  iutereBt  iroa  ixnpartcKl  by  the  praeenoe  aod 
Unnks  of  a  negro  ^entlemaii^  ^ho  etifoijood  intb  gfial 
^lo%lliilloo  the  beautiful  legeN>u  of  Oowpor's  lllia^i — 

*Tloecy  iockft  ajid  black  ooiopikxioa 
Cannot  forfeit  nfltuj-t'*ii  claim: 
Skina  maj  differ,  hrxi  natection 
DweUfi  in  white  luid  hkok  tlio 


Qpqptaiu  Grant  gave  tm  a€couat  of  his  diaoo?arie0  on  the  Niku 
iL  dnghaleae  g<?atl©niai^  Bamad  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy^  irho 
if  an  omamant  of  Hhe  Engliah  bar»  read  a  paper  on  his  own 
iiountpj,  Ceylan ;  and  Mi*  Craft,  the  negro  absa4y  refefrred 
to,  daeciibed  a  visit  ho  had  lately  raade  to  that  blood- tlilis^' 
tind  wicked  savage  the  King  of  Dahomey, 

In  the  aeotlou  of  Ecunrnmc  Science  and  Siatistwe  It  ^as  ahowiir 
that  the  nun^bei^  of  yavs/sam  6Egaged  in  ogricultui^  \b  now 
much  lesa  than  it  was  ten  years  ago;  that  aoldi^rs  whQ  ai^ 
mni  out  to  India  die  very  fast ;  and  that  the  Lata  dislresa  in 
J^imcaidiire  has  caused  the  deaths  in  that  difitofit  Tery  grmsSf  1 
to  increase. 

The  laBt  section  was  derotod  to  ^^AontW  Smsfwe,     ^^W 
jjgeBtiona  were  ^ven  as  to  6xtijiguiahing  Sre&;  a  gmod  deal  of] 
information  waa  afforded  as  to  ahip-bullcU&);^ ;   and  aaatliw  ^ 
talograph  was  explained,  by  which  the  sandbar  of  a 
anight  transmit  liia  own  ax^tual  handwriting  to  any  diat 
an  instant. 

Of  QOttrse  there  were  hundj^eds  of  othar  papara  road^  hut  \ 
ih^&B  whlcii  we  huTS  rapidly  gkijtced  at  are  ihe  jjumt  lihdj  to 
ipttraet  yoimg  readers.  XhiB  ^fedmen  of  ihm  way  in  whkkj 
devar  intfUecls  are  constantly  vet  to  work  to  di«eoyer  &aili[ 
ifcnitha  in  ivature,  and  &esh  amplications  of  the  lioitnti^  g|fU  I 
nf  God  and  l^e  wonderful  resources  of  art^  may  seare  to  teaob 
jyii  the  u£GQa^tj  of  ^aa^net^tnaia  Biid.  A\\^qftTii*ii  ££  wa  t^^k  i 
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ac^eve  anything  useful  to  our  fellow-creatures.  The  day  may 
oome  when  some  youthful  subscriber  to  this  Magazine  will 
liiTnwAlf  be  a  hard-working  man  of  science,  and  contribute  to 
the  "  British  Association "  of  the  future  some  new  and 
important  discoyeory.  If  it  be  so,  let  him  recollect  that  he  is 
but  a  steward  of  his  gifts,  bound  to  use  them  for  the  glory  of 
Gk>d  and  the  good  of  his  feUows.  And  let  us  in  the  meantime 
thank  the  learned  men  who  have  been  labouring  so  indus- 
triously at  Newcastle  for  our  instruction  and  advantage,  and 
take  leave  of  them  till  they  meet  at  Bath  in  the  year  1884. 
No  doubt  they  will  then  have  to  tell  us  something  equally 
novel  and  startling  with  the  information  which  ^lis  year's 
gathering  has  afforded  us. 

Bbjlutt. — I  liave  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  beanty— nAtmal 
beauty,  personal  beaut}',  mental  beauty,  moral  beauty.  For  what  did  the 
Oreator  make  things  so  beautiful  as  they  are  made,  but  to  be  admired  P 
For  what  has  he  endowed  man  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  but  that 
he  may  cnltxrate  it,  and  find  in  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  ?  As  I 
have  grown  older  this  sense  of  beauty — and  I  deem  it  a  great  blessing 
firam  Heaven — ^has  become  more  acute ;  and  every  day  of  my  life,  the  world 
and  nature,  nature  and  art,  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
Greation,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  fields  and  fiowers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  wit,  genius,  learning,  moral  purity  and  moral  loveliness, 
deeds  of  humanity,  fortitude,  patience,  heroism,  disinterestedness,  have 
seemed  to  me  continually  more  and  iBove  beautiful,  as,  at  the  setting  of  the 
son,  man  kxdu  out  upon  a  world  made  richar  and  more  glorioai  by  hia 
lingering  radiasce,  and  skies  lit  up  with  an  miwooted  gorgeousness  and 
splendour.  But  the  human  countenance  seems  in  many  cases  to  con~ 
omtrate  aH  of  physical,  of  intellectual,  and  of  moral  beauty,  which  can  be 
comfained  in  one  bright  point.  Why  should  it  not,  therefore,  be  admired  ? 
In  the  commingled  beams  of  kindaess  and  good-humour  brightening  up 
the  whole  &oe,  like  heat-lightaing  in  aummer  on  the  western  sky ;  or  in 
the  flashes  of  genius  sparkling  in  the  ^es  with  a  aplendour  which  the  fires 
of  no  diamond  can  rival ;  or  in  the  whole  soul  of  intelligence,  and  noUe 
thon^ts,  and  heroic  resolution,  and  strong  and  lofty  passion,  glowing  in 
Hhm  coimtenance — there  is  a  manifestation  of  creative  power,  of  Divine 
dcOIy  mrivalled  in  any  other  spot  or  portion  of  the  woilu  ol  Q(^ — 
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Whex  Israel  told  their  dying  diiflfirilh  Ida  IlktiririMMapM^ 

He  placed  the  stone  of  witness  benflilli  a  qpnftding  tn«» 

A  woman  ruled  Israel,  a  propheten  mm  dke. 

And  when  the  tribes  for  jadgment  MBM  tiiiy  finuid  hat  *a«isl]l  it  tnt. 

When  Israel's  king  in  battle  fell,  wbmi  fiQ  Ids  dhUirea  Qan^ 

Some  valiant  men  the  bodies  seised  and  lajd  iSuoBL  'UMilli  ft  is$k 

The  chief  among  the  publicans,  dfldbing  C^niil  to  a^ 

Ran  hastily  before  the  crowd  and  ^"F^b^  iato  a  teee^ 

When  homeward  came  a  fugitive,  at  EIMImI  itajreA  %$, 

There  died  his  mother's  aged  nuiM,  they  laid  hear  *nmiSk.  a  i 

When  one  unto  his  people  said,  <*  Your  Idols  giro  to  me^*' 

Their  earrings  and  their  gods  they  gave,  he  hid  them ' 

The  mule  that  bore  a  wicked  son,  inta  the  wood  went  frw, 

While  that  undutiful  you  tig  man  waa  caught  up  by  a  tree* 

A  man  of  Gt>d  to  Bethel  wont,  lo  stite  the  Lf>id*B  d»croe, 

Then  back  he  went  another  wt  r  und  rcEtod  *umth  a.  tt^e. 

The  names  referred  to  in  these  lines  I  now  i?xpt  ct  from  thee, 

And  in  addition  I  shall  a»k  the  name  of  Gfvery  tree. 


Sniptttre  (Jmsticms  m  |l§sim  for  (©ttobtr. 

1st.  Verse.— Judges  vii*  3. 
2nd  Terse. — Judgee  It.  2,  S,  2L 

Judges  T.  2L 
8rd  Verae. — Judges  v*  6,  7. 

Judgi^  iii.  31. 
4th  Teree, — Judgiea  vl  l^  2,  4,  2, 

Judges  vii,  19—22. 
5th  Verse. — ^Judges  sita.  1, 

Judges  xiii.  13- 
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CHAPTER     V. 

L'HE  almost  entire  absence  of  sepulchres  from  the 
Assyrian  mounds  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  either  disposed  of  by  some 
other  means  than  by  burial,  or  that  they  were 
{'arried  to  a  distance  for  interment,  just  as  at  the 
present  time  great  numbers  are  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Persia,  and  even  from  India,  to  the  holy 
cities  of  Meshed  Ali  and  Kerbella.  Should  the 
latter  supposition  be  correct,  Chaldaia  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  place  of  sepulture  selected. 
Tiie  rivers  afforded  easy  and  rapid  transit;  the 
locality  from  whence  *'  ABshur  went  forth  and 
builded  Nineveh,"  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
^'ould  be  looked  upon  with  peculiar  reverence; 
and  further,  every  mound  from  Niffar  to  Mugeyer 
is  full  of  sepulchral  remains.  At  Warka  piles 
upoa  piles  of  human  relics  are  foimd  within  the  city,  and  for 
mileB  beyond :  not  even  at  Thebes  are  there  so  many.  From 
the  ^i^ft  of  Urokh  to  its  abandonment  by  the  Farthians,  a 
period. pirobably  of  2,500  years,  it  has  been  a  sacred  burial- 
place. 

Tn  najxj  parts  the  excavations  have  been  carried  thirty  feet 
deep ;  still  ooffins  and  bones  are  found,  and  probably  would  be 
down  to  the  foundation  of  the  mo\md.    Stone  being 
^  pottery  in  all  forms  was  used  for  fimeToaX  Y'ir^^b^>  ^& 
mP:  ##  Ar  atbeis.    The  top-ahaped  vases  aadonoi&j  ViifirvncL  ^a 
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the  Babylonian  urns,  are  veiy  common :  these  mtiaUy  contain 
the  bonee  or  the  head,  with  ringSj  beads j  ornaments,  or  gems. 

Another  form  is  an  oval  dish-oOTer  shape»  fi^m  &nr  to  seven 
feet  long-  Glared  earthen  coffins  are  fonnd  in  inmi^ifie 
numbera.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  aUpper,  though  some- 
what more  elegant  and  symmetrical.  An  oval  aperture  ia  left 
for  the  introduction  of  the  body,  a  lid  being  afterwards 
cemented  over  it.  The  upper  aurfaoe  is  usually  omamentedj 
and  glassed  with  a  rich  green  enamd,  the  tnside  being  blue. 
The  Arabs  have  long  been  accustomed  to  break  these  coffins 
for  the  sake  of  the  trinkets  which  are  found  in  iJiem.  Driving 
their  spears  into  the  earth,  th^y  speedily  discover  the  locality 
of  a  coffin,  break  it  up,  and  try  for  another  below ;  the  mounds 
are  therefore  ftdl  of  holes  and  of  broken  potteiy,  and  eouBe- 
quenUy  rather  dangerous  placeB  for  walking  or  riding.  Man^ 
unsuocesBful  attempts  were  made  to  roiBO  some  of  these  coffins 
entire,  for  tranmuissioo  to  the  Muaeum.  Host  of  them  fell 
to  pieoes.  Abbas  were  tied  round  them,  and  i>oles  careftilly 
placed  below  to  raise  them;  but  more  than  100  were  broken 
in  removaL  The  Arabs  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  try  in 
their  own  way.  ^*0  Beg,*'  said  their  spokesman,  '*you  want 
one  of  these  pots  of  the  old  Kaffirs — ^may  they  be  cuirsed  3 — 
and  have  brought  spades  to  dig  them  out.  Our  hands  are  net 
made  for  the  tools  of  the  feRah,  but  with  the  spear  we  can  do 
much*  Let  us  try  our  way ;  we  will  soon  find  plenty  of  pot% 
and  a  strong  one  omongat  them  to  carry  away/'  It  was  not 
long  before  they  dug  up  sevami  with  their  BpearSt  but  all 
broke  in  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 

At  length  Mr.  Loftus  dLspskiied  an  Arab  to  Semava,  with 
a  few  coins,  to  buy  up  uH  the  simng  pa^Jt^  in  the  town.  Mour^ 
water,  wood,  &g.,  were  brought  to  the  spot,  a  large  quantity 
of  paste  made,  and  layer  after  layer  of  paper  api^od  to  the 
inside  and  outaide  of  a  coMn,  which  was  then  left  to  dry  till 
the  next  morning,  by  which  time  the  paper  had  beoocna  eiiif 
as  puBtahoard.  This  device  eicetted  the  wirmeit  ap]m>v»I  nf  ^ 
tks  Aiaim:  they  danc 
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snUh.  their  knuckles,  patroniziiiglj  patted  Mr.  Loffcas  on  the 
back,  and  were  with  great  difBiculty  prevented  from  seizing  the 
coffin  and  carrying  it  off  at  once. 

On  the  following  morning  the  earth  was  oarefdlLy  removed 
firom  below,  the  coffin  lifted  on  to  a  board,  covered  with  abbas, 
tied  with  ropes,  and  carried  by  a  strong  party  to  ihe  Euphrates 
for  embarkation.    Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  coffin 
and  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  the  bearers  could  not  be 
restrained  from  shouting  and  dancing,  as  the  crowd  around 
thflm  did.   As  they  neared  the  river  the  excitement  redoubled. 
The  crowd  came  rushing  on  the  bearers  in  mock  charge :  the 
latter  flourished  their  spears,  which  they  would  carry,  and 
yelled  defiance  in  reply.    All  attempts  to  quell  the  uproar 
were  futile;  and  thus,  for  the  nine  miles  which  intervened 
between  the  mound  and  the  river,  was  the  precious  relic  borne 
along.     At  last  it  was  safely  deposited  at  the  encampment, 
and  the  bearers  each  receiving  a  present,  retired  to  discuss  the 
event,  in  remembrance  of  which,  and  of  Mr.  Loftus's  visit,  the 
camp  received  the  name  of  "  Beit-el-Ghyawr  " — ^the  Infidel's 
house — a  somewhat  doubtful  honour.     The  papering  process 
answered  very  well,  and  the  cofiins  now  in  the  Museum  were 
seoored  by  this  contrivance.     The  skeletons  usually  fell  to 
pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.     Qold  and  silver  rings,  armlets, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces  of  copper,  silver,  and  brass,  lamps, 
glasses,  copper  bowls,  glass  bottles,  dishes,  stilettoes,  bones  of 
birds,  fragments  of  flowers,  reed  baskets,  copper  coins,  water- 
jugs,  flint  and  steel,  with  many  other  articles,  were  found  in 
or  near  the  coffins.    The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs  was  strongly 
excited  by  such  discoveries,  and  it  required  great  vigilance  to 
prevent  them  frx)m  rifling  the  coffins  as  soon  as  they  were  dug 
up.    During  Mr.  Lofbus's  examination  of  them  the  workmen 
would  throng  around  him,  each  pressing  to  get  a  front  place. 
As  Hie  articles  were  brought  to  light  shouts  of  **  Cylinder!'' 
««GqU!"    ''Saverl"    '< Beads!"    &c.,    rang    through   the 
sasemUy,  and  no  small  exertions  were  needei.  \o  Y^org  Vi[yesa\.%^ 
M  jmUb  distance.    Despite  all  the  care  exetdtt^  ni^m^  ^yj&ou^ 
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were  broken  and  ritled  before  Mr.  Loftus  could  examine  them, 
and  llio  guilty  parties  could  not  be  traced.  One  coflBn  in  par- 
ticular liad  been  discovered  in  a  vault  just  as  a  sand-storm 
came  on.  Budda  and  two  others  had  been  left  to  guard  it,  as 
it  \\'as  impossible  to  X)roceed  with  the  examination  till  the 
storm  had  ceased.  Next  morning  it  was  found  broken  and 
empty.  Questioning  failed  to  elicit  any  information,  and  Mr. 
Loltus  determined  to  i)ut  the  whole  body  upon  their  oath,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  clear  up  the  affair.  Ovannes,  his 
Anneiiian  servant,  seated  upon  a  hen-coop,  officiated  as  judge. 
The  Ara].)s  illed  past,  vavh  man  kissing  in  turn  a  French 
dictiouar\-,  -wliidi  served  for  the  Koran,  and  declaring  his 
innocence.  Tlie  men  from  two  tribes  went  through  the  ordeal 
witliout  liesitaiion,  but  tlie  tliird  professed  to  have  doubts  as  to 
the  lawfuhiess  of  the  oath,  and  begged  for  an  hour's  delay 
1o  discuss  the  (question.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
wislied  to  consult  the  l)one.s  of  a  celebrated  Imam  at  El 
Khitliir.  Further  delay  was  not  granted ;  and  before  long  the 
chief  very  penitently  brought  a  handful  of  beads,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  were  all  the  property  which  had  been  taken. 
Tluse  were  returned  to  him  as  an  act  of  great  hberahty,  and  he 
was  cjiutioned  to  look  more  carefully  after  liis  tribe  in  future. 
Diuiui^  the  excavations  one  accident  only  of  any  importance 
occurred :  the  ground  gave  way,  and  buried  three  men ;  one 
of  A\hom  was  extricated  with  a  broken  collar-bone.  Whilst 
this  A\  as  bein.i>;  set,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  gatliered  in  or 
aroimd  the  sheikli's  tent,  superintending  the  operation,  a 
sand-storm  suddenly  arose,  and,  after  nearly  suffocating  the 
company,  ])lew  dovm  the  tent.  The  men,  shouting  their  war- 
cry,  set  vigorously  to  work  to  re-erect  it,  and  in  the  general 
rush  and  confusion  the  patient  was  knocked  over  and  con- 
siderably injured  by  the  rouglmess  of  his  comrades.  Order 
being  at  length  restored,  the  operation  was  completed. 
Within  a  month  he  again  applied  for  employment,  swinging 
Ills  arm  round  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  suoceBB  of  the 
nmatciw  opcratoT. 
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Many  small  tablets,  covered  with  minute  cimeiform  writing, 
were  dug  up,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum.  They  are  official 
documents  issued  by  the  king,  and  indorsed  by  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  referring  to  certain  weights  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  all  probability  they  formed  a  circulating  medium,  and  were 
the  bank-notes  of  Babylon,  an  artificial  currency  prior  to  the 
invention  of  paper  or  printing.  The  names  of  Nabopolassar, 
Nabokodrossor,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  dating  from 
626  to  522  B.C.,  are  inscribed  on  them.  The  day  of  the  month 
and  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  they  were  issued  is 
stated  in  each  case.  Many  tablets  were  very  beautifully 
engraved,  the  inscriptions  being  in  some  cases  so  minute  and 
delicate  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  microscope  in  deciphering  them. 

Seals,, sphinxes,  a  lion,  a  winged  unicorn,  a  human-headed 
bull,  a  Babylonian  figure  with  long  robe  and  stafi",  a  griffin, 
and  very  many  other  articles,  were  also  discovered  in  close 
proximity. 

Everything  seemed  to  promise  that  rich  results  would  repay 
more  extended  investigations ;  but  the  rising  of  the  inimdation 
gave  warning  that  operations  must,  for  the  time  at  least,  be 
suspended.  The  Arabs  were  impatient  to  commence  their 
ag^cultural  pursuits,  and,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Lofhis  prepared  to  depart. 

The  presentation  of  an  embroidered  abba  to  the  friendly 
sheikh,  and  of  a  spade  or  coin  to  the  workmen,  elicited  the 
most  profuse  demonstrations  of  gratitude;  and,  followed  by 
their  very  heartily  expressed  good  -wishes,  our  explorer  bade 
farewell  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

Warka  has  thus  given  information  on  at  least  two  subjects 
of  which  we  previously  knew  little;  namely,  Babylonian 
architecture,  and  the  mode  of  sepulture  practised  during  2,000 
years ;  revealing  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  instance 
the  exterior  of  a  Chaldaean  edifice,  and  a  siyle  of  architecture 
diffarent  to  any  srnce  prevalent,  whilst  also  presenting  to  our 
view  a  necropolis  of  enormous  extent  and  of  1^<d  lao^  T^tsi^\j^ 
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Ill  lliis  Lriof  Kk(?t(h  wo  have  indicated  but  a  portion  of  tlie 
r,  vaults.  Still,  Avlion  it  is  remembered  that  only  three  months 
A\c're  (lovoted  to  tlio  woriv,  and  that  difTiculties  of  no  ordinaiy 
(haractor  had  to  bo  .surnioimted,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
mni'c  than  common  ontoii»riso  and  ability  were  displayed.  If 
(ho  lal)Our  of  years  was  re(iuired  to  exhume  the  buried  records 
(;i'  Niuevoli,  Warka  needs  oven  more  investigation :  its  mounds 
may  bo  considered  as  yet  unexplored,  its  depths  untouched. 

Eacli  of  the  <"'hald*^oan  mounds  is  doubtless  rich  in  the  records 
f  r  a  past  and  almost  forgotten  ago.  Warka,  the  most 
iTiipoi-tant,  will  yield  to  none  of  them  in  interest;  and  doubt- 
less from  it,  as  from  its  sister  cities  of  Assj-ria,  witnesses  will 
arise  to  coniirm  and  illiLstrate  that  word  of  Qt)d  which, 
amidst  tlie  fall  of  gi'oat  nations,  the  decay  and  ruin  of  cities 
onco  most  fiimous  in  the  historj'  of  our  race,  still  remains,  and 
^liall  abide  for  ever. 

T.  J.  C. 


,5»s  ^)c  either? 

OR, 

THE     TKIZE     ESSAY. 


CII.U»TEi;    Xir. — WHERE  WAS  NED? 

AVhkx  Ked  went  to  school  that  morning,  ho  was  sent 
for  into  tlie  head  master's  study,  and  there  told  of  the  charge 
against  liim.  IIo  entirely  denied  kno^^'ing  anything  of  the 
essay,  l)ut  ho  could  not  clear  himsel£  He  gave  confused 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him;  could  not  remember 
whether  any  one  was  in  the  room,  besides  himself,  when 
he  went  for  tho  stiing ;  and,  in  fact,  could  only  reiterate  that 
lie  had  not  taken  the  essay.  The  impression  left  upon  the 
head  master's  mind  was  decidedly  that  he  was  guilty.  How- 
tvci',  he  could  not  piu'sue  t\\e  isi\es»\i5^^oii^^Ti>«[id."KQi  was 
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pennitted  to  depart,  mieerable  enough.  Every  one  sospected 
bim,  even  Alfred,  he  was  sure.  He  left  ^e  school,  and 
wandered  out  into  the  play-ground,  where  he  presently  saw 
Alfired  coming  towards  him. 

He  would  have  got  out  of'  his  way  if  he  could,  but  Alfred 
was  too  quick  for  him.  "  Don't  go,  Graham,"  he  said :  **  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  this — ^this " 

"  I  didn't  take  it,  indeed,"  interrupted  Ned.  Alfred  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  wondered  if  he  were  speaking  the 
'bnth. 

"You  saw  it  yesterday,"  he  said,  "when  you  went  for 
the  string?" 

**  Yes ;  I  couldn't  help  seeing  it :  it  was  lying  just  at  the 
top." 

"  And  you  did  not  leave  the  desk  open  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  forgot  the  key,  you  know,  and  had  to  go  back  for 
it ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute  or  two." 

"  And  can't  you  remember  whether  you  saw  any  one  in  the 
school-room  at  the  same  time  ?  " 

Ned  shook  his  head.  The  idea  of  penetrating  any  further 
into  the  mystery  seemed  hopeless. 

"  Ned,  I  don't  believe  it's  your  doing,"  said  Alfred,  drawing 
Ned's  arm  within  his  own  as  he  spoke;  "but  I  wish  we 
could  prove  it,  for  things  don't  look  well." 

"No,  I  know  they  don't;"  and  possibly  Ned  thought 
within  himself,  that  the  imdeserved  suspicion  now,  was  a 
punishment  for  his  former  undetected  deceit. 

AJU&ed  was  obliged  to  go ;  and  Ned,  not  feeling,  as  may  be 
supposed,  much  inclined  to  remain  for  the  speeches,  left 
the  play-groimd,  and  wandered,  without  noticing  much  where 
he  was  going,  down  towards  the  docks.  He  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  going  home  and  meeting  Etta ;  so  he  lingered  about, 
watching  the  sailors,  for  some  little  time,  and  then  he  walked 
oa  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

Be  was  presently  roused  by  hearing  his  name  called^  and 
looldiig  up,  aaw  a  boat  with  four  boys  in  it. 
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*'  Here,  Graham,  lend  us  a  hand,  will  you?  tide's  coming  up, 
and  it's  precious  hard  work  pulling  alone,"  shouted  the  biggest 
of  tliu  l>oys.  '^Toni'rt  fitrokos.are  not  heavier  than  a  fly's. 
Take  an  oar,  will  youV  Tide'U  turn  in  about  an  hour,  and 
llr^u  it  will  Lo  jolly." 

-'  It  will  1)0  against  tide  coming  back,  too,"  said  Nod,  not 
Icelinp^  very  willing  to  join  the  party. 

''Yes  ;  Lnt  never  mind :  come  along,  there's  a  good  feUowI 
ir.s  awful  slow  p^oing  along  at  this  rate." 

Tlius  ur^ed,  Ned  complied;  not  for  Ids  OTm  pleasure,  but 
tiiru,  liis  own  disinclination  for  it  was  no  reason  for  his 
.  poiliiig  the  amusement  of  others.  He  rather  fancied,  too, 
iliat  tlir  l)oy  liad  asked  liim  to  come,  by  way  of  showing  his 
vni])atliy;  so  lie  tried  to  be  grateful,  and  do  his  best  not 
lo  (T;;mp  tlie  .-pii-its  of  liis  companions. 

It  was  a  iKUutiful  afternoon;  and  when  the  tide  turned,  and 
llLey  lloaled  on  almost  without  any  exertion,  it  was  enjoyable 
;  nou^li.  No  one  thought  about  the  time,  till  Ned,  happening 
to  loulv  at  liis  watcli,  discovered  that  it  was  past  five. 

"Wp  .shall  have  pretty  sharp  work,"  said  ho.  **What 
a  way  we  have  come!  and  the  tide's  nmning  out  like  any- 
thing." 

As  speedily  as  they  could  they  turned  the  boat's  head  round 
and  hogan  to  pull  in  earnest.  But  they  were  rather  tired,  and 
I  lie  ildL'  St  it  strongly  against  thorn;  so  that  after  an  hour's 
pulling  they  luid  made  but  little  way.  They  stopped  to 
r(  St ;  but  then  the  boat  drifted  back  again,  so  that  would  not 
ilo.     On  they  toiled  again,  till  the  sun  was  setting. 

"  Look  out  there  !"  cried  one  boy  suddenly  to  the  one  who 
was  steering :  "you'll  have  us  on  the  mud  directly." 

To(»  late!  almost  before  he  had  finished  his  sentence  the 
boat  had  stuck,  and  aU  their  exertions  were  unavailing  to  get 
lier  oil'  again. 

''Here's  a  pretty  fix  I  what's  to  be  done  now?"  was 
the  general  exclamation.  **  When  will  it  be  high  tide?" 
nskod  ono  hoy. 
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"It's  got  to  be  low  first,"  was  the  answer,  **  and  that  wont 
be  till  between  nine  and  ten ;  so  we  are  safe  here  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

There  was  a  general  silence  at  this  announcement ;  and  one 
little  boy  looked  very  much  disposed  to  cry. 

**  There's  no  help  for  it,"  continued  the  other,  **  so  we  may  as 
well  make  ourselves  as  jolly  as  we  can."  Eather  a  difficult 
matter  imder  the  circumstances,  for  they  were  all  beginning  to 
feel  decidedly  hungry.  *<  Come,  Willie,  don't  be  a  baby," 
said  Tom  Smyth  valiantly.  **  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of, 
is  there,  Qraham  ?  there  are  no  sharks." 

"It's  not  the  sharks:  I  want  to  go  home,"  sobbed  the 
child. 

"  Don't  let's  have  any  more  whining,"  said  his  elder  brother 
authoritatively ;  and  Willie  crept  up  closer  to  Ned,  who  tried  to 
comfort  him  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

"We  are  quite  safe,  you  know,  Willie,"  he  whispered: 
**  the  tide  will  float  us  off  again  by-and-by." 

*'  But  what  will  mamma  do  if  .we  are  here  all  night  ?  "  said 
Willie,  and  Ned  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  She'll  think 
we're  drowned." 

"  Hush,  you  little  goose !  what's  the  good  of  thinking  of  all 
that?  Go  to  sleep,  and  we'll  wake  you  when  we  get  back 
to  mingham,"  said  his  brother.    **  What's  o'clock,  Gfxaham  ?" 

"  Just  eight.     I  say,  couldn't  we  shout  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  we  could ;  but  I  don't  know  who's  to  hear  us. 
We  can  try,  anyway ;  there's  no  harm." 

They  shouted  with  all  their  might  several  times ;  but  there 
was  no  answering  sound  borne  back  upon  the  still  evening  air ; 
only  the  little  waves,  plashing  gently  against  the  boat,  broke 
the  stillness. 

As  it  gradually  grew  darker  the  spirits  of  all  the  boys 
sank.  The  silence  and  deep  calm  of  the  summer  night  was 
oppressive. 

"Suppose  we  go  to  sleep  by  turns,"  suggested  one;  "we 
four,  I  mean :  the  longer  Willie  sleeps,  tke  \><^\A.^t.^'^ 
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Willie's  teetli  were  chattering,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from 
fright;  and  his  sobs  hroko  out  ofiresh  at  the  idea  of  really 
2:oiii(^  to  sloc'x^  llicro.  Ned  took  off  his  jacket,  wrapped  him  up 
in  it,  and  thou  said  ahriix)tly,  **  Shall  we  say  our  prayers?  " 

llo  knelt  down  as  ho  spoko,  and  the  others  aU  followed  his 
example.  Never  perliai)S  had  any  one  of  them  ever  prayed  so 
earnestly  hefore  to  Lo  guarded  through  the  dangers  of  the 
night ;  because  the  dangers  had  never  before  seemed  so 
real. 

AVlien  they  rose  from  their  knees  they  packed  up  "Willie  in 
11 10  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  coil  of  rope  for  a  pillow;  and 
then  all  four  burst  out  singing,  **  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,"  at  the 
very  top  of  their  voices. 

The  iirst  ^\  atch  was  to  be  till  eleven  o'clock ;  and  two  of  the 
boys  lay  do\vn  to  sleep  as  well  as  they  could,  while  the  other 
two  tried  to  keep  one  another  awake  by  telling  stories.  It 
wiis  rather  dreary  ^vork,  and  the  time  passed  away  veiy 
.^lowly. 

One  thouglit,  too,  woidd  come  into  Ned's  mind,  that,  sup- 
posing anything  hapi)ened,  and  he  got  drowned,  they  would 
always  l)olieve  he  had  taken  the  essay. 

**1  should  like  them  to  know  tlie  truth,"  he  said  dreamily 
to  himself.  **  Tom,  I  say,"  ho  added,  addressing  his  com- 
panion, **  if  finything  liappens  to  me  tell  them  I  didn't  take  it 
—tell  INIr.  Eidley  and  the  feUows." 

Tom  thought  ho  was  half- asleep,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying ;  but  to  pacify  him  he  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  I'll  tell 
'em  ;  but  you  aren't  going  overboard,  are  you  ?  " 

Ned  did  not  answer;  his  knees  knocked  together,  and 
ho  shook  so  all  over  with  cold  that  he  was  very  glad  when  it 
came  to  his  tiUTi  to  lie  down. 

The  tide  turned,  and  a  breeze  sprung  up,  but  no  one  of  the 

l)oys  noticed  it :  they  were  all  fast  asleep.     Morning  dawned, 

and  tho  boat  began  to  movo :  it  had  got  clear  of  the  mud,  and 

was  now  floating  up  with  the  rising  tide. 

^'^omcwhcro  about  four  o'clock,  it  'vwi  fio^i^ed.    Ned  was 
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iSttdjcofDmoxiBo£  being  lifted  out,  and  then  a  little  wliiler  after 
a£  being  moved  again;  bnt  he  did  not  fairly  awake  nntil  he 
was  safe  in  his  own  bed,  and  something  was  being  held  to  his 
I9B,  whieh  ha  swallowed  down  without  asking  any  questions. 

He  was  aching  all  over,  and  he  oould  not  get  warm ;  but 
how  inexpressibly  comfortable  his  bed  was,  after  the  hard 
hoardaaftheboat! 

All  day  Ned  continued  half-asleep,  and  soaiisety  noticing 
anything.  Towards  evening  he  became  very  feveridi,  and  his 
mind  waodeored. 

Etta  was  in.  the  zoom,  and  he  began  talking  to  her,  evidently 
without  in  the^least  knowing  what  he  said.  His  tiboughts 
were  still  running  upon  the  essay. 

"  Etta,  I  did  try,  indeed  I  did,'?  he  said  earnestly.  '*  She 
wmit  believe  me— Etta,  I  couldn't  help  it.  Is  that  Alfred  ?  " 
ha  aaid,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  staring.^  "  I  £oGrgot  the  key, 
but  I  didn't  take  it — ^no,  I  didn't,  I  tell  you;  "  then  staking 
back,  hewent  on  murmuring  at  intervals,  fancying  himself  still 
ixL  the  boat,  ''Look  out  there !  we  shall  stick  in  the  mud^— 
doa't  OEy,  Willie :  He  will  take  care  of  us,  you  know;  we  are 
quite  safe — how  cold  the  wind  is !  "  Then,  in  a  whisper,  he 
said,  ''  Tom,  Tom,  I  say,  tell  them  I  didn't  take  it ;  do  you 
hear  ?  don't  forget.  Tell  Etta  I  did  try,  but  I  couldn't  get  it 
— ^I  couldn't  get  it.    Kemp  got  it — ^he's  cleverer — is  Etta 

angry  ?    I  did  try — I  did  try "    So  he  went  on,  and  Aimt 

liucy,  pitying  poor  Etta's  distress,  drew  her  away  from  the 
Boom. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  Ned  remained  pretty  much 
in  the  same  state,  sometimes  speaking  clearly  and  sensibly,  and 
the  aezt  moment  rambling  off  to  talk  incoherently  about  the 
essay,  the  prize,  and  Alfred,  repeating  over  and  over  again  that 
lie  hadn't  taken  it,  and  why  wouldn't  Etta  come  ?  was  she 
mgiy  2 — indeed  he  had  tried. 

Poor  Etta !  she  suffered  a  good  deal,  as  may  be  supposed. 
H  it  had  not  been  fi>r  her,  Ned  would  probably  never  have 
ffmdF^awn  to  the nver  that  day ;  and  now  'gQ^Soa^^  V^-^vss)^ 
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die,  and  she  should  neTer  be  able  to  tell  liim  how  much  ihf 
really  loved  Iiim,  aad  that  ahe  should  not  care  if  he  never  got 
a  prize  all  his  Hfe. 

Small  chance  indeed  there  seemed  to  be  of  his  ever  btsing 
able  to  try  for  one  again ;  and  Etta  had  plenty  of  time  for 
self-reproach. 

There  were  many  inquiries  for  Ned.  His  Bchool-fellowR 
were  constantly  coming  to  hear  how  he  was ;  and  h&  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  generally  liked  even  had  he  been  one 
of  the  clevereat  boys  in  the  eehooL  Every  one  had  something 
to  say  of  hie  good-naturo  and  readiness  to  oblige ;  and  Mr* 
Hidley— forgetting  for  the  time  the  charge  against  him,  aod 
only  thinking  of  what  he  had  hitherto  been — was  emphatic  iu 
his  praise  of  his  industry  and  general  good  conduct. 

'*  I  don't  believe  any  boy  ever  tried  more  thoroughly  to 
duty,'^  he  concluded,  one  evening  when  he  had  come,  bs 
to  inquire  after  Ned ;  and  Etta  wondered  whether,  if  slio 
been  in  Ned's  place,  any  one  could  have  said  the  same  of  her, 
and  whether  she  would  have  heen  as  much  regretted*  Etta 
began  to  see  that  there  we(re  quaUtioa  more  leally  Taloabk 
even  than  **oleveniess." 


CHAPTEK  xin, — oomTLTJBioy, 

**  Did  he  really  say  so  ?  *'  asked  Ned.  He  was  sitting  uji, 
still  looting  very  pale  and  ill,  about  a  fortnight  initiitr  the 
speech-day.  Aunt  Lucy  was  with  him,  and  she  had  beoi 
telling  hJTn  that  the  mystery  about  AMred's  essay  had  beeai 
cleared  up.  Kemp  had  confessed  to  having  taken  it  out,  wMld 
Ned  was  gone,  merely  with  the  intention  of  looking  at  it ;  an  J 
then,  hearing  him  come  back  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  had 
got  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  hzyl  meant  to 
put  it  back ;  but  the  desk  wae  locked  next  time  he  went,  and 
he  could  not  find  an  opiTortunity.  Then  there  was  a  fuss  about 
i^  and  be  was  a&aid  to  tell^  lawi  bc^dea,  whik  he 
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hesitating,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  Alfred  was  his  only 

n?al :  he  was  sure  of  the  prize  if  it  was  not  for  him.    He 

might  keep  it  till  the  prizes  were  given,  and  then  put  it  among 

the  books  some  day,  and  Alfred  would  be  sure  to  think  he  had 

mislaid  it  himself:   no  one  could  possibly  find  out.    And 

probably  no  one  would  have  found  out ;  but  Kemp  had  told 

liimself,  when  he  heard  how  ill  Ned  was,  and  how  he  had 

begged  Tom  Smyth  to  tell  Mr.  Eidley  that  he  was  not  the 

gmlty  one.     Kemp  had  never  meant  to  carry  it  so  fax ;  that 

is,  he  had  not  meant  Ned  to  be  suspected,  and  he  was  very 

miserable  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  never  get  well 

again.  After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  indecision  and  wretchedness, 

he  went  to  Alfred  and  told  him  the  whole  story. 

"  Tm  very  glad,"  said  Ned,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  Aimt 
Lucy  finished ;  and  then,  for  a  little  while,  he  was  quite  silent. 
"  Poor  Kemp !  I  dare  say  he  didn't  mean  it,"  he  said  pre- 
sently ;  **but  he  and  Alfred  are  just  about  a  match,  when  he 
laies.     He  is  very  clever." 

"  So  he  may  be,"  returned  Aimt  Lucy ;  "  but  Ned,  did  you 
ever  think  that  he  will  have  to  account  for  the  use  he  has  made 
of  his  talents?  To  have  had  more  than  other  people  will 
be  no  advantage  to  him — quite  the  contrary — unless  he  has 
done  more  with  them.  The  more  is  given,  the  more  is  required. 
Besides  which,  devemess  will  not  qualify  us  for  the  great 
prize :  every  one,  clever  or  stupid,  may  gain  that,  if  he  will, 
only  by  making  the  best  use  of  what  has  been  given  him." 

Ned  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  "  I  would  not 
mind  if  only  they  thought  I  did  my  best." 

"  So  they  will,  and  so  they  do,"  said  Aunt  Lucy. 

"But  papa  and  Etta " 

"Are  here  to  answer  for  themselves,"  as  the  door  opened. 

"  My  boy,  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  his  father  afltectionately, 
when  Aunt  Lucy  told  him  of  what  they  were  talking;  while 
Etta  said,  kissing  him  again  and  again,  "  We  don't  want  you 
to  be  a  bit  cleverer  than  you  are,  Ned ;  and  as  for  the  prize, 
Fm  glad  yon  didn't  get  it." 
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Ned  was  quite  satisfied  then. 

Wlietlicr,  ^vhen  he  got  well,  and  retnmed  to  Bchool,  and 
things  went  on  again  pretty  much  as  usual,  Etta  would  not  feel 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  impatient  with  his  slowness,  znay 
well  bo  doubted.  But  just  then  she  was  quite  sincere  in 
what  she  said,  and  wo  may  hope  the  lesson  she  had  receiyed 
was  not  entirely  thrown  away  upon  her. 

By  the  Author  of  "Atjnt  Agnes.*' 


^Irussh^ 


The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  the  smallest  and  the  youngest  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  but  it  has  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  x>olitical  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among 
the  leading  powers.  The  various  portions  of  the  kingdom  are 
by  no  means  well  situated  either  for  government  or  defence. 
Eastern  Prussia  is  separated  from  "Western  Prussia  by  the 
Idngdom  of  Ilanover  and  soyeral  other  German  states; 
Neuchatel  is  in  Switzerland;  and  some  detached  territories 
belonging  to  Prussia  are  in  Saxony.  Thus  it  happens  that 
Austria,  Pussia,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
most  of  the  states  forming  the  German  Confederation,  are  its 
neiglibours,  and  consequently  both  the  liability  to  war  and  the 
diflicidty  of  resistance  are  greatly  increased  A  century  ago 
the  Idngdom  was  much  more  disjointed  than  at  present,  and 
the  most  strenuous  effoi-ts  have  been  put  forth  by  its  rulers  to 
connect,  as  well  as  to  extend,  its  various  parts. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  probaUy  a 
Scdavonian  tribe  called  the  Pruzzi,  whose  history  had  very 
little  comiection  Antli  the  rest  of  Europe  till  the  twelfth  oentoiyr 
when  Boloslaus,  King  of  Poland,  endeavoured  to  bring  tiienk 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  by  means  of  the 
sword.  Failing  in  his  effort,  he  called  in  the  aasistaaoe  of  a 
miUtaiy  order  cdlod  the  Teutonic  knightft,  ^ho,  after  a  war  of 
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fifty  yeasBy  succeeded  in  establisliing  their  authority.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  authority  of  the  knights 
gradnaUy  diminished,  till  at  last  the  grand  master  of  the  order 
abdicated  his  dignity  altogether,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, -with  the  permission  of  Poland,  undertook  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  countiy.  The  new  rulers,  partly  under  the  title  of 
ELeotors  of  Brandenburg  and  x>a3rtly  under  that  of  Dukes  of 
Prussia,  continued  to  govern  the  country  for  about  a  century, 
when  Pr^erick  m.,  who  had  assisted  Austria  against  the 
Turks,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia. 

On  18th  January,  1701,  Frederick  crowned  both  himself 
and  his  consort;  and  every  European  court,  except  Bome, 
acknowledged  his  right  to  the  honourable  title  of  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia.  In  1713  Frederick  William  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  till  1740,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  the  Great. 

This  remarkable  man  no  sooner  came  to  the  throne  than  he 
began  to  extend  the  influence  and  dominions  of  Prussia. 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  in  1740,  leaving  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  his  estates.  In  1713 
Charles  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  to  this  arrangement ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  die  than 
the  defeneelessness  of  his  daughter  induced  France,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  to  make  claims  on  her  dominions. 
Frederick  invaded  Silesia,  and  held  it,  till,  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau,  it  was  added  to  his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  the 
last  Count  of  East  Friesland  his  dominions  were  claimed  by 
(George  I.  of  England ;  but  as  Frederick  also  asserted  a  right, 
which  he  said  he  should  support  by  force  of  arms,  he  was 
sUowed  to  retain  possession.  During  the  next  eleven  years 
peace  prevailed,  but  Frederick  employed  the  time  in  pre- 
paring fbr  war,  and  when  ready  he  marched  60,000  men  into 
Saxony,  pretending  to  fear  the  loss  of  Silesia.  Bussia,  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Germany,  considering  this  an  unjustiflable  infrac- 
tum  of  the  peace,  united  in  opposing  him.  Thus  <xnnssi»&5!fi^ 
"  ih08ewen  Teara'  War/'  during  which  tiuitj  'jpX^A\wNs\R^ 
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irere  foiii^lit,  in  nineteen  of  whicli  Frederick  commanded  m 
person.  lie  lost  fortj-six  of  his  Le^t  genoralflf  and  wm 
liimseif  often  rednced  to  llie  greatest  diatresa.  The  mother  of 
Frederick  the  Great  was  the  t+i&ter  of  George  II**  who  was  Jtt 
that  time  reigning  m  England,  and  who,  partlj  on  this 
ground,  and  pailly  in  the  hoi^e  of  gaining  eome  advantages  ibr 
Ilaiiover,  had  he  en  allied  with  FrusBia  in  the  war,  WTiett 
the  English  King  died^  Oetul3er  23rd,  1760,  an  addition  was 
made  to  Frederick's  trouhles ;  but  he  continued  to  calry  en  ihe 
contest  till,  by  the  xK*aee  of  niibertsborg,  in  1763,  he  obtained 
favourable  terms  and  ended  the  war.  Frederick  now  tuioied 
his  thoughts  to  Poland.  In  that  country  the  Crown  had  for 
two  cent uTi eft  been  elective,  but  during  most  of  the  18th 
centuiy  Emsia  and  Sweden  had  really  chosen  the  PoHsh 
King.  Tho  inde|>6ndetice  of  Polaiid  was  therefore  gone ;  all 
its  iiistitutiona  were  decaying;  its  noblos  werd  poor,  but 
^insolent,  and  its  peasantry  as  miserable  aa  any  in  the  world. 
The  Prussian,  monarch  covoted  tho  beautiful  country,  and 
suggested  the  dismemberment  thereof  to  Russia  and  Austria. 
Each  of  those  powers  took  the  provinces  which  best  suited 
them,  and  Prussia  seized  a  large  part  of  Great  Poland  and 
aU  Polish  Prussia .  Frederick  died  on  17th  of  August,  1786, 
after  a  reign  of  fortj^-fjix  yearsj  during  which  time  ho  had 
added  to  the  kingdom  28,000  ec^uaro  miles  of  territory  and 
four  millioBB  of  people. 

His  successor  participated  in  the  spoils  of  Poland  to  a  greater 
extent  than  even  the  great  Frederick  had  done,  but  he  left 
these  increased  dominions  with  a  debt  of  28,000,000  of  crowns, 
though  on  eoniiKg  to  the  throne  he  had  found  u  full  treasujy. 
During  the  war^  with  France  the  vacillating  pohcy  of  Prugma 
was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  tlie  I'est  of  the  Continental  pfjwerw. 
It  played  a  double  part  in  aU  the  coalitions  against  France, 

■    and  always  hoped  foi*  advantages  from  the  disseissions  of  the 

great  jwwers.     In  this  spirit  it  accepted  from  Kaix>leoa  the 

electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  for  this  act  Ekigland  eei^ed  four 

hundred  of  its  merchant  vessela.  flui  ^^^\\S^  <fek«i 'VxMftiima  flag 

£vm  the  ocean.     Neitlie, 
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of  Napoleon,  who  superseded  the  old  German  empire 
9W  confederation  without  ever  consulting  or  considering 
I.  This  treatment  drove  Prussia  to  declare  war  against 
Jon.  The  battle  of  Jena  followed,  in  which  the 
in  army  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Berlin  was  taken 
ion  of  by  Napoleon.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian 
eceivd  ehalf  his  kingdom  back  from  Napoleon.  Before 
d  of  the  war  Prussia  again  several  times  displeased 
led  Powers ;  but  having  rendered  considerable  assistance 
1;  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  received  verj- 
ible  consideration  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
be  return  of  peace  the  Prussian  King,  Frederick  William 
promised  to  bestow  on  his  subjects  a  representative 
ment ;  but,  though  he  lived  till  1840,  he  never  redeemed 
)mise.  Many  reforms  were  granted  in  1847,  but  not 
nt  to  prevent  the  people  from  assisting  the  great  revolu- 
'  commotions  which  shook  Continental  Europe  in  1848. 
war  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Eussia,  Prussia 
red  a  strict  neutrality,  but  did  not  thereby  gain  an 
le  of  influence  in  European  councils.  In  1857  a  severe 
which  deprived  the  King  of  some  of  his  faculties, 
his  brother  William  to  become  Eegent.  Great  hopes 
mtertained  that  liberty  would  take  rapid  strides  under 
w  ruler,  but  no  sooner  did  he  actually  become  King  than 
eked  the  expectations  of  his  subjects. 
he  present  time  a  constitutional  struggle  is  going  on  in 
E^  very  similar  to  the  one  which  drove  the  Stuarts  from 
rone  of  England  two  centuries  ago.  The  discontent  of 
ople  is,  however,  kept  within  boimds  by  the  fSact  that 
Frederick  William,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
lOt  sympathize  with  the  despotic  notions  of  his  father, 
loyal  family  of  Prussia  professes  the  Protestant  religion, 
lonial  alliances  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed 
HI  England  and  Prussia ;  but  the  most  interesting  and 
ant  to  the  present  generation  was  the  marriage  of  Prince 
idr  William  to  the  Princess  Boy al  ot  'EnglaxAi  vcl  \^Vl . 
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"  GrvB  HOTTow  toaiB."    Bbow  ua  the  feTottted  i^rm 
Wlioso  sj^irkling-  orba  wct^^  never  dimmed  with  teaf^  ; 
The  iilkei3  Uehea  where  no  pearl-drops  rise 
Am  memory  lingera  otot  by-gcme  yenj^. 

Who  would  not  weop  when  aorrow  fiUa  th©  heart  ? 
For  tean  ivpt^aaed  lie  scAldiqg^  on  the  hnm^ 
And  anguuh  norer  beaxa  so  flerco  a  part 
Afl  wh«m  tlueir  overcharged  fotmtdns  aoalcd  reinam. 

Team  are  the  heritage  of  mecn.    The  dawn 

Of  inikncy  ie  nfihtired  in  with  t&an ; 

And  weeping  Monda  with  h^isjtfolt  iorrow  monm 

Around  the  loved  one'i  couch  whm  death  appeim. 

In  vain  tho  worldling  dorea  the  coming  blow, 

Or  Btragglei  proudly  in  sflliction'BhoaT : 

Cruehed  to  the  earthy  the  tears  unchecked  mnst  Bo^p 

Or  otitra^ed  nature  tiinka  bsniaath  itii  power^ 

Cfm  wealth  or  plcoauro  oon^olation  bring  ? 
Can  human  Bympathy,  howevcir  doar, 
From  the  unoliastefaedpieart  rcmovo  tho  ftrngv 
Or  on  the  gweHing  <^eUdji  stay  one  teoi  f 

OncD  iu  hia  human  life  the  SaTionr  wept. 
O'er  the  doomed  city^  t«ara  th&t  patriots  weep  ; 
Onto  by  the  talent  grave  where  Lazarofl  elept. 
And  Borrowing  sisters  moumlul  vigil  kscp. 

A  man  of  grioft  ^3ad  soitowb  not  hia  own, 
Onrtcars,  our  nnguiBh^  va  himself  he  hote ; 
Hid  pitying  heart  has  ^v^ry  lorrow  kiiom. 
From  m^ly  ln^<ty  to  death's  dark  hour. 

Then  welcome  sorrow,  with  a  Friend.  Iflce  this : 
To  those  who  lovo  otir  God  it  woiks  for  gtrod ; 
A  far  e:ieeedjng  tmd  etemBl  bfifi, 
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O  monmer  in  tids  worid  of  pain  and  woo. 
Shrink  not  from  aorrow :  *taB  a  Father's  hand 
In  loTing  tenderness  that  strikes  tho  blow. 
To  fix  thy  hopes  on  him  and  heaven's  bright  land. 

l^l^Tf  shall  be  no  more  tesn:  angmah  and  pain. 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  shall  for  eyer  fly ; 
The  Father's  hand  that  now  inflicts  the  pain 
Shall  wipe  away  the  tears  from  every  cyo. 

SusAXNA  Mary. 


S^  Spirit  0f  ^htatdtnt 

In  a  large  and  beautiful  garden  grew  many  lovely  flowers 
and  plants  of  all  kinds,  from  the  stately  Oak-tree  to  the  humble 
Tiolet  and  snow-white  Lily  of  the  YaUey.  For  a  ahoH  time  all 
the  various  shrubs  and  plants  were  content  to  live  and  bloom 
as  nature  had  intended,  and  thought  only  of  giving  their 
master,  the  gardener,  pleasure  when  he  saw  them.  But  one 
evening  the  wind  arose  and  passed  over  this  fair  garden  with 
rather  more  vehemence  than  usual,  bearing  with  it  the 
terrible  Spirit  of  Discontent,  which  came  whispering  first 
to  one  flower  and  then  to  another,  and  imbuing  in  all  a 
feeling  of  discontent  and  anger  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  gardener.  This  Spirit  came  first  to  the 
beautifdl  Bose-tree^  the  queen  of  the  garden  and  the  pride  of 
its  master,  and  began  by  flattering  her  for  her  extreme  beauty 
and  sweet  scent,  at  the  same  time  condoUng  with  her  for  the 
hardships  and  privations  she  suffered  at  the  hand  of  her 
master,  who  always  deprived  her  of  all  her  young  shoots,  and 
would  not  permit  her  to  spread  and  increase  as  she  wished. 
Now  the  Eose  had  never  thought  of  all  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint before,  but  had  always  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
ihat  bat  branches  should  be  pruned  in  the  proper  season,  and 
that  hor  £air  bloasflms  ahould  be  plucked  at  \iQC  mas^^^^"^^^ 
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.sure ;  but  wlicn  the  Spirit  of  Discontent  appeared  before  lier 
she  speedily  began  to  consiiler  her  master  as  a  most  cruel 
monster.  -Vitcr  this  niiscliiovous  Spirit  had.  thus  talked  with 
tli(^  Eose,  it  Ment  on  to  the  tall  and  beautiful  "white  Lily,  and 
1)eL>;in  to  condole  witli  it  for  being  fastened  up  against  a  pole, 
riud  not  allowed  to  grow  as  it  pleased.  It  then  passed  to  the 
Oonvolvulus,  wliicli  was  trained  up  against  a  wall,  and  pitied 
It  i*')r  being  forced  to  creep  up  a  straight,  high  wall,  instead  of 
r;i:iuing  along  the  gi'ound,  climbing  up  trees,  or  over  banks, 
just  as  its  fancy  led  it,  {is  ^\'as  the  case  with  its  free  cousin,  the 
A\ild  ConvolyiJus  in  tln>  wood  close  by.  In  this  way  the  Spirit 
of  Discontent  went  on  from  one  flower  to  anotlier,  until  it  came 
to  the  fragrant  Vi<jlet,  wliom  it  tried  to  make  as  discontented 
as  it  had  sti*  ciM'ded  in  making  the  other  flowers,  by  whispering 
to  it  that  tlio  gardener  treated  it  very  imjustly,  and  did  not 
suillciently  a])preciale  its  merits,  because  he  left  it  to  grow  in 
it  ^  own  (juiet  and  sliady  retreat,  instead  of  bringing  it  forward 
int«:»  a  more  sunny  spot,  whore  it  could  be  seen  and  admired 
by  all  wlio  ( amo  into  the  garden,  like  its  neighbour  the  Rose- 
trne.  lUit  the  Violet  modestly  replied  that  it  was  quite  con- 
tented to  remain  wliere  it  was,  and  bloom  to  please  its  master's 
(  v<'  alone,  and  that  it  did  not  wish  to  rival  its  more  brilliant 
but  loss  fragrant  neighbours,  such  as  the  Tulip  and  the  Sun- 
liower.  Wh(?n  the  morning  dawned  the  wind  had  died  away, 
but  imfortunately  it  had  not  taken  the  Spirit  of  Discontent 
with  it:  that  still  remained  with  tho  flowers;  and  the  eon- 
scfjuenc  e  was,  wlien  the  gardener  came  early  in  the  morning 
to  look  upon  liis  once  beautiful  garden,  instead  of  finding,  as 
Tisuab  all  his  lovely  flowers  ready  to  welcome  him  with  their 
brightest  looks  and  sweetest  scents,  he  found  on  all  their  faces 
looks  of  displeasure  and  desolation;  for  the  Convolvulus  and 
Lily,  in  their  efforts  to  liberate  themselves  from  their  captivity, 
had  broken  their  fragile  stems,  and  were  now  trailing  on  the 
gi'oimd  and  unable  t^)  raise  their  delicate  heads  from  the  dirt. 
This  siglit  grieved  the  gardener  exceedingly,  for  wherever  he 
tamed  ho  found  only  looks  oH  miaery  wad  diaK^xLtoiLt ;  until  he 
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came  to  a  shady  and  secluded  spot,  wliich  attracted  liis  atten- 
tion fix)m  its  aspect  being  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
garden,  for  it  was  still  as  fresh  and  verdant  as  it  had  been  the 
day  before ;  and  when  he  looked  closer  he  perceived  a  group 
of  Violets,  which  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and 
welcome,  and  appeared  to  be  the  only  flowers  in  the  garden 
which  were  glad  at  his  approach.  After  the  gardener  had 
left  his  garden  the  poor  broken  Convolvulus  turned  to  the 
Violet,  and  begged  her  to  say  how  it  was  that  she  still 
looked  so  happy,  whilst  all  the  other  flowers  in  the  garden 
were  so  miserable.  The  Violet  replied,  "Because  you 
all  listened  to  the  Spirit  of  Discontent,  when  it  spoke 
against  our  kind  and  good  master,  and  charged  him  with 
cruelty  and  injustice,  instead  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it^ 
as  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  was  enabled  to  do:  that  is  the 
reason  why  your  stem  is  now  broken,  and  your  beautifril 
flowers  are  now  trailing  in  the  dirt ;  and  do  you  think  you  are 
happier  in  that  condition  than  when  trained  up  a  wall  by  the 
hand  of  our  kind  and  wise  protector  ?  No,  I  know  that  is  not 
the  case;  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  when  next  our  master 
comes  round,  ask  his  pardon  for  your  mistrust,  and  beg  him 
to  lift  up  your  head  again,  and  once  more  train  you  against 
the  wall."  The  Convolvulus  followed  the  advice  of  the  Violet, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty  by  the 
tender  care  of  its  master ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  other  flowers  in  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lily,  who  was  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour  it  had  once  despised^ 
and  as  a  consequence  of  its  pride  and  folly  it  died  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  was  rooted  up  frt)m  the  garden  as  a  useless 
encumbrance. 

Moderation. — Let  your  desires  and  aversions  to  the  common  objcclN 
and  occurrences  in  this  life  be  but  few  and  feeble.  Make  it  your  daily 
Imsiness  to  moderate  your  aversions  and  desires,  and  to  govern  them 
"by  reason.  This  wiU  guard  you  against  many  a  ruffle  of  spirit,  both 
«£  anger  and  bottow, — Waits, 
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Tx  Ihr  fr.'sh  glow  of  beauty,  the  first  flush  of  light, 

iSLoiiId  tlio  day-dawn  be  swathed  in  the  shadows  of  night. 

And  tlio  star  of  the  morning  pass  fruitless  away, 

And  l)reak  to  the  fair  earth  its  promise  of  day  P 

Ah  no !  Then  why  fade  thus  the  loveliest  flowers  ? 

( )h  why  do  the  young  and  the  beautiful  die, 

Eic  tlKiY  (h'ink  of  the  rapture  of  summer's  sweet  hours, 

Ere  the  brow  hath  a  cloud  or  the  bosom  a  sigh  ? 

They  spring  like  young  fountains — as  pure  and  as  free. 

To  freshen  the  earth  whore  thefr  pathways  may  be ; 

They  lighten  the  cot,  and  they  gladden  the  hall. 

In  every  land  beaming — the  loved  ones  of  alL 

But,  alas  I  there  are  gems  on  the  night-shrouded  earth. 

Only  lit  by  the  stars  of  yon  ambient  sky  ; 

The  giithei-ing  cloud  (luenches  their  light  at  its  birth, 

And  like  these  do  the  young  and  the  beautifal  die. 

With  holy  love  gazing  through  summer-lit  eyes, 
The  free  fiilcon-glanco  where  no  fedthlessnees  lies. 
The  glad  tones  of  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  smile, 
And  low  gentle  voice  that  each  care  can  beguile ; 
They  come  in  the  beauty  of  shadowless  truth. 
Bringing  flowers  to  the  green  tree,  and  leaves  to  the  bare ; 
Tliey  circle  thefr  brows  with  the  bright  dreams  of  youth. 
Like  the  garlanded  dreamers,  as  fleeting  as  £ur. 

Oh,  could  not  earth  foster  such  flowers  where  they  grew, 
With  iU  love  liko  the  sunshine,  and  tears  like  the  dew ; 
Oh,  could  not  hoi)e  strengthen,  nor  watchfulness  bind, 
Xor  the  .'shadows  of  sorrow  that  brooded  behind. 
Detain  them — the  loved  ones !    Ah  no !  Day  by  day 
We  list  for  some  footfall  in  vain  at  the  door ; 
Thefr  voices  of  joy  from  some  hearth  pass  away. 
And  the  woodlands  re-echo  Ukieic  \iKaghtoK  ta  i 
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Be  Inifllied!  They  are  happy  who  die  in  their  yonth, 
With  their  hoaoma  untainted,  unspotted  their  truth, 
Ere  they  feel  the  rude  burden  of  eartVs  many  ills. 
Where  miaery  saddena,  and  heartlessness  chills. 
Though,  like  heaven's  own  visions,  they  come  and  depart. 
And  leare  not  a  trace  to  the  lovingest  eye, 
In  the  faith,  and  the  lore,  and  the  hope  of  the  heart. 
Eternally  dwelling,  they  never  can  die. 

William  Fobbtth. 

Of  all  the  seasoiiB  of  the  year,  I  like  winter  best.  The  day 
is  short,  and  I  can  fill  it  with  work ;  when  eyening  comes  I 
haTe  my  lighted  room  and  my  books.  I  am  sitting  at  this 
present  moment  with  my  curtains  drawn ;  the  cheerM  fire  is 
winking  at  all  the  ftimitnre  in  the  room,  and  fi:x}m  every  leg 
and  arm  the  famiture  is  winking  to  the  fire  in  return.  I  put 
off  the  enter  world  with  my  great-coat  and  boots,  and  put  on 
contentment  and  idleness  with  my  slippers.  On  the  hearth-rug, 
Pepper,  coiled  in  a  shaggy  ball,  is  asleep  in  the  ruddy  light 
and  heat.  An  imaginative  sense  of  the  cold  outside  increases 
my  present  comfort,  just  as  one  never  hugs  one's  own  good 
hick  so  affectionately  as  when  listening  to  some  horrible  mis- 
fortune which  has  overtaken  others.  Winter  has  fallen  on 
Dreamthorp,  and  it  looks  as  pretty  when  covered  with  snow 
as  when  covered  with  apple-blossom.  Outside  the  ground  is 
hard  as  iron;  and  over  the  low,  dark  hill,  lo!  the  tender 
radiance  that  precedes  the  mom. 

Every  window  in  the  little  village  has  its  light,  and 
to  the  traveller  coming  on,  enveloped  in  his  breath,  the 
whole  place  shines  like  a  congregation  of  glow-worms. 
A  pleasant  enough  sight  to  him  if  his  home  be  there !  At 
this  present  season  the  canal  is  not  such  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade as  it  was  in  the  summer.  The  barges  come  and 
ga  aft  nsual^  but  at  tlzis  time  I  do  not  euYy  1^^  Xaqc^xsi^^* 
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Tlie  liorso  comes  smoking  along ;  tho  tarpaulin  which  covers 
tlio  men  liandi/.e  is  covered  with  hoar-fix)st;  and  the  helms- 
man, smokin<^  his  .short  pipe  for  the  mere  heat  of  it,  cowers 
<)ver  a  few  rod  cinders  contained  in  a  framework  of  iron.  The 
lal)uur  of  tho  poor  fullc^ws  will  soon  be  over  for  a  time  ;  for  if 
this  J'rost  continues,  thr;  canal  will  be  sheatlied  in  a  night,  and 
next  day  stones  will  ho  thrown  upon  it,  and  a  daring  urchin 
von  luring  upon  it  wiU  go  souse  head  over  heels,  and  run 
iKjiiio  with  his  teeth  in  a  chatter;  and  the  day  after  the  lake 
iKau'atii  the  oM  castlo  will  be  sheeted,  and  the  next  the 
villajj^crs  will  ho  sHdin^  on  its  gleaming  face  fix)m  ruddy  dawn 
at  iiino  to  ruddy  evo  at  three;  and  hours  later,  skaters  yet 
unsatiblicd  will  be  moving  ghost-like  in  the  gloom,  now  one, 
now  an<jther,  t? hooting  on  sounding  irons  into  a  clear  space  of 
i'l•u}^ty  light,  chasing  tho  moon  or  the  flying  image  of  a  star. 
llap[)y  youths  leaning  against  tho  frosty  wind!  As  I  cannot 
skate,  tho  lloor  of  ice  wiU  bo  but  a  picture  to  me.  And,  in 
trutli,  it  is  in  its  pictcu-iid  aspect  that  I  chiefly  love  the  bleak 
season.  As  an  artist  winter  can  match  simmier  any  day.  The 
heavy,  leathery  flakes  have  been  falling  all  tlie  night  through, 
vrt3  shall  suppose,  and  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning  the 
WL»rhl  is  draped  in  white.  What  a  sight  it  is!  It  is  the 
world  you  kuew,  but  yet  a  difi*erent  one.  The  familiar  look 
has  gone,  and  another  has  taken  its  place ;  and  a  not  unplea- 
sant puzzlement  arises  in  your  mind,  bom  of  the  patent  and 
the  remembered  aspect.  It  reminds  you  of  a  friend  who  has 
hern  suddenly  placed  in  new  circumstances,  in  whom  there  is 
mueh  that  you  recognise,  and  much  that  is  entirely  strange. 
J  Tow-  purely,  divinely  wliito  when  the  last  snow-flake  has  just 
fulh  11 !  How  exquisite  and  virginal  the  repose!  It  touches 
yuu  like  some  perfection  of  music. 

And  winter  does  not  work  only  on  a  broad  scale;  he 
is  care  fid  in  trifles.  Pluck  a  single  ivy  leaf  from  the 
old  wall,  and  see  what  a  jeweller  he  is!  How  he  has 
silvered  over  the  dark -green  reticulations  with  his  frosts! 
Thu  fiiggot  which  tho  tramp  gathers  for  his  fire  is  thicklier 
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incniBted  with  gems  than  ever  was  sceptre  of  the  Moguls. 
Gro  into  the  woods,  and  behold  on  the  black  boughs 
his  glories  of  pearl  and  diamond — ^pendant  splendours  that, 
smitten  by  the  noon-ray,  melt  into  tears  and  faU  but  to 
congeal  into  splendours  again.  Nor  does  he  work  in  bletck 
and  white  alone.  He  has  on  his  palette  more  gorgeous 
colours  than  those  in  which  swim  the  simmier  setting  sims ; 
and  with  these,  about  three  o'clock,  he  begins  to  adorn 
his  west,  sticking  his  red  hot  ball  of  a  sim  in  the  very 
midst ;  and  a  couple  of  hours  later,  when  the  orb  has  fallen, 
and  the  flaming  crimson  has  mellowed  into  liquid  orange,  you 
can  see  the  black  skeletons  of  trees  scribbled  upon  the  melan- 
choly glory.  Nor  need  I  speak  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
winter  midnight,  when  space,  sombre  blue,  crowded  with 
star  and  planet,  "  burnished  by  the  frost,"  is  glittering  like 
the  harness  of  an  archangel  full  panoplied  against  a  battle  day- 

For  years  and  years  now  I  have  watched  the  seasons  come 
and  go  around  Dreamthorp,  and  each  in  its  turn  interests 
me  as  if  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  But  the  other  week 
it  seems  that  I  saw  the  grain  ripen;  then  by  day  a  motley 
crew  of  reai)ers  were  in  the  fields,  and  at  night  a  big  red 
moon  looked  down  upon  the  stooks  of  oats  and  barley ;  then 
in  mighty  wains  the  plenteous  harvest  came  swaying  home, 
leaving  a  largess  on  the  roads  for  every  bird ;  then  the  round, 
yeUow,  comfortable-looking  stacks  stood  aroimd  the  farm- 
houses, hiding  them  to  the  chimneys;  then  the  woods  red- 
dened, the  beech  hedges  became  russet,  and  every  puflP  of 
wind  made  rustle  the  withered  leaves ;  then  the  sunset  came 
before  the  early  dark,  and  in  the  east  lay  banks  of  bleak  x^iuk 
vapour,  which  are  ever  a  prophecy  of  cold ;  then  out  of  a  low 
dingy  heaven  came  all  day,  thick  and  silent,  the  whirling 
snow; — and  so  by  exquisite  succession  of  sight  and  sound 
have  I  been  taken  ^m  the  top  of  the  year  to  the  bottom  of 
it|  from  midsummer,  with  its  unreaped  harvests,  to  the  night 
on  which  I  am  sitting  here — Christmas. 

TboB,  ihen,  is  ChnstmaB.    Everything  \b  fiii\ffiii\»  \xLTyc^*«ss\r 
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thorp.     The  smith's  hammBr  reposes  beside  the  snTil.     Th© 
ireaver's  flying-  shuttlo  is  at  rest.      Through  the  clear  irintjy 
stmahine  the  bells  this  morning  rang  frum  tho  groy  chiuch 
tower  amid  the  leafless  elmSj  ancl  up  the  walk  the  vilbi^er* 
trooped  m  their  best  dresaei  and  their  best  fkces — the  latter  a 
little  roddened  by  the  sharp  wind :  mere  retine^  in  tie  middle- 
aged;    in  the  maids,  wonderful  bloom  to  the  eyes  of  th«r 
lovers— and  took  tiieir  places  decently  in  the  ancieoit  pew»» 
The  clerk  read  Hie  beautiful  prayers  of  oar  Chtorh,  which 
seem  more  beautiful  at  Christmas  than  at  any  other  period. 
For  that  very  feeling  which  breaks  down   at  this  time  the 
barriers  which  custom,  birth,  or  wealth  have  erected  >>etwe8ii 
man  and  man,  strOves  down  the  barrier  of  time  which  inte- 
venes  between  the  worshipper  of  to-day  and  the  great  body  of 
worshippers  who  are  at  rest  in  their  graves.     On  such  a  day  as 
this,  hearing  these  prayers,  we  feel  a  kinship  with  the  devout 
generations  who  beard  them  long  ago.     The  devout  lipaof  thf 
Christian    dead    mmTnured    the    reepouses    which    we   warn 
murmur ;   along  thia  road  of  prayer  did  the  thoughts  of  our 
innumerable  dead,  our  brothers  and  sisterB  in  faith  and  hop*. 
approach  their  Maker,  oven  as  ours  at  present  approach  Him. 
Prayers    over,   the    dergyman — who    is   no    Boaiierg©B>   or 
Chiyso^tom,   golden-mouthed,    but  a  loving,  genial-hearted, 
pious  man,  the  whole  extent  of  hia  U£&  from  boyhood  imtil 
now,   full    of   charity  and   kindly   deeds,   as   antuma   ^eldf 
with  heavj   wh eaten  oarsj    the   dergyman,   I  say— for   th<? 
sentence  is  becoming  unwieldy  on  my  hands,  emd  one  mtt^ 
double  back  to  secure  connection^ — read  out  in  that  siItq^ 
voice  of  his,  which,  is  sweeter  than  any  mufiie  to  my  ear^  ^diai^ 
chaptera  of  the  New  Testament  that  deal  with  the  birth  erf  thp 
Saviour-      And  the  red- faced  rustio  congregation  hung  aa 
the  good  man*s  voice  as  he  spoke  of  the  infant  brought  forth  to 
a  manger,  of  the  shining  angels  that  appeared  in  mid-jur  to 
the  ahephords,  of  the  miraculous  star  that  took  its  n^tticm  In 
the  sky,  and  of  the  wise  men  who  came  ^m  a£ir  and  llM 

tllBlT  m^B  of  frqnVinceTYBQ  niiil  ttvvwK  wt  *kft  f«it  «f  th«  ilhltd.^ 
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With  the  stoiy  every  one  was  familiar,  but  on  that  day, 
and  backed  by  the  persuaaiye  melody  of  the  reader'^  voice,  it 
seemed  to  all  quite  new — at  least,  they  listened  attentively  as 
if  it  were.  The  discourse  that  followed  possessed  no  re- 
markable thoughts ;  it  dealt  simply  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  shortness  of  time,  with 
the  duties  of  thankfulness  and  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  every  one  who  heard,  returned  to  his  house  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  And  so  the  service  remitted  us  all 
to  our  own  homes,  to  what  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding 
slender  means  pennitted,  to  gatherings  around  cheerful  fires, 
to  half-pleasant,  half-sad  remembrances  of  the  dead  and 
the  absent. 

Erom  sermon  I  have  returned  like  the  others,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  \o  hold  Christmas  alone.     I  have  no  one  with  me  at 
table,  and  my  own  thoughts  must  be  my  Christmas  guests. 
Sitting  here,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  how  much  kindly  feeling 
exists  this  present  night  in  England.      By  imagination  I 
can  taste  of  every  table,  pledge  every  toast,   silently  join 
in  every  roar  of  merriment.     I  become  a  sort  of  universal 
guest.     With  what  propriety  is  this  jovial  season  placed  amid 
dismal    December    rains  and  snows!     How  one  pities  the 
unhappy  Australians,  with  whom  everything  is  turned  topsy- 
turvy, and  who  hold  Christmas  at  midsimmier!    The  face 
^  of  Christmas  glows  all  the  brighter  for  the  cold.     The  heart 
warms  as  the  frost  increases.      Estrangements  which  have 
embittered  the  whole  year,  melt  in  to-night's  hospitable  smile. 
There  are  warmer  hand-shakings  on  this  night  than  during  the 
bypast  twelve  months.    Friend  lives  in  the  mind  of  friend. 
There  is  more  charity  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.     You  get 
up  at  midnight  and  toss  your  spare  coppers  to  the  half-be- 
nimibed  musicians  whiffling  beneath  your  windows,  although 
at  any  other  time  you  would  consider  their  performance  a 
nuisance,  and  call  angrily  for  the  police.     Poverty  and  scanty 
eloihing,  and  fireless  grates,  come  home  at  this  season  t^  tk<^ 
botosns  of  ihe  rich,  and  they  give  of  thdc  8ft)\ui<3Laxi!(^«    Ts^^ 
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very  red-breast  of  the  wooda  enjoys  Ms  dmstmss  fbasf. 
Good  feeling  incarnates  itself  in  pktm  pudding,  Tlie  Master's 
words,  "The  poor  ye  haT©  alirays  with  yon,"  wear  at 
this  time  a  deep  sipiificanco.  For  at  least  one  night  on  ea<di.J 
year  over  all  Christendom  there  is  brotherhood.  And  good  • 
men,  sitting  amongst  their  families,  or  by  a  solitary  fire 
like  me,  when  they  remember  the  light  that  shone  over 
the  poor  shepherds  huddling  on  the  Bethlehem  plains  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  the  apparition  of  sliining  angek  overhead, 
the  song,  "  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  toward  men/'  which 
then  for  the  first  time  hallowed  the  midnight  air, — pray  for 
that  strain's  fuMhnent,  that  battle  and  strife  may  veoc  the 
nations  no  more,  that  not  only  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  tha 
whole  year  round,  men  shall  be  brethren,  owning  one  Path^ 
in  heaven.  Alexakdeb  Smith, 

— *Ht*- 


Ujtp^Jineatk  my  Tirindow, 

Where  th©  enow  lit^s  vliito, 
T  can  bear  sweet  voices 
Siiij^ing  in  the  night  r 
Am  the  night-wind  vanes, 

80  thov  me  and  fall^ 
In  thin  quaint  eld  tarol 
joiiujig  one  and.  all  ;-^ 

"  In  the  East  a  grey  light 

I*tophcsit?a  the  mom  - 
Vpt  ftnil  hLtil  the  daylight- 
Christ  the  Lord  ia  bom  1  ** 

Ah,  timt  qaftmt  old  eaxol, 

Well  ita  worda  I  knoW| 
Finit  Bung  m  the  vilkga 

Long,  long  yi^ars  ago ! 
In  tho  growing  dUiylight, 

Han^  a  time  and  oft, 
Hnv©  the  dark  \?Qods  tum1«s^ 
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« In  the  East  a  grey  light 

Prophemes  the  mom ; 
Up,  and  hail  the  daylight — 

Christ  the  Lord  is  bom !" 

As  a  child,  how  often. 

Till  the  midnight  dim. 
Have  I  waked  and  waited 

For  that  Christmas  hymn- 
Heard  the  footsteps  coming, 

Heard  them  stop  beneath — 
For  the  burst  of  music 
Watched  with  bated  breath : — 
"  In  the  East  a  grey  light 

Prophesies  the  mom ; 
Up,  and  hail  the  daylight — 
Christ  the  Lord  is  bom !  " 

Bimple  words  of  wisdom, 

"  Christ  the  Lord  is  bom ! " 
Up,  then,  and  bo  doing 

On  the  Christmas  mom ! 
Up,  and  raise  the  fallen ! 
Up,  and  aid  the  poor ! 
Keep  for  all  your  fellows 
Open  heart  and  door ! 

"  In  the  East  a  grey  light 

Prophesies  the  mom ; 
Up,  and  hail  the  daylight — 
Christ  the  Lord  is  bom ! " 

**  Up !  if  one  have  wronged  thee. 

Be  the  wrong  forgiven ! 
Up !  if  any  love  thco. 

Bender  thanks  to  Heaven !  '* 
80  my  heart  interprets 

This  old  melody. 
That  beneath  my  window 
Voices  sing  to  me : — 

"  In  the  East  a  grey  light 

Prophesies  the  mom ; 
Up,  and  hail  the  daylight— 
Cbrut  the  Lord  ia bom l" 
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Prayer  is  th©  only  means  of  importmg  to  ©arth  blessings 
not  native  to  it.     There  are  many  commodities  not  of  English 
growth,  which  ships  and  wealth  and  witetprise  can  fetch  from 
foreign  shores.     But  there  are  some  things  which  no  wealth 
can  purchase,  which  no   enterprise   can   compass,   and  with 
which  no  ehip  that  ever  rode  the  seas  came  freighted.     Whcro 
is  the  emporium  to  which  you  can  resort  aad  order  bo  much 
happiness  ?  WTiere  is  the  ship  that  ever  brought  homo  a  cargo 
of    heart-comfort?    a    eon^igmnent     of    good    conscdenoee ^ 
a  freight  of  strength  for  the  feeble,  and  joy  for  the  wretched, 
and  2:^eace  for  the  dying?  But  what  no  vessel  evor  fetched 
from  the  Indies,  prayer  has  often  fetched  from  heaven.      Om 
earth  is  insulated.     It  is  clean  cut  off  from  all  intoroonrse 
with  the  most  doaely  adjacent  worlds.     But  even  though  the 
nearest  world  were  peopled  by  holy  and  happy  beings^  and 
though  they  could  cross  the  great  gulf  that  severs  them  from 
us,  they  coiild  accomiilissh  little  tor  us.     They  could  not  bind 
up  bleeding  hearts ;  they  could  not  wash  stmns  from  guilty 
souls ;   they  could  not  infuse  their  own  felicity  into  gaunt  and 
joyleai  hearts ;  and  they  could  not  transport  their  own  ecweet  I 
atmosphere  so  as  to  heal  the  miasma  of  a  polluted  place  or  tho  1 
misery  of  a  wretched  home*     But  what  they  cannot  do,  th®  J 
Lord  himself  can  do.     Prayer  is  recourse  to  the  evor-preafflnt  | 
and  all-suiHcient  God.    It  is  fraUty  fleeing  to  omnipotence. 
It  18  misery  at  the  door  of  mercy-     It  is   '*worm  Jacob" 
at  the  ladder's  foot,  and  that  ladder's  top  in  heaven.     The^ 
meroy-seat  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant  opened,  and  the  legend 
over  it  J   "Ask,  and  it  shall  b^  given  thee;"  and  from  th» 
*' unsearchable   riches   of   Christ''    the   enppliant   fears  not 
to  ask  tho  eweetest  mercies  and  the  costliest  gifts.      Jacob 
r^ompared  Joseph  his  son  to  a  fruitfol  tree  inside  of  a  loity 
;^  but  though  he   grew  in  a  ^'  garden  enclosed,*'  M 
•  Genesis  xlix- S'  ---'-  — 
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grcywtli  was  so  luxuriant  that  his  branches  ran  over  the  wall, 
and  the  wandering  Ishmaelites  and  the  hnngzy  passengers 
shot  their  arrows  and  flnng  liieir  missiles  at  the  laden  boughs^ 
and  oanght  up  such  dusters  as  fell  outside  the  fence.  The* 
tree  of  life  grows  now  in  such  a  garden.  There  is  now 
an  enclosure  round  it,  but  the  branches  run  over  the  wall» 
High  over  our  heads  we  may  perceive  the  bending  boughs, 
and  such  fragrant  fruits  as  ''peace  of  conscience^  joy  in 
the  Holy  Qhost,  assurance  of  God's  love,"  ''gentleness, 
goodness,  Mth,  meekness,  temperance;"  and  prayer  is  the- 
arrow  which  detaches  these  from  the  bough,  the  bolt  which 
brings  these  far-off  fruits,  these  lofiy  dusters,  down  to  the- 
dusty  path  and  the  weary  traveller's  feet.  Happy  he  whose 
believing  prayer  is  "  like  Jonathan's  bow,  which  never  came 
empty  back!" 

Prayer  confers  the  largest  power  of  doing  good  to  others.. 
"What  am  I  to  do  with  other  people's  sorrows?"  The 
finest  and  the  gentlest  spirits  are  often  the  most  heavily  bur- 
dened. Many  a  one  feels  that  he  could  pass  right  easily 
through  the  world  if  he  had  no  griefe  to  carry  but  his  own. 
He  feels  that  his  sensitive  system  is  just  a  contrivance  for 
catching  up  other  men's  calamities;  an  apparatus  on  which 
everybody  fastens  his  own  peculiar  vexation — ^his  family  theirs 
— ^his  neighbours  theirs — till  at  last  he  moves  about,  the 
burden-bearer  of  a  groaning  world.  But  after  he  has  got 
hifppolf  thus  charged  and  loaded,  he  knows  not  what  to  do, 
£or  he  cannot  alleviate  the  twentieth  portion  of  the  ills  he 
knows.  He  cannot  heal  all  the  wounds  and  mitigate  all  the 
poverty  of  which  he  is  the  mourning  witness.  He  cannot 
minister  to  all  the  minds  diseased,  all  the  aching  hearts  and 
wounded  spirits  whose  confidant  he  is ;  and  in  the  anguish  of 
his  own  tortured  sympathies  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to  turn 
tiheee  eympathies  outside  in,  and  feel  for  his  fellow-men  na 
xnore.  "What,  then,  shall  I  do  with  other  people's  sorrows?'*" 
The  QiriBtian  feds  that  he  has  no  right  to  b^  \a&  o^ra\^^SL<^ 
ajS^Jm^n    Me  feels  that  he  darea  not  iniTQCt  \2Kiid  ^xasmz^^  ^ 
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Ms  Master,  Trho  was  a  man  of  sorrow»  T€tty  muck  because  a 
man  of  sympathies.  He  remembers  of  whom  it  is  6aid, 
**  Surely  Ho  Lath  borne  our  griefi^  and  carried  our  BorroTTS ;  ** 
and  this  reminds  him  what  to  do  Tfith  tlio  perplexities  and 
diaappointmeEt^  and  distresses  of  hia  brethren.  He  takes 
them  to  tho  throne  of  gi'ace.  He  deposits  them  in  the  ear  of 
the  great  Higfh  Priest.  He  urges  them  on  the  notice  of  One 
who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  infirmity,  and  who  b 
able  to  euecour  them  that  are  tempted.  And  tn  this  waj  a 
believer  who  is  tender-hearted  enough  to  feel  for  his  brethren, 
and  who  is  bo  much  a  man  of  prayer  as  to  carry  to  the  mercj- 
seat  those  matters  that  are  too  hard,  and  those  griefs  that  at^ 
too  heavy  for  himself,  may  bo  a  greater  benefactor  to  ills 
afflicted  iiiends  than  an  Achitophol  who  has  nothing'  but  sagt 
counsel,  or  a  Joab  who  has  nothing  but  a  stout  arm  to  hd.p 
them — than  a  man  of  fortune  who  can  give  nothing  but  hh 
money,  or  a  man  of  feeling  who  has  nothing  but  his  tears^ 
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Tur.  folloTrmg  extracta  are  from  ^i  int^reating^  work  recently  publmhedi 
<:ntitlcd,  **  Homu  Wiilkfl  and  Holiday  Uosnhle&,*'  by  the  Bct.  C,  A.  Johm- 

.-*  A  NOTICE   a401, 

T  wiiB  travelling  on  a  part  of  the  Great  Wt*fltem  Railway  irhfch  for  i 
diftancQ  ran  close  to  Eiuj,  paraUel  with  a  nuTrow  atr^uin.  A  Idnj^fiaher  h^d 
Ix^cn  diBturbmi  by  tho  approach  of  tho  train^  coid  m&do  all  bJifito  t^o  get  out 
of  the  wny.  Any  other  bird  so  circiuastaneed  would  either  hi4T«  turned 
back  or  buve  flown  away  irom  tho  line  of  Tiiil*  Btit  this  bird  fliaa  too 
BwifUj-  to  think  it  poBmblo  to  be  ov^irtiik^n ;  so  it  madw  rigbt  ahead, 
iioping,  no  doubt,  to  distan<>o  its  pTiwiter.  It  hai,  beddes,  a  grejit  antipathy 
to  flying-  over  land^  if  water  be  within  reach :  it  thareforo  babikiaUy  foUowi 
tho  c^ur^  of  a  Tiver,  l^  it  wind  howao&vcr  much.  On  this  oc<!a£io(a  net 
^iren  the  terror  of  the  puffing  moxifitcr  giunicig  gtoimd  oit  it  was  pow«rfbI 
enough  to  make  it  dmate  from  ita  luk^t ;  «o  the  bird  and  tho  tram  ptip' 
«>ed  thoir  course  side  hy  T"         ^  "         "^^        ^ 
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seTCial  secondB  it  was  opposite  the  window  of  my  carriage,  Beemingly 
plying  its  lovely  wings  all  in  vain,  but  in  reality  shooting  along  its  lino  of 
river  as  steadily  as  its  competitor  the*  engine  was  tearing  along  its  line  of 
raiL  The  river  and  railway  soon  diverg^,  and  wo  parted  company  with 
the  bird.  It  is  not  often ^that  the  monotony  of  a  railway  journey  is  so 
pleasantly  relieved. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  BBDBEEAST. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  redbreast,  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  friend  by  a  political  prisoner  confined  in  the  island  of  Belle  Isle,  has,  I 
believe,  never  appeared  in  English : — 

Last  year,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  a  rcdoreast,  driven  from  the  main- 
land no  doubt  by  frost  and  snow,  found  an  asylum  in  our  island.  Every 
morning  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prison,  and  flew 
several  times  round  my  cell,  where  he  saw  some  of  his  feathered  brethren 
captives.  As  I  took  care  to  throw  him  at  every  meeting  an  earthworm  or 
some  crumbs,  he  did  not  fail  to  entertain  a  lively  sympathy  towards  mo. 
By-and-by  he  followed  my  movements,  and  would  not  quit  me.  Ho 
followed  me  when  I  went  into  the  yard,  and  came  within  arm's  length 
immediately  that  he  saw  me  digging  in  my  Uttlo  garden.  Every  evening, 
before  he  took  his  departure,  he  bade  me*good-bye  with  his  simple  winter 
song,  which  resembles  the  murmuring  of  a  stream  among  pebbles  and 
weeds.  My  fellow-prisoners  urged  me  to  catch  him ;  but  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  betray  his  confidence  by  depriving  him  of  his  liberty. 
One  fine  morning,  however,  disgusted  perhaps  at  my  neglect,  and  finding 
*  the  door  of  my  aviary  open,  he  hopped  into  the  cage,  and  installed  himself 
there  without  ceremony,  and  almost  in[8pite  of  me.  By  the  next  day  he 
had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  my  other  birds :  he  plaj'ed  with  them, 
ate,  and  warbled  as  if  charmed  with  hia]  novel  situation.  From  that  time 
I  have  kept  him  as  a  living  memento  of  better  days.  He  now  pries  about 
me  in  all  directions,  hops  upon  my  bed,  admires  himself  in  my  looking- 
glass,  perches  on  my  bolster  to  sleep,  and  when  I  speak  to  him  replies  to 
me  in  his  sweetest  accents,  the  song  [you  know  so  well,  so  clear,  so  pure, 
and  so  plaintive.  I  well  know  the  redbreast  to  be  familiar,  inquisitive, 
and  confiding ;  I  have  ^een  him  in  past  times  follow  the  shepherd-boys 
along  the  hedges  to  pick  up  the  scattered  crumbs  of  black  bread  which 
they  had  dropped,  or  forage  about  among  the  field-labourers  in  quest  of 
fhie  little  worms  brought  to  light  |[by  the  spade,  the  pick,  or  plough ;  I 
have  seen  him,  at  the  setting  in  of  winter  come  into  the  fum-yard,  and 
make  his  way  into  the  sitting-room ;  but  I  did  not  beUeve  him  capable  of 
such  devotion  to  man  that  he  would  proceed  to  the  length  of  sacrificing 
his  liberty  in  order  to  share  the  sorrows  of  a  friend  in  captivity.  At  all 
erents,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  poor  creature's  attachment.  He 
turn  giyen  me  his  liberty  and  his  song  during  the  ^rinUiii  «:^<i  yel  ^s<$rac^\ 
will  jtttUre  him  to  Jteedom  and  yerdure. 
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WwEs  namoT^a  ion  to  TsracJ'a  terma  had  readily  agroed. 

Then  two  of  Ja<^b*e  aom  arose,  and  did  a  cruel  de«d. 

"WTieiL  on^  of  Jacob's  aqna  dedj^  to  9ftTe  ajiother  ecm. 

He  would  not  boldly  do  tbo  de^  *o  it  wha  nvrtir  dan*?. 

Wben  on€,  in  pity  to  Ma  fatiiOTp  took  ^m  "brothci'^ii  pfot. 

He  madjE)  an  doqufiit  up|M3al^  wkkb.  tou(]ic4  r  timtbfiv'i  liwut^ 

T^en  Jaoob'fl  beat  bploTed.  son  wiw  with  his  brother*  i«i^ 

An  ill  report  of  four  of  tbem  the  Lad  did  th«n  present. 

When  Egypf  fl  ruler  told  his  broUiora  ho  was  Jacob*  a  eon. 

He  g».Te  to  each  &omo  proofs  of  l0y%  but  apeciaUy  tct  one. 

Wh<3n  on  his  de«.th-"be«i  Jaoob  lay,  of  sM  hia  aona  Rpaie  be. 

And  one  ho  said  Bhodd  tribute  pay,  one  should  dwoU  near  tia  wia. 

Of  everj"  one  of  Jacob's  sons  sooig  fiwjt  I  hare  supplitid ; 

NowtoH  ice  where  the  facta  are  found,  imd  tdl  mdi  jmma  beaids.— H. 

~^  M 

%lX%^tT  to  ^ 

Dbbokah Pajji       .  i    Judgoa  £v.  4,  5. 

Sao,  Jonathan,  AniNAnAii,  ^      p  1  Chmii.  x  2.  L3, 

Zacchjeua  . .     . .     BtcAitoim  Luke  idx»  2— 4» 

JacqBj  RRrEitAH,  DimouA^    . ,     Oa£         , ,  6«n.  xxxw.  0—^. 

Jacob *     , .     Oaa         « «  Bsn.  xx3fv.  2 — i. 

Aa^alom     . .     . .     04K         t «  3  Sam.  xriii  d-^0. 

Oak         ,,  1  KingBxiii.  1|  2,  lOf  1 

— — *> 
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JosKTH* — Gen*  x^estvii.  2,  3» 
Ba^,  NAj>Ht-tLit  Gab,  A^u^a. — Gem.  iciat.  flMtSi 
Bi£yiAMtif . — QesL.  xlv,  3  J  22. 
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"upward  and  onward." 


C5 


Snriait  ^^btphrbs. 


'  N  the  vast  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the 
traveller  may  often  witness  pastoral  scenes  which 
carry  him  back,  without  an  effort,  to  Scriptural 
times.  It  is  well  known  that  such  scenes  give  a 
character  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
to  not  a  little  of  the  New.  From  the  psalm 
which  tells  of  the  Lord  as  *'our  Shepherd,"  and 
describes  his  care  of  his  flock,  to  the  passage 
which  bids  those  who  seek  him  to  **  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,"  all  is  pastoral ;  the  shep- 
herd, the  tent,  the  sheep,  and  the  goats,  meet  us 
at  every  turn.  The  sheep-fold  gave  to  Judah 
her  greatest  king,  and  his  early  habits  inwove 
themselves  with  many  of  the  hymns  which  have 
thrilled  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  souls, 
irom  David's  day  till  ours. 

The  Engraving  will  bring  before  the  reader  what  the 
traveller  will  often  see  in  the  East,  the  shepherd  living  on 
terms  of  perfect  intimacy  with  his  flock.  They  gather  round 
him  like  his  companions.  They  halt  when  he  halts.  At  noon 
ikey  repose  together  under  such  shelter  as  can  be  obtained. 
When  they  are  to  move  from  one  feeding-plae^  V>  «si<c^'CfikSst^ 
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lie  goes  before  them,  and  they  faithfully  folloir.  Hd  has 
names  for  at  least  some  of  the  leaders,  which  answer  to  hJB 
call.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  Uiem  TS'ander  from  his 
care ;  and  when  they  do  so,  a  word  ia  said  to  be  enough  to 
bring  back  the  wanderer.  And  those  things  happily  iQiistrate 
what  ia  said  of  the  Saviouj  and  his  flotk,  who  "know  his 
voice.  And  a  stranger  will  th^y  not  follow,  but  will  floe  from 
him :  for  they  know  not  the  Toice  of  strangers."  In  short, 
vividly  and  to  the  life  do  th©  ouatoma '  of  thia  day  illustrate 
what  is  said  in  a  hundred  texts  of  Scripture  regarding  Him 
who  was  at  one©  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Shepherd  of 
souls. 

SaiHEE  TnoaimiLL,  the  owner  of  the  lat^  house  that  oon- 
fronts  my  modest  residence,  is  (so  my  hniT'dresaer  informs  me) 
an  mdep^ndmit  man.  Though  I  know  vea^  well  what  the 
worthy  barber  means,  yet  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  th©  bare 
thought  of  my  aiflioted  neighbomr  being  styled  an  indapmdmt 
mm.  Why,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  writing  these  lines, 
I  lift  up  my  eyes  and  behold  my  poor  helpless  neighbotir 
hoisted  into  his  own  carriage  by  two  stout  footmen;  and  I 
know  full  well  that,  for  more  than  twelve  yenrs,  h©  has  not 
been  able  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  but  has  been  carried 
by  his  domestics  from  room  to  room  like  a  child.  Paralyaifl 
of  hie  lower  extremities*  haa  reduced  him  to  the  helpless  eon* 
dition  of  a  baby.  Incapable  of  performing  the  simplest  o&^di 
for  himself,  he  is  dependent  on  the  services  of  others.  Though 
possessed  of  a  tine  estate,  he  is  unable  to  enjoy  it.  Burrounii«id 
by  all  the  luxury  that  wealth  can  procure^  it  gives  him  DO 
pleasure  \  and  yet  men  call  him  independent. 

Diogenes  J  we  are  told,  in  mid-day,  took  a  lantern  ocd 
'M€arched  the  streets  of  Athens  for  an  honest  man,  but  failed 
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find  him ;  and  you,  reader,  might  seexoh  the  whole  world  for 
an  independent  man  with  precisely  the  same  result ;  simply 
for  this  reason :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence.  And  it  is 
Gbd's  good  will  and  pleasure  that  there  never  should  be.  He 
has  so  constructed  society,  that  man  is  bound  to  his  fellow-man 
by  innimierable  ties,  and  sympathies  most  subtle,  but  so  strong 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sever  them ;  and  in  turn  all 
are  dependent  on  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  openeth  his 
liand  and  liberally  supplies  the  wants  of  eveiy  living  creature. 

One  great  cause  of  our  dependence  on  each  other  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  men's  tastes,  which  leads 
them  to  choose  different  professions,  trades,  and  employments. 

The  commonest  illustration  will  serve  to  prove  this  fact. 
Por  instance,  I  am  under  some  obligation  to  the  paper-maker 
for  the  material  on  which  I  write,  and  to  the  manufacturer  of 
ateel  pens  for  the  instrument  I  am  writing  with.  Nor  must  I 
forget  the  ink-maker,  whose  fluid  flows  freely  from  my  pen, 
giving  permanency  to  my  thoughts.  And,  to  go  further  back, 
there  is  the  patient  schoolmaster  who  taught  me  to  write,  and 
who  consequently  cannot  be  forgotten  in  my  acknowledgments. 
It  is  quite  true  that  I  paid  the  stationer  for  his  writing- 
materials,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  schoolmaster's  bills 
were  didy  honoured ;  yet  this  does  not  lessen  the  obligation. 
I  do  not  possess  the  requisite  time  and  skill  to  manufacture 
my  own  paper,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  I  could  not  produce 
an  indelible  ink.  I  might  possibly  succeed  in  constructing  a 
pen,  but  I  could  not  accomplish  this  either  so  skilfully  or  so 
cheaply  as  those  who  make  it  their  daily  occupation.  I  am 
therefore  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  men  who  make  these 
several  articles,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  equally  dependent 
on  others.  Just  now  I  am  reminded  of  my  obligation  to  my 
shoemaker.  It  is  necessary  that  I  go  out  to  post  this  article 
to  the  inexorable  editor,  whose  patience  I  have  exhausted  by 
pcoerastination.  It  has  been  raining  all  day  long,  and  the 
ilMetiare  snkle  deep  in  mud.  Were  it  not  for  the  kind  officea 
of  ihii  toa  of  £li  Ompin  I  must  perfiDnn  ^bb  ^o>)xiiq^\)»»- 
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footed,  hutj  tlianks  to  his  skiE,  T  am  enabled  to  do  it  dry- 
sJiod*  Before  I  start  I  am  reminded  by  my  wife  that  the 
air  13  keou,  and  that  I  had  bettctr  put  on  a  great-coat,  Thia 
forcibly  brings  to  my  mind  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  my 
tailor,  vrho  has  contrived  to  invest  my  person  with  a  wnrm  anti 
^aceful  covering.  As  it  continues  to  rain,  the  same  guardian 
angel  eug^ests  the  propriety  of  an  umbn?lla ;  and  here  again 
I  find  myself  dependent  upon  a  great  many  |>ersons  conoerQed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  portable  covering.  Having-  aceom- 
plished  my  purpose,  I  return  home  to  dinner;  and  as  the  oover 
is  reraoTod,  and  the  grateful  fumes  of  roast  mutton  salute  my 
nostrils,  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  my  butcher  pervades  my 
whole  being.  I  am  conscious  that,  larith  my  sensitive  nerves, 
I  eoxild  never  slaughter  a  sheep ;  and  even  supjiosing  that  I 
could  accomplish  this  feat,  how  cK>uld  I  command  that  artistic 
skill  which  divides  the  dead  carcass  into  those  numeroiua  joints 
known  as  shoulders,  sa^ldles,  legs,  and  hannehes.  It  is  tme 
that  I  paid  my  neighbour  so  much  a  pound  for  the  joint  he 
supplied  me  with,  but  this  does  not  get  rid  of  the  obligation. 
He  gives  me  his  meat  in  exchange  for  mj  money ^  simply 
because  he  can  procure  by  its  means  that  wliieh  he  needs  from 
his  bi"other  tradesmen. 

To  go  a  step  higher,  there  is  our  worthy  doctor,  skilfnl 
enough  in  his  own  profesftion,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  many 
others.  He  i^  entirely  dependent  on  a  whole  army  of  trades- 
men for  the  supply  of  his  daily  iivants ;  and  theyj  when  ill, 
undertake  not  the  cur©  of  themselves,  but  apply  to  the  doctor, 
who  has  made  the  treatment  of  disease  his  peculiar  study. 
Even  the  lowest  stone  of  tJie  eocial  edifice  is  as  necessary  to  ita 
stabiMty  as  the  topmost.  Ton  broad-built^  buH -necked  navi^ 
gator,  with  his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  hia  trousers, 
slouching  along  in  liis  heavy  boots  half-nnlaced,  and  iat«B6dljr 
animal  face,  can  he  be  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mdel^f 
Oh  yes,  inteUigent  and  highly  intellectual  reader — you  who 
wield  nothing  heavier  than  a  goose-quill — could  you  dig  aiu^^f 
d^lve  deep  in  the  bowels  of  l\^  e^a^^  Cbuld  you  all  d^^| 
Jong  wheel  barrowfula  of 
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plank  ?  Could  you  excavate  deep  sewers  under  the  very  heart 
of  London,  for  carrying  away  tlie  filth,  of  your  great  city,  that 
would  otherwise  choke  and  poison  the  fountains  of  life? 
Could  you  cut  through  lofty  hills,  bore  tunnels  in  granite 
mountains,  bridge  over  rapid  streams,  imito  the  shores  of 
mighty  rivers,  or  girdle  the  earth  with  an  electric  chain? 
"We  think  not.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Then  try  your  prentice 
hand  at  any  one  of  the  employments  we  have  mentioned,  for  a 
single  day.  What !  you  have  already  had  enough  of  the  clay- 
barrowing,  have  you?  Ah,  those  delicate,  thin-skinned 
fingers  are  already  blistered,  and  to-morrow  your  body  will 
bo  as  stiff  as  a  deal  board  from  the  unwonted  strain  upon 
your  muscles. 

I  see  that  you  prefer  your  own  occupation ;  but  suppose  our 
friend  the  navvy  is  dissatisfied  with  his,  and  would  like  to  try 
yours.  Let  us  give  him  a  trial.  Stick  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  give  him  a  few  simple  entries  to  make  in  your  ledger. 
That  hard,  homy  hand  of  his  you  perceive  at  a  glance  has 
neither  the  flexibility  nor  sensibility  in  its  fingers  for  such  a 
task:  his  down-strokes  and  up-strokes  are  models  of  uni- 
formity. Such  a  hand  as  that  is  made  to  grasp  a  shovel  or  a 
pickaxe,  and  cannot  now  accommodate  itself  to  so  small  an 
instrument  as  that  you  daily  wield.  You  must  admit,  low  as 
he  may  stand  in  the  social  scale,  that  he  is  every  whit  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  as  you  who  occupy  a 
higher  position.  You  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other's 
labours,  and  both  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  who 
has  so  constituted  society  that  the  efforts  of  all  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  general  welfare.  Our  very  wants,  and  our 
dependence  on  each  other  for  their  supply,  are  the  sources  of 
our  strength  and  prosperity,  and  are  the  firm  bond  that  knits 
together  the  whole  human  family.  There  is  no  schism  in  the 
members  of  the  natural  body,  nor  should  there  be  any  in  the 
social  one.  Various  grades  there  must  be ;  but  the  foot  is  as 
neceesary  to  the  head  as  the  head  is  to  the  foot,  and  after  all^% 
Biftj  xeet  asBiired  iibat  hnman  happiness  is  'qxuc^tdlot^  «^^tSc^ 
dutiibuted  than  men  give  Gtod  credit  for.  Qc^'ET\s«iKS3^« 
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*^WnAT  time  does  the  ccmsh.  pass  the  imd  of  the   lane, 

John?'*  inquired  a  pleaiiimtj  dart-eyed  yoting  TTomaiij  as  her 
husband  entered. 

**Four  o^ clock,  or  thereabouts.  I've  come  in  on  purpose  to 
make  myself  a  little  decent  and  go  to  meet  it ;  I  sha^n't  be 

**  I  wish  I  could  go  too;  but  babj'e  so  restless;"  and  she 
rocked  the  cradle  with  her  foot  as  the  baby,  who  thuji  kept 
its  mother  a  prisoner,  fidgeted  and  whined  at  finding  the 
rocking  had  ceased. 

"All  rights  wife  J  there^s  no  occasion  for  yon  to  go;  Til 
brmg'  the  laasie  home  safe  enough,  never  fear." 

When  John  Bale  entered  the  large  farm  kitchen  a  ahcirt 
time  after  this  little  talk  with  his  wife,  he  3iad  replaoed  the 
n>ugh  out-door  working  dress  by  the  homely  but  carefully 
k§pt  best  suit,  and  with  his  fresh,  ruddy,  i^uxibumt  eam- 
plexion,  blue  oyes^  and  brown  hair,  he  looked  a  very  resptot* 
able  specimen  of  a  young  EngHah  fanner. 

After  he  had  left.  Fatty  became  as  restless  as  her  little  onti 
hi  the  cradle.  At  length  she  stooped  over  it  saying,  **  Oomt' 
along,  then,  mother* s  darling  :  she  sha'n't  be  sent  to  aleop  if 
she  doesn't  want  to;*'  anil  wrapping  a  ahawl  round  th#  child, 
ahe  walked  out  through  the  rose-oovered  porch,  and  acxois 
a  rustic  bridge,  towards  the  farm^yard  gate* 

The  early  June  day  had  been  sultry ;  but  during  the  it£^r- 
noon  a  breeze  sprung  up  wliich  the  lowing  oattle  in  an  at^olB^ 
ing  field  seemed  fully  to  appreciate,  as  they  stood  patiently  bi]^^J 
the  milkmmd  while  t^e  ^e^  v^  a£t«nc  '\>a3l  with  the  rich  an^^^l 
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wholesome  fluid.  Patty  walked  on,  and  lier  presence  seemed 
to  cause  some  little  commotion  to  the  fann-yaxd  inhabitants, 
who  were  assembling  near  the  house  in  preparation  for  the 
hour  of  roosting.  "No,  chickies,"  said  Patty;  "I  am  too 
busy  to  give  you  your  supper  this  evening.  Here,  Susan," 
she  called  out,  as  the  feathered  troop  in  bustling  haste  ran 
and  almost  flew  towards  her  in  every  direction,  "you  must 
feed  the  poultry  by-and-by :  it's  too  early  yet ;  but  give  them 
a  hand^  of  barley  now,  or  they'll  follow  me  to  the  gate." 

The  rosy,  bare-armed  country  maiden  hastened  to  obey,  and^ 
as  the  well-kaown  call  sounded  £rom  the  kitchen  door,  geese, 
ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  deserted  their  mistress,  and  scrambled 
and  fluttered  back  in  wild  haste  at  the  prospect  of  supper  rather 
earlier  than  usual.  The  baby,  in  high  glee  at  not  being 
obliged  to  go  to  sleep,  crowed,  looked  back  over  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  laughed  with  delight.  Patty  walked  to  the 
gate,  and  stood  looking  into  the  lane  in  anxious  expectation. 

The  entrance  to  John  Dale's  farm  presented  at  this  moment 
an  appearance  of  rural  loveliness  in  which  a  painter  would 
have  revelled.  The  house  stood  back  from  the  road.  In 
firont  spread  a  well-kept  grass-plot,  shaded  on  the  south  by 
two  or  three  noble  trees  which  separated  it  Jfrom  the  bams 
and  outhouses.  A  small  stream,  "so  clear,"  as  Miss  Jane 
Taylor's  poem  says,  "one  could  see  the  white  pebbles 
below,"  flowed  between  the  lane  and  the  lawn,  and  was 
cromed  by  a  rustic  bridge  merely  for  foot-passengers.  On 
one  side  of  the  bridge  it  spread  itself  into  a  large  pond,  over 
which  the  willows  bent  and  waved  gracefully,  while  the  ducks 
and  geese  in  proud  dignity  led  their  yoimg  broods  to  frolic 
and  sail  about,  looking  like  balls  of  golden  down  glittering  in 
the  flun.  The  flelds,  orchards,  and  gardens  surroimding  th& 
house  did  not  cover  many  acres  of  groimd  ;  but  the  weU-fllled 
bazns,  the  haystacks,  the  stables  and  outbuildings,  the  chicken 
and  pigeon  houses,  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  all  proved  that 
Oowdip  Farm,  though  small,  wus  well  cultivated.  asA^^i^^'^ 
Bat  to  »  stranger  the  house  wo\iid\xa'v^^>Q^'Ck^^ 
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first  object  of  attraction.  The  lon^  low  front  of  tiireo  gables* 
the  tbatched  roof,  th©  antique  poi'cb,  mulliotied  wmdows,  and 
overbanging  eaves ,  ^ero  rendered  more  attractiTe  in  appear- 
ance by  the  creeping  plants  trained  oror  tli©  waIIb  ©Ten  to 
the  ver}^  roof,  Hoaes  of  every  abade,  woodbine  and  bonej- 
mickle,  jessamine  and  elemat:^,  oath  in  their  senson  bloomed 
in  Inxnrianco  and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance  ;  while  in 
winter  the  monthly  roses  occupied  the  places  of  their  more 
doHcate  sisters,  and  kejit  np  the  look  of  summer  all  the  year 
ronnd.  r)n  the  hedgei-ows  and  banks  skirting  the  lane  ^mw 
the  May-blossomp  l^o  ftieheia,  and  the  wallflower^  while  the 
priinroaes  and  cowsdipa  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
luxuriance  and  beaut}-.  Altogether  CVjwslip  Farm  was  a 
place  not  to  be  despised,  even  though  its  res  ideate  were  simple 
in  their  habits  and  homely  in  tbeir  tastes*  Patty,  as  ake 
leaned  over  tlie  gate,  had  her  back  to  all  these  rural  sJghta 
and  soUDds,  and  her  thoughts  were  far  a\i'ay  in  the  past,  when 
ehe  and  the  young  sister  whose  arrival  she  so  anxiously 
expe(^ed  knelt  togetlier  at  tlieir  mo  therms  knee.  She  could 
eee  the  pale  face  of  tliat  widowed  mother  bending  over  themi 
and  hear  her  sorrowing  yet  resigned  voice  praying  that  the 
God  of  the  fatherless  would  proteet  her  children.  The  aonnd 
of  the  guard^a  horn,  that  weloome  music  of  olden  timeft, 
recalled  Patty^s  thoughts  to  the  present*  She  listened  to  the 
rumbling  of  approaching  wheels  ;  heard  tliem  stop  at  the  end 
of  the  lane.  Then  she  could  distingai&h  voices,  and  her  heart 
beat  quickly  as  she  recognised  tho  merry  girlish  tones  of  her 
sister, 

'*  Susan,"  she  called  out^  as  the  girl  ^ith  some  cuiiodty 
lingered  within  call,  "  here,  take  the  babyt  they're  comiBg/' 
i^ome  few  momenta', dehiy  occurred  m  consequence  of  baby^« 
objection  to  change  nurses.  This  was  accomplished  at  lant, 
tlien  Patty  turned  hastily  to  the  gate  as  John  opened  it,  nnd 
exclaiming,  *'  Here's  Lucy,  wife,  all  well  and  safe/* 
On&  lament  logk  as  eack  sister  hesitated  to  realize  the 
change  Triich  Jive  yeaiB  ^""^  — — i— **a  4*4v**Ai-«.-**a.a— 
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Lucy  flew  to  the  arms  open  to  receive  her.  A  few  tears, 
a  little  agitated  inquiry,  one  kiss  permitted  with  difficulty 
by  her  baby  namesake,  and  then  the  whole  party  foimd  their 
way  into  the  house.  In  the  farm-yard  kitchen,  near  the 
open  door,  stood  a  table  laid  out  for  tea,  with  brown  bread, 
fresh  butter,  now  milk,  and  thick  yellow  cream  such  as 
only  the  extreme  West  of  England  can  produce.  Lucy  had 
travelled  fifty  miles  outside  the  coach,  a  journey  in  those  days 
of  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hours.  No  wonder  then  that  this 
warm  and  hospitable  greeting  filled  her  with  happy  hopes  for 
the  future.  After  resting  for  awhile,  and  refreshing  herself 
with  all  the  good  things  so  pressingly  ofiered,  Patty  took 
Lucy  to  her  room.  On  entering  Lucy  exclaimed,  **  Oh  how 
nice  I  what  a  sweet  place ! "  and  then  rushing  to  the  open 
lattice,  she  looked  out  tlirough  the  roses  that  peeped  in 
and  almost  covered  it,  while  tears  of  delight  filled  lior  eyes 
at  the  happy  home  which  her  sister  and  her  husband  had 
prepared  for  her. 

"  Will  you  go  over  the  house  now  ?"  asked  Patty. 

"Oh  yes:  mayl?*' 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear:  you  are  at  home  now."  And 
Patty  led  the  way  with  a  kind  of  pardonable  pride  glowing  in 
her  looks. 

Patty  Dale's  house  was  a  pattern  of  neatness.  The  large 
kitchen,  into  which  we  fii'st  introduced  our  readers,  occupied 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  front  of  the  house.  It  formed  a 
living-room  for  the  whole  family ;  for  in  those  primitive  days 
the  servants  sat  at  the  end  of  the  long  table,  and  took  their 
meals  at  the  same  time  as  the  family  who  sat  at  the  head. 
The  floor  was  a  mixture  of  lime  and  stone,  over  which  fresh 
sand  was  thrown  ever}''  week.  A  largo  open  fireplace  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  end.  A  wood  fii*e  burnt  on  the  hearth, 
and  from  a  bar  across  the  wide  chimney  hung  various  kottles 
and  "  crocks  "  as  they  are  called  in  Devonshire.  So  large  was 
die  space,  that  seats  literally  on  each  side  of  the  chimney-ooiiaftv 
/enaUad  a  person  to  sit  in  winter  and  en^oy  \3dl^  coToSxst'wa^^ 


warmtli  of  the  biimiiig^  embers  at  his  foet,  without  danger  ©r 
tmpleasant  heat.  Two  iron  implements  ealletl  **Uogs"  Mood 
Eaar  to  raijso  and  support  the  fir©  when  T*itiuiri«i  for  roastang^ 
and  a  pair  of  tongs  to  pick  up  smaller  pieces  which  might  fkU 
out,  a  wheel  jack^  and  a  Bpit  for  roafiting^  large  and  lofty  \iTmA 
caadlosticksj  bright  or  black  saucepan  lid%  sniifieis,  sugar- 
nippers,  an  immenee  pair  of  bellows,  tlie  winding-key  for  tlie 
jack  J  and  various  articles  used  for  cooking  and  kitchen 
serrice  now  unknown  and  nnneoeflsaryj  reated  oa  the  higli, 
broad  mantel -eholf,  or  hung  on  the  walls,  A  large  drofiser 
stood  opposite  the  windows,  glittering  with  ita  bright  rang«  of 
pewtex  dinner- fiervice ;  tea-put,  milk -jug,  sugar-basin,  drinking 
aups  and  mugs,  all  of  tbo  same  matieiial.  A  comer  oopboard 
with  glass  doors  displayed  elegant  and  antique  china  and 
glaae,  wkidi  at  the  present  day  would  obtain  fabulous  pnoes- 
And  prominent  before  aU  stood  a  silver  tea-pot.  Tatty's 
wedding  present  &am  her  miBtresSr  of  whoni  we  shall  hmt 
more  by- and -by.  A  table  stood  near  the  door,  eontaimng 
a  few  books ;  o  Biblo  and  book  of  family  prayers  occoipyiag 
the  centre  I  bright  tea-trays  of  difTorent  sizaa  forming  the 
background  as  they  rested  against  the  wall.  The  two  old- 
fashioned  windows,  with  their  diamond  panes,  and  ^amewivk 
of  roses  and  honeygucklt>j  required  no  cui'taiius,  Stoats  of  blai^ 
wood  ran  roimd  the  interior  of  the  oriel-shaped  r^oaaae&i 
in  one  of  which  stood  a  plain  deal  table,  holding  a  work-box 
and  other  implements  of  needlework ;  certoinly  a  moei 
tempting  place  in  wliiih  tu  sit  and  let  the  busy  fingan 
sew  on,  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  taking  in  the  sw^et 
Bounds  and  fragrant  porfume,  encouraging  the  thouglite 
a&  they  wandered  through  the  pa^t  with  saddened  regret^ 
or  making  the  pulses  beat  (quickly  at  bright  piotttrQi  of  tlu» 
future- 

K  Patty  had  b«en  an  ordiaary  fann^r'a  wife,  ettcb  a  hanie 
as  the  farm  kitchen  would  have  satisfied  her  without  think- 
ing of  a  best  parlour ;  but  her  early  days  hod  b^n  symii  m 
th9  midst  of  wealth*  ta^^  *^*^  cAftwfi.'nfiBi.   'Hvb -vnc^^flA*.  fiMVk 
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that  Lucy  uttered  sounds  of  astonislied  delight  when  her 
sister  opened  the  door  of  the  best  parlour.  It  was  small  com- 
pared to  the  kitchen.  A  carpet  covered  the  rough  floor.  A 
looking-glaBS,  with  the  heavy  gilded  frames  of  those  days, 
graced  the  mantelpiece.  The  sofa  and  chairs  were  covered 
with  chintz  of  a  neat  but  cheerful  pattern,  and  curtains  of  4;he 
same  hong  on  each  side  the  windows,  the  seats  of  which  had . 
cushions  to  matdi.  !Framed  prints  representing  ScriptnrQ 
stories  ornamented  the  walls,  and  a  large  comer  cupboard 
of  ebony,  inlaid  with  Chinese  figures  in  gold,  contained 
stfU  more  precious  specimens  of  old  and  delicate  diina.  An 
immense  bunch  of  May-blossom,  lilac,  and  laburnum, 
gracefidly  filled  up  the  vdde  unoccupied  space  on  the  hearth  ;, 
for  there  was  even  here  no  grate  to  confine  the  fire.  And  on 
a  table  in  the  centre  stood  a  few  books. 

The  bed-rooms,  with  their  white-curtained  tent  bed- 
steads, the  snowy  quilts,  and  the  boards,  scarcely  less 
white,  on  which  the  rose-leaves  from  the  open  windows- 
lay  scattered  with  utter  disregard  to  the  litter  they  caused^, 
were  a  treat  to  Lucy,  after  residing  so  long  in  a  close 
town. 

She  afterwards  visited  the  dairy,  the  scullery,  the  out- 
houses, the  bams  and  farm-yard,  then  she  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Growler  the  house-dog,  and  a  few  other 
pets  in  the  shape  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  kittens, 
and  their  rather  suspicious  mamma,  to  all  of  which  she 
was  eagedy  introduced  by  her  nephews  Johnny  and  Frank, 
two  stnr^  boys  of  five  and  three,  who  had  found  out  that 
Aunt  Lucy  was  a  very  delightful  acquaintance.  Hand  in 
hand  with  her  they  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  here  we 
win  leave  the  sisters  for  awhile,  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  chat 
about  the  days  that  have  x>Msed  sinoa  last  they  met,  and 
tell  our  readers  a  little  of  their  early  history. 
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Sweet  praises  I  sing  in  hj-mns  to  the  Lord, 

3Iy  Saviour  and  King,  Jehovah  adored ; 

"Who  fixed  earth's  foundation,  who  formed  the  deep  sea, 

"VVho  spake  the  creation,  yet  "  careth  for  me." 

AVhcn  throned  high  above  ho  saw  my  sad  state ; 
Then  came  down  in  love,  and  bore  my  dread  fate : 
On  Calvary's  dark  mountain  mcthinks  I  can  sco 
'  The  blood-gushing  fountain  fast  flowing  for  me. 

Though  poor  my  estate,  though  humble  my  name, 
Ho  cares  not  for  that,  ho  loves  me  the  same  : 
While  breasting  life's  ocean,  though  fierce  the  waves  bo, 
In  stortn  or  commotion,  "he  careth  for  me." 

i\Iy  road  may  be  long,  dark  sorrow  betide : 
I'll  cheerful  go  on  while  ho  is  my  guide. 
He  knows  all  my  weakness,  whate'er  it  may  be ; 
In  toil,  pain,  and  sickness,  "  he  careth  for  me.'* 

Though  rocks  strew  my  path,  though  dark  billows  roar, 
Though  winds  howl  in  wrath,  what  should  I  deplore  ? 
This  Captain  ne'er  sleepeth,  so  safe  shall  I  be ; 
For  ever  he  keepeth  a  watch  over  me. 

Then  raise,  0  my  tongue,  a  song  to  his  name ; 
In  notes  loud  and  long  his  g^dness  proclaim  ; 
"While  birds  in  the  forest,  with  earth,  sky,  and  sea, 
AH  join  in  the  chorus,  "  He  careth  for  me." 

J.  A.  R. 

Inability  of  Ignorance. — How  many  men,  rich  in  physical  energy,  stand 
with  folded  and  idle  hands  because  they  are  poor  in  knowledge !  Tell 
such  a  man  what  he  should  do,  and  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  act.  He 
stands  still  because  he  cannot  see  his  way.  He  is  uncertain  because  he 
cannot  make  out  which  of  two  plans  he  should  choose.  He  is  negligent, 
only  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  or  of  how  it  may  best 
be  done.  Or  if,  in  his  physical  impatience,  such  a  man  rushes  forward,  he 
fiuls  to  reach  his  aim,  because  ho  is  deficient  in  materials  for  successful 
action.  How  often  do  we  see  the  energy  of  one  man  ill  or  wrongly 
iBveoted  because  he  knows  too  little  of  what  he  engages  in,  while,  under 
tiie  gnidaiice  of  knowledge,  every  stop  impelled  by  the  enex^  qI  «antib)»c 
ii  obtUTffd  to  he  a  sure  atride  in  advance.— IVo/iMor  JoKnaon. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN 


Toe  life  of  Hampden  extended  firom  1594  to  1643.  During 
this  period  England  passed  throngh  more  important  changea 
and  endured  more  eevere  troubles  tlmu  it  had  ever  previoualy 
known, 

James  I.^  t^Ilo  reigned  ixom  1603  to  1625,  maintained  tliat 
'*  kings  were  God^B  Heutenants  on  eaiih,  and  eo  were  adorned 
and  fumiBlied  with  BOme  sparklee  of  the  Divinity  j"  that  laws 
were  conceesions  freely  made  by  the  aovermgn ;  and  thai  I 
between  a  king  and  hia  subjects  tliere  could  be  no  mutual  I 
contract.  His  son  and  successor,  Charles  I,,  held  the  samefl 
docbinea';  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  acts  of  bol^  wej^ 
in  at'cordanee  with  their  propoeterous  claims.  Hence  aro9& 
those  great  questions  on  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  the  privi* 
leges  of  Parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  fiubject-Sj  which,  aftef 
agitating  the  country  for  nearly  forty  years,  at  last  broke  out 
into  the  most  terrible  civil  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  England, 
With  all  these  struggles  John  Hampden  wus  so  intimately 
connected  that  a  full  account  of  his  life  would  be  a  compl^t^ 
history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived :  it  will  therefore  oidy 
be  possible  to  give  such  leading  facts  as  will  show  lis  tho 
peculiarities  of  his  position  and  character. 

He  was  bom  in  London  in  1594^  and  at  three  jeaxs  of  age^ 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  hmr 
to  a  verj^  large  estate.  He  received  such  an  education  aa  led 
him  afterwards  to  be  regarded  afi  one  of  the  most  learned  anj' 
accompOshed  men  then  liriug.  l^i chard  Baxter  says,  ^*  Mr, 
John  Hampden  was  one  that  friends  and  enemies  ackuow* 
ledged  to  be  most  eiminent  for  prudeni;^,  piety,  and  peaoeal 
oounjseis,  having  the  most  unirersal  prsiflo  of  any 
i^iiiXrememberof  that  fi~-  "  ^-  .-.^«™\  ™\,t.^„ut^«.. 
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career  in  1621,  at  a  tiine  when  Jamea,  having  ruled  for  eix 
years  without  a  Parliament,  found  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
obtain  money  except  by  means  of  the  Legislature.  For  several 
years  Hampden  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  but 
gradually  prepared  himself  to  assist  in  the  great  struggle 
which  he  foresaw  was  rapidly  approaching. 

In  1625  Charles  summoned  his  first  Parhament ;  but  finding 
it  intent  on  redressing  grievances,  he  soon  dissolved  it.  The 
following  year  he  called  another,  and  dissolved  it  for  a  similar 
reason.  Hampden  sat  in  both  Parliaments.  Charles  then 
attempted  to  raise  money  by  a  forced  loan ;  but  meeting  with 
great  opposition,  he  had  about  eighty  gentlemen  imprisoned. 
Among  this  number  was  Hampden,  who,  on  his  examination, 
told  the  Privy  Council  **that  he  could  be  content  to  lend  as 
well  as  others,  but  feared  to  draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in 
Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against 
those  who  infringe  it."  He  was  consequently  imprisoned  for 
a  time  in  the  Gate  House,  and  was  afterwards  sent,  under 
restraint,  to  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  till  the  March 
following,  when  Charles,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  his  sub- 
jects, ordered  his  release. 

He  now  became  better  known,  and,  from,  the  time  of  his 
liberation,  '*  scarcely  was  a  bill  prepared,  or  an  inquiry  begun, 
upon  any  subject,  however  remotely  affecting  any  one  of 
the  three  great  matters  at  issue — ^privilege,  religion,  or  the 
snpplies — ^but  he  was  thought  fit  to  be  associated  with  St. 
John,  Selden,  Coke,  and  Pym,  on  the  committee."  During 
the  Parliament  of  1628,  Charles,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money, 
signed  the  Petition  of  Eight,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
never  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to 
billet  no  more  sddiers  on  the  people,  and  never  to  impriBon 
any  person  except  in  due  course  of  law.  No  sooner  had  he 
zeoeived  the  money  than  he  broke  his  promises,  and  then,  per- 
Mving  that  a  contest  was  i^proaching,  he  angrily  dissolved 
the  House.  For  the  next  eleven  yean  Charles  rolod  withoul 
mTaiiiajaea^  and  andeavoured  to  8a\>d\iB  liB^TfiSsaictoc^  v^^ 
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jecta  hy  the  conBtant  use  of  the  rack,  piUoir,  and  other 

of  tortxire. 

From  Ms  beautiful  oouutry  ee&t  in  BucldngliamahiT«i 
Hampdea  contemplated  **  the  madness  of  the  Govemmeiit, 
the  luxury  and  insolence  of  the  courtiejB;  and  seeing  no 
hope  from  petition  or  complaint,  he  watehed  in  oonlusioa 
and  silence  the  inevitable  adYance  of  an  open  rupture 
between  the  King  and  hia  Parliament/'  In  363G  writs  were 
issued  hy  tlie  King  commanding  all  counties,  cities,  and 
corporate  towns  to  equip  and  man  ships  of  war  for  the  King*i 
service.  The  county  of  Buckingham  was  required  to  raiift 
''  ono  shipp  of  360  tons  and  H4  men,  or  £4,500."  Hampden 
was  assessed  at  thirty -oae  shillinga  and  sixpence ;  but  uftet 
considting  the  most  eminent  lai^^yera  of  the  time,  he  deter- 
mined to  contest  the  right  of  tlie  Crown  to  send  writs  d 
ship -money  to  inland  counties.  For  twelve  days  the  caee  was 
argued  before  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  and  by  a  small 
majority  decided  against  Hampden. 

The  nation  had  been  greatly  ©xeited  during  the  trial,  and 
perceiving  by  the  resnJt  that  their  estates  and  persons  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Crowiij  their  indignation  became  strong  and 
deep.  As  for  Hampden,  **  he  grew  the  argument  of  all 
tongues,  every  man  inquiring  who  or  what  he  was  that  dtir^t, 
at  liis  ovm  charge,  support  the  liberty  of  the  country*  UIs 
caniago  throughout  tliia  agitation  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute 
in  hie  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony. ** 
The  tyranny  of  the  Court  had  now  reached  snch  an  unbeafmb!^ 
height,  that  thousands  of  men  of  all  ranks  separated  them* 
selves  from  their  n  a  tire  country,  and  made  for  themselvea  in 
America,  a  home  where  they  conld  worship  Crod  witliout 
molestation,  and  enjoy  the  dvil  liberty  of  which  they  had 
been  deprired  in  England.  Hampden  knew  that  his  enemies  J 
were  seeking  a  pretence  for  sending  hira  to  prison,  and  h§i 
fJierefore  determined  to  j  '     '    ' 
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April  6tli,  1638,  eight  yessels,  loaded  with  emigrants,  were 
specially  prohibited  from  sailing.  Among  these  emigrants 
were  John  Hampden,  his  cousin  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Pym, 
who  were  thus  driven  back  to  struggle  for  that  liberty  at 
home  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  seek  abroad. 

A  rash  attempt  to  force  the  English  liturgy  on  the  Scotch 
drove  them  to  rebellion,  and  forced  Charles  to  call  another 
Parliament.  No  sooner  did  this  Parliament  begin  to  consider 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  than  the  King  dissolved  it,  and 
put  the  machinery  of  oppression  into  action  more  forcibly  than 
ever,  imtil  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Scotch  drove  him  to 
call  his  fifth  Parliament.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Long 
Parliament.  Hampden  sat  as  member  for  Buckinghamshire  ; 
and  having  acted  so  nobly  in  the  business  of  the  ship-money, 
his  influence  was  now  so  great  that  a  Royalist  historian  who 
knew  him  says,  "  The  eyes  of  all  men  wore  fixed  upon  him  as 
their  Pater  Fatriae,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it ;  for  his 
reputation  of  honesty  was  universal,  and  his  affections  seemed 
so  publicly  guided  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias 
them." 

Hampden  now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  public  affairs. 
In  Parliamentary  debate  his  talents  were  remarkable.  **Ho 
was  ready,  weighty,  perspicuous,  condensed.  His  temper  was 
imalterably  placid  ;  his  manner  eminently  courteous  and 
gentlemanlike."  On  the  3rd  January,  1642,  however,  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Charles,  who  attempted  to  seize 
Hampden  and  four  other  loading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  received  timely  notice,  the  five  members 
escaped  to  the  City,  where  they  were  honourably  protected ; 
while  a  furious  mob  collected  round  Whitehall,  and  so 
execrated  the  King  that  he  fled  to  Hampton  Court,  to  return 
no  more  except  as  a  helpless  prisoner.  As  to  Hampden,  no 
sooner  was  his  danger  known  in  Buckinghamshire,  than  four 
thouBand  freeholders  of  that  county  rode  up  to  London  tci 
defend  him. 
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A  lonn^  and  fruitless  negotiation  was  earned  on  between  tie 
King  and  the  Paxlianient,  during  which  both  paxtiea  preporad 
for  war.  Hampden  now  ad^dsed  th^  mmt  vigoroua  meamiiras, 
and  gave  his  time,  hia  money,  and  his  energ-ies  to  the  aerrioe 
of  his  countrj.  He  raised  a.  regiment  of  infantry  in  Bwsk- 
inghajnahire,  and  led  them  forth  with  the  xaost  undaunted 
eonrage.  He  continued  his  attendance  at  Parliament^  where 
hifl  influenee  was  almost  hoimdlegs ;  iudeedt  it  was  imii^really 
admitted  that  he  was  both  a  great  general  aad  ft  gretit 
atateBman, 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  war  the  most  enterprising  geii«l*»] 
on  the  Eoyalist  aide  was  Priaoe  itupertp  the  nephew  of  thc> 
King,  This  active  young  prinee  had  frequently  brok«Q  the 
Parliamentary  linea,  had  burnt  villages,  and  sw^pi  inw^^ 
cattle,  aud  had  again  joined  tiie  Eoyalieta  at  Oxibrd  before 
.auy  opposition  could  be  arranged.  On  oue  of  these  predatoiy 
«x|>edition3  Kupert,  \ntli  2,000  men,  aet  out  on  the  eveinili^ 
of  ITtk  June,  1643.  Duiing  the  night  he  surprised  and  bumt 
two  villages,  Postoombe  smd  Chitmorj  whieli  were  held  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops.  When  the  alarm  readied  IlaiiiiideBt 
he  set  out  with  the  design  of  occupying'  tlio  pas^ses 
OherweO,  and  so  entting  oif  Rupert's  retreat,  On  ' 
field,  in  the  standing  com,  Ilampden  and  Hupert 
Sunday  morning,  June  18tli;  and  there,  in  the  £rst  chajrge, 
Hampden  received  two  bullets  in  the  shoulder,  wJiioh  shatteml 
the  bone  and  lodged  in  his  body.  With  hiii  Mattered  arm 
hanging  by  his  side,  and  his  head  bending  down^  he  rodo 
feebly  off  the  field  of  battle. 

He  knew  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  <*almly  prepoj^ 
to  die.  After  six  days  of  intense  anguitth^  he  felt  that  the 
atrugglo  was  almost  over ;  and  having  recoived  the  saeroment 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  he  spent  lus  time  in  prayei^  for  hiiofl^lf 
and  for  his  csountry.  Hie  last  words  wet«^,  *'  0  Xjoid  God  ^t 
hosts,  great  is  thy  merey,  just  and  holy  are  thy  deaiiii||»  uiklo 
us  sinful  men.  Save  me,  0  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  gocKl  ^iU*  fsom 
the  jaws  o£  death.    Pai'dou  m^  muzuf^H  tran^gm&oiia*    0 
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Lord,  save  my  bleeding  country.  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  soul. 
O  Lord,  save^niyooiiiil^.  0  Lord,  be  merciful  to—''  His 
voice  failed  iliim ;  lie  fall  baok,  and  expired.  Wherever  the 
tidings  of  liiB  daath  iqnsad^there  was  consternation  and 
sorrow,  and  Hsven  [the  Saog  himielf  regretted  his  death.  He 
was  followed  to  ihaignEfB  by  his  soldiers,  fheir  ■tms  reversed, 
their  dnuofi  anfl  ^ensigns  mui&ed,  and  fheir  heads  unoovered. 
They  sang,  as  ih^>auDrQhad  to  the  funeral,  the  90th  Psalm, 
and  the  4dzd  as  fluey  returned.  Saopeoting  Hwqpden  it  has 
been  truly  «aid,  *'  With  graat  oourage  and  •ix)nsummate 
abilities,  he  'began  an  -noble  opposition  to  an  arbitrary  Court, 
in  defence  MSf^the  liberties  of  his  countiy,  supported  them  in 
Parliament,  and  diedibr  iheaiiin'ihe  field." 

W.  H. 


JtaKbmtt  jof  ^tamx^  hi  a  llobm. 

The  act  of  tamiag  and  he$pm0  birds  tame  always  seemed  to  us  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedigqi  <mtAMia]ring,  particsularly  when  attempted  on  out-door 
birds ;  but  liofing  at  Jlatt  fucceeded  in  etmpkidy  taming  a  little  robin, 
it  may  bo  of  «ome  iataast  to  -Athers  to  hear  of  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1862  we  had,  while  takiiig  <Mir  daily  walk,  notkod  a  robin  perched  on, 
or  flying  near,  one  partiaolar  biafti  in  a  ahmbbery  on  one  side  of  the 
garden.  We  Jatannnifd  to  try  to  tame  the  pzetty  little  creature ;  and 
accordingly,  tttiag  a  £bw  crambe,  and  soattering  them  on  the  ground 
every  dyy  naarartttmi  ipdt  .frtwiie  we  stood,  one  day  it  ventured,  after  much 
persuaiAH)^(tfDSf«*anmiblfrooi  our  hand;  and  erar  after,  during  the 
winter^  <l^iiu#bfai  f Qyv»»«tf]Mmdfl,  perchingon  them  and  feeding  at  its 
leisure.  1fc>.«M]d  ilMMlRi  ito  meet  us  as  aoon  as  it  saw  us  approaching, 
followi^^utt^tfUwe'M^.  St  vHdently  knew  us  even  by  sight.  One 
morning,  tdNrazda  ifae-«Bd  of  'Flkntary,  w«  .miaied it,  and  never  saw  it 
again  all  lliwugfa  the  8amaMr,4ill  ihis  xoatJSki  (Novwober),  when  we  were 
much  snrpiii#|,iiilifti  iiiai^'iHl  -aa  awal,  to  aaeiagolMn  hopping  about 
in  the  sanialWlLiikiiilliiilKUMuHttleiCavouite oflailrvwMir  used  to  live. 
Knowing  tMitflktiMi  awniobinilt  would  again  iy  to  onr'hands,  we  tried 
it,  and  to  o«r  gMit  (HUi^t  it  imaiedteUly  4did.80.  ^^has  now  quite 
vGinmed  its  old  haUte:  ihisxiiiiiet  sorely  prove  tkil^birda  have  more  than. 
]iifltinct-H9Mmory. 
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Sl&je  lltto  Iftax  in  Cfema* 

The  begixming  of  the  year  is  the  great  season  of  Chinese 
festivily.  On  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  everybody  sits  up 
instead  of  going  to  bed.  Public  offices  are  closed  for  some 
ten  days  in  advance,  and  continue  shut  up  for  three  weeks 
after  the  advent  of  the  "first  moon."  At  midnight — ^the 
meeting-point  between  the  years — an  interminable  series  ot 
explosions  begins,  arising  out  of  the  fiEu^  that  every  Chinaman 
deems  it  his  duty  to  welcome  the  returning  season  by  letting 
off  crackers.  The  consumption  of  gunpowder  is  said  to  be 
enormous  on  such  occasions,  and  people  have  to  breathe 
nitrous  fumes,  instead  of  atmospheric  air,  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Early  on  New  Tear's  Day  every  one  sweeps  and  garnishes 
his  house,  and  dons  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  Crowds  repair  to 
the  different  temples,  visits  are  exchanged,  and  "  compliments 
of  the  season"  are  abimdant.  Eor  three  days  all  work  not 
absolutely  necessary  is  by  common  consent  prohibited.  One 
excellent  plan,  which  might  nKth  advantage  be  adopted  else- 
where, is  to  settle  all  accounts  up  to  the  end  of  the  old  year. 
It  is  considered  disgraceful  to  owe  anything  when  the  cracker- 
time  arrives. 

Friends  now  give  and  receive  presents  of  various  kinds ; 
such  as  fruit,  sweetmeats,  fine  tea,  and  materials  for  silk 
dresses.  It  is  not  considered  etiquette  to  re^e  a  set  of  pre- 
sents ;  but  if  the  gift  is  thought  too  liberal,  a  portion  may  be  re- 
turned. We  should  consider  it  the  best  plan  to  accept  the  whole, 
with  the  usual  acknowledgment,  **  Peceived  with  thanks." 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns  takes  place  at  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  new  year.  like  other  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  are,  in 
their  amusements,  about  on  a  par  with  European  children* 
Their  kite-flying  is  an  instance  of  this,  and  the  Feast  of 
Iiastems  is  not  much  more  intellectual.  It  consists  in  the 
eodubitioin  of  a  number  of  lanterns  made  of  »Ik)  ^«^DSs3icL^\l^Tl\>^ 
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pap^Tj  and  glass ;  -which  aT©  hmxg  out  at  doora,  fixed  on  too&, 
or  carl  led  on  long  poles  in  grand  proceeaion.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  &nyf  that'ilifl  ^hole  empire,  from  imo  end  to  the  other, 
U  one?  blaz6  of  light ;  It  being  estimated  that  not  laaa  tlioa^a 
liundred  millions  of  lantern^  of  all  fibapea  and  eize®,  are  axbi- 
l)ited  bj  the  OelestialB  on  tbi»  grand  ocoasion.  Some  of  tbam 
are  of  gigantic  dimonjsione,  even  reaching  the  mm  of  a  siWl 
house,  and  are  congtructeJ  at  an  euormoiis  expens©.  The 
smaUor  ones  ore  paintod  with  that  accuracy  of  proportion,  «ad 
tliat  strict  adhereace  to  tho  lows  of  porspecdve,  which  axe 
so  oonfipicuouB  on  toa-ahosts  and  wHlaw-pattem  plates.  Bj 
mcaeiis  of  tlie  heated  air  aseendiiig  &om  the  bimpa,  the  Chlne&e 
mgeniouslj  coatnTe  to  produeo  moving  figures  of  ^parioui 
Icinds  in  connection  with  their  lanterns,  and  thua  in  vamus 
ways  display  their  skill  and  taste.  The  feast  is  contijiued  for 
iioveral  days, 

Shortly  after  tho  Peast  of  Lantoms  a&otlier  ceremony  takes 
place.  "The  governor  of  «veiy  capital  city  issuea  in  atata 
toward  the  eastern  gate,  to  *  meet  the  ^rii^g,*  which  ig  3?epre- 
sentod  by  a  procession  bearing  a  huge  clay  figure  of  the 
buffalO|  oaUed  by  the  Chineao  '  wster^buHook '  {Sroia  its  pro* 
peneitj  for  muddy  shallows )j  wliich  is  always  used  U>  druig 
their  ploughs  throi^h  the  Hooded  rice^ grounds.  Thii  tratn  k 
attended  by  litters,  on  which  are  borne  childron,  faaciftilly 
droBsed,  and  decorated  with  flowors^  representing  jnytboh^gioal 
pereonagee;  and  the  whole  J£  aocompanied  by  a  band  of  < 
lausidaas-  AVhsii  they  have  reaohed  the  governor^ s  hou«e» 
he  delivei^  a  discourae  in  his  capacity  of  Priest  of  Spring, 
recommeuding  the  care  of  husbandry ;  and,  after  he  has  stroiok 
the  clay  buSalo  thrice  with  a  whip^  the  people  iall  upon  it 
with  stones,  and  break  in  pieces  the  imag«t  ^hose  IvsJlow 
rinside  is  £lled  vnlh  a  multLtudB  of  smaller  images  in  d^y,  fyt 
which  they  scramble," 

Our  artist  has,  with  a  pardonable  licsease,  oontriv^  to  iUns^ 
trate  hath  the  above  festivals  in  the  aceompanjing  migrm^iffg^ 
And  thus  the  new  year  is  wolnamed  in  the  Chinese  avupine^ 
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I  BSULOD  an  aoquaintance  say  tlie  other  day  that  a  friend  of 
his  has  a  dog  with  a  peculiar  habit.  Whenever  this  animal 
Lbs  bones  given  him  for  which  he  has  no  appetite,  he  hides 
tiiem  in  holes  scratched  in  the  gronnd,  where  they  may  be 
8a&  until  hunger  returns.  In  this  way  he  will  sometimes 
have  treasures  concealed  in  three  or  four  different  places.  So 
fiur,  however,  j&om  these  possessions  bringing  comfort  to  their 
possessor,  they  cause  him  constant  uneasiness;  for  every 
strange  dog  that  comes  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  goes 
4Biiffing  about  as  **  'tis  their  nature  to,"  fills  him  with  terrible 
apxnrehensions  that  one  or  other  of  his  concealed  hoards  will 
he  discovered  and  ruthlessly  devoured.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  pleasure  he  finally  enjoys  of'  a  feed  when  so  dis- 
posed, at  all  compensates  him  for  his  anxious  moments  and 
constantly  recurring  fears. 

I  -oonld  not  help  thinking  that  this  dog's  conduot  was 
but  a  ffidr  picture  of  that  of  many  of  his  masters.  Few 
who  really  esteem  the  things  of  this  earth  as  treasures 
on  which  they  may  set  their  affections,  are  free  fix>m 
anxieties,  which  greatly  lessen  and  sometimes  altogether  mar 
their  enjoyment  of  tliem.  The  merchant,  whose  name  is 
known  and  respected  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  has 
cargoes  on  many  seas  and  wealth  in  many  countries,  whose 
Mgadty  is  universally  admired,  and  whose  success  is  unques- 
tioned,  is  not  without  his  cares.  His  treasures  cost  him  many 
a  deepless  night.  A  disturbance  in  the  Brazils,  a  rebellion  in 
China,  or  a  war  in  Mexico,  may  spoil  his  appetite  for  break- 
tmiL  The  failure  of  a  bank,  a  Tnissing  ship,  or  an  overstocked 
^madkati  may  haunt  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  is  sometimes 
jilalod  by  good  news,  but  always  apprehensive  of  eviL 

The  shopkeeper  has  his  pangs  too.  His  treasures,  though 
iM*  io  jgrnnd,  nor  00  widely  scattered,  oana^  Idi^  %» iRoi^  ^^ 
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tromblep     They  are  attacked  hj  fluctuating  marked,  ehai^ 
fasliioii,  the  ravages  of  time,  eager  competition,  and  ^ 
honest  customers.     His  bed  ii  not  one  of  roses.    Whhi  h 
gains   neyet   entirely  satisfieB  him  for  ^rhat  he  loses*    His 
enemiea  ore  nearer  home  ihan  the  merchant's,  but  are  not  &^ 
less  terrible.     Nor  h  the  farmer  exempt  from  such  aniietiel, 
A  Batiafied  farmer  ia  considered  rather  a  prodigy.     If  his  crop 
of  wheat  is  g^ood,  his  hay  is  bad  or  hia  cattle  ailing.   Thfl 
weather  which  brings  abundance  to  him  brings  abundance  to 
others   also,   and  the   markeft   price  Mb.     BesideSj  he   hae 
blights,  dishonest  men,  and  adverse  weather,  to  annoy  Mm. 
Tiie  Bunaliine,  which  delights  others,  tortures  him  while  he 
sighs  for  rain :    the  rain  distresses  him  while  he  wants  &ir 
weather.     He  is  like  a  doctor  with  a  patient  under  his  care, 
in  whose  health   he  is  vitally  interested,  and   yet   who  has 
not  the  power  to  administer  the  medicines  he  considere  moet 
efficacious. 

The  literary  man,  whose  brain  is  his  treasure,  has  to  suffer 
often  from  its  possession*  His  nerves  are  more  highly  strung, 
and  his  sensibilities  are  more  acute,  than  those  of  other  men. 
The  ingenious  critic  makes  him  wince  beneath  his  smHing 
satire,  while  the  hard-hearted  and  iU*natured  one  tramples 
gaily  on  his  reputation,  and  endeavours  to  tear  hia  pretensioiis 
to  rags.  Envj'  and  detraction  surroimd  him  on  eveiy  hand: 
he  cannot  attain  ominonco  without  making  many  enemlefl. 
The  publishers  and  the  public  often  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
merits  as  he  thinks  they  deserve.  He  is  attacked  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  :  disease,  anxiety,  distress,  prey  upon  his  mind 
and  enfeeble  or  destroy  his  powers.  That  which  he  coneideTS 
Ins  treasure  is  never  safe.  His  powers  fluctuate :  he  feeU 
used  up,  and  longs  in  vain  for  new  ideas  and  fesh  emotions. 
He  strives  to  write  gaily  with  an  aching  heart  and  a  leaden 
pen.  Perhaps,  when  overcome  by  sorrow  or  disappointment, 
some  kind  (?)  friend  sends  him  a  savage  criticism  of  a  favourite  I 
work,  and  his  treasure  stings  him  to  the  heart. 
We  may  ascend  higlier,  and  consider  those  who  stand  u^f^J 
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the  dizzy  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  we  shall  find  that  their 
YBiy  eminence  exposes  them  to  a  thousand  tortures  unfelt  by 
those  in  lower  altitudes. 

"  Those  who  are  down  need  fear  no  fsdl/' 

while  those  in  high  positions  are  never  safe  from  calumny 
and  disgrace.  How  many  illustrious  examples  have  we  in 
history  of  the  overthrow  of  the  great,  and  the  terrible  price 
they  have  paid  for  their  short  triumph!  How  many  could 
echo  fallen  Wolsey's  mournful  words  to  his  faithful  servant, — 

"  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  ho  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies!" 

Even  royalty  has  suffered  more,  far  more,  than  ordinary  indi- 
viduals. A  king's  state  may  dazzle  the  beholders,  but  it  can 
bring  its  possessor  little  true  happiness.  The  greatest  of 
kings  has  left  us  his  experience  on  the  subject.  After  giving  an 
accoimt  of  all  his  great  works,  his  power  and  his  pleasures, 
he  concludes  with,  "  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my 
hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured  to 
do:  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
there  was  no  profit  imder  the  sun."  Solomon  had  many 
treasures,  yet  he  calls  them  all  vanity. 

When  we  add  to  the  imcertainty  of  retaining  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  our  earthly  treasures,  the  certainty  of  having  to 
relinquish  them  all  at  death,  it  becomes  a  question  with  us, 
as  with  the  poor  dog  whose  melancholy  history  heads  this 
eesay,  whether  we  would  not  be  happier  without  them. 

We  may,  however,  enjoy  all  our  treasures  while  they  are 
ours,  and  y6t  not  be  greatly  cast  down  when  we  have  to 
relinquish  them,  by  not  valuing  them  more  highly  than  they 
deserve,  by  not  setting  our  hearts  upon  them,  by  not  making 
idols  of  them. 

But  the  heart  of  man  must  have  Bome  treaAXix^)  ^otcift  OaV^* 
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he  has  jeanunga  to  fix  Ida  aflbctions  somowlioro.  Wliat  9ilb 
treasure  enn  he  tind?  Tlie  aposUa  Paul  givea  an  «uij&w^  to 
tliia  question  j  lie  tells  us  whero  wo  may  imfelj  b^taw  our 
loTe  without  fear  of  diaappomtment  or  discomfiture.  "Set 
joiir  ailectioii  on  things  aboTOy  not  on  thinge  on  the  earth- 
Seek  thoBe  things  which  are  above,  irhere  Chrkt  aitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God."  Do  this,  my  young  firietids,  and  then 
if  it  should  be  God*&  will  to  depiiye  you  of  all  yoiir  earthly 
treasareBj  you  can  etill  ttuule  aad  be  at  peao^,  iov  "  the  peafl 
of  great  price  "  Is  yours  for  ev&c. 
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WiLiT  a  many  mistaieB  we  make  when  wo  uxm  young! 
What  a  man  J  ndstuiea  we  makd,  too,  when  we  are  old! 
Kevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a»  we  adTanoo  iti  years  we 
adraucd  in  wiBdom,  repairing  ihe  present  by  the  oxp6ri«ii490  af 
the  past,  when  we  beeome  man.  '^putting  away  ol^ihUsh 
things*^' 

Some  of  the  mistalces  whidi  wo  make  in  our  youth  ar©  di»ll 
rather  than  dangerous ;  others,  if  unooirectdd,  bring^  with  them 
many  sorrows  for  this  ^\orLd  and  the  nttxt.  We  laugh  at  the 
fright  we  used  to  feel  at  the  aight  of  a  mouse  or  a  Bpidor.  We 
were  ignorant  little  cowards,— -that  waa  all.  Whon  w#  choie 
an  onr  &iond  a  young  idler,  whese  ohief  attra£lionj»  were  th&t  he 
poasesaed  a  watch,  rode  a  pony  p  and  had  a  large  allowanco  of 
pocket- money,  Uie  mistake  wan  more  sorioufi.  W&  were  not 
only  in  the  path  of  ezror,  but  m.  the  path  of  dmi^tr, 

A  mistake  rery  oommon  in  our  youth  is,  the  notton  that  a 
person  ia  to  be  measured  by  hia  dre^  and  not  by  bit  worth. 
W^e  read,  some  four  or  &ve  j^ears  einoe  In  a  Chuiach  altnanaek, 
the  remark,  "Appearances  are  everything  with  6om#,  eomothitig 
with  evQTjbodj^**    Iheir" 


\    A^^A  «*  -*. 
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line.  It  is  the  duty  of  everj  one  to  be  clean  and  neat. 
Because  "we  are  not  to  be  dandies  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  to  be  slovens.  At  a  religious  meeting,  held  only  two 
months  ago,  we  took  quite  a  prejudice  to  one  of  the  speakers 
because  he  wore  a  dirty  cravat,  and  a  coat  whose  collar  was 
tainted  with  grease.  But  while  cleanliness  in  person  and 
neatness  in  dress  are  quite  indispensable  to  everybody,  fine 
clothes  and  rich  ornaments  are  poor  proofs  of  merit.  We  have 
sometimes  been  present  at  evening  parties  where  we  have  met 
five  or  six  young  men  **  faultlessly  appointed,"  with  white 
cravats,  and  patent  leather  boots,  and  satin  waistcoats.  But 
we  have  found  nothing  in  the  conversation  of  the  whole  of 
them  put  together  that  was  worth  remembering ;  while  by  the 
quiet,  pungent,  and  amusing  conversation  of  a  somewhat 
ordinaiy-looking  **  lady  in  black,"  we  have  been  entertained 
and  edified.  In  a  school  of  some  fifty  youths,  we  have  some- 
times found  that  the  lad  who  possesses  most  good  sense,  moral 
principle,  and  intellectual  power,  is  the  plainest  both  in  dress- 
and  in  person ;  while  some  handsome  youth,  who  rejoices  in 
an  assortment  of  gold  rings  and  glittering  studs,  and  who  seals 
his  letters  with  a  crest,  is  one  who  cannot  correctly  scan  a  line 
in  Virgil  or  work  out  a  sum  in  the  "  double  rule  of  three." 
A  ring  is  not  to  be  despised,  nor  a  stud,  nor  a  crest.  But  if 
an  the  shops  in  Bond  Street  or  Comhill  were  ransacked  to 
deck  out  some  young  aspirant,  his  ornaments  would  not  add 
one  grain  to  his  merits.  What  he  is  in  calico  and  serge,  that 
ia  he  in  satin  and  spangles.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  art  either 
of  a  tailor  or  a  jeweller  to  turn  a  human  being,  who  resembles 
a  goose  for  stupidity  or  a  sheep  for  cowardice,  into  a  num. 
Now,  it  is  rather  hard  to  persuade  some  of  our  young  friends 
of  the  trutii  of  what  we  say.  We  are  captivated  by  glitter  in 
our  early  life.  We  prefer  a  peacock  to  a  swan,  a  display  of 
firtfworks  to  the  sight  of  GKkL's  bright  fltars,  a  coarsely  daubed 
bit  of  j^yhoose  scenery  to  a  painting  of  Landseer  or  Eosa 
But  It  is  a  lalse  and  &ulty  pr«£eT«Vk»^  «iA  ^^ 
WB^ngo  our  mistakes  the  bettm.    Tftww  t»  ^  \sfiis^ 
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hy  Dr-  Watts,  ob©  of  the  most  beautiful  amcjng  the  mimj 
beautiful  hynms  that  Ilg  wrote,  whicL  baa  one  or  two  yerses  itt 
k  so  musical  and  so  true,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  tbeia. 

"  Then  will  I  aet  my  h(?art  to  find 
Inwttrd  adoroing^  of  the  mind* 
Knowledge^  and  i-irtuej  truth  aud  gnioe, 
Thciso  uru  tlio  robes  of  licliefit  dress/' 

In  reg-Eird  to  this  apparel  he  remarks, — 

"It  never  fsidc*,  it  no*cr  g^owa  old. 
Nor  fears  the  rain,  nor  m^th,  nor  mould  ; 
It  takes  uo  spoti  but  stiU  rofintis^ 
The  moro  'tis  wont,  the  more  it  ahinos. 

"  In  ttiifl  on  earth  wo\iId  I  Appear, 
Then  go  to  hoavtrn.  iind  Tft'ear  it  thero  ; 
God  wiU  approTe  it  in  Ma  sight, 
'Tia  hu  own  work  and  hk  ddiglit,'* 

The  present  poet-laureatep  in  his  last  publicatioo,  has 
n  puctic  proface  in  'which  he  speaks  of  tiie  late  Prince  CQCJKirt 
as,— 

"  Wearing  the  white  fliorwer  of  a  stainlero  life/' 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  etxpreasion..  What  omametit  to 
pui-e,  so  precious,  so  attractive  as  this*  Oh,  that  it  was  the 
decoration  of  every  youthful  breast  in  Britain  I  this — we  repeat 
it — **  the  white  fiower  of  a  stainless  life." 

Ia  it  not  another  very  common  mistalte  to  suppoee  tiiAt 
jnore  happinesa  m  to  be  found  in  amuBement  than  in 
work;  that  Hfe's  Best  hleisin^s  Ue  without  the  boundaxy  of 
our  daily  eoursOj  and  not  direcHy  within  it?  Be  the 
mifitake  common  or  uncommon,  there  never  was  a  greater 
mlatake  made,  A  holiday  no  doubt  is  a  good  thing,  a  \ 
thing  to  be  reckoned  upon  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed 
heartily  when  it  comes.  But  wo  have  known  young  people 
who  were  never  happy  except  in  the  prospect  of  a  pic-me 
or   an   evening  party ;    who  let  the   evary^day  bleseinga  of  ^ 

We^^  Anci  6V0I1  months  ^^^'  ^^  +\t«m  -nrnxc^Aifw^  in.  thA^ 
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pect  of  a  brief  vifiit  to  PariSy  a  fortnight  at  the  seaside,  or  a 
sojourn  for  a  few  days  at  a  farm-house  in  the  country.  Every- 
thing at  home  was  dull — dull  people,  dull  streets,  dull  walks, 
a  dull  office,  a  dull  fireside.  There  were  pleasant  books 
around  them,  whose  leaves  were  uncut ;  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing people  (why,  everybody  is  interesting  if  we  have  the  eyes 
to  see  it)  to  mix  amongst  and  gather  profit  from;  nay,  a 
pleasant  occupation,  engaging  head  or  hands,  or  both,  whose 
varying  duties  it  was  their  daily  lot  to  fill.  But  there  was  no 
sunshine  within  them  to  gild  with  its  rays  what  was  without 
them.  For  life's  small  mercies  they  had  no  taste.  The  things 
of  to-day  were  himi-drum  just  because  they  were  the  things  of 
to-day.  To  see  nobody  but  Mr.  Jones  the  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  the  banker ;  to  have  no  walks  but  the  wood  lane, 
the  vicarage  croft,  or  the  path  by  the  trout  stream ;  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  conveyances,  or  to  fill  up  ledgers, 
or  copy  letters — this  was  a  living  death  indeed,  the  only 
solace  connected  with  which  was  to  feel  thoroughly  miserable 
within,  and  to  look  thoroughly  miserable  without. 

Now  if  happiness  be  only  in  holidays,  what  must  those  do — 
and  they  are  really  the  majority — who  get  no  holidays  ?  The 
doctor  and  the  draper,  the  blacksmith  at  the  comer  and  the 
little  farmer  at  the  town's  end,  stay  at  home  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  and  on  staying  at  home  seem  to  thrive.  Their 
evenings  are  spent  within  their  own  walls,  and  those  walls  to 
them  are  the  most  attractive  surfaces  upon  earth.  But 
Augustus  or  George  have  not  learnt  their  philosophy,  and  for 
their  parts  they  had  as  lieve  not  live,  if  they  are  to  vegetate 
on  in  their  own  little  circles,  without  change  and  without 
excitement. 

Now  we  entreat  Augustus  and  George  not  to  be  dazzled  by 
what  is  distant.  We  assure  them  that  the  world  everywhere 
is  much  the  same ;  that  every  portion  of  it  contains  the  same 
elements  of  interest,  of  joy,  or  of  vexation.  Everywhere  men 
and. women  are  eating  and  drinking,  and  woTkin^  «a^ 
WBi]iqg>  much  In  tiie  same  unromaadc  ia;i^oa  %e  «BL^^9i^ 


outBelvM-  Hamsg'ate  Las  a  ^e  pier  and  a  rolling'  eea ; 
Leaaingliom  is  a  Ljncr>limhii:^  rillfl^^p  ooniisting  of  nifitio 
oottag^es  and  soiroimded  bj  com -fields.  It  can  hardly  be 
atipposed  that  the  fifthermftn  who  gathers  ehriTnps  on  Bnmagftte 
BKQd^  is  happier  than  the  reaper  who  cuts  oom  at  LeattJigbAin. 
The  fact  ia,  oxtr  bappinase  muBt  come  ^om  untkmf  mid  not 
from  mtJi&ut,  "We  say  again,  if  we  can  feee  pretty  sooficry, 
and  enjoy,  now  and  then,  a  feU  day,  left  lis  see  the  one  aad 
enjoy  tJi©  other,  aud  ho  tliaJikM,  But  don't  let  its  mope  cnil 
a  thanldess  existence  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  IM  ti« 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  ali  life  is  interestiii^,  and  that  any 
duties  in  life,  if  we  resolro  to  understand  them^  and  do  our 
best  to  fulfil  them,  l^^il  yield  us  many  pleaetiree  in  our  dailj 
course.  If,  howoTer,  any  occupation  in  Hfe  is  to  b©  intereetingv 
we  must  exercise  upon  it  our  intelligence*  To  understand  is 
id  0t^off.  If  the  inteHig^fHoe  h  exercised,  how  interesting  is 
any  culling :  that  of  a  merchant's  or  a  lawyer's  derk  ;  that  of 
an  ironmonger's  apprentice ;  that  of  an  architect's  or  a  sur- 
Teyor's  pupil ;  that  of  a  farmer^ s  boy  in  the  open  fields ;  or 
that  of  a  cabin-boy  on  the  swift  steamer ;  or  that  of  a  stable- 
boy  in  the  midst  of  hoTsee  and  grooms,  8baU  we  e^,  too, 
that  the  labours  of  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  a  carpentOT  ©r  & 
currier,  are  also  interesting?     Why  not? 

We  may  remark  to  our  friends,  moreover,  this^ — that  some  of 
the  most  miserable  people  upon  earth  are  those  who  haT^  an 
independence,  and  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  that  some  of  the 
most  miserable  days  on  earth  are  those  in  which  we  haTe  doite 
nothing  but  amuse  ourselves.  Yes!  It  is  the  actiTe  hand 
fmd  step  that  make  tJie  light  heart,  Not  long  since  a  friend 
came  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  brilliant  continental  capital 
where  we  too  were  atajing*  On  one  of  the  days  of  his  istay 
w©  persuaded  htm  to  share  with  us  our  r^y'*  k?^.  He  did  so* 
It  consisted  in  paying  some  risits  of  fop^pathy  and  h^Ip  to 
ftome  old  women  who  lived  in  the  city  suburbs.  One  waam 
poor  g^yvemees  suffering  from  dropsy,  and  another  ai 
amcted  with  a  fnghtf' "  '  "   "    "^^^-^  " 
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widow  who  had  seen  prosperous  days,  but  who  was  now  sick 
And  poor.  That  day  was  the  day,  during  his  visit,  that  our 
£ieiid  specially  enjoyed.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  at  gorgeous 
churches  and  sparkling  fountains,  shady  boulevards  and  gay 
promenaders ;  but  the  enjoyable  thing  was  work — the  living  to 
purpose,  the  employing  time  for  a  useful  end,  the  feeling  that 
the  day  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Now  there  are  plenty  of 
old  women  to  be  foilnd  everywhere ;  Tuid  although  it  may  seem 
quite  degrading  to  a  sprightly  youth  to  run  in  and  give  them 
an  occasional  "look  up,"  we  are  not  so  sure  that  even  such  an 
occupation  would  not  give  a  little  zest  to  life's  cup,  and  bring 
down  upon  the  head  a  blessing  from  Him  who  is  life's  Author 
(James  i.  27). 

"We  know  a  little  school  in  Warwickshire,  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  youths,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen. 
Each  of  the  fifteen  has  his  cottage  to  visit,  and  claims 
8ome  one  or  other  among  the  x>oor  parishioners  as  his 
foend.  We  like  the  plan  exceedingly.  It  teaches  these  youths 
that  they  have  their  responsibilities,  it  fosters  a  kind  spirit 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  it  adds  a  warm  interest  to 
the  locality  in  question. 

But  whether  our  friends  like  to  make  themselves  useM 
without  the  range  of  their  duties  or  not,  we  beseech  them 
to  make  themselves  happy  within  that  range.  There  they 
may  find  matter  of  interest  and  there  matter  of  improve- 
ment. A  willing,  cheerful  heart  \^dll  transmute  everything 
aroimd  it  into  gold.  There  is  not  an  object  around  us 
in  the  natural  world  that  has  any  colour  in  itself.  It  is 
the  light  in  which  it  shines  that  gives  to  it  its  hues.  It 
is  so  in  regard  to  the  people  and  the  events  around  us. 
According  to  the  light  in  which  we  view  them  they  are 
charming  or  repulsive,  dad  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
or  robed  in  an  unchanging  vesture  of  dreary  grey. 

{To  be  eonimuetU) 


H 
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IIelmet  of  the  hopG  of  rest  I 

Efelnitl  of  salvaiioTL  I 
Nobly  ha*  thy  towering  ctrst 

Pointed  to  this  oxaltatloii. 
Yti  I  win  not  tKt'fj  reainnc. 
Helmet  of  the  nodding  plume. 
Where  I  fi:o  no  foeman  fightetlip 
Sword  or  other  weapon  emit^tb. 
All  pontcnt ,  1  Uy  thee  down  : 
T  yhftll  gird  ray  browfi  with  im  immoHiil  CJPOWtt* 

Sword  at  ray  Biiio,  sword  of  the  BpUit  I 
Word  of  God:  thou  goodly  hkd^ : 

Often  haTo  I  incd  tby  modt ; 
Nerer  haat  thou  mc  botrayed. 

Yet  1  will  no  fiirthtsr  use  thco; 

Hore  for  ever  I  unloose  thee. 

Branch  of  peaceful  pohn  ihdll  he 

Sword  wjifiicient  now  for  ma. 

"  Fought  the  fight,  tho  vittory  won," 

Best  thou  here  ;  tbj  work  is  dono. 

Shield  of  faith  I  my  trembling  hcwrt 
'Well  thy  battered  front  baa  gumxlud  ; 

Many  a  fierco  imd  fiery  d^Lrt 

From  my  bosom  thou  baat  wardid* 

3ut  I  ahfill  no  longtsr  need  thect 

Never  moi^  will  hold  or  heed  th«c+ 

Fatc  theo  well  I  tho  £a«'i  dsieaJbed^ 

Of  Ha  wiflhud-for  victim  chciittd ; 

In  the  realms  of  ppaco  and  hght 

FaitJi  shall  bo  «?xchanged  for  sight, 

Gh^o  of  the  truth  of  God ! 

BroastpLita  of  his  ligbteon^eao  I 
By  the  Lord  himself  b<^towod 

Oil  hk  M^^^^  -^ 
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Noyer  have  I  dared  unclasp  thee, 
Lest  the  subtle  foe  should  grasp  mo : 
Now  I  may  at  length  unbind  yo, 
Leave  you  here  at  rest  behind  me. 
Nought  shall  harm  my  soul,  equipped 
Li  a  robe  in  Christ's  blood  dipped. 

Sandals  of  the  preparation 

Of  the  news  of  peace  I 
There  must  now  be  separation  ; 

Here  your  uses  cease. 
Gladly  shall  my  naked  feet 

00  my  blessed  Lord  to  meet ; 

1  shall  wander  at  liis  side 
Where  the  living  waters  glide ; 
And  these  feet  shall  need  no  guard 
On  the  unbroken  heavenly  sward. 

Hero  I  stand  of  all  unclothed, 

Waiting  to  be  clothed  upon 
By  the  Church's  great  Betrothed, 

By  the  Everlasting  One. 
Hark !  he  turns  the  admitting  key, 
Smiles  in  love,  and  welcomes  me ; 
Glorious  forms  of  angels  bright 
Clothe  me  in  the  raiment  white. 
Whilst  their  sweet-toned  voices  say, 
"  For  the  rest  wait  thou  until  the  judgment-day." 

Tklth. — ^Truth,  considered  abstractedly,  is  the  object  of  universal 
admiration;  and  all  men  would  fain  persuade  themselves  that,  in  the 
investigations  they  pursue,  they  are  mainly  anxious  to  discover  her 
features,  and  to  award  her  the  supremacy  which  is  her  due.  But  00  much 
does  human  frailty  interfere  with  the  best-directed  efforts,  so  much  do 
private  foeling  and  unconscious  prejudice  alloy  the  purest  Buggestions  of 
the  heart,  that  if  we  were  to  scrutinize  our  wishes  rigidly,  we  dkould  often 
be  oonstrainod  to  admit  that  we  are  more  desirous  to  exact  homage  for  an 
idol  of  our  own  creation,  invested  by  our  partiality  with  every  poasiblo 
attraction,  than  calmly  bent  on  surrendering  our  undivided  and  willing 
aUogiaiiee  to  the  true  divinity  whose  name  and  praiae  ia  e^oc  tn^  ^ras^s^ 


^tr  SCraiimn, 


TIow    maaiy  of   the  toya    of   our   cbiUlioad  cotitam  th© 

scientific  principlos  -with  which,  in  adiranced  manhood,  ve 
pzish  on  tho  ciTilization  of  the  world  I  Boys^  for  instance^ 
liave  gone  on  pea-ehooting  for  generations,  and  notbijig  hns 
come  of  it ;  but  in  our  day  a  clever  engineer  has  oaked 
himself,  If  a  pea  can  travel  hy  the  mere  preeeuro  of  th» 
breath  along  it«  pea-ahooter,  why  should  we  not  turn  ntmos^- 
pheric  pressure  seeking  to  fill  a  racuum  to  Borae  acx)OTmt  in 
the  afiairs  of  men,  and  shoot,  not  peas,  but  letters,  parcels^ 
and  other  light  articles,  through  Brobdigxiagian  pea-ahootersy 
fi^om  point  to  point  under  our  streets?  Mr,  EaumieU  has 
asked  this  qiiestion,  and  finding  men  of  substance  to  beliers 
in  the  feasibility  of  hia  phoii  haa  set  o  work,  and  is  now 
shooting  heavj'  mails  of  letters  day  by  day  under  the  etraeta 
between  the  North*westem  Kmlway  Station  and  the  North- 
west iJisb'iet  Poet  Oflice,  The  pedestrian  paesmg  along 
Crawley  Street  and  E\x^rsholt  Street  in  that  neighbotirhood, 
may  hear  a  loud  rumble  underground^  but  h©  little  dpeams^ 
that,  like  swift  shuttles,  carriages  ore  ehootiiig  to  and  fro 
all  day  long  bonoath  tlio  roadway  between  the  tiro  points  w0 
have  mentioned,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  red  mail*eftt^ 
that  of  old  tore  along  the  highway  are  now  seen  no  morOj  belll^< 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  pea-shooter  beneath  his  feel. 

The  cradle  of  this  new  drudge  that  man  has  called  into 
aerviee  to  do  hia  bidding,  is  a  modest  brick  ehed  near  th^ 
bottom  of  the  Euaton  Square  Station,  which  any  one  is  free  to' 
enter,  and  when  he  does  so  he  b  puxaled  mightily  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  strange  engines  he  sees  before  him. 
There  ia  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  there  are  the  traYoUing 
trucks  ready  to  be  thrust  into  it ;  and,  as  we  look,  a  bell 
at  some  little  distance  up  the  rail :  this  Is  a  eignal  that  a 
train  han  airived  at  tl"^  n*— .a*.-.  »a^«^^m^    «.«i^  4ka4  u- 
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speedily  be  at  Euston  Square.  At  this  signal  we  hear  a 
shoyel  of  coke  thrown  into  a  furnace,  a  small  steam-engine 
b^;ins  to  beat  swiftly,  and  a  whirring  sound  is  heard  within  a 
great  iron  case  which  is  noticed  on  one  side  of  the  shed. 
Thie,  we  are  informed,  is  the  pneumatic  wheel ;  the  mouth,  in 
ffifcct,  which  is  to  propel  or  draw  the  trucks  through  the  tube. 
This  wheel  is  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of 
two  discs  of  iron,  not  placed  quite  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  tapering  off  from  axis  to  periphery.  These  discs  are 
braced  together  by  spokelike  partitions,  and  these  partitions 
communicate  with  an  opening  for  the  entrance  of  air  about  the 
axis.  As  this  wheel  rapidly  revolYes,  the  air  is  sucked  in 
at  its  centre,  and  thrown  off  in  a  perfect  gale  at  its  open 
rim  or  edge.  This  gale  is  not  allowed  to  disperse  itself, 
howeyer,  but  when  any  work  has  to  be  done  is  confined 
within  a  case,  just  as  a  paddle-wheel  is  confined  within 
a  paddle-box,  and  allowed  to  pass  out  at  the  wiU  of  the 
engineer  through  a  pipe  in  connection  with  the  great  pneu- 
matic despatoh-tube.  In  like  manner,  the  air  that  is  sucked 
in  at  the  axle  is  all  conducted  irom  the  despatch-tube  by 
^  similar  pipe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  means  of  pulling  or  pushing  the 
traTeiling-oarriages  along  their  subterranean  road,  and  as  we 
speak  we  see  it  in  operation;  for  a  mail-guard  opens  a 
door,  throws  in  two  or  three  mail-bags  just  snatched  out 
of  the  guard's  van  as  it  rolls  into  the  station,  the  iron 
carnages  are  shored  into  the  tube,  the  air-tight  door  at 
its  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  engineer,  with  a  turn  of  a  lever, 
directs  a  torrent  of  air  upon  them,  and  we  hear  them 
Tomibling  off  on  their  subterranean  journey  at  a  rate,  as 
we  are  informed,  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Ere  we  have  done 
looking  and  wondering,  we  notice  that  a  water-gauge,  on 
whieh  the  eye  of  the  engineer  has  been  fixed,  becomes 
dq^ireflBed  at  one  arm  and  elevated  at  another.  ''It  has 
aiaived,"  he  says;  and  almost  ere  he  has  said  it  a  bell 
^wnwwtfld  with  an  electric   telegraph.  waxnA  \mxi  ^8&a^  ^^^a 
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attendant  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  ia  ahout  to  thrust  the 
<^amage  into  the  tube  on  its  return  journey. 

It  had  been  pushed  along,  aa  we  have  said,  by  the  pr^asiire 
of  air  thrown  out  by  the  wheel ;  but  it  has  to  be  pulled  back 
by  suction.  The  Take  of  the  suction-pipe,  in  connection  with 
the  centre  of  i he  disc,  is  accordingly  opened,  and  speedily  we 
hear  a  hollow  ruKibling,  and  out  shoots  the  carriage,  ready 
once  more  for  fresh  bags*  At  present  110  mail^  pass  in  this 
way  from  tho  station  to  the  district  post-office  during  the  day? 
and  not  only  letters,  but  trucks  of  iron  of  the  weight  of 
five  tone  have  passed,  and  adventurous  visitors  now  tm<l 
then  perform  the  journey  to  their  great  delight. 

The  principle  having  been  ^ns  practically  tested,  the 
Directors  are  getting  ready  to  lay  down  a  4ft,  Oiu»  tube 
between  Enston  Square  terminus  and  the  W.C,  District  Bc»t 
Office  at  the  comer  of  Southampton  Street,  High  Holboni, 
and  thence  along  Holbom  Hill  to  Smithfield  Markert,  the 
General  Post  Office,  and  the  d^ots  of  the  great  carriers  in 
Greaham  Street,  Messrs,  Pictford  and  Messrs.  Chaplin  & 
Home,  both  of  which  firms  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  to  carry  their  paz^els 
to  and  from  the  station. 

Without  doubt,  before  long  all  the  main  thoroughfetres  will 
be  traversed  by  these  swift  shuttles,  passing  to  and  fro  by  the 
impulse  of  the  air|  performing  the  part  of  letter-carriert 
between  distant  parts  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  oonsc- 
quently  multiplying'  the  deliveries,  and  shortening  the  time  in 
which  they  are  transmitted ;  giving  us  also  an  hour  or  more 
later  for  writing  our  country  letters  than  in  tho  old  days 
of  ^\B  mail-carts,  which  may  be  ejq^ected  to  grow  as  scarce  as 
mail-coaches. 

But  the  public  will  scarcely  gain  less  advantage  from  the 
action  of  this  invention  as  a  carrier  and  a  parcel-delivery 
company.  Our  streets  are  at  present  blockaded  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  by  the  three-horBe  railway  waggons  passing 
between  the  great  caxr'^*™^  ^"^^  *^*^  T^%\^ftTj  ^^'m^y^'tii      Thi* 
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traffic  will  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  totally  anniHlated,  as 
the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  ramify  their  carrying-tubes 
through  the  metropolis,  and  pass  imderground  the  goods 
going  from  station  to  station,  and  again  from  the  stations 
to  our  great  markets. 

The  magnitude  of  this  traffic  is  only  known  to  those  who 
carry  it  on.  Taking  Camden  Town  as  one  of  the  stations 
which  supply  the  London  commissariat,  we  find  that  a 
hundred  tons  of  meat  and  poultry  daily  pass  thence  to  Smith- 
field,  and  ten  tons  of  butter ;  whilst  thirty  tons  of  fish  pass 
daily  from  Billingsgate  to  the  railway  station,  aud  an  equal 
weight  of  oranges  and  dried  fruit  escapes  into  the  coimtry  by 
the  same  outlet.  "We  scarcely  dare  say  how  many  tons  o 
vegetables  are  brought  into  Covent  Q-arden  Market  by  the 
spring  carriages  of  the  diflferent  lines,  but  we  may  mention 
that  the  South  Eastern  Railway  one  morning  delivered  in 
that  market  no  less  than  13,000  baskets  of  fruit;  whilst  as 
much  as  200  tons  a  day  of  rhubarb  and  other  vegetables  are 
sent  northward  from  the  Camden  Station.  A  very  large  share 
of  this  immense  daily  traffic  will  doubtless  fall  into  the  hands 
of  this  company,  as  they  will  be  able  to  carry  so  much 
cheaper  and  much  quicker  than  the  ordinary  vehicles  possibly 
can  do,  and  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  directly  into  the 
market,  and  beside  the  rail. 

But,  says  the  reader,  if  such  heavy  traffic  as  this  is  contem- 
plated by  the  promoters  of  the  new  carrying  system,  why  not 
carry  people  as  weU  as  goods?  That  is  just  what  Mr. 
Sammell  contemplates  doing.  The  great  success  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway  has  proved  that  the  public  is  not 
adverse  to  subterranean  transit;  and,  indeed,  the  impos- 
flibiliiy  of  providing  sufficient  space  above  ground  over  the 
more  crowded  portions  of  the  metropolis,  has  necessitated 
this  method  of  undergroimd  intercommunication.  Hence  we 
do  not  fancy  there  will  be  any  objection  on  this  score. 

But,  says  the  afi&ighted  reader,  this  projector  doe^  TL<:^t 
intend  ibat  we  are  to  ride  in  a  dark  tube  rnVk^^d  ^t^s&'S'QX^  ^^ 


a  gale  of  wind  blowing  upon  us  ?  At  firit  B%lit  tb©  objection 
does  Beem  a  Btro&g  oue ;  but  we  must  remember  tliat  Ike 
xmrriag^  -^ouM  be  gfoing  with  ihe  gal%  and  therefore  it 
ii^ould  not  be  felt.  There  ia  Bometkuig  exceedingly  noTel 
in  the  method  by  which  Mr.  KamraeU  proposea  to  work 
the  traflic.  Groups  of  carriagea  would  be  placed  at  distances 
ooincidijig-  with  the  stations,  and  these  c-amagos  would  be 
worked  by  tiie  ehistiG  ropo  of  sdi*  m  a  conthiuous  cirouitj  jtiet 
as  we  seo  the  bu&keta  in  the  dredging-machines  on  the 
Thames  working  in  an  i^ndieiia  diaiu  ;  one  set  o£  carriages 
going  along  one  bide  of  the  double  tube,  and  another  t^ 
tumiug  by  the  other  tube.  It  would  be  eo  arranged,  howerer, 
that  between  station  and  statioa  oiily  oue  group  of  camagaa 
could  be  in  the  t»be  at  the  same  tin^  tliuft  preF^olaiig 
any  posalbility  of  aec^ldcint  either  by  oolliBion  oi*  by  om 
<^mage  overtaking  another. 

It  18  needless  to  Bay  that  as  the  atmoBphore  In  tkuM 
railway  tubes  would  be  t;irculftting  every  niomeiit.,  liiMV% 
would  be  perfect  ventilation.  We  say  tubes,  but  they  m«j  b© 
brick  ai'ches,  just  such  as  those  of  the  Thames  Tti^ 
only  much  omaller  ;  a  headway  of  nine  feet,  with  a  ^dthJ 
eight,  being  quite  fiuj^eient  for  the  passage  of  T09fy  rootilj 
cam  ages,  seated  lik^  an  ommbiis,  and.  lighted  like  an  ofdiiiaiy 
railway  eairiagc. 

The  plan  seoms  «o  utterly  strange  that  the  reader  may 
Bhrug  hia  shoulders  and  doubt  its  pracjticabiLity ;  but  that  ] 
of  the  buBiness  has  been  disposed  of  at  Euston  Square,  ^ 
we  are  informed  that  the  whole  plan  of  operationfi  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  tested  in  public  ere  long. 

We  are  told  that  traflic  can  be  worked  considerably  cheaper 
by  this  method  tlian  can  be  done  hj  the  locomotiv©,  and  that  the 
cost  of  coti^trucrting  an  underground  rail  ou  thia  ntjatam  would 
aUo  be  one-third  less  than  the  cofit  of  the  M4^tropolitaa  hxbe* 
These  are  matters  whiih  have  to  be  brought  to  the  aotuil 
working  test ;  at  the  same  tim.e,  the  comparativcily  dimini^bod 
arm  c£  Bunnell  in  g  le^uir^,  eoi^  ^«  V^««i  ^^dxk  oonaiqiiant  oa 
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the  abolition  of  the  heavy  locomotive,  which  is  so  destructive 
to  the  rails,  tends  to  coizoborate  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. (Gradients  which  would  be  impossible  to  the  heavy 
locomotive,  are  ascended  and  descended  with  perfect  ease 
by  means  of  the  elastic  rope  of  air.  For  instance,  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  Fleet  Yalley  at  Holbom  Hill  and  Snow  Hill 
will  be  as  easily  worked  as  the  level  road,  and  the  train 
can  work  through  sinuous  curves  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
locomotive. 

De.  Wynter. 

'IWi" 

Ct^s  f  J  Clrink  about* 

"  Speak  evil  of  no  man." — Tixrs  iii.  2. 

"The  consequences  of  this  vice  are  bad  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  wont  to  speak  evil  of  others,  gives  a  bad  character 
of  himself,  even  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  please  ;  who,  if 
they  be  wise  enough,  will  conclude  that  he  speaks  of  them  to 
others  as  he  does  of  others  to  them.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of 
onr  cozmideration  that  our  Saviour  says  in  this  very  case, 
That  icith  what  measure  we  mete  to  others  it  shall  he  measured  to  us 
again.  But  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  danger  hanging  over 
us  from  God.  If  we  allow  ourselves  in  this  evil  practice,  all 
our  religion  is  good  for  nothing.  So  St.  James  expressly  tells 
us,  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  he  religious,  and  hridleth  not 
his  tongue,  hut  deceivsth  his  own  hearty  that  marCs  religion  is  vain. 
And  St.  Paul  puts  slanderers  and  revilers  among  those  that 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — From  a  sermon 
preached  hf  TiUotsm  he/ore  William  III.  and  Mary,  at  WhiUhM^ 
February  25^A,  1694. 

"Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle,  by  asking  the 
tattlers,  very  quietly,  yet  significantly,  whether  they  had  ever 
read  her  favourite  sermon,  Dr.  Tillotson's,  on  Evil  Speaking." 
—Mdeamlay's  Mistory  of  England,  Vol.  IF. 
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Iknootsce.— What  a  power  thero  ifl  m  IimoCLiico  T  wUote  very  h<slp* 
IcainoBs  is  its  safcgfuard  j  in  whoee  proeence  even  Pasaioii  stoiLda  alNwlied.— 
Moore. 

S^LF'EXAMTSATios. — Havp  ccmragis  enou^li  to  roTiew  ytjor  own  cott- 
duct ;  to  condemn  it  whatG  you  detect  fkulfci ;  to  amend  it  to  tli^  hceL 
of  your  iibility ;  to  make  good  ro&olvei  fbi  yout  futtipo  goidanoej  and 
to  kc^p  thc*ui. 

Co^rmE^CE, — ^Novcr  tniat  any  man  tliat  id  not  of  sound  reUgkm,  for  he 
tUnt  is  falao  to  God  is  not  likely  to  be  truF?  to  niaa. — SuM^k 

Olii  Age. — "Winter^  wliitli  Htriji^  tliD  leaves  from  atonnd  n**  miikeii 
ua  SCO  tlu'  diEtjLnt  rcgiocia  tlxpi'  formorly  concecded  ;  bo  doea  old  ikge  tob  Qi 
of  001-  enjajTFients  oiily  to  cnlargo  tlie  proeji«ct  of  ottMnity  before  U5. 

— £-*€!>*— I— 
jScripturt  (Questions  for  Scrigtarr  Btabjers. 

L  In  Joreralih  xtiii.  30,  it  tey»,  ''Writi  ye  thift  nma  c&Udki»;*'  but 
ill  1  Chron.  iii.  17^  18,  eight  sons  uf  llie  samj  man  ttro  miutioned.  How 
can  thifl  bo  reconciled  ? 

2*  \Ver<?  the  fowls  which  jire  mi  itionod  in  Gen.  !,  30,  itnd  Gen,  ii.  19, 
formod  out  of  tlio  dust  or  out  of  thn  wiit^sra  ? 

3.  In  Gm,  ix.  27,  dots  the  word  "  M  **  mtmn  that  God  almU  dw^  in 
the  tenti*  of  Shem,  or  that  Japhoth  shftU  ? 

4-  The  word>i  "reverend*'  und  ^*<»ffia**  occcur  only  onco  obgIi  k.  th0 
BjbU.    "Where  arc  tiey  nBcd  ? 


^ritbmtiital  <©ucstii)tts* 


1.  Thomas  pAnit  and  James  Bowles  wltp  of  the  fom©  ag«  when  tlwiy 
died*     Henry  Jenkins  vfas   17  yt-firs  older^  and  John  RiiyttiK  26 
yotmgierf  than  either  of  them,     Thdr  unitod  ngoa  amounted  lo  £99 
What  was  the  ago  of  each  ? 

2.  The  length  of  London  Bridge  la  &28  feet-     How  many  timm  wc^aM 
the  wheel  of  a  harrow  14  inch  eg  in  diameter  turn  in  goinff  over  it  ? 

3.  An  Irish  perch  ib  seven  yards.     What  Im  tho  side  of  a  aquaf«  gqxl- 
t&ining  an  Imh  aero  ? 
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C®^  .     ^^^  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  Sourrt. 

/?*".  i    j'xV  T  is  a  man-ellous  fact,  that  whilst 


a  man-ellous  fact,  that  whilst  our  knowledge 
of  the  ma<^fieent  rivers  of  the  new  world,  which 
are  to  ns  but  as  of  3^esterday,  has  long  been  full  and 
exact,  the  problem  of  the  Nile  source  has  been 
solved  only  within  the  past  year. 

The  fountain-head  of  the  river  by  which  Abra- 
ham wandered,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  by 
which  Joseph  dwelt,  on  which  the  infant  Moses 
floated  cradled  on  its  surface,  which  is  associated 
with  the  dim  traditions  of  early  civilization,  and 
with  the  first  records  of  secidar  history,  has  been 
even  until  our  own  day  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
mystery. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  Eg3rpt'8  predomi- 
nance,   through  the  long  intervening  ages,  re- 
searches and  inquu'ies  have  been  neither  few  nor 
flar  between. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  Roman  emperors,  the  later  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  European  explorers,  have  been  baffled  in 
endeavours  to  penetrate  the  hidden  source,  and  to  give  to  the 
world  tiie  much-coveted  revelation. 

Bruce,  in  the  last  century',  by  dint  of  no  ordinary  endurance 
and  resolution,  penetrated  to  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  at  length  gained  the  hidden  fount.  '^  I  triumphed  here 
in  my  own  mind,"  said  he,  **  over  kings  and  their  armies." 

But  the  Nile  source  still  lay  far  beyond  the  point  gained  by 
this  enterprising  traveller ;  the  White  Nile,  the  longer  and 
more  important  arm,  had  yet  to  be  traced  to  its  origin. 

It  is  no  small  cause  for  rejoicing  that  two  of  our  country- 
men should  have  achieved  the  proud  distinctioiioi  aeftotK^^- 
11^  ^iis  arduous  undertaking,  whiclx  bafBLed.  liSciQ  ^fioi^A  ^i  ^^c^ 
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monai'clis,  ijlulosopher!!^  and  adtonturoEB  of  old-world  renownT 
as  well  as  tho$o  of  more  mo^lem  euterpriso. 

TliB  (liHcrOYGry  has  been  madti  by  peaetratiiig  to  tJie  fountain - 
hefid  fram  the  east  ooast  of  Airi<%  and  th^iioe  de^cendmg  th^ 
chanueh 

Captains  B:ixtoa  and  Speke,  under  the  auspices  of  thft  Royal 
Geogriiphical  Sotdety,  in  1857*9  tvavereed  a  large  portion  of 
the  interior  of  tho  continent,  a  region  noTor  before  vieuted  by 
Europeans.  In  order  to  veriiy  the  theory  then  foiTiied,  via*, 
that  a  large  ]ako  discoverod  by  Cupt*  Speke,  and  now  tilled 
the  Yictoria  N'yanza,  was  tho  re&etroir  from  which  the  U^fTiit© 
Kile  flowsi  another  expcditiou  T\'as  undertaken. 

Capt  Spf^ke,  aeoompanied  by  a  brother  ufficorj  Capt.  Grant, 
started  from  Zanzibar  in  Septamber,  IS 60,  and  left  the  east 
coast  of  the  maicloBd  a  few  days  afterguards.  After  protract^id 
delays,  innumerable  hai'dships^  and  pertk  by  flood  and  &M^ 
they  at  length  emerged  from  the  wilda  of  the  interior,  and 
jyasBod  from  the  midst  of  barbarous  tribes,  wboae  ooimtsies 
they  had  traversed,  into  th^  mor^  civilised  regions  of  Upptr 
Egypt,  and  so  to  Alexandria, 

Tho  discovery  of  the  Kile,  issuing  from  tho  groat  lake,  a  ctit 
of  irhich  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ia  thus  described 
by  Capt.  Speke: — 

"  At  lastj  with  a  good  push  for  iL  crossing  hills  and  threidr 
ing  huge  grnsaes,  a^  well  iis  extensive  viUage  plantaticin*  latelj 
devastated  by  elephant^^ — they  had  eatian  all  that  wod  ealibliti 
and  what  would  not  serve  for  food  they  had  destroyed  with 
their  trunk s»  not  one  plantain  or  one  hut  being  left  entirH — vre 
arrived  at  tho  extreme  end  of  the  jonmey,  tho  farth^^t  point 
ever  visited  by  the  eacpedition  on  the  snmo  pai-allel  of  hit]tud# 
as  King  Mtesa*s  palace,  and  just  forty  miles  eajst  of  it. 

'*  We  were  well  rewarded,  for  the  '  stones,*  aii  the  Witgnrrii 

call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  I  hud  iwm 

in  A&ica.     Everybody  ran  to  see  them  at  odcb,  tbon|fh  ttiis 

inmr-h  hnd  been  Inng  and  fatiguing,  and  even  my  gkettdi-^lilock 

WHS  eaUmi  into  play-    Th^*-^^  ^ 
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exactly  what  I  expected,  for  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake  was 
shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  falls,  about 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  400  to  600  feet  broad,  were  broken  by 
rocks. 

**  Still  it  was  a  eight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours.  The 
roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands  of  passenger-fish  leaping 
at  the  falls  with  all  their  might,  the  Wasoga  and  Wa-gaada 
fishermen  coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  post  on  all  the  rocks 
with  rod  and  hook,  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on 
the  water,  the  ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and  cattle  driven 
down  to  drink  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  made,  in  all,  with 
the  pretty  nature  of  the  country,  small  hills,  grassy-topped, 
with  trees  in  the  folds  and  gardens  on  the  lower  slopes,  as 
interesting  a  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

**  The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  functions.  I  saw  that 
old  father  Nile  without  any  doubt  rises  in  the  Victoria  N'yanza, 
and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  is  the  great  source  of  the 
holy  river  which  cradled  the  first  expounder  of  our  religious 
belief. 

"  I  mourned,  however,  when  I  thought  how  much  I  had  losty 
by  the  delays  in  the  journey  having  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  look  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
N'yanza,  to  see  what  connection  there  was,  by  the  strait  so 
often  spoken  of,  "^th  it  and  the  other  lake  where  the  Waganda 
WMit  to  get  their  salt,  and  from  which  another  river  flowed  to 
the  north,  making  *  Usoga  an  island.'  But  I  felt  I  ought  to 
be  content  with  what  I  had  been  spared  to  accomplish ;  for  I  had 
seen  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had  information  given  me  of  the 
other  half,  by  means  of  which  I  knew  all  about  the  lake,  as 
iar,  at  least,  as  the  chief  objects  of  geographical  importance 
If  ere  concerned. 

**  Let  ua  now  sum  up  the  whole,  and  see  what  it  is  worth. 
Comparative  information  assured  me  that  there  was  as  much 
irater  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  as  there  is  on  the  western  ; 
if  aajtMag,  rather  more. 

^*Tb0  most  remote  waters,   or  top  head  of  tKe  N^^  ''^^  '^'^ 
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eouthem  end  of  the  lako,  situated  dose  on  ike  iMvd  degree  of 
south  latitude,  which  gives  to  theNilQ  the  /viu-prifiing  length  in 
direct  measuremont,  rolling  over  thirtj-four  degrtt^a  of  latitude, 
of  abor©  2,riOO  mileSj  or  more  than  one-tikn^enth  of  th©  ciruttm* 
ference  of  our  globe. 

*^  Now  from  tliia  southern  pointy  rounded  by  the  wes^  to 
where  the  ^reat  NO©  etream  issuesj  there  m  only  one  foedcfr  of 
importance,  and  that  is  the  Xitangule  Eiver ;  whilst  from  th« 
southernmost  fjoint,  round  bj  the  east,  to  the  strait^  there  ore 
uo  rivers  at  all  of  any  importajieo  ;  for  the  travelled  Ai-nbe  one 
and  all  aver  that  from  the  west  of  the  snow-dad  Kilimandjar 
to  the  lake  where  it  is  cut  by  the  second  degree,  and  also  the 
first  degree  of  south  latitude,  there  are  salt  lakes  and  salt 
plains,  and  the  country  ia  hiH}*,  not  imlihe  Unjiimuezi ;  but 
thej  said  there  were  no  great  rivers,  and  th#  country  waft  io 
scantily  watered,  having-  only  occasional  nmnelu  and  rivulets^ 
that  they  always  had  to  make  long  marches  in  order  to  find 
water  when  they  went  on  their  trading  journeys ;  and  further^ 
those  Arabs  who  crossed  the  strait  wheu  thej  reached  Usoga, 
as  mentioiioil  before,  during  the  late  interregnumj  t^rosis^d  ao 
river  either. 

^'  There  remaina  to  be  disposed  of  the  *  salt  lake, '  whieh  I 
believe  is  not  a  salt,  but  a  fresh  water  lake ;  and  my  reasona  are, 
as  before  stated,  that  the  natives  call  all  lakes  salt  if  they  find 
salt  beds  or  salt  islands  ni  sueh  plaeea.  Dr,  Krapf,  whim  he 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  Kenia  Mountain^  heard  £h>m  the 
natives  there  that  there  was  a  salt  lake  to  it*i  northwoidf 
and  he  also  heard  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenia  towards  the 
Nile. 

**  If  his  information  was  true  on  this  latter  pointy  then,  with- 
out doubt,  there  must  exist  some  connei^tion  between  liis  river 
and  the  salt  kke  I  have  lieard  of ;  and  this,  in  all  probabihty, 
would  also  estabhsh  a  conneetion  betn  eea  mj  salt  lake  and  his 
salt  lake  which  he  heard  was  called  Baringo,  In  no  view  th«it 
ran  he  taken  of  it,  however,  does  this  unsettled  mutt^fttHtehtkA 
estabnshed  fiict  that  tb^-^  -"  -^-^-^^  -'-  *  ^ -^ 
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latitude,  where  in  the  year  1858  I  discovered  the  head  of  the 
Victoria  N'yanza  to  be. 

**  I  now  christened  the  *  stones  '  Eii)on  Falls,  after  the  noble- 
man who  presided  over  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society  when 
my  expedition  was  got  np ;  and  the  arm  of  water  from  which 
the  Nile  issued,  Napoleon  Channel,  in  token  of  respect  to  the 
French  Geographical  Society  for  the  honour  they  had  done  me, 
just  before  leaving  England,  in  presenting  me  with  their  gold 
medal  for  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza." 

T.  J.  C. 


{Continued  from  page  31.) 

A  THiKD  YGry  common  mistake,  and  a  very  serious  one  as 
well,  is  to  imagine  that  we  can  ever  be  hajipier  in  violating 
our  conscience  than  we  can  in  following  its  warnings.  From 
the  highway  of  duty  there  branch  off  many  by-paths. 
They  look  smooth  and  green,  whereas  the  way  in  front  is 
long,  and  steep,  and  dusty.  If  we  remember  aright,  Bunyan's 
by-path  meadow  led  to  a  gloomy  fortress  called  Castle 
Doubting,  the  master  of  which  was  one  Giant  Despair.  It 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  suffering  for  us  when  we  g#  astray. 
A  reproachful  conscience  is  like  a  toothache  or  a  sprain :  it 
paralyzes  our  energy;  it  dries  up  our  cheerfulness.  When  we 
go  to  rest  our  sleep  is  troubled:  when  we  awake  in  the 
morning  we  feel  wearied  and  sad.  "We  speak  on  this  point 
from  painful  experience.  Instance  after  instance  recurs  to 
our  memory  in  which  we  acted  with  a  want  of  integrity,  and 
the  resTilt  was  always  a  loss  of  peace. 

Once,  when  we  were   young,   we   were  quietly  reading 
Baxter's  '*  Saints'  Best "  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  up-stairs.    A 
zelstiTe  suddenly  called  to  us,  and  asked  ua  to  take  a  letter  to 
the  post-office.    We  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  &o  «o.    kX.'C^^ 
tat  obU  we  gave  no  answer;  tmwilliDg  to  go,  ^i^^t  oStv^^^V^ 
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xirgG  oxtT  ohy-jiciion^  and  half  iBGlined  to  pa^t«aid  tlioi  ma  mm^a 
not  lit  huirie.  But  tlio  cnU  W4is  repcatedp  and  wo  w^nt  d**wii 
very  iiiLliax>pj  and  very  ii*i'e6olute.  Tli©  letter  iraa  ^von  tett* 
our  €hai-ge,  and  w^  took  n.  All  our  yem%  irent,  mul  that 
for  many  days.  The  tlionglit  ooeuiTed  to  tts,  **Wliat  riglit 
liave  yon  to  call  ^^ouraelf  a  Clmstieiii  ?  Yon  are  iuQhtimni ; 
and  the  very  esaonce  of  religion  liefi  in  &u|ireme  loyalty  ttt  GtMl. 
How  ^oidd  juu  bo  Trilhng  t^j  suC'er  or  di©  for  Je^us  Chryti,  if 
yon  dai-o  not  even  ask  your  father  to  exeuao  ji^u  iroiu  doiiig^  s^ 
thing  at  whieli  your  conscience  ehi-inka?  ^\*hat  a  poor 
jjoltroou  you  have  become.''  Notr  it  k  (jnito  iK>*Bibl6  that  our 
father's  request  was  a  right  one.  Tho  Drrituig  or  the  po&ting 
of  a  letter  on  tlio  Lord'&j  day  lis  not  mtumril^  mnful*  It  may 
be  inexpedient  i  it  ia  not  always  abeolutoly  wrong*  Mui  m 
iJiQughi  it  wrong ^  and  we  were  not  ^^e  to  our  sense  of  dutjr*^ 
HoTv  we  wiBhed  a£terwai*ds  that  we  had  refused  !  How  ViisL 
we  felt  it  to  be  then  to  ^o  and  a&k  God  for  direction  a#  to  enr 
path ;  for  we  felt  that  we  were  not  willing-  to  act  np  to  tllA 
light,  honestly  and  fearlessly,  and  that  our  prayers  wot9 
of  the  hj-pocrite.  We  do  not  say  that  it  wtJiild  not  have 
■a  real  trial  to  have  refuaed-  It  w&uld  httv^  he^n,  Eu^ 
6u£feiinf^  would  have  been  over  in  a  few  hourtt^  our  iitunml 
would  Lave  respected  onr  motivoi  and  the  sweet  OQui'letiyti  oC 
being  true  to  God  would  have  ciomo  to  our  aid*  Am  it  wa«,  msr 
sorrow  lasted  for  woek.Sj  a  settled  gloom  rested  on  all  iiitr 
hours  of  work  or  repeat  ion,  and  the  persuasion  that  undeir 
a  very  Uttle  temptation  our  religion  had  proved  wortJiless  loft 
behind  it  a  pain  that  weighed  ujmk  our  ei>ir3t  like  lead. 

We  romemher,  later  in  life,  dining  with  an  old  ft^end  and 
Ida  wife  on  a  Chrietmas  Day:  no  other  gnefet  wa«  |irti»eiiL 
Our  iriend  several  times  during;  the  dinner  used  the  e^irt^ft* 
eion,  *^God  hlesa  me!"  or,  *'God  L]o^  iny  soul!*'  Thia 
language  pained  ns  extremely*  We  felt  that  U  wia  ft 
taking  of  God^a  name  in  vain.  Our  conocie&ee  iyld  tia 
tJiBt  we  ought  gently  to  mention  tQ  o^r  fi*iettd  ttio  fC^i 
whmreiu  Mb  speech  aCoa'^'^     '^'^  ■"**^  t«^  v^^a  *ii^*  ^^  ^— *ia 
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hardly  think  that  he  would  he  offended,  and  he  might 
even  he  thankful ;  for  to  avoid  what  was  wrong  we  felt  was 
more  to  his  own  interest  than  to  ours.  But  ice  did  not  like 
to  spfal'y  however  mildly,  and  we  left  his  home  with  guilt 
gnawing  like  a  worm  at  our  heart.  Our  friend  soon  after- 
wards died,  as  far  as  wo  rememher  that  Christmas  Day  heing 
the  last  time  that  we  ever  hroko  bread  with  him ;  and  if  ho  left 
this  world  with  the  sin  of  profanity  resting  on  his  soid,  he 
might  well  charge  it  upon  us  that  wo  let  him  do  what  wa& 
wrong  without  an  effort  to  teach  him  better.  We  had,  how- 
ever, our  suffering.  For  months  we  thought  of  our  back- 
wardness  in  reproving,  and  we  felt  that  the  residt  to  ourselves 
was  a  general  decline  in  Christian  feeling  and  practice.  We 
thoroughly  despised  ourselves,  and  need  scarcely  say  that 
when  wo  lose  our  self-respect  we  lose  every  particle  of  our 
inward  serenity. 

And  yet,  later  in  life,  we  remember  at  the  commencement  of 
a  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  making  a  voyage  of  some  six 
hours'  duration  in  the  early  spring-time.  The  sea  was  stormy, 
and  we  had  a  strong  inward  conviction  on  setting  out  that  we  had 
better  defer  our  voyage  imtil  the  morrow.  But  we  had  a  great 
wish  to  go  then.  Our  arrangements  for  departure  were  com- 
plete, our  adieux  were  made,  and  we  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  lingeiing  for  another  four-and-twenty  hours  on  a  spot  from 
which  every  one  of  our  friends  had  supposed  us  departed.  So 
we  hasted  away.  And  our  peace  too  hasted  from  our  heart 
and  from  our  pillow.  In  the  midst  of  our  rough  passage 
we  felt  as  Jonah  felt  when  the  sea  wrought  and  was  tem- 
pestuous. We  felt  that  we  were  not  **  in  the  tcay.''^  Our  whole 
five  or  six-  weeks'  holiday  was  somehow  fidl  of  disasters.  We 
lost  money;  we  lost  spirits.  The  simple  fact  is,  we  had  not 
started  under  God's  blessing,  and  all  went  wrong.  We  are 
not  sure  that  our  whole  after-life  was  not  embittered  by  the 
step  we  then  took.  If  a  tree  is  felled  to  the  earth  its  past  history 
wiE  he  found  written  upon  its  trunk.  The  coucentclG  -ra^j^  ^1 
irMcft  Hhat  trunk  condata  are  the  proofe  oi  ftie  -v^rvwsa  ^Xa.'^^ss* 
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througli  which  the  tree  has  pBsaed.  A  ring  of  imu^ixal  tliick- 
nms  will  denote  it5  exietenc^  duriog  a  yeta  of  uE^'ontod  filll^ 
a  ring  fllmost  invisible  will  allow  the  pttssage  of  the  tre* 
through  a  soaBon  of  drought  or  blight.  Hurta  which  il  haa 
leee^i  ved  at  dilferDnt  periudsj  through  tho  loppiafc  off  its  boiigh% 
or  the  blasting  of  tho  atonn,  will  all  bo  ctironicled  in  its 
tcxturo.  That  vojnge  and  its  coaae^uances  left  a  mark  upon 
ouradvee,  'SVe  are  to-day,  ta  B&m&  ext^^ut,  what  wt  aw, 
through  the  false  st^p  wlileh  we  then  made  in  a  ndboUioua  «id^ 
an  unbelieving^  hour. 

II  we  aro  always  found  acting  uprightlj  we  shull  make 
occasional  mistakes.  We  eh  all  sometime^?,  porhape,  do  a  tkmg 
which  is  extravagant,  aad  sometimes  oue  wliich  is  absuid. 
But  no  matter.  HoDcat  extravaganoo  m-  honest  absurditj  g?o 
fai"  to  correct  themselves.  The  moment  wo  have  takea  aa 
eccentric  or  on  exaggerated  coursei  we  see  wherein  wo  WOT© 
mistaken;  and  ^^o  reap  &om  the  Step  an  increase  of  wisdom 
for  oui-  future  guidance.  But  when  we  violate  our  conacienoofr 
**the  light  within  us  ia  darkaoss;'*  wo  put  ouraslves  out  of 
the  way  of  Divine  teaching.  If  wo  go  on  in  the  wrong  waj* 
God  will  assuredly  send  suffemig ;  or  if  bo  dtt  not  our  lot  will 
be  stall  worse  ^  for  the  end  of  imrapeiLted  mn  wEi  bo  et^sal 
ruin. 

Of  all  life'n  blesamga  a  good  conscieQco  la  tho  best.  Poor 
and  helplcsa  wo  may  be,  persoouted  and  reproachetb  But  does 
our  heart  not  condemn  ua  ?  Thou  who  are  wo  that  wo  shoitld 
hang  down  the  head  and  put  on  eackdoth?  A  good  con- 
science is  a  better  treasure  than  a  coj'onet.  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  who  have  it,  and  with  his  favour  and  btesa^ 
ing  and  protection  aU  ma^t  go  wdL 

One  moro  mistake  to  which  wo  allude  is  tMs,  that  tha 
presence  and  friendsliii)  of  tho  Loi*d  Jesus  Ohriat  C4Wi  et^or  bd 
to  anybody  other  than  a  sonroo  of  the  hJgheat  joy  either  ha^ 
or  hereafter. 

One  of  tho  happiest  men  that  eiror  lired  wai  Lavater  fluo 
German  piysioguomist*    ^\\^  nftp^M.  fiff  \ii*  \i«TiR\f«iiMii  mt^ 
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close  union  with  Clirist.  Christ  was  his  life.  To  read  of  Christ, 
and  pray  to  Christ,  and  meditate  on  Christ,  was  to  him  as  the 
angels'  food  which  the  servants  of  God  ate  when  they  went 
through  the  desert.  The  happiest  men  whom  we  know  now 
on  earth  are  men  who  enjoy  the  same  Divine  friendship.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  friendship  of  earthly  friends  who 
are  persons  of  great  influence,  and  who  towards  us  are  always 
gracious,  and  sympathizing,  and  generous,  exerts  over  us  a 
most  powerfid  8X)oll  for  good.  How  then  can  we  be  otherwise 
than  happy  if  He  who  is  full  of  grace,  full  of  simple  gene- 
rosity, full  of  personal  affection  for  ourselves,  full  of  delicate 
consideration  for  our  feelings,  our  wants,  and  our  woes,  is 
always  about  our  head  and  at  our  side  ?  We  have  sometimes 
felt  how  happy  it  would  make  us  to  possess  the  friendship  of  the 
royal  family,  to  be  loved  by  them  and  known  of  them  as  they 
seem  to  be  loved  by  and  known  of  us ;  and  we  have  envied  the 
surgeon  or  the  drawing-master  who  has  had  access  to  their 
presence,  and  who  has  told  us  of  their  genuine  and  high-bred 
courtesy,  and  of  their  abundant  kindness,  towards  all  who 
come  within  their  range.  One  of  the  titles  of  our  Divine  Lord 
is  this  :  **  Prince  of  the  kings  of  tlie  earth."  He  is  the  veiy 
fount  of  royalty  ;  for  *'by  him  kings  reign."  Would  we  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  and  share  the 
wealth  of  royal  David^s  son?  **A  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here."     . 

People  will  never  see  any  loveliness  in  Christ's  person,  or 
attach  any  value  to  Christ's  friendship,  while  they  cling  to 
their  sins.  Oh,  if  they  would  but  believe  the  truth  about  sin;  if 
they  would  but  regard  it  as  a  lie  and  a  cheat,  which  woidd 
blight  their  purest  joys,  and  rob  them  of  their  heritage ;  if 
they  woidd  but  call  it  by  its  true  name,  a  following  after  that 
which  God  knows  to  be  evil,  and  which  he  therefore  forbids  to 
his  children !  Christ  would  not  deny  us  any  true  joy.  But 
he  knows  what  sin  is.  He  sees  us  playing  with  a  serpent, 
and  he  says,  Fling  it  away.  He  sees  us  drinking  of  a  cup  of 
poisony  and  in  mercy  he  dashes  it  from  om  Ai^s.   "isv  ^icL'^'Vcc^Q^- 
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ledgo  of  all  tke  disordor  imd  sorrow  and  doaUit  Om  Ufok^iL 

hearts  and  Ute  Idightod  liopes,  that  sin  haii  Lt*eu  tho  im^upui*  a( 
he  carm  to  us  with  a  vok^  Uko  that  of  ih©  hlml  of  a  trum|>dtt 
*' Abhor  that  which  is  eyil," 

Now  wiU  WG  beHove  him?  Will  wa  lot  go  ^  and  ^mhro^ 
him  a3  our  happinesa  and  our  hope?  Tes !  as  our  hapi^Laesd 
aud  our  hope.  Oar  happiuoea ;  for  ho  is  the  "  Daj-sprLpg- 
from  on  high,"  ^e  "  Sun  «f  Eightoousneae,"  thtj  light  of  the 
world,"  thtj  **  bright  and  Morning  Star,^*  What  a  clusttir  of 
cheering  figures  these,  etidi  ono  qm  truthful  as  it  is  chot^ring; 
How  can  he  be  othorwiso  than  happy,  who  thus  liaving  Christ 
walks  in  tlie  light,  whom  light  envolopoa  as  a  gurmwnt,  who 
aa  a  child  of  light  ia  fcraToiling  OTOty  day  BL^orer,  nuarer, 
nearer  to  tho  world  wlioro  all  ia  light,  and  whero  darkness 
never  comes  ?  (to  hope  too ;  Jbr  he  i«  a  '*  rock,"  and  ho  tdia 
us  that  houses  bnilt  upon  a  rock  naFor  tbU ;  ho  **  ha»  tho  k^ 
cif  death  and  of  hell,'^  and  if  ira  bo  eocui^e  from  death 
secure  from  hell,  wo  may  well  giv©  tliiinks  with  joy  in 
per&uaaion  that  no  possiblo  thing  in  tli^  uiu?^l*so  QitQ  roal^ 
hurt  ua.  Friendship  with  C^irist,  it  ii  life's  ridieit  hle^sing; 
death's  sweetest  consolation,  hearon^g  brightest  boon  I  It  ii 
the  ornament  of  yonth,  the  crown  of  old  ago.  Those  who 
poBs<^6s  it  not,  no  wonder  if  they  are  nover  goy ;  if,  afttsr  a 
bleak  spring  and  a  rainy  BUmmer,  an  antiunn  of  docay  and  a 
wintor  of  desolation  end  tho  bcouo.  Those  who  bavii  it,  th^ 
path  is  through  the  einging  groTea,  the  tinkliog  rllht,  tbe 
pastures  gi-eeu.  They  now  and  then  catoh  a  sight  of  thu*  p^aily 
gates,  the  jasper  walls  of  the  everlasthig  cityj  now  and  thsft 
ca4;ch  the  ochoos  of  tho  ten  thoUBand  times  ton  tlioti^atidi 
singing  tho  new  song,  And  if  tho  distaat  riision  of  th«^  iiity  bt 
sweet,  to  tread,  its  stroets  ^oll  be  sweeter.  If  the  faintly  b^^rmi 
echoes  of  the  music  of  the  upper  WDrld  be  blesiod,  it  will  b« 
naore  blessed  to  smite  onrselres  the  harp,  snd  lift  up  high  ttor* 
selves  the  Toioe  of  abundant  Halkluiahs* 
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THE  0EPH.VN8  OF  HIQHCLIFJF. 
CHAPTER     II. 

Bexjamln'  West,  or  **  Bravo  Ben"  as  lie  was  called  by 
Ms  mates,  earned  liis  li\'ing  as  a  fiahorman.  He  lived  in  one 
of  those  picturesque  towns  in  the  north  of  Devon  which 
render  the  scenery  of  that  beautiful  county  so  noted  and 
remarkable.  A  flat  table-land,  extending  inland  for  some 
miles,  encircled  two-thirds  of  a  small  bay,  in  which  rippled  or 
foamed  the  waves  from  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
is  formed  by  St.  George's  Channel.  It  rose  abruptly  jfrom  the 
shore,  supported  by  rocky  cliffs  to  a  giddy  height  above 
the  sea.  In  a  cleft  of  this  **rock-boimd  coast"  stood  the 
Tillage;  the  houses  built  one  above  the  other  in  ledges 
of  rock  to  the  very  top.  Indeed,  from  the  higher  part 
you  might  literally  look  down  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
below  you.  One  principal  street,  leading  from  a  small 
landing-place  or  quay,  could  only  be  traversed  by  foot-pas- 
sengers :  it  consisted  of  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  six  or  seven;  the  flat 
on  which  each  house  stood  forming  a  landing-place  and 
rest  for  the  toiler  up  this  singular  staircase.  A  few  re- 
spectable houses  were  scattered  here  and  there,  but  the  larger 
proportion  consisted  of  white  mud-covered  cottages,  in- 
liabited  by  fishermen,  whose  boats  on  a  summer  evening 
dotted  the  waters  of  the  bay  with  their  white  sails,  or  looked 
like  a  miniature  fleet  as  they  bent  their  course  homewards 
in  tiny  phalanx  and  Armada-like  course.  We  are  writing  in 
tiie  past  tense ;  but  as  the  pretty  village  of  Highcliff  was  fifty 
years  ago,  so  it  is  now ;  its  white  cottages  gleaming  out 
^noddftt  the  overshadowing  foliage,  and  oji^^anxi^  ix:^\si.  Msi^ 
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Lay  ma  nest  of  ^^■hite  doves  eafelj  Blielter«»d  b^neatii  the 
rock  55. 

*' Brave  Ben"  and  his  comrades  had  for  y^rs  followed 
tlieir  humble  trade,  daring  the  dangers  of  tUts  m^a  with  ua- 
flmthiDg  courage;  for  the  tiny  "bay  could  toss  its  wav«fi  «t 
times  into  surging  LUlows.  We  may  call  the  oooapatioa 
humble,  nnd  y^'t  none  have  been  more  highly  honoured*  Our 
Saviour^s  iirfet  disciples  ^ivere  £shoi-men,  and  on  the  deck  of  a 
fieinng^boRt  was  performed  one  of  Mb  grandest  minuclesj 
when  he  robuked  the  irind^s  and  the  wavcg,  and  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  dangers  that  thon  idarmed  the  foarful 
disciiides  still  exist,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  terrible  storms 
that  the  wife  of  **  Brave  Ben'*  lost  not  only  her  husband,  but 
her  two  noblo  boys  at  the  agos  of  twelve  and  sixteen*  On 
this  ead  day,  when  near  homo  witli  his  boat,  lie  had  returned 
with  lus  lusvud  fearlesBnoss  to  the  assistance  of  a  comrade ;  but, 
ahis!  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  two  boats  were  both  lost,  and 
the  widows  and  ojqihaiis  left  to  struggle  with  the  world 
as  they  best  might.  There  is  among  the  poor  a  readiness 
to  help  each  other  in  trouble  and  poverty,  ovi*n  to  th^  Bacrilic& 
of  self  J  whioh  those  who  have  enough  and  to  spare  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  But  wliile  the  inhabltanta  of  HlghclifF 
came  forward  at  once  to  oiler  their  mites  for  the  holp  of 
the  widows  and  orphans^  thero  were  those  in  the  netghboiir- 
hood  not  only  able  but  willing  to  afford  mom  viduabl©  aid- 
"  Brave  Ben*'  left  two  diildren:  Fatty,  twelve  yuatm  of  age; 
and  her  litdo  sister  Lucy,  four*  Added  to  this  their  motheTi 
never  vciy  sb'ung,  was  thrown  on  a  bed  of  sicknee^  by 
the  shock,  frrtm  which  she  neFVcr  recovered,  although  she 
lingered  nearlj^  t^^o  3'ears  alter  wards.  Kot  far  from  tho 
higher  part  of  the  village  tho  beautiful  estate  of  lionhnrifc 
Court  covers  many  miles  with  its  park,  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens,  and  rich  plantationsj  extending  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  eliif,  and  overshadowing  its  steep  elevations  with 
noble  trees  or  wild  brushwood.  The  sea-coaet  iii  »omd 
ooiinties,  Devondiiro  more  esDecioJlTi  is  remarlcable  for  the 
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laxuriant  growth  which  covers  the  rocky  boundaries  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  bay  on  which 
Highcliff  is  built.  In  summer  the  higher  cliffe  are  covered 
with  verdure  even  to  the  water's  edge,  giving  to  the  noblo 
curve  of  waters  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  lake,  while 
the  deep  blue  of  a  Devonshire  sky  increases  the  illusion. 

Lord  Denham  had  three  daughters,  and  it  is  the  highest 
honour  to  say  of  one  of  them,  that  she  was  a  fearless 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  those  days  when 
to  profess  religion  was  at  once  to  incur  mockery  and  ridicule, 
not  only  from  the  world,  but  from  relatives;  and  Lady 
Arabella's  sisters  did  not  spare  her.  But  Lord  Denham 
loved  his  youngest  daughter ;  he  could  appreciate  the  loving 
gentleness  and  patience  which  he  saw  every  day  displayed ; 
and  he  readily  advanced  for  her  all  the  money  she  required  to 
carry  out  her  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  in  the  village.  All 
the  family  were  ready  to  help  in  the  sad  hour  that  made 
Patty's  mother  a  widow;  but  more  than  money  did  the 
simple-hearted  mourners  appreciate  the  personal  sympathy  of 
Lady  Arabella  Denham.  No  case  of  sickness  or  sorrow 
ever  passed  unnoticed  or  unrelieved  by  her.  She  would 
watch  by  the  sick-bed  of  the  suffering  infant ;  she  would  her- 
self tend  the  paralysed  or  rheumatic  old  man  or  woman, 
soothing  them  with  kind  words,  or  reading  to  them  from  that 
book  where  only  can  be  found  real  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
need.  And  this  was  the  mistress  with  whom  Fatty  Dale  had 
passed  nearly  ten  years  of  her  life. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  West,  leaving  her  two  girls  orphans, 
her  husband's  unmarried  sister  travelled  fix)m  a  large  town  in 
the  south  of  Devon,  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the 
children.  Patty  she  considered  old  enough  to  go  out  to 
service,  and  therefore  at  once  offered  to  adopt  the  little 
fair-haired  Lucy,  and  bring  her  up  to  her  own  business, 
as  a  dressmaker.  This  was  a  proposal  not  to  be  despised. 
£yeii  Patty,  though  she  dreaded  the  separation,  rejoiced  for  her 
Etile  sister's  sake;    and  the  villageTS  lookefli  "vt^tv.  "Vwss^^ 


T^P9  fttft   «lk4r   P^f^'f 

ruifk   Ibsa  tlia  JtnatMnd*  of  faer  i&li 
U/vM  A0  riBgfcui  ibtt  Ibva^  aail  «i 

Kbil'i  Ikttlfy.   Hi 
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gave  them  Cowslip  Farm,  on  Ms  own  estate ;  and  here  they  had 
resided  for  about  six  years,  when  the  death  of  Lucy's  aunt 
deprived  her  of  a  home.  Patty  had  not  seen  her  sister  since 
her  wedding-day:  she  was  then  a  child  of  twelve.  The 
intervening  years  had  changed  her  from  a  child  to  a  woman  ; 
and  when  Patty,  with  her  husband's  hearty  approval,  wrote  to 
offer  her  sister  a  home,  Lucy  accepted  the  invitation  with 
joy.  How  she  was  received  our  readers  have  heard.  The 
residts  remain  to  be  told. 


AsTRONoxY  has  well  been  called  **the  loftiest  of  all  the 
sciences; "  but  although  it  is  quite  correct  that  comparatively 
few  can  climb  to  its  greatest  heights,  it  is  equally  true  that  all 
may  walk  in  its  easier  paths,  and  even  in  its  first  steps  may  find 
both  pleasure  and  jyro^t.  Nor  can  the  student  who  enters  con 
amore  upon  its  i)ursuit  be  satisfied  with  pondering  its  abstract 
truths  alone :  unconsciously  he  will  wander  into  those  other 
fields  of  knowledge  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  to  which 
so  many  of  its  side-walks  lead.  He  cannot  thoughtfiilly 
observe  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
ever-changing  relative  positions  of  the  moon  and  planets,  with- 
out desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  motion, 
gravitation,  and  light.  The  power  of  the  simbeam  will  suggest 
inquiries  in  the  solution  of  which  he  must  make  some  progress 
in  chemistr}-,  and  in  that  highly  interesting  branch  of  science 
now  known  as  thermo-dynamics  ;  meteorology  and  electricity 
will  also  come  before  his  notice,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
various  nebideo  will  doubtless  lead  him  into  those  delightful 
regions  where  theory  and  fancy  seem  to  border  on  each  other, 
and  where  the  mind  may  roam  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  such 
jdeasures  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  if  he 
wifllieB  to  pursue  the  subject  in  its  more  practical  bearings^  it 
win  be  gnite  eBsential  that  he  acquireB  coiuad0r«i\A<^  i^^^y^'qss^ 


«  — 

foi*tiiiie  as  madGj  for  Misa  We«t  Tvaa  known  to  Imine  siiT«d 

some  money.  Lady  Arikbella  akm^  ti'emblod,  Slie  saw  tliat 
tills  maiden  ailnt  iras  a  worMlj  minded  woman,  only  axudoiis 
to  do  her  duty  to  tho  littlo  orphan,  and  »€cura  her  ^-(?lthr^  m 
tlie  present  life  ;  thore  Tras  no  thonght  for  the  future.  Bh© 
couldj  howo%vr,  tnm  to  tho  elder  cliild^ — ^to  Psttty — and 
looking^  forward  with  yonthfid  hopo  and  nnihr inking  laith, 
'*  east  her  bread  npon  the  wateri/'  Patty  j&hoidd  b©  takea  to 
Denham  Court,  bo  traincid  by  the  housekoejier  to  fit  her 
for  this  lifej  and  eho  herself  would  try  to  foUciF  up  th» 
teacliing-a  of  tho  pious  and  rhristian  mother  tJiey  had  lost 
And  then,  in  the  futia-e,  Lucy,  a^n  thrown  under  her  eister'S' 
inllueuco,  might  l>e  brought  into  tho  fold  at  last. 

And  Lady  Arabella  well  performed  her  part.  Patty 
became  a  dependant  at  Dcnhaiu  Court,  and  undor  tli& 
training  she  reeeiT^ed  became  an  expert  and  clever  serrant. 
How  far  the  sweet  lefison  of  our  holy  faith  taught  ^ 
her  young  mistress  eunk  into  her  heart  mil  bo  Bfeen  in. 
the  course  of  our  etory. 

Two  yeara  afltet  Patty's  admiseion  to  Denham  Courts 
Lady  Arabella  becasno  the  wife  of  a  BOblesnaii  higher  in 
rank  than  the  hushandn  of  hor  sisterff,  and  one  too  who 
loved  tho  rt^bgioii  she  loTOtl*  and  worahipped  as  fiJio  wor- 
ahippod.  This  marriag-e  caused  some  littlo  sttrprise  to  tho 
Earrs  family.  Her  sisters  had  often  enid  contemptttously  that 
Arabella  would  of  course  marry  a  Methodist  parson ;  and  &ow 
fihe  ranked  a1>ovo  thorn.  They  did  not  uuderstaud  did 
text,  *'  Them  that  honour  me  I  mH  honoitr." 

Patty  accompanied  her  young  mistress  to  her  new  hooie^ 
8ho  was  of  too  homely  a  eharactcr  to  be  promoted  to 
any  high  position  in  the  householdj  but  her  clevemeii  In  fli^ 
dairy  made  her  a  Tuhiable  servant  ia  that  depaiime^t^ 
and  gave  hor  the  strongest  reeoiumendution  in  the  o^Ofr 
of  John  Dale,  the  sou  of  a  Huiall  farmer  in  tJio  neigh- 
bourhood, <[>n  the  marriage  of  tho  young  people^  wh*ii 
J^aity-  was  in  her  twenty -first  vbss^IjbM  Kstkkv^\la!%  hia£.b«iuL 
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gave  them  Cowslip  Farm,  on  Ms  own  estate ;  and  here  they  had 
resided  for  about  six  years,  when  the  death  of  Lucy's  aunt 
deprived  her  of  a  home.  Patty  had  not  seen  her  sister  since 
her  wedding-day :  she  was  then  a  child  of  twelve.  The 
intervening  years  had  changed  her  from  a  child  to  a  woman  ; 
and  when  Patty,  with  her  husband* s  hearty  approval,  wrote  to 
offer  her  sister  a  home,  Lucy  accepted  the  invitation  with 
joy.  How  she  was  received  our  readers  have  heard.  The 
results  remain  to  be  told. 
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Astronomy  has  well  been  called  **the  loftiest  of  all  the 
sciences; "  but  although  it  is  quite  correct  that  comparatively 
few  can  climb  to  its  greatest  heights,  it  is  equally  true  that  all 
may  walk  in  its  easier  paths,  and  even  in  its  first  steps  may  find 
both  pleasure  and  i)rofit.  Nor  can  the  student  who  enters  con 
amore  upon  its  pursuit  be  satisfied  with  pondering  its  abstract 
truths  alone :  unconsciously  he  will  wander  into  those  other 
fields  of  knowledge  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  to  which 
so  many  of  its  side-walks  lead.  He  cannot  thoughtfully 
observe  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
ever-changing  relative  positions  of  the  moon  and  planets,  with- 
out desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  motion, 
gravitation,  and  light.  The  power  of  the  simbeam  will  suggest 
inquiries  in  the  solution  of  which  he  must  make  some  progress 
in  chemistry,  and  in  that  highly  interesting  branch  of  science 
now  known  as  thermo-dynamics  ;  meteorology  and  electricity 
will  also  come  before  his  notice,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
various  nebulse  will  doubtless  lead  him  into  those  delightful 
regions  where  theory  and  fancy  seem  to  border  on  each  other, 
and  where  the  mind  may  roam  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  such 
pleasures  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  if  he 
wukee  to  pursue  the  subject  in  its  more  practical  bearin^<|  it 
win  be  qmte  essen^al  that  he  acquires  coTuadcnraJSVi^  -^gwfesaKMs^ 
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in  mathematics.  Nor  is  tliis  all,  There  are  still  higher  tlioii|^te 
to  which  the  student  of  this  seienco  can  hardly  he  a  Btrangsr. 
Can  he  contemplate  the  most  stupendoos  of  crcatc^d  workt^  can 
he  Dot^  the  wontlroiis  order  which  reigna  amongst  tliemj  or  the 
perfection  and  aimpliei^^  of  the  laws  which  they  obcjj,  without 
being  impressed  with  an  Idea  of  the  greatnes&j  the  power,  and 
the  wisdom  of  t];at  God  who  made  them  all,  gare  to  each  its 
appninted  plate,  and  who  ^'  ealleth  them  4ill  by  their  names  "  ? 
When  he  grazes  upwards  at  those  glittering  orbs  wliich  stud 
the  midnig^ht  sky,  can  he  be  unmindftil  of  their  voiceless 
speech  ?  must  he  not  rather  be  constrained  to  utter  with  the 
psalmist/'  When  I  consider  thy  hearens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou visi test  him?  ^' 

It  is  ottr  present  purpose  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  few  short 
papers  upon  astronomical  subjects  especially  descriptive  of 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  may  be  said  to  come 
within  the  range  tif  ordinary  obs^rvEtion ;  and  since  we  have 
rhosen  for  our  title,  "Half-hoiira  with  the  Telescope,*'  let  ua 
spend  the  fir^t  in  endeavouring  to  understand  the  piinoiploft  etf 
the  instrument  itself* 

Everj^body  knows  what  a  bmrmng-glass  is,  and  how  to  um 
one.  It  is  a  lens  convex  on  one  or  both  surfac*6^  ;  and  it«  effi^rt 
is  to  refract  rJl  the  raj's  wliich  pass  through  it,  and  to  hri&g 
them  together  at  one  pointy  which  is  called  the  focus,  aittiated 
at  a  gretiter  or  less  distance  from  the  lens  aeooiding  to  the 
amount  of  its  convexity.  At  the  fooua  of  the  lens  an  inverted 
image  of  the  object  to  which  it  has  been  present^nl  is  formed  ; 
and  the  main  principle  of  the  telesoope  is  simply  this|  that 
with  one  lens,  called  the  object-glASii  we  thus  form  an  imag% 
and  %4th  another  leas,  or  series  cf  lenses,  called  eye*pi6e6$^ 
we  magnify  that  image*  In  the  case  of  retl^tiag  teleeoapaflt 
the  Image  iii  formed  by  the  reflection  of  ikne  ?ay$  fixim  a^ 
concave  mirror ^  called  the  @j>eculum,  and  it  is  magniBdj  by  OB 
Bye-piece  as  in  instrumenls  o£  <itWT  com^^x^ctiou.   But  aldtouyslt 
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this  is  the  abstract  principle  upon  wliich  the  telescope  is  made, 
very  many  difficulties  j»resent  themselves  in  practice,  and  to 
comprehend  these  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  imderstand 
something  of  the  laws  of  light.  The  pure  white  sunlight  is 
not  a  simple  thing.  Experiment  proves  it  to  bo  compounded  of 
various  hues,  of  which  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  said  to  be 
primary.  Any  one  may  test  this  for  himself.  Let  a  ray  fall 
upon  a  glass  prism,  so  as  to  pass  through  and  be  refracted  by  it, 
and  upon  a  screen  placed  to  receive  them  seven  beautiful 
tints  will  be  seen  arranged  in  the  following  order :  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  gi-een,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  These  are  called 
the  prismatic  colours,  and  together  form  what  is  known  as  the 
solar  spectrum. 

But  why  does  a  prism  thus  separate  them  ?  It  is  because 
each  ray  is  refrangible  in  a  different  degree ;  violet  most,  red 
least,  and  those  intermediate  ifi  the  order  named.  Hence  then 
arises  the  first  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  an  object-glass ; 
for  our  readers  will  see  at  once  that  if  the  rays  are  thus 
unequally  refrangible,  the  focus  of  blue  will  be  shorter  than 
that  of  red ;  in  fact,  each  separate  colour  will  have  its  own 
distinct  focus  ;  all  objects  would  therefore  be  seen  surroimded 
by  beautifully  coloured  borders,  which,  however  enchanting 
the  effect,  would  for  scientific  purposes  be  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  inconvenience  and  defect.  This  defect  is  known  as  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  lens,  or  its  error  of  colour,  and 
obviously  depends  upon  its  refractive  power.  There  is  another 
difficulty  quite  as  serious  in  effect,  although  more  easily 
remedied.  It  is  found  that  the  focus  of  the  centre  of  a  convex 
lens  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  its  margin ;  so  that  an  object 
seen  with  distinctness  through  the  centre  would  appear 
confused  towards  the  edges,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  termed  the 
spjherical  aberration  of  the  lens,  and  is  dependent  upon  its 
shape.  One  more  trouble  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  glass 
used,  and  the  great  difficulty  experienced'in  procuring  pieces, 
especially  of  large  size,  which  are  perfectly  homogeMouSf  or  of 
azaeUj  the  same  optical   density  throxxsliout,  «a  ^^  "^^ 
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amount  of  refraction  all  over  the  leas  shell  be  proportiQxiati^ 
The  efiet'tf^  of  botii  chromatic!  and  spherical  aherrations  of  a 
lens  may  ho  s^^n  in  Boiiio  degree  bj  forming  an  oy^ticftl  tmage 
of  a  candle-liame  upon  u  f^heet  of  white  x^per  :  but  when  it  k 
rememhered  that  the  reiimroments  of  a  first-rat o  astj^onousieai 
td-escoi^e  are  that  the  linage  of  the  object  vie  wed  hhall  bear 
magnifying  sevyral  hiintlreds  of  thnea  without  the  &%htiiet 
indiatinctness  or  oolour  being  pereeptible,  some  idea  ismj  ho 
gained  ag  to  tho  <iifficultios  to  be  overconie.  So  groiit  Tr«"r© 
these  conjiid^rod  to  be,  oven  bj  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  tliat  h& 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  applied  himsialf  to  tJt0 
construciian  of  reflecting-  telescopes.  However,  in  tho  jisar 
1729  a  ilr,  PI  oil  contrived  to  combine  two  leuisee  in  emt^h  a 
way  that  the  error  of  one  was  made  to  counteract  that  of  the 
other,  and  a  colourless  image  was  tho  result,  Subaequently 
llr-  DoHond,  in  1765,  made  ftirther  improvements  both  isi 
object- glfli^seB  and  eye-pieces,  and  onr  present  telescopes 
generally  [ire  constructed  upon  his  plan,  which  we  will  try 
briefly  to  explain.  We  have  alrosyiy  Been  that  by  a  convtsx  lens 
the  riiya  of  light  are  conveyed  to  a  focns,  and  that  the  blue  ray- 
con  vergea  more  than  the  rod.  If  a  fffnesr^  lens  is  -medf  ni&ao 
tion  takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction  ^  the  rays  div»irg»  titi 
paBBing  tlirongh  it,  and  tlie  bluo  ray»  being  most  rei^foag^bltv 
diverges  more  than  the  red.  We  can  easily  eoncaivej  theiw 
that  if  a  lens  of  each  kind  were  used  in  combinatiac,  tbair 
tendency  would  be  to  correct  eadi  cither.  In  practice  th^  la 
effected  by  forming  one  lens  of  crown  glass  and  the  other  of 
flint  glass  'which  refiract  hght  in  a  different  degree),  anfl  then 
grinding  their  sui'faces  with  Buch  perfect  accuracy  tliat  the 
error  of  tlie  one  exactly  cx>uTiterhalftncea  that  of  the  other,  and 
the  foci  of  all  the  ray^  arc  coincident.  A  lens  thus  combuiied 
is  eaid  to  be  achromufiv ;  but  eo  great  ia  tbe  amount  ol"  caii* 
required  in  their  fotiertmif  tioBj  that  lenses  of  the  first  quality  are 
ver\^  expensive,  especially  if  of  large  mim^  each  incii  in  dismi^ter 
adding  very  greatly  to  the  coat. 
Compared  vdth  the  mo&t  6\icceBeful  e^rt  of  humwa  art,  hi 
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exq  uisitely  perfect  is  that  very  beautiful  optical  instrument  the 
eye.  It  has  a  doubly  convex  Ions  within  it,  witli  which  an 
image  is  formed  upon  the  darkened  screen  behind.  There  is  no 
aberration  there :  it  is  perfectly  achromatic ;  for  it  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  little  segments  combined  in  such  ^  a  way  that  its 
centre  is  optically  denser  than  its  edges.  Its  shape  is  that 
known  in  optics  as  aplanattc  (no  straying),  more  convex  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  and  before  and  behind  it  are  liquid  humoiu's 
through  which  all  the  rays  must  pass,  and  by  which  they  are  in 
some  degree  refracted  also.  It  can  focus  itself  instantly  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  of  the  object  viewed,  and  a  curtain  of 
wondrous  delicacy  and  beauty  in  front  of  it  dilates  or 
contracts  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is 
exposed. 

But  before  we  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  let  us  say  a  few 
words  about  the  mounting  of  the  telescope.  K  the  instrument 
is  of  small  size,  usually  a  stand  which  admits  of  two  motions, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  is  used  ;  but  for  more  correct  purposes 
what  is  tennod  an  equatorial  stand  is  employed,  which  is 
constructed  upon  the  following  principle.  The  earth,  it  is  well 
known,  turns  round  once  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from 
west  to  east,  the  imaginary  lino  passing  through  its  centre 
upon  which  it  turns  being  called  its  axis ;  and  the  api^arent 
motion  of  the  stars  from  east  to  west  is  simjdy  the  effect  of 
this  movement  of  ours  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  portions 
of  tho  sky  towards  which  the  earth's  axis  points,  are  called  the 
X>oles  of  the  heavens ;  and  arotmd  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  all 
the  stars  seem  to  revolve.  Now,  if  the  telescope  can  be 
mounted  so  as  to  turn  upon  an  axis  which  shall  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  earth,  wo  shall  see  at  once  that  by  simply  turnings 
it  roimd  it  would  follow  the  course  of  the  stars,  no  matter  to 
what  portion  of  the  heavens  it  was  pointed;  and  again,  if 
machinery  were  used  which  would  turn  this  axis  round  iu. 
exactly  the  same  time  as  the  earth  itself,  the  astronomer  need 
ozdy  find  the  object  he  wishes  to  observe,  and  the  clockwork 
would  alwajB  keep  it  in  the  field  of  view.  0£  Q(svjx«%^%vfi^SiS^- 
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tion  of  the  axia  of  the  telescope  must  vary  aeconliag  to  tlie 
latitude  of  tLo  loc^ality  in  wliieh  it  is  situated.  TUua  at  tke 
equator  it  would  be  horizontal,  or  at  the  polos  perpendie^ilaf ; 
and  in  our  o^ti  caae  (511  deg.  north)  it  would  have  to  be  indiiied 
4ei  dBg.  irom  the  zenith  and  to'^'ards  the  north.  With  a 
telescope  thus  mounted,  and  with  eirr-lea  attached  to  it  upon 
which  the  degrees  axe  marked^  the  ob^enrer  can  tell  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  preciae  portion  of  the  heavens  to  whleh 
the  instrunient  is  turned,  and  can  of  course  with  ecjuol  ob- 
tain ty  turn  it  to  any  point  he  pleases. 

We  fear  we  have  ab-eady  exceeded  our  allotted  space  in  ihm 
barely  glancing  at  a  subject  the  complete  lii&tory  of  which  would 
fill  a  volume  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  those  of  our  readers  who  fed 
interested  in  the  subject  will  avail  themselves  of  other  sources 
of  iufoi-mation  in  which  it  is  treated  of  at  far  greater  length 
than  our  present  space  permits.  In  our  ne^ct  paper  w*e  ahall 
endeavour  to  make  aome  practical  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
spend  the  next  haIf*hour  in  an  examination  of  the  grand  C@ai^ 
of  the  solar  system. 

A,  L.  S. 


"It  mUni  pun/' 

George  SrErnENSON^,  the  great  engineer,  was  often  called 
upon  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  newly  invented  niacliines.  On 
one  such  ooeoaion  he  listened  kindly  and  comie<iui»ly  to  the 
inventor's  someirvhat  lengthy  and  profufie  praise  of  hia  omi 
work  ;  but  when  words  failed  this  Toluhle  gentleman,  and  hd 
paused,  as  he  supposed,  to  hear  his  own  opinions  endorsedi 
Stephenson  quietly  and  quaintly  remarked,  *'  It  won't  pay  j'* 
and  since  I  read  this  incident  these  words  have  again  and 
again  come  up  in  my  mind. 

**It  won*t  pay,-'  What  numerouB  and  weighty  qu^stiorajB 
are  settled  by  thia  one  consideration*  Many  of  the  aiiiurs  of 
HiB  countijf  ot  each  family,  and  of  each  indi\idiialf  entirely 
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depend  upon  it.  When  a  boy  is  going  to  learn  anytliing  new  at 
school,  it  is  often  the  first  question  his  parents  ask,  whether  or 
no  it  will  serve  him  in  after-life  ;  when  he  grows  to  be  a  man, 
whether  or  no  it  wiU  pay ;  and  very  often  great  statesmen  and 
rulers  ask  the  same  question  in  reference  to  more  important 
matters  still.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  those 
things  which  are  generally  highly  esteemed,  "won't  pay" 
after  all.  The  other  day,  as  I  was  passing  down  a  long  street 
crowded  with  warehouses  full  of  rich  and  valuable  property, 
I  felt  extremely  glad  to  think  that  many  of  the  owners  had 
become  possessed  of  these  things  by  means  of  their  own 
industry  and  perseverance ;  but  from  gladness  I  went  to 
sadness,  when  I  thought  that  some  of  these  men  were  hard 
and  avaricious,  striving  with  might  and  main  to  get  riches  for 
the  mere  delight  of  possessing  them  ;  and  these  thoughts  were 
called  up  in  my  mind  by  an  accoimt  which  I  had  heard  of  a 
poor,  miserable-looking  man,  who  was  seen  constantly  engaged 
in  a  little  office  down  one  of  the  dingy  streets  of  the  city  of 
London.  Day  after  day  he  worked  there;  and  far  into  the 
night,  when  the  city  was  hushed  and  still,  the  burning  lamp 
proved  to  the  chance  passer-by  that  the  solitary  ocbupant  of 
that  dismal  room  was  at  work.  He  kept  no  clerk.  He  had  no 
friends,  and  no  home  but  this :  here  he  ate  and  drank,  and 
lived  and  slept.  But  one  morning  the  office  was  not  opened  as 
usual ;  and  this  circumstance  having  attracted  attention,  the 
door  was  forced  open,  when  the  spectators  saw  misery  and 
dirt,  and  upon  shelves  round  the  room  were  arranged  thou- 
sands of  sovereigns  in  bags;  but  the  merchant!  where  was 
he?  Ah!  there,  stretched  upon  his  straw  pallet,  thrown 
npon  the  floor,  he  was  lying,  the  dew  of  death  upon  his  brow, 
the  lamp  of  life  gone  out.  There  was  no  friendly  hand  to  dose 
his  eyes,  no  tear  to  drop  upon  his  couch,  no  heart  to  feel  the 
loss ;  and  so  the  miser  died.  In  no  sense  could  his  life  now  be 
said  to  be  a  profitable  one ;  and  be  assured  that  a  life  of  selfish 
money-getting  "  won't  pay." 
Thfiore^are  a  great  number  of  persons  w\iO  t^n^  ^<b\£^^^Ri 
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for  tli^  ono  p^ii^ws©  of  maMn^  themselves  appeca-  ^tBtd, 
BOiiie*times  airtually  goiniag  power  and  di^tinctioti  witl; 
legnrd  to  tho  welfare  of  tiioae  aioimd  tkem.  Tb©y  ar©  tilt«rlr 
careless  who  go^  to  the  wall,  so  lon^  as  th&y  BtiocjMd.  B^ 
at  etihool  often  imitate  grown-up  ambitious  people  in  tliif 
respect.  I  have  known  boys  whcj,  tho  moment  thej  entered 
sehool^  have  tle^Ired  to  he  consideted  tiie  greatest  persons  tli^M^ 
find  sometimes  thoy  havo  suceeededp  bj  means  ci  ^isllyiiig^l^caa 
who  ap^K>»ed  them,  in  gainin;^  the  suhmifiRioii  of  all  arolH^H 
them  J  imtil  eome  tough  little  fellow  biis  defied  their  authari^PI 
and  ehowii  them  to  be  btEiggiagi  empt^*headed  fellowi*  emd  1 
then  they  have  sunk  back  to  their  proper  pkce»  and  been 
laughed  at,  where  belor©  they  were  treeitetl  with  grefit  J 
Tespect.  1 

There  was  a  gi'eat  waTTior  whose  ruling-  passiou  was  miibt-  J 
tion,  whoso  ruling  deaire  wae  to  conquer  all  around  him  and 
be  Bupreme,  For  some  time  he  was  euecessfiilj  fightiag-  asid  ' 
conquering  wherever  he  w*mt ;  but  at  last  he  met  some  one 
who  was  more  than  his  equal,  and  WeUingtom  cotiquez«4 
Napoleon  the  Great,  and  sent  liini  away  to  the  Inland  of  St, 
Helena;  and  ii'heii  this  great  soldier  laid  him  doTm  to  di» 
upon  that  Lonely,  roclsy,  desolate  islaiLd,  he  must  siu^y  h^re 
felt  liow  un]>rofitable  hie  life  had  been.  A  Hfc  of  &elf-agf^cim« 
diz^ment  uHthout  regard  to  those  around  ua  **  won't  paj*J* 

There  are  many  livei^i  of  hjpoenfij  in  thia  w<}rld  ^  petsotns 
who  are  pretending  to  l>e  what  they  really  are  not,  tvjiD^  ti:» 
cheat  people  into  tlie  belief  that  they  are  wiser,  or  rifth«rrt  oar 
more  clever,  thiio  others:  but  tMs  "won*t  pay,*'  beGSii8# 
the  bypc^crite  will  always  he  uneaey^  eoEstantly  fttnryliif 
that  Ids  fellow-men  are  only  waiting*  the  opportunity  to  nxpcwo 
him;  and  besides,  it  is  almost  certJiln  that  he  will  lio  Ibtuid 
out,  and  de^ipised,  and  sf^omedj  and  will  know  when  it  m  too 
late  that  hypocrisy  **  won't  pay- ' 

Idleness  ia  unprafitable,  and  wasting  our  timo  fa  ftliroGfy 

and  waste  "  won't  pay  ;^^  far  soon  we  ahall  be  g^iltiiig  old^  fid 

our  life  will  be  nearly  epent,  mi^  ii;^^^  ttaf «il  <^iLm  ihm  jottmcr 
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of  life  -we  shall  see  many  of  those  who  started  when  we  did, 
bearing  the  fruit  of  good  and  noble  deeds  which  they  have 
done,  of  lives  well  and  usefully  spent,  whilst  we  shall  be 
empty-handed. 

Lives  of  procrastination,  putting  things  off  until  to-morrow, 
**  won't  pay ;"  for  time  passes  so  quickly  that  we  shall  find  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  passing 
away,  and  yet  the  thing  we  ought  to  have  done  lefk  undone, 
and  at  last  we  shall  deeply  regret  the  many  opportunities 
we  have  missed.  If  you  have  anything  to  do,  do  it  at  once, 
"  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet,"  "  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,"  and  yours  will  be  profitable  lives. 

Many  of  those  who  live  the  sort  of  lives  about  which  I 
have  been  writing,  seem,  however,  to  go  on  very  well,  and 
to  make  things  **  pay  ;"  but  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  their  lives  cannot  be  profitable  :  the  day  will 
come  when  riches  will  be  left  behind,  when  the  ambitious  will 
be  laid  low,  when  the  hypocrite  will  be  thoroughly  known, 
when  the  idle  will  have  to  render  an  account  of  his  time,  and 
the  procrastinator  will  find  time  all  gone. 

If  what  I  have  written  shall  induce  any  of  my  readers  to 
resolve  that  theirs  shall  be  useful,  profitable  lives,  spent  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  around  them, 
then  my  purpose  will  be  answered,  and  George  Stephenson's 
words  shall  serve  a  double  purpose.  J.  M. 


Caxn OX-BALLS. — A  cannon-ball,  in  iU  flight  inviaiblo  to  thoso  whom  it 
passes,  may  bo  distinctly  seen  by  a  person  standing  behind  the  piece,  and 
commanding  a  perspective  view  of  its  course.  This  terrible  sight  conveys 
to  the  mind  a  now  and  frightful  idea  of  this  destructive  engine,  tearing 
through  the  air  with  the  superhuman  fury  of  a  demon. 

Suspicion. — ^There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little ;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  pro- 
earing  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  BUST^icionaa  m  «ma"Csi^x. — 
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NEW   ZEALAND, 

The  name  of  New  Z  *ilaiid  ia  giireB.  to  the  largest  and  moat 
interesting  group  of  i^Iinide  in  tlie  Soiitli  Pacific.  Ther  aw 
three  ia  immbtT;  yi;:.,  Neir  Ulster,  New  Monster^  and  K6W 
Leinster  ;  and  their  united  territorial  extent  h  about  one-Mh 
more  tlian  Great  Britain,  Thoy  ^ere  di&tovei^d  by  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  aDutt^iiuan,  oa  Friday,  13tli  September,  1642, 
who  chilled  them  "  Staatanland,"  or,  "the  StatcV  Oonntiy*" 
In  the  following  year  the  States  General  of  Holland  changed 
the  name  to  New  Zealand,  although  the  newly  discoTered 
country  wns  rugged  and  moimtaiiionsi  having'  many  summiti 
covered  with  pf^i-petnal  snow,  while  the  iJntc^h  province  nfler  j 
which  it  was  Ctdled  is  extremely  low  and  marshy* 

These  islands  are  about  13,000  miles  from  England,  and 
are  Y&ry  noai^lj  at  our  antipodes ;  conseriuontly  oar  noon  is 
their  midnight,  and  our  July  their  eoldest  month.  The 
cHmate  of  New  Zealand  groatly  resembles  that  of  the  British 
Islands ;  but  it  ia  more  eq[uable,  for  the  heat  of  tta  gimimer 
never  withers  the  grass,  nor  doea  its  coldest  nig;ht  produce 
more  frost  than  a  mormiig'a  ann  can  di^^aipate.  To  the 
English  fanner  New  Zealand  presents  many  attractiona*  It 
is  ever}* where  covered  with  verdure ;  l>ut  in  some  districts  it 
presents  immense  tracts  of  ^azhig  land  which  are  not  etir- 
possod  in  excellence  by  any  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  sheep-farming  it  m  probably  unequalled.  All 
European  vegetable  productions  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  even 
the  grape  and  other  ftuits  of  southern  Europe  ripen  in  th® 
open  air.  At  Wellington,  on  Cook^s  Straits,  the  natives  plant 
their  potatoes  at  all  eensons,  and  such  is  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  that  the  flowers  are  but  slightly  retarded  in  blooming ; 
while  at  Port  Nelson,  on  the  west  coast,  geraniima^,  fnehsiiiai^ 
mid  other  summer  flowera  dl  'Eii'AKn.i.  t^ii^iiiviL*^  to  bloaeotil^ 
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during  the  whole  of  Teinter.  The  Canterbury  settlement  is  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  affording  excellent  natural 
pasturage,  and  capable  of  yielding  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  potatoes,  and  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  At 
Lyttleton,  on  Victoria  Harbour,  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
the  most  pleasant  spots  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  gardens 
of  the  settlers  teem  with  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  finest 
quality  and  most  beautiful  appearance.  Of  Otago,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  New  Munster,  it  is  said  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
and  particularly  of  potatoes,  and  the  richness  and  abimdance 
of  the  pastures,  seem  to  place  this  district  in  the  foremost  rauk, 
in  point  of  agriculture,  among  the  soils  of  New  Zealand. 
Flax  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  not  only 
supplies  an  excellent  substitute  for  Russian  hemp,  but  yields 
a  kind  of  honey  which  surpasses  in  deliciousness  of  flavour 
the  finest  honey  collected  by  bees.  The  native  shrubs  are 
abundant  and  nutritious  ;  grasses  specially  adapted  for  sheep 
are  numerous ;  and  even  the  palm-ti'ee  and  sugar-cane  are  in 
some  parts  familial*  objects. 

As  these  facts  have  become  known  the  rush  of  emigrants  has 
been  so  great  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  not  fewer  than 
one  himdred  thousand  have  settled  in  ihe  country,  England 
having  supplied  by  far  the  greatest  number.  These  emigrants 
have  in  several  instances  formed  settlements  in  which  religious 
creeds  have  been  the  chief  bond  of  association.  Thus  we  have 
the  Canterbur}' settlement,  containing  about  2,500,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks's  Peninsula,  which  was 
formed  exclusively  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Otago  settlement  is  about  150  miles  south  of  the  former. 
It  was  foimded  in  1848  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  con- 
nocted  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Scotch.  The  first  Wesleyan  missionaries 
landed  in  New  Zealand  in  January,  1822,  and  for  a  time 
Holdanga  and  Kiapara  became  their  head-quarters ;  but  tko:^ 
liave  long  since  established  mission-stations  m  e!!i\'^^cs\.^  ell  ^^ 


prubjjeruu.       uiaer  ruii{^ous  aenomm 
themselves  for  the  spii-itual  welfare  o 

eiuigrciDts  hava  found  their  pT^aancQ 
natives  of  the  greatost  importane©, 

Xo  part  of  tho  irorkl  can  preBoat  n 
far  beyond  ihg  pak  ^f  dvilizutioii  thr 
boGome  civilized  and  Chi-istinni^od. 
montioned  with  greater  hon<jur  in  am 
of  roligioua  tnith  in  Ne^  Zaolund 
Marsden,  ^ho  in  1814  Iiead^  tho  t 
Tlxough  tho  natives  T\-ore  savages  and  c 
that  th£»  Gasp^  waa  capalib  of  atfK 
im]>roving  their  livi^ii.  In  1819  he  pi 
liiud  ikom  one  of  the  chief t^,  aad  ibccr 
sottlei,  Hi^  plan  wos  takea  up  bj 
Soci^t^t  and  in  1840  that  Booiet^"  bad 
on  th<j  east  »ide  of  Ne^  UlstGr. 

It  m  interogting;  to  observe  the  oxt^ 
QYBu.  UL  the  names  that  liav6  baen  uda 
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settlements  names  have  been  chosen  that  had  special  con- 
nection with  each  particular  denomination.  This  is  strikingly 
prominent  in  the  Episcopalian  settlement,  where  the  names  of 
Canterbury,  Chris tchurch,  Sumner,  Whatelj,  and  Wilberforoe, 
are  sjDecially  honoured.  Cook^s  Strait,  Hawke's  Bay,  Banks's 
Peninsula,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  also  prove  that 
English  names  have  long  been  associated  with  New  Zealand. 

In  addition  to  the  resj)Gctable  and  religious  classes  of 
emigrants  sdroady  referred  to,  many  characters  of  a  very 
different  description  found  their  way  to  New  Zealand.  These 
were  deserters  from  merchant  vessels,  and  runaway  convicts 
v.'ho  took  native  wives  to  procure  the  protection  of  somo  tribe. 
If  to  this  collection  wo  add  the  shore  traders,  tlio  whalers,  the 
scalers,  the  speculators  fi-om  Sydne}',  and  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  did  not  always  triumph.  Indeed,  the 
outrages  perpetrated  by  escaped  convicts  became  so  nimierous, 
that  ai^phcation  was  made  by  some  of  the  settlers  to  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  for  protection  against 
them. 

This  was  in  1833,  and  for  six  years  an  official  connected  with 
the  civil  estabHshment  of  New  South  Wales  administered  the 
law  in  the  colony.  In  February,  1 840,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
at  Waitangi  between  the  native  chiefs  and  Queen  Victoria's 
representative,  by  which  her  Majesty  imparted  to  the  natives 
all  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands ;  the  chiefs  on  their 
part  ceding  to  her  ^Majesty  all  rights  of  sovereignty.  On 
Thursday,  21st  May,  1840,  the  whole  of  the  three  islands  were 
declared  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the 
following  year  New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  a  colony  separate 
and  independent  from  New  South  Wales;  and  in  1850  the 
New  Zealand  company  wliich  was  established  in  1841  was 
diasolved.  The  ti-eaty  of  Waitangi  made  it  optional  for  the 
ehieffl  to  sell  their  property ;  but  it  secured  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land the  right  of  pre'emption  in  those  \ania  ^Ooi'^^^  OsxifiJia 
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mi  gilt  Tvisli  to  fUspos©  of;  tho  pricea  to  be  agreed  on  bfttwemi 
the  2>roprietoTS  and  pcrsoas  appointed  Ly  her  Msjettj.  By 
this  arrangement  extt>nsire  tracta  of  land  have  passed  Into  tb^ 
dirert  possession  of  the  Croivn,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  ( 
Eng^lish  111  one  J  baa  pti&^ed  into  the  bands  of  tlio  native  dlioCa. 
Many  of  thono  chiefs,  having  investad  tlieir  money  m  tJoTCm-  : 
ment  seeurities,  have  become  more  interested  in  themfiiateaiance 
of  peace  in  the  country. 

\yiwTi  England  was  mourning  the  lose  of  the  Prmcei  Consort 
theso  fi-iondlj'  cliiefs  sent  an  address  to  our  wi  downed  Gu0€ii,     ' 
o^tpressing  their  sympathy  in  poetic  etraiua  of  great  fare©  and 
beauty. 

"  O  Victoiia,  oiir  mother,  wo  greet  jm\ ! "  "  Wo,  your  HAori  cHldreai 
are  now  glj^hiiig  in  sorrovr  together  with  you,  oven  with  n.  BOtrow  Hkfi  to 
YOUrs.  All  wo  t'im  now  do  is  to  we^p  together  ft^t)l  you,  O  CrtU"  gOOtl 
mother  whQ  has  nourished  133,  your  ignorant  ohildrou  of  this  is1iid4,  stox 
to  this  ti*iy,*' 

"  This  ia  our  hun^nt  :^ 

**  Great  13  tho  piiin  whith  preys  on  m(?  for  the  Itsa  of  my  bdov€*4. 

"  Ail,  you  ^-ill  now  lio  huriod  among-  tlie  other  dcpiirt<^  kings !  *' 

"  Yea,  thou,  Uio  piUja*  tJmt  dld^t  ^nippoit  my  politce,  h^st  h^ien  bofni?  to 
tho  fiki&a. 

"  0  mj  bdoved,  3'oii  u&ed  to  stnnd  m  tho  very  prow  of  the  war-ewio*, 
inciting  all  others  to  noblo  deoja*     Yee,  in  thy  lifvfekiio  tbon  writd  great.*' 

The  TV'holo  of  this  address  is  m  The  Yoi^tu's  MAoAtrDrs  for 
1862,  page  470, 

To  many  of  the  native  chiefs  the  constantly  d^^creasing 
numbers  of  the  natives^  their  gradual  loss  of  land,  the  rapidity 
Tvith.  which  the  process  of  incorporation  into  European  setdc- 
menta  goes  on,  have  roused  the  worst  feelmgs  of  their  nature^ 
and  they  have  not  oxdy  Toaolvt?d  to  ptevont  the  futtire  sab  of 
land,  but  to  inHict  on  tho  settlors  all  th0  evil  in  their  power- 
A  destructive  war  has  ^one  on  for  abgve  two  years,  in  whidi 
the  natives,  by  forming  marauding  bande,  plundeiiiig  the 
scattered  settlements  in  tho  bush,  and  murdering^  indiYidatdSf 
have  cnnsod  a  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property^     On  e^v&ml 
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rude  pahsy  or  fortified  villages.  The  whole  of  the  colonists  are 
now  enrolling  themselves  as  volunteers ;  additional  troops  are 
being -sent  to  their  assistance;  and  we  may  hope  that  this 
murderous  conflict  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

W.  H. 


Ix  the  good  old  days  of  darkness,  when  a  corrupt  priesthood 
for  their  own  advantage  kept  the  people  in  ignorance  of  their 
privilege  of  direct  access  to  God,  and  taught  them  to  value 
more  the  supposed  relics  of  a  saint  than  the  lessons  of  his  life, 
there  was  a  splendid  priory  at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk.  Built 
on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  twenty  feet  thick,  supported 
by  massive  and  beautiful  clustered  columns,  flanked  by  noble 
stone  buttresses,  embellished  with  all  the  cunning  tracery  of 
the  middle-age  architects,  and  L'ghted  by  **  storied  windows 
richly  dight,"  few  of  its  priors  and  canons  ever  dreamed  that 
the  gorgeous  pile  would  sink  into  ruin  so  soon.  Nothing  at 
present  remains  of  it,  however,  but  a  few  crumbHng  walls,  and 
the  broad  and  firm  foundations,  and  those  form  part  of  the 
private  estate  of  an  English  clergyman. 

The  abbey  was  exceedingly  wealthy ;  so  much  so  that  old 
"Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  when  visiting 
Cologne  in  1550,  remarked,  "The  three  kings"  there  (that 
is,  the  supposed  relics  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East)  "  be  not 
so  rich,  I  believe,  as  was  the  Lady  of  Walsingham."  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  in  a  small  chapel  attached  to  it  was  a 
miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin.  Such  was  the  celebrity 
of  this  efl&gy,  that  many  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  their  subjects  of  all  ranks, 
besides  foreigners  from  every  nation  in  Christendom,  crowded 
to  lay  their  offerings  and  make  their  vows  at  its  feet.  The 
chapel  that  enshrined  it  was  built  in  all  Tea\)e(i\a  \Kkft  \^  'Oas^ 
hxAj  ihamhov  in  Nazareth  where  the  ^irgvu-w^a  ^slx^X^^Vj 
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tho  angel  Gabriel.  It  was  a  flmall  wooden  bxnldin^,  admittillg 
tlie  devotees  on  eaeli  side  hy  &  narrow  little  door.  A  mast 
grateful  fragi^nce  of  incense  was  kept  up  withiiij  and  light 
only  afforded  liy  gfreat  wax  candles. 

This  chapel  of  the  Yirgm  was  founded  hy  a  Nomian  lody, 
Ekheldie  do  Farrachca,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  though  the 
canons  of  the  priory  spread  abroad  n  tradition  that  it  was  more 
aucieut,  and  indeed  had  been  erected  by  miracle.  They  gave 
out  that  it  dated  from — 

"  A  thousand  ooTHplote,  mictf  utd  cme. 
The  time  of  Stiint  Edward,  Kin^  of  tins  ri^^on  j '' 

meanintr  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  that  the  Yirgin  Jiad  ^^cmk- 
selled  a  pious  widow*lady  to  biuld  it.  The  spot  she  leleeted 
wa5  near  two  ^lells,  wliere  afterwards  was  placed  a  chapel  of 
tfaiut  Lawrence  j  but — 

*'  Ml  night  the  w  id  raw  rcmaimug  m  Um  fpinyef, 
Oiir  l)Ii?^af>tl  Ljidy,  with  bl»?«StiJ  ministers, 
Hemelf  being  hur  ohiof  aj-tiflccr, 
A-r oared  this  naid  houso  vitli  angt.'"]ji'  hivn^fli 
And  not  only  n.iirf.Mi  it,  Imt  act  it  wbcrr  it  Uf 
Thf^t  is  two  hundred  f™t  more  in  distnnce 
From  tho  first  pliico  folks  mukts  r£nu?nibti«ic«:'*  • 

The  tw^o  wells  wero  reputed  to  b©  ancred  to  the  Tirprin  MAn% 
and  that  the  spring  suddenly  burst  from  the  earth  at  h^r  eom^ 
mand-  It  was  beld  to  be  wonderfoBj  elHcaciaus  m  wtu^lAg 
cures, 

Nor  were  these  all  the  relics  which  attracted  the  |aitlii\il  to 
Waleingham  Priory :  some  of  th«  milk  of  tlie  \^rrgin,  kept  00 
the  high  altar,  encloeed  in  crystal,  i^  other  ezhibittrm*!  ww# 
from  time  to  time  addled. 

The  ke^n  and  witty  Erasmua  Tmted  Wabiagham  in  the 

year  loll.     He  describes  the  chapel  of  Bt  Lfiwrenei^aa  fuH  of 

wonders.    ** There  we  T\or9hip(p©d  for  a  short  ffitii^,    PresenUy 

the  joint  of  a  man^s  finger  Is  exhibited  to  VM,  th6  larg^t  ol 

*  J>om  a  baU«d  in  the  IN      '      '"  '  ^^    ^ 
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three.  I  kiss  it,  and  tlien  I  ask,  *  Whoso  relics  were  these  ?  * 
He  says,  *  St.  Peter's.'  *The  aposde?'  I  ask.  He  said, 
*  Yes.'  Then  observing  the  size  of  the  joint,  which  might  have 
been  that  of  a  giant,  I  remarked,  *  Peter  must  have  been  a 
man  of  very  hirge  size.'  At  this^ono  of  my  companions  burst 
into  a  laugh,  which  I  certainly  took  ill,  for  if  he  had  been 
quiet  the  attendant  would  have  shown  us  all  the  relics.  How- 
ever, we  pacified  him  by  offering  a  few  pence." 

The  priors  of  "Walsingham,  having  made  such  a  good  thing 
of  it,  of  course  desired  to  render  due  honour  to  their  ^wttroness, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  An  impression  of  their  seal  is  extant, 
bearing  her  efhgy  seated  on  a  high-backed  throne,  with 
curtains  behind  falling  in  ungraceful  folds.  The  motto  is, 
"  Ave  Maria  gratite  pleda  [by  mistake  for  plena]  Dominus 
tecum."  (Hail,  Mary,  fidl  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee.) 
But  the  end  was  near,  for  the  very  document  to  which  this 
seal  is  attached  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supre- 
macy over  the  Church,  which  was  signed  by  Bichard  Vowell, 
the  last  Prior  of  Walsingham,  and  eleven  of  his  cjanons,  and 
was  very  shortly  followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  the  enforced  smTonder  of  the  priory,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1538,  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign. 

A  short  time  before,  the  King  had  ordered  an  account  to  bo 
sent  him  of  the  ofierings  made  by  pilgrims,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  during  one  year  £201  was  presented  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  £2  at  the  sacred  milk  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  £8  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence.  These  amounts 
represent^  of  course,  much  more  than  the  same  sums  would  be 
worth  at  the  present  day.  The  image  was  taken  to  London, 
as  Bishop  Latimer  wrote  to  Lord  Cromwell,  ''  I  trust  your 
lordship  will  bestow  our  great  Sibyl  to  some  good  purpose, 
vt  pereat  memoria  cum  sonita  [tliat  its  memory  may  perish 
with  the  sound  of  it].  She  hath  been  the  devil's  instrument 
to  bring  many  (I  fear)  to  eternal  fire :  now  she  herself^  ^th. 
liep  dd  Bister  of  IValsingham,  her  yo\mg  «ia\«t  ^'V^'^^s^ 
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vrith  their  otlicr  Uvo  sisters  of  Doncaater  and  Pentyesee,  woulil 
make  a  jolly  must€(r  in  SmitMeld.  Thsj  would  nut  be  fldl  day 
in  buriHng-." 

Its  reputatfon,  however,  was  not  qmte  extinet,  "Tho 
imag-e  was  mit  yut  out  of  some  of  their  heads/*  A  poor 
woman  of  WiUi^-bj-WiikiBgham  imagiiiod  a  fake  ttile  of  a 
miracle  done  >^y  the  imago  after  it  !iad  boen  remoTed  to 
London.  But  the  newly  fonstitutcsd  authorities  had  a  short 
way  of  dealing  with  such  impostors.  She  was  set  in  the 
stocks,  with  a  papor  about  her  head,  with  the  words,  "A 
reporter  of  fabe  tales ;  **  and  afterwards  carried  in  a  cart 
through  the  town,  young  people  and  bo3^a  casting  enow-balls  at 
hor.  The  tmiea  had  indeed  changed :  an  lees  than  a  eentniy 
before  vuth  fi  miracle  would  hay®  met  with  reody  belief,  and 
its  reporter  ^i. iild  have  lind  credit  iuiitead  of  ptjltiog  for  hpr 
pains. 

In  the  days  of  the  pri Dry- 's  proepeTitj  it  owned  many  places 
of  entertainment  in  tho  town  to  which  the  pilgrims  resorted  ; 
as  *^  The  Maiden's  Head,"  the  emblem  of  the  mercers,  who 
doubtless  found  good  customers  in  the  fair  votaries* 

The  e^atiiii;-  remains  hav^  boon  recently  surveyed  and 
excavated  by  Mr.  Harro  J  and  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  nephew  of  the 
present  proprietor."*^  TLloj  consist  of  the  refectory  or  dining- 
hall,  in  the  decorated  stylo  of  architecture^  a  noble  west 
window  of  wbioh  has  been  recently  reetored,  and  the  basee  of  d 
the  beautiful  columns  of  tho  pnory  church,  Mliich  had  been 
hitiierto  conceiLltid  under  a  raised  flooriDg.  A  stone  coihn, 
containing  a  skeleton,  uudi^turbod,  was  also  found,  la  th« 
common  place  of  the  towu  is  also  a  eon<iuit  cover od  by  aif? 
ancient  building,  which  now  does  duty  as  the  town  pump, 
Little  else  remains  of  all  the  stately  and  extensive  etlifit^eg 
wiiich  once  formed  the  wealthy  and  proud  Priory  of  our  Lady 
of  Walsingham,  E.  W,  B. 

*  Beo  Harrod'^    '^  Gkanrngs    amorig   t!ic    Cii^tloa  and    ConTeatfi 
Norfolk,"  and  a  paper  by  3lr,   Loo  'Wamor   in  tlio 
Journal/'  roL  ni. 


\ 


<Lbc  5inncr  irrtir  bis  6ob. 

Loud,  I  have  sinned  against  thy  holy  will ; 
Thy  laws  have  hroken :  dost  thou  love  me  still  ? 
Thy  Spirit  qucnchod :  there  is  no  hope  for  me  ; 
Beyond  the  pale  of  pardon  I  must  he. 

Can  now,  O  Lord,  my  soul  he  saved  alive  ? 

"  With  man,"  thou'st  said,  "  thou  wilt  not  always  strive ; ' 

And  thou  with  me  hast  striven  many  years, 

But  still  I  would  rehol,  and  had  no  fears. 

But  now,  O  God,  I  see'my  ruined  state : 
When  thou  hiist  left  me ;  when  'tis  now  too  late  I 
For  I  have  grieved  thy  Holy  Spirit  so, 
No  pardon  can  he  loft  for  me,  I  know. 

What  shall  I  do  P    Ah  I  what  is  this  I  see  ? 
"  When  thou  ai-t  heavy-laden  come  to  3Ie. 
If  thou  he  weary  I  will  give  thee  rest. 
Come,  take  my  yoke  upon  thee  ;  'tis  the  hest." 

But,  Lord,  I  am  so  vile  :  'tis  now  too  late ! 
My  sins  are  hoth  too  many  and  too  great. 
I  hear  a  voice  say,  **  Though  they  scarlet  he, 
They  shall  bo  pardonod  if  thou  com'st  to  mo." 

But  thou  art  holy.  Lord :  can  I  draw  near  ? 
Can  I — a  guilty  wretch — ^without  a  fear 
Approach  thy  throne,  and  fifill  before  thy  face. 
To  sue  for  mercy,  and  to  pray  for  grace  ? 

"  Thou  mayest  come :  for  thee  my  life  I  gave ; 
It  is  the  guilty  that  I  died  to  save. 
Believe  on  me,  with  sin  he  e'er  at  strife, 
And  thou  shalt  surely  have  eternal  life." 

Then,  Lord,  I'll  come,  believing  in  thy  name  j 
For  thou'rt  to-day,  as  yesterday,  the  same  ; 
And  I  am  sure  thy  word  thou  wilt  not  break, 
But  wilt  receive  me,  Lord,  for  Jesu's  sake. 


^\QVL\'^>CC, 
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**  \\lio  hatli  desfpseil  th©  day  of  small  t^ngs?  "— Zim*  Iv,  10. 

**  Despondencj  paraljsos  oxertion,  but  hope  etimulnti'S  mA 
supports  it.  The  man  who  tM3mmeiicG6  an  undertaMng  \riUi  a 
forel Hiding  that  it  will  fail,  i.^  likely  bj  kia  fears  to  eusiire  the 
fulfilment  of  hiiS  ]own  pn^diction ;  wliile,  ou  the  other  hand, 
the  ]  I  op  OS  of  success  mii  amongBt  the  suhonlinate  mi^aiiE  of 
obtaiulnj^  it.  Every  g;Ttmt  undortftkingj  espedaUy  wher©  the 
Bcheme  m  novel  and  the  tlifficrolties  ore  mimv,  T©quire«  in  its 
agents  a  temperiiture  of  soul,  if  not  appro [icliing^  to  enthu&iasin. 
jet  Tory  far  aboTe  lukewoi'mness  or  depression.  To  Buciceeil 
we  muat  calculate  npon  success.  It  is  verY  true  there  must  he 
prudon(.'e,  but  it  must  not  be  thnt  ijrudenoe  whi^sh  croatt^ 
timidity  and  chills  the  ardour  of  thcj  mind.  It  must  guido*  but 
not  frctszo  the  rapid  cuiTont  of  our  zeal.  *  .  ,  In  manr 
iuKtancos  the  most  wonderful  effects  hay©  resulted  from  causes 
apparently  very  email .  It  is  so  in  nnturp.  The  oat  in  whose 
mighty  shado  a  herd  of  cattle  repoeia  and  ruminate  in  comfort, 
was  oncG  an  acorn  which  the  infant  mi^ht  have  gasped  in  his> 
hand  J  or  the  sparrow  carried  in  her  beak.  Tlie  river  that  iSoats- 
a  luivy,  and  bci^omes  the  means  of  fertility  and  the  inlet  of 
^xalth  to  an  empire,  if  traced  to  its  source,  would  be  found  & 
stream  which  the  traveller  iriigbt  cover  with  lus  foot.  It  is- 
the  same  in  the  intdledml  wortd.  There  was  a  time  wh^a 
Johnson  was  learning  Lis  alphabet;  Ncwtoa  lajing  tb^ 
basis  of  his  mathematical  fame  ia  oommittiiLg  to  memory  th^ 
multiplication  table ;  and  Milton  catching  th©  iiidpiration  of 
poetry  upon  his  mother's  Itnoe,  from  the  rude  Yorses  of  hvB 
time.  But  this  idea  is  most  gtrikingly  eKemfUjied  in  the 
world  a/ffraen," 

Fnm  A  lennf^  frmSid  hf  th  Jim*  J^  A^  tAt^H 
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Jmpartniice  oi  ^ist^ninipf  Widl 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  observe  that  tlie  art  of  listening  well 
forms  a  part  of  the  duty  of  C5onversation.  To  give  up  the  whole 
of  jour  attention  to  the  person  who  addresses  himself  to  you  is 
sometimes  a  heavy  task  ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  must  pay  for 
the  p^i^'i]oges  of  social  life,  and  an  early  practice  will  render 
it  almost  an  involuntary  act  of  good  breeding ;  wliilst  con- 
sideration for  others  will  give  this  little  sacrifice  a  merit  and  a 
charm  of  which  the  lowest  proof  of  Christian  feeling  can  never 
be  devoid.  To  listen  well  is  to  make  an  unconscious  advance- 
ment in  the  power  of  conversing.  In  listening  we  perceive  in 
what  the  interest,  in  what  the  failure  of  others  consists.  We 
become,  too,  aware  of  our  own  deficiencies,  without  having 
them  taught  through  the  medium  of  humiliation.  We  find  our- 
selves often  more  ignorant  than  we  could  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible. We  learn,  by  a  very  moderate  attention  to  the  sort  of  topics 
which  please,  to  form  a  style  of  our  own.  The  **  art  of  con- 
versation "  is  an  unpleasant  phrase.  The  power  of  conversing 
well  is  least  agreeable  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  an  art. 
In  Hstening  a  well-bred  gentlewoman  will  gently  S3rmx)athize 
T\-ith  the  speaker ;  or,  if  needs  must  be,  differ  as  gently.  Much 
character  is  shown  in  the  art  of  listening.  Some  people  appear 
to  be  in  a  violent  hurry  whilst  another  speaks  :  they  hasten  on 
the  person  who  addresses  them,  as  one  would  urge  on  a  horse, 
with,  ** Yes,  yes.  Yery  good.  Ah!"  Others  sit  on  the  full 
stare,  eyes  fixed  as  those  of  an  owl,  upon  the  speaker.  From 
others  a  loud  and  long  laugh  is,  at  intervals,  produced,  and 
all  the  company  turns  round  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
merriment.  But  all  these  vices  of  manner  may  be  avoided  by 
a  gentle  attention,  and  a  certain  calm  dignity  of  manner,  based, 
upon  a  reflective  mind  and  humble  spirit. 


^ht^t  oCfem." 


Of  ujl  Etare  that  ohlne  on  liig1)| 
One  there  is  bcjrotiil  eomparc. 
Wmtcr  storms  that  HwcH>p  lUcr  nky 

Dim  not  its  lustre  hit, 
Tfdih  its  name.     In  sorrow**  »ight| 
Pilgriin,  trust  theo  to  it*  UgHt : 
l£  ahiill  siireljr  guide  aright. 

Of  all  bird  a  that  ftour  und  £ingp 
One  there  is  of  not©  moal  b  woti, 
And  of  truest,  STrift(?fit  wing, 

Earliiist  dawn  to  greet. 
Yet  hope  loves  to  find  it*  roet 
Deop  nnthin  9ome  otolhly  nest. 
Pilgrim,  lure  it  to  thy  hrt^t. 

Of  &11  flowers  that  Kght  the  dn v, 
On^  in  lowlieat  nook  doth  diV'elL 
Hfkat  thou  found  it  on  thy  way  ? 

Wt^ar  it ;  giioid  it  well. 
Faith  muy  gbine  sCTone  ahoTO, 
Hopt*  iJH  brig-ht  inug  hei|¥<;nwiLrd  roYC^ 
I>care«t  f^ft  of  all  ia  Ityva  I 

TiJ 


CoSTROTKJLsv,— I  never  loved  those  Rolamandewi  th^t  ttxe  iMwer  wcD 
hut  when  thoy  ara  in  the  fir<^  of  00fntt?ntioii4  T  will  rnthoT  sniftc  a 
thousand  wrongs  ihein  offer  oao;  I  will  suifcT  «  huD*irt?d  mthcr  thim 
retuni  one ;  I  ynll  suffler  many  c?r«  I  will  complnin  of  onr^  and  endc^vwir 
to  right  it  by  pontcnding.  I  hara  cvor  found,  th*it  trv  Ktrivo  witii| 
mipoHor,  is  fuHons ;  with  my  equals  donbtfiil^  with  my  inferior,  j 
base  ;  with  uny^  fidl  of  nnquictnoefi. — Biih^p  S^tL 

y EVBli  Give  Up. — -What  if  you  M  in  bu^ia^s  P  You  fltill  hjire  life 
and  health.  Don't  sit  do^vn  and  cry  about  miahaps,  for  that  will  aeriff 
get  yon  out  of  debt  Go  to  work  at  somclhingp  fat  simringlyp  dtwi 
jao(?erafdyi  drink  nothing  eKcitrngi  uod^  above  all,  ke^p  «i  msrrj  hcajt, 
and  jii?u'JJ  be  up  m  t^  vovl  ^ 


I? _tlx^ 
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KxoTVLEDOE. — Knowlodgo  is  a  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat  and 
shelter  for  us  in  advanced  age ;  and  if  wo  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it  will 
give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow  old. — Chnterjield, 

The  ScmpTiTRES. — The  Scxiptures  contain,  independently  of  a  Divino 
orig^,  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more 
important  historj-,  and  finer  strains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could 
bo  collected  within  the  same  compass  from  all  other  books  that  were  ever 
composed  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom. — Sir  Win.  Joms. 

Education. — Education  is  the  means  by  which  our  fiiculty  of  reason  is 
made  both  the  sooner  and  the  better  to  judge  rightly  between  tnith  and 
error,  good  and  evil. — Bishop  Hooker, 

Fhivolity. — The  trifling  and  fiivolous  mind  is  always  busied,  but  to 
little  purpose.  It  takes  little  objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away  upon 
trifles  that  time  and  attention  which  only  important  things  deserve. — 
Chesterfield. 

Unrenewed  ]Man. — ^Easy,  good-natured,  affable  men,  whose  hearts  are 
nevertheless  umencwed  by  Divine  grace,  may  bo  compared  to  ripe  plums 
and  apricots,  which,  however  soft  and  smooth  on  the  outside,  yet  have 
a  hard  stone  within. 

Death. — There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death,  nothing  more 
uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying.  I  will,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  that 
at  all  times  which  may  come  at  any  time,  which  must  come  at  one  time  or 
another.  I  shall  not  hasten  death  by  being  still  ready,  but  sweeten 
it.     It  makes  me  not  die  the  sooner,  but  the  better. —  Wartcicl: 

DxrriES. — Duties  are  ours :  events  are  God's.  This  removes  an  infinite 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  a  miserable,  tempted,  dj-ing  num. — Cgcil. 

Thuth. — ^He  that  smarts  for  speaking  truth  hath  a  plaster  in  his  own 
conscicnco. — Fuller. 

Scripture  QmBilon^  for  Smplun  "^t'oiitxB. 

6.  Paul  wrote  an  epistle  that  is  not  now  contained  in  our  Bible.  Where 
shall  I  find  a  reference  to  it  ? 

6.  Absalom  said,  "  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance  *' 
(2  8am.  xix.  18) ;  but  in  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  wo  are  told  that  he  had  thrco  sons 
and  ono  daughter.    How  can  these  texts  be  reconciled  ? 

7.  Did  the  elders  who  spoke  in  favour  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi  17 — 20) 
m^ition  the  case  of  Urijah  in  favour  of  Jeremiah  or  against  him  ? 

8.  The  word  **  wench  **  is  only  used  onco  in  the  Bible.    'WViRX^  \aa:3  ^fi* 
1>6  fiynndP 
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4.  At  tiiG  ^MitUc  of  the  Alma,  fmig'lit  8(jptcmbflT  Wm,  185A,  ll7t«K»0  anu 
W(3ro  cmgag*id.  If  4,000^  C.OOO,  and  23,000  litid  bocTi  (iddM  to  tiia  ErtflH=\i, 
FiT'Dch,  and  Turks  respootivoly,  aa^  of  tliose  ^mii^>s  woulil  thim  bnvis  tsm 
eqinil  to  half  tlie  Etissiaji  amiy.  Hbw  mftiij  man  Wiitv  Iheri^  in  aic^ 
army  Y 

{i^  The  London  Monumimt  was  i?rect^  to  comm^ifnofafai  Qwi  Gxaft  I&« 
of  Loridonj  Se^iteiiLbor  2nd,  36Gd.  Tt«  height  ia  203  i0t,  liMt  ll«b|;  itei 
CJLart  dhiii(\i!i3  from  the  pJrtCL':  whyitt  the  fire  brckift  cmt,  Ilotv  l«ti^  inn?t  H 
eord  he  to  reach  from  tho  top  of  the-  Munnment  to  ihti  pliK(5  wh«rv  thu  Art 
original  f 

6,  Tho  population  of  ^\-wZeAlandm  ISGO  WAS  155,050.  iM  iknam  » 
pcroont.  wepo  colcmrod people;  the  rcanamics'  wctts  white.     Ho^  owoy 

were  thtro  of  ^ch  ? 

« . 

^nsfcoir^  la  Strip  hire  COtustioRS  for  .Smjiittrt 
Pc;i tiers  (JmiitiirB). 

L  Thp  ^ord  A^r  in  I  Chrun,  HL  17,  l^t  muaiiH  a  |i3i&ii«ri  ^&ittl  ni 
JcK^onioh  waa  for  a  hing  time  a  prieocu^  m  Bah^itmf  ilua  yortiev  |si3bah!f JT 
only  immo  E^orun  fioiia  of  JoconiiUi  i^m  pfUciEicr*  NoiU'  of  hU  ponliSiij^tv^ 
Bst  on  the  throne  of  BuTid,  and  therolbire  he  is  wnlten  "  childleii*" 

2.  In  Gf!n.  i,  20,  the  word  thai  yru^  introdticcd  by  the  tmnalntoHB,  and 
the  tuiirgin  they  wi^ote,  ''lut  fowl  fly."   Tim  makea  Gen*  ii  i9  tho 
roadiTig. 

3.  The  Jews  descended  from  8hemj  and  truly  Gt^d  dwi^t  in  ti^lt 
Since  their  di8p(ir$ion  ^n^  d458C€£ndaiit»  td  Jupheith  hiivo  ocetifii^l  the  tMTi-^ 
tones  of  Bhem.     In  either  1 4iae,  tlicrdbrcp  tho  piopht'ey  ha*  hosm.  littfiMiA 

4.  "  Eevoi'end  "  ocoura  onlj  in  Pa.  cnx.  9.  *'  Coffin  '*  ooeni^  eniyf- 
in  Gen.  I  2C. 

* 

^nsirrorg  io  ^ritbmctial  <Qutsiioiis  (|attaarB), 

1,  Thoum  pAnit  and  JoiTici  BowloAliYod  eaahl$2  joozfl,  Hetitx^*^^^^^^^  ' 
169  yeara,  and  John  Baylea  1 26  y oars. 

2-  The  wheel  of  a  hHrrow  II  inches  in  diajnetof  would  turn  tZi4 
in  going  over  London  Bridge 

3,  The  side  of  a  square  contcuniog  an  Jxlak  WW  WfllM  xruatiu*  ^"j 
yards*  -,    ' 
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5&ahsptarje'i3  ^^irtb-platt. 


|rHE  town  of  Stratford  stands  in  a  fine  open 
Tiilley,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  well  cultivated 
country,  through  which  the  Avon,  a  consider- 
able stream,  passes,  and  is  a  good,  homely,  quiet 
CDimtry  town  of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tlie  whole  place  is  redolent  of  Shalispeare  memo- 
ries, and  several  spots  in  the  neighbourhood 
claim  the  attention  of  the  pilgrim  who  visits  tlie 
ahjine  of  the  great  English  dramatic  poet. 
Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage,  where  he  wooed  and 
won  his  wife,  is  still  standing.  Charlecota  House 
and  Park,  where  he  stole  the  deer,  and  was  sum- 
moned for  his  exploit  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
lies  some  four  miles  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  Church,  with  his  tomb  and  well- 
known  bust,  below  which  you  still  read  the  rude 
sculpture  of  that  somewhat  awful  warning  which  he  left  to  be 
placed  over  his  remains ;  and  New  Place,  where  once  stood 
the  poet's  home  in  after  life,  and  the  famed  Mulberry-tree 
planted  by  his  hands,  are  within  easy  walking  distance, 
and  serve  to  call  up  memories  of  long  past  days,  and  a  state 
of  society  very  different  from  our  own.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  town  itself,  you  find  notice-boards,  stating  that  certain 
relics  of  Shakspeare  are  to  be  seen :  one  such  notice,  project- 
ing from  the  front  of  an  old  humble-looking  tenement  in  the 
principal  street,  proclaims,  ''In  this  House  the  Immortal 
Bard  was  bom."  Our  engraving  will  give  you,  reader,  a  very 
correct  impression  of  it,  just  as  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
some  years  ago,  when  the  writer  and  a  friend  had  walked  tho 
day  before  from  Coventry,  through  Warwick,  and  reaching 
Stratford  late  at  night,  drenched  to  the  skin  by  Ow  ^\\^k»i^ 
stormy  had  zisen  early  next  morning,  none  ftie  N^ot^^  lort  *^^ 
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wettmg,  that  thoj  might  see  tbis  place  that  all  tho  WOtM  t)f 
English  litoraturo  is  now  thinkiiig  and  talking  about;  for  on 
April  23Td,  in  thiB  year,  1864,  tho  Three-himdredth  Aniuti^ 
sarir  of  ShakRpeare's  biHh  ie  to  be  celdbratod. 

Tlie  building  ia,  as  jou  wiE  aee,  a  vety  bumble  omi;  wsd 
beam  tracer  of  the  use  to  which,  sinoe  the  poeVn  dajrii  lIllAd 
been  put.  The  pent* house  projection  over  the  windoir  on  H^ 
grotmd-floor,  and  staU-board  in.  front,  tell  of  its  ocoupation  uh 
a  butcher's  eh  op.  The  main  interefit,  howerer,  centres  ilk 
the  room  above,  the  veoritable  birth-place  of  the  |U»tt^  in 
Trhioh  there  is  now  but  little  fumituTe^  and  but  tbw  nltoi; 
the  walls  and  low  ceiliTig  of  the  staiix^se  rs  yon  iLsoond,  and 
of  the  room  itself',  are  co^^ered  in  e vety  part  by  nmny  thousand 
names  written  in  pencil;  this  curious  album  otmiaaMB  tho 
autographs  of  princes  and  potentates,  men  of  mark  and  fame, 
from  all  qiiai-ters  of  tho  globe,  and  of  every  rank  aad  eo&di- 
tion.  An  odd  story  is  told  about  them  some  years  ago :  liift 
old  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  plaee,  aud  was  accujitmaed  to 
show  it  to  visitors,  throw  up  her  tenancy  in  diagiifitj  b^causo 
the  landlord  raised  her  rent  year  by  year,  as  the  tide  of  vi&itorfl 
moreaeed  in  number,  until  humati  endurance,  at  least  as 
represented  in  this  ancient  dame,  could  no  longer  brook  such 
extortions.  Before  quitting  lier  position,  she  determined  on  an 
act  of — revenge,  shall  wo  say  ?  weU,  at  loaat,  of  reprisal — ^for 
heir  wrongs.  Having  possessed  heraelf  of  a  white waah  bruih, 
she  made  all  clean  and  decent  b}"  administering  a  goijd  tMdk 
coating  of  that  material  to  tlie  walls,  coiling^,  and  B^mtmat 
where  the  names  were  recorded,  and  tlien  quitted  the  a@au  of 
her  triumph,  carrying  with  her  the  b<iok!i  ia  which  otbic 
names  were  inscribed,  as  well  as  6omo  metteuioeft  of  Ih* 
Shaksperian  epoeh.     The  precious  relice  bad — 

**  YtLidahei}  lilce  the  bojcleiH  ^bric  of  a  vimmi, 
And  kit  tiot  u.  wreck  beiti&iL'* 

But  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  that — 

"  There  ie  a  dl^rmtty  which  ali!ip«i  our 
Rough  hew  t^  —  " ^""  " 
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and  this,  or  the  blindness  of  the  old  woman's  rage,  preserved 
the  names  to  posterity  :  she  had  forgotten  to  mix  any  size  in 
the  whitewash ;  and  so,  with  pains  and  skill,  and  much  careful 
rubbing,  the  ooating  of  whitening  was  removed,  and  one  by 
one,  and  hundreds  by  hundreds,  the  autographs  came  back  to 
ligbt. 

Since  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  the  house  has  been  pur- 
chMed  by  a  public  subscription,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  is 
now  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  so  that  you,  reader,  if  you 
have  not  as  yet  performed  this  pilgrimage,  may  some  day 
have  that  pleasure,  and  your  children  after  you,  when  this 
Number  of  our  Magazine  is  known  only  in  the  memory  of 
yourself  and  friends  as  the  early  numbers  £fty  years  ago  are 
still  regarded  by  your  sires. 


OR, 

THE  OBPHANS  OF  HIGHCUFF. 


OSArTEB     III. 

liucT  West  retired  to  her  room  early  on  the  first  evening 
of  har  arrival  at  Cowslip  Farm,  but  not  until  Fatty  had 
aAMBubled  her  household  to  the  usual  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer.  It  was  a  custom  never  omitted,  and  John  gave  up 
ilia  office  to  his  wife  as  the  better  reader.  It  seemed  new  to 
Jjaa^f  and  Patty's  quick  eye  observed  a  look  of  surprise  and 
a  want  of  ease  in  her  maimer.  No  remark  was  made  how- 
ever on  either  side,  and  very  soon  after  Lucy  wished  her 
facother  and  sister  good  night.  John  and  his  wife  had  some 
little  talk  about  Lucy,  and  then  he  said,  *'  Don't  you  think, 
Paitjy  that  she's  a  bit  of  a  fine  lady  ?  she  seema  tx^  t£l<^  ^c^^^st 
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Pattj  keaitate^l :  slio  was  unTi-iUiii^  to  judge  h©r 
hufiitily;  however,  ehe  rypUedj  **  Wijli^  John,  yoti  knoiriJIifr 
a  di'eaBmaker,  and  han  l^tirnt  boi^  to  make  her  ciwu  cbtJim 
fashionable  ,■  and  then  i^ho^a  sii^h  a  slight  %ur^f  tkey  £t  herii* 
well :  shc^*s  not  a  fat,  c  lumsy  difip^  like  me/' 

"  Maybe,  wife*,  yon  know  best;  but  ahe'll  never  make  emh 
a  good  farmi^r'B  wife  aa  jou  do,  my  girl/* 

Tatty  laughed  :  *'  Pbmty  o£  time  to  think  about  a  hn&bimd 
for  her,  Jobn.  Liioy '«  only  Just  eome :  ^-ou  don't  whqI  to  got 
rid  of  her  direttly,  do  you  ?*^    '  ;  ■  i 

*  *  Ko,  Patty,  no,  of  <?oiirs©  not.  No ;  'twas  only  my  tbottghts 
at  the  moment :  I  dare  say  I*m  all  WTOii|f/''   .<hvm|| 

Patt_v  made  no  reply :  ahe  had  e^'ueed  h^f  writer  oamestly 
to  her  hiit^band  to  quiet  hor  own  misgiviugs-  Tbere  wa»  It 
soft  larl^'-liko  appearanre  abont  Luey  \\hieh  seemed  to  create  a 
barrier  between  the  ftistera,  Lucy  wm  taily  Ihir,  with  blua 
eyosj  li^'bt  bro\\m  ringlets,  and  a  pilo  coniploxion,  tho  conse^ 
quem^e  of  dtiieate  heullli,  which  ^avo  her  a  look  of  i-efin*] 
among  the  ruddy  and  rul>ust  dwoltere  at  the  farm,  llio 
monming  worn  foi^  her  aunt  muds  the  contraat  still  giieater, 
and  as  a  week  paSB^^d  tnvjiv  Patty  hi^canid  coitBCioUfi  th&t  othor 
and  more  serious  caiLsi  -i  i^xi,sted  to  make  tli6fm  dIHbn 

Lucy*s  aunt  had  been  a  aecond  mothot  to  her  in  all  tlint 
related  to  her  worldly  advant?ement,  Sht3  had  ftent  her  to  lUe 
beet  soliotjl  in  the  town  ;  f^h^  had  made  h^r  b  |Tfl^oi»nt  in  the 
business,  and  had  left  her  £500.  Outward  fofms  of  religioii 
had  not  been  neglected :  sbo  had  boon  taught  b^r  c^t«c*hifliii 
and  a  few  h^-mns  and  collatts,  constantly  ac^x>mpai?iefd  h*»* 
aunt  to  fh^rebj  and  had  leatnt  to  shun  whatever  waa  outwardly 
profane  or  immoral.  But  of  I'oligion  as  a  way  of  pleasantniwwi 
she  knew  nothing  :  to  her  ft  had  alwayii  a  melimcholy miii^t, 
Bible-reading  was  a  tftsk,  and  prayer  a  m^re  duty.  Witli  all 
her  gentle  timidity^  and  loring,  amiable  difepoaition,  »he 
possessed  no  firm  prindplo  to  gutde^  no  loving  Saviciar  in 
irhom  iio  trust,  no  Piathcr  in  heaven  to  whom  eJie  could 
for  help  and  etrengtU  in  *^*^  lYf^iv  r\f  ^d^mir^tj^Wtm  *«.  A 
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and  worse  than  all,  her  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  now  entering  the  great  ocean  of  life  like  a  rudderless  ship, 
liable  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  with  every  wind  o 
temptation,  and  lost  at  last  on  the  quicksands  of  despair. 

Poor  Patty  saw  it  all ;  but  notwithstanding  her  Christian 
experience,  she  was  most  unfit  in  her  own  strength  to  guide  or 
even  lead  her  sister  to  the  right  path.  There  was  a  beam  in 
Patty's  own  eye  which  required  to  be  removed  before  she 
could  see  to  pull  out  the  mote  from  her  sister's.  It  was 
the  stumbling-block  in  Patty's  Christian  path.  She  had  been 
trained  and  instructed  by  Lady  Arabella,  and  the  kind 
mistress,  although  she  mourned  over  this  one  great  fault, 
believed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  still 
there.  Outwardly  Patty's  conduct  was  irreproachable:  every 
Christian  duty,  both  in  public  and  private,  she  carefully  and 
even  strictly  attended  to.  Against  worldly  amusements,  such 
as  cards,  dancing,  theatres,  fairs,  raxies,  &o.,  she  sot  lier 
face  like  a  flint;  but  with  too  much  confideiice  in  her  own 
determination  to  do  right,  she  lacked  charity  to  the  faults  of 
others.  She  gloried  in  some  of  the  qualities  she  possessed : 
amongst  others,  she  had  gained  a  character  for  firmness,  which 
made  it  as  a  Christian  grace  doubtful.  When  once  she  had 
decided,  or  given  an  opinion  on  any  person  or  subject,  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  change.  **  What  I  sajr  I  mean,  and  I 
never  alter :  it  is  so  weak«minded  to  be  always  changing,  and 
never  having  the  same  ox)inion  for  two  minutes  together." 
Sometimes  this  spirit  took  a  vindictive  form ;  but  Patty  would 
never  own  it.  **I  do  forgive,"  she  would  say,  "but  I  don't 
change  my  mind.  If  I  say  I  will  not  speak  to  a  person  again, 
I  mean  it ;  but  that  is  no  proof  I  have  not  forgiven ;"  and  so 
Patiy>  thinking  herself  faultless,  was  severe  and  uncharitable 
on  the  faults  of  others.  How  totally  unflt  to  judge  her  young 
sister,  whose  faults  were  the  effects  of  her  education,  while 
Fatfy  at  the  same  time  forgot  how  carefully  she  had  been 
trained  and  taught  by  Lady  Arabella.   The  trial  ^ba  %»\xQiici^\.^ 
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Liicf,  with  a  proper  spirit  of  indepdiideac^t  ddteialtied  i 
the  first  not  to  live  in  i^Heness  at  her  brother  and 
expense.  Thoy  agreed  to  her  wishes^  asd  in  a  vwy  ehorl^ 
her  quickness  and  tasto  obtained  for  hc^r  plenty  of  < 
in  her  busiaoss-  Several  famiBee  rcssiding  m  tlxi  MgUimff^ 
hood  would  gladly  hav^  employed  her  n&  a  reffld«ait  wock^  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  but  Patty  persuaded  her  to  giro  ti|t 
the  idea, 

**  There  is  no  ooeasion  for  y«u  to  work  so  hard  m  ihi^ 
Jjvlcj  ;  and  wo  would  rather  hare  you  at  home  alwmya." 

Lucy  readily  asaented^  quite  tmaware  that  Patty  hud  other 
reasoned  for  wifthiug  to  keep  h&r  sister  away  tixmi  ttus  luraae&a£ 
the  rich  and  j^oat.  Patty  had  a&e^  quite  enough  of  the  ewii 
that  is  in  thu  world  dmiug  her  t«m  yeara^  r^denoe  amon^  the 
aristocracy  of  those  days,  and  sho  dread*3d  its  «i^sc4.ofl3i  hm 
gentle  f  imiooeiit  mater.  She  had  yet  to  L^aru  that  Lti«E^  know 
«Ten  more  of  the  worst  phosos  of  Xiondon  ood  high.  eooLe^ 
than  herfiei£ 

One  evening  Patty  rather  Budd^rJy  «fidaitied  her  sist^v's  TQam^ 
and  found  Lacy  reading,  Ou  $o«iag  her  sister,  Lmqy  hastiJ^ 
placed  the  book  under  aome  looae  artioUs  of  drossmiddiigr 
lybig  near  her  on  a  eh  air ^  and  took  up  her  work,  with  a  alight 
colour  riaing  in  her  Lsheeks,  Potty  fii^hod  ako^  £rsi  'With 
aurpnso  that  her  siator  should  be  reading,  and  thaa  with 
aorrow  at  the  evident  attt^mpt  t^o  oouodal*  Th^ra.  woi  no  daoeit 
about  Patty :  the  verj"  ea&eiifie  of  h&t  ohasMiter  wrf-  ' it- 

far  wardn^s.     **What  book  were  yotL  zosdfftgi  Li>^  Uu 

asked  abruptly* 

**  One  of  those  aunt  gave  me," 

'•Why  did  you  try  to  hide  it,  thea?,'* 

**  Oh,  because  I  know  you  difittppporo  of  all  booki  tliat  \ 
not  rehgioua  ones,"  ahe  replied,  tho  flush  on  her  cheek,-% 
oning ;  **^  but  you  may  se*?  it  if  you  like :  there's  noihitjg  wrtm^ 
in  the  book ;  ^^  and  she  tgok  it  &om  the  chair  ood  offi^red  it  to 
her  aiater. 

' '  A'othing  wrong  J  LiiCf  ^  ^^  cw«a^\TO*A  1>  aMi* .  «&  «^  i 
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title-pa^.     '< Nothing  wrong!  oh,  Luoj,  there  is  eyerything 
wvong  in  it ! '' 

'*Well,  aunt  did  not  think  so,"  said  Lacy:  <<she  left  all 
her  books  to  me,  and  they  are  very  Talnable." 

"  Have  yon  any  more  like  thia  ?  "  asked  Patty. 

"Yes,  aboot  five  or  six.** 

"May  I  see  them?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Lucy  suddenly  rose,  exclaim- 
ing, "Of  course  you  may:  there  is  nothing  to  bo  ashamed 
of.     If  my  aunt  ooold  read  them,  why  may  not  I  ?  " 

Patty  seated  herself,  and  waited  in  anxious  suspense  while 
her  etster  opened  a  box,  and  selecting  therefrom  four  of  the 
novels  of  that  period,  placed  them  on  her  sister's  lap.  Patiy 
took  them  up  one  by  one,  read  the  title  and  the  writer's  name, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her.  There  was  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Patty  said,  "  Will  you  think  me 
very  unkind,  Luoy,  if  I  take  these  books  away  and  lock  them 
up  out  of  sight?" 

Lucy  flushed.  "  They  are  mine,"  she  said  rather  haughtily ; 
and  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  "Well,  yes,  if  you 
like :  I  don't  care,  for  I  have  read  them  over  and  over  again 
many  times." 

"Have  yew*  read  these  books?  Oh,  Luoy,  do  you  know 
that  Lady  Arabella  sent  away  a  very  clever  lady's  maid 
because  she  would  persist  in  reading  books  like  this  ?  Once 
she  lent  me  one,  and  you  should  have  heard  what  my  lady  said 
when  she  found  me  reading  it.  She  told  me  it  was  written  by 
a  very  clever  author,  but  the  wicked  acts  and  words  described 
were  not  fit  for  respectable  young  women  to  read  about.  And 
that  book,  Lucy,  you  were  reading  just  now,  does  it  not  tell  a 
fine  tale  about  a  pretty  servant-maid,  who  was  very  good,  and 
at  last  married  her  master? " 

**  Yes,"  said  Lucy ;  "  and  is  that  so  verjr  wonderful  ?  '* 

•*0h,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Patty,  "don't  let  such  foolisli 
ikoughts  come  into  your  head !     You  have  not  M^^  Va.  ^ 
I'/f  iSinuTy  as  I  have,  or  you  wo\i\d.  WiOTi  ^ia^\\ss^  ^^^ 
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diffi^rent  a  poor  country  girl  is  in  all  her  tliooglits  anil ' 
to  thoso  ladips  "who  are  brought  up  so  acnompliahed 
■ologant.  If  she  had  ever  such  a  pretty  fac*3  and  fi^ujre,  it 
^ould  not  make  her  fit  to  assoeiato  with  th^m :  slie  wotild  be 
miserable.  Ndt  i^reu  you,  dear  Imvj,  aad  you  aro  much  more 
like  a  lady  than  I  ixm — you  couldnH  be  happy  if  you  married  a 
fine  gentleman:  Ms  riehes  and  his  j^nd^ur  'would  not  maJce 
you  happy." 

**I  am  Hot  thinkinjDf  about  gettinp^  ma^ied^  pAttfi"  *aid 
hcT  dfitoTj  RB  if  1^0  Toniark  had'fouehod  mma  hiddo&  epi^ 
iu  Lucy's  heArt 

"No,  my  deftr;  of  course  not;  and  I  hope  if  you  m^f  do 
you  will  marry  a  man  who  fbftt^  God  (md  lovm  his  BiWe^ 
Oh,  Ln€T,  that's  the  bor^t  to  tefid  1  when  vra  lore  God's  buok 
be.st,  all  otliet  books  seem  etti^jty  aud  unaatisfying," 

Lucy  looked  uncomfortable,  a^  she  generally  did  Trhen 
Teligious  fiubjoetfl  were  mentioned-  ^ho  now  eaid|  "Well^ 
Patty,  take  thfise  books  away  if  yon  hke  :  I  don*t  care  alio  tit 
thorn  ^  only  for  aunt's  sake.  Find  me  some  amusiBg  books 
amongat  youi's,  and  I'll  try  to  re^d  them  if  it  will  please 
you." 

Evnti  this  concesaicm  pleased  poor  Paity,  and  she  marched 
o&  eaiTyin^  the  prbhibited  bodks  tuid^  her  arm  with  gival 
apparent  s^'ittsfactioil^ 

Lu^j  sat  working  after  Iiot  eidter  had  left  her,  but 
lior  thoughts  were  far  away.  Bh©  was  trying  to  i^oall  ib/^ 
BtoTios  now  lost  to  her  f6r  ever;  taleB  m  which  aho  had 
ideatitied  herself  with  btotj  heroine  i  but  above  all  nxm^* 
the  longing  to  eoe  I/Ondon  and  it«  gaiedeef  wliich  the  dettcrlp- 
tion  of  the  groat  city  oontained  In  those  bpokfi  bad  eo 
strongly  excited.  Fifty  years  ago  London  was  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  far  west  the  **  Eldorado"  of  iheir  highest 
ambition,  Thf^  writer  once  heai^  an  old  man  deeoeUie 
his  journey  to  London  from  a  town  in  Com  wall.  No 
of  c-onreyanco  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  ExetoTp  m 
^auco  of  sixty  miloa,  e^tce'^™'*  *  *''^'*  rAi.o%«ft.  fr^t*  ^v^.^.^nit  «4i^  * 
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waggon  for  those  who  could  not  afford  such  an  expense.  This 
waggon  occupied  three  or  four  days  in  going  over  the  sixty 
miles,  and  the  coach  from  Exeter  to  London  another  two 
days,  making  altogether  about  a  w«ek  to  travel  a  dis- 
tance which  can  now  be  performed  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
There  were  at  that  time  also  penis  by  land^  accidents  in 
tlio  dark,  and  attacks  from  highway  robbers,  to  be  dreaded. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  old  man  should  add  to  his 
accoimt  of  the  journey,  *^  And  before  I  started  I  made  my 
will."  Such  was  indeed  the  custom  amongst  these  cautious 
west  countrymen  before  taking  this  alarming  joiuney,  even 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  great  city  whose  streets 
were  said  to  be  "  paved  with  gold." , 

It  was  from  works  of  fiction  and  the  exaggerated  tales 
of  travellers  that  the  young  coimtry  people  in  those  days 
obtained  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
beyond  their  own  little  town  or  village ;  and,  alas !  it  was 
a  period  when  vice  and  ^sickedness  could  walk  abroad  with 
bold  front,  while  religion  and  virtue  shrunk  from  the  contact 
and  remained  hidden  in  obscurity.  No  wonder  tlie  minds 
of  those  who  could  read  among  the  simple  villagers  became 
dazded  with  the  false  glare,  or  corrupted  by  the  evil 
examples  set  before  them.  Stories  of  men  and  women  who 
love  God,  and  carry  their  high  religious  principles  into  the 
world,  the  business,  and  the  homes  of  England,  were  then 
almost  unknown.  No  little  books  appeared  month  after 
month  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones,  in  which  they 
can  read  sweet  stories  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  learnt 
in  early  life  that  *' wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  ])leasantne8s, 
and  all  her  paths  are  x>eace." 


Chabity.— It  18  an  old  sayingr,  that  "  charity  bepns  at  home  ;'*  bu 
this  18  no  reason  that  it  should  not  go  abroad.  A  man  should  live  with  the 
world  as  a  citizen  of  the  world:  ho  may  have  a  preference  for  the 
particular    quarter  or   square,  or   even  olky,  m  which  he  lives,  but 
he  should  have  a  generous  feeling  for  the  'vcltaxe  ol  Vti^  Vc^Ov^. — 


on  ym  m     j 
at  intOfiM^H 
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Theke  certainly  u  nothingr  piotm^Aqiia  Bba^  a  ^^liaiiii 
of  fat."  It  m  neither  itmting  nor  attraeHTe.  W#  eumofr 
class  it  with  those  objeeta  that  ai«  oonftdoffeil  amameiitaly  but 
wo  can  giTe  it  a  hi^h  pa£itii>ii  amongst  tkoid  tJiAl  «re 
tflnmently  useful  to  mankijid.  The  ralue  of  thii  ntbetaiKe 
may  b©  beet  ttnde^pstood  by  ite  universiil  proieiiov  la  the 
animal  and  regetabk  kingdoms,  aztd  by  th©  nomenms  pur- 
jio^m  to  which  it  h  applied  m  the  daily  neoaanlM  af  liia 
Indeed^  we  do  not  clearly  see  hc^w^  thd  world  oonld  get  cm 
without  it ;  even  life  itself,  in  our  present  condition,  irciiili  ' 
be  impossible  withont  its  presence  in  our  bodies,  . 

To   a    thoughtful  youth   a  subitttnee  io  cjommon   fek  m     J 
important  to  the  general  weLfiire  wilt  not  be  without 
He  will  gladly  seek  to  know  BoutBthing  of  the 
or  nature  of  a  substance  so  indispensable.     For  it  is  jtist  tkis 
kind  of  knowledge  tliat  enables  na  to  see  on  what  ths  real 
value  of  Buoh  a  oommodit)''  d«|iends,  and  that  givet  ii»  tha  w^dSi 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage- 
Lot  ua  submit  our  *^  lump  of  fet'^  to  the  process  of  anaJy* 
::ation.     If  we   cut  it  with  a  kniie,  the  interior,    in   c^okmr 
and  oousi stoncy,  present ?4  the  same  appearance  as  the  extmor^ 
and  this  is   the  ©Tt^jnt   of  tiie  inforaiatioii  we  g«t  by  tlist 
experiment.      But  suppose    we  wrap   it  in   some    foMs^  itf 
blotting  paper^  and  then   submit   it  to  a  moda^vttQ  aiiimnt 
of  proBtiui*ef  we  shall  find  that  a  fluid  eecopM  {nam  tbe  M 
which  the  blotting^  absorbs.     This  fluid  is  termed  by  diemists 
el^in.     Now,  if  we  take  the  fat  out  of  the  paper,  ^&  pefTDeiTe 
that  since  it  has  partc^d  -with  its  olein  it  bos  becomts  li^trder 
and  more  bi-ittle,  and  greater  pressure  would  rcBdar  it  «till 
more  eo.     The  soHd  white  substance  that  ramaias  it 
ftteanju      It  is,  howevtirj  mixed  up   with   anotiier  «ul 
— mar^arin — so  named  from  ita  pearly  lustre.      Tho 
Iiowererf  diHera  so  litUe  fw^ta  tauaaafai*  liii^  i«ft 
reg^d  it  as  a  separate  k 
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iiuai  stoaiiii,  and  melts  at  a  lower  temperature.  There  ia  BtOl 
another  flubstanoe  miited  to  the  fat,  namely,  glyeerim^  which 
can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  chemical  agents.  It  acts  as 
a  base  to  the  oleio^  stearin,  and  margaiini  and  combining 
with  all  three,  forms  our  lump  of  mutton  fiat,  which,  after  all, 
is,  as  you  perceive^  not  quite  such  a  simple  olrject  as  it 
looika.  1£  we  substitute  olive  oil  fot  &t,  and  place  it  in  a 
glass  yees^  it  will  remain  dear  and  transparent  during  . 
Hie  warm  summer  months;  but  no  sooner  does  the  &08t  of 
winter  appear,  than  a  change  comes  over  it.  A  white  deposit 
gradually  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  stearin  dividing  itself  from  the  olein,  under 
ihit  influence  of  the  cold.  The  glycerine,  however,  clings 
tenaciously  to  both,  and  cannot,  as  we  have  before  observed,  be 
«o  easily  separated.  You  here  see  that  the  fluid  portion 
<xf  oil  is  the  olein,  and  the  solid  particles  the  stearin,  and 
that  combined  with  both  is  the  base  glycerine.  And  you  will 
presently  learn  something  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
substances — a  knowledge  which  we  shall  show  has  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  those  manidacturers  who  use  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  grease. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  one  can  work 
intelligently  unless  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  materials 
he  works  with.  Whilst  men  saw  nothing  more  in  a  lump  of 
£at  than  those  do  who  a^re  ignorant  of  its  nature,  they  worked 
blindly,  and  consequently  failed  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
they  mi^t  have  done,  had  their  labours  been  directed  by 
M-  better  knowledge  of  the  materials  they  used.  Thus  the 
soap-boiler,  when  he  had  extracted  all  the  soap  that  could 
'bm  got  from  his  fat  and  his  lye,  threw  away  the  spent  liquor 
that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  his  copper,  little  imagining 
^at  in  doing  so  he  was  wasting  a  valuable  commercial 
product,  namely,  glycerine.  The  candle-maker  was  just 
as  imfortunate ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  tallow 
contained  a  costly  product  not  at  all  necessary  fox  iHwYttN- 
natiii^  pniposee.  But  thanks  to  the  \a)oo\3Gc^  ol  ^3assTt««^ 
Mr  French  cbemiat,  we  have  now  a  tolexa^SVa  \siss^\^^^  ^ 
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tho  propcrtiGS  of  Toxious  kinds  of  oils  and  fats.  H©  pointed 
Qxxt  thoir  chemical  conetituents,  and  so  liighly  were  hm 
ili^^coveries  appreciated  by  the  "French  GavGmment,  that  they 
proeonted  him  irith  the  sum  of  12^000  franca.  iSiich  an 
example  of  liberality  might  be  fbllo\red  with  advmntftg^  by 
our  own  Government,  who  are  somewhat  slow  to  aeknow- 
lerlge  their  obliji^ations  to  men  of  sdencc.  Ottr  maniiffleti]T«rs 
quickly  aTailed  themselves  of  the  chemist's  labonjm.  The 
^ap -boiler  is  UOTV*  wJHer  than  of  yore ;  he  no  longer  thrown 
away  the  refuse  of  ki^  50ap,  but  converts  it  into  glycerine. 
The  can  diem  aker^  too,  is  fullj  aware  of  the  importance  of 
separating  the  glycerine  from  hia  tallow;  he  is  now  enabled,  hj 
his  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  fat,  to  select  that 
portion  of  it  which  best  answers  his  purpos^^  and  to  i^jeot 
that  which  impedes  his  success.  The  result  of  this  mcreased 
knowledge  i&  seen  in  the  impetus  given  to  the  mannJiictuTO 
of  candles.  Formerly  we  were  shut  up  to  the  old  tallow 
dips,  but  now  we  have  a  great  variety  of  excellent  candlea 
at  reasonable  prices.  Those  made  from  the  stearic  add 
give  a  bright^  pure  Hghtj  but  are  rather  deaj.  The  com- 
posite candle,  being  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  stearic  acid^ 
is  cheaper  and  giyes  a  good  light*  Then  we  have  candles 
fi'om  palm  oil^  also  from  belmontine,  and  paraffine  j  we  might 
add  wax  and  spermaceti,  but  these  are  not  fate,  althongjl 
the  latter  is  something  like  it.  '^i 

Now  it  matters  veiy  little  from  what  source  we  procure  ottr 
fat;  whether  from  the  animjd  or  vegetable  kingdom,  its 
f.omposition  is  miioli  the  same.  ]>.  Lankeetar  teHi  ^« 
tbat  an  averago  size  man,  wsighitjg  154  lbs.,  fthoiiM  have 
In  his  body  12  Ibe.  of  fat;  and  that  in  H4  lbs.  of  ikm 
substance,  there  will  be  found — 

Carbon 66  Iba, 

Hydrogen    , , ,..,...     10 

Oxygon    , » , , 8 


,^  it 
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You  will  now  understand  why  fat  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light.  The  hydrogen  furnishes  the  flame,  and  the 
oarbon  or  charcoal  the  material  for  supporting  it.  And 
it  will  be  equally  clear  ^m  the  following  table  of  the 
composition  of  glycerine,  how  that  substance  preyents  a 
perfect  combustion. 
Its  composition  is — 

Carbon    36 

Hydrogen 7 

Oxygen   40 

Here  we  have  a  much  smaller  amount  of  carbon  and  a 
great  excess  of  oxygen.  The  latter  combining  with  the 
hydrogen,  produces  water.  As  we  obtain  a  large  portion 
of  our  fat  ^m  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  might  naturaUy 
be  asked,  Where  do  they  get  it  from,  and  what  purpose 
does  it  serre  in  the  body  ?  The  sheep  from  whom  we  obtained 
our  lump  no  doubt  procured  it  from  the  grass  on  which 
it  fed. 

This  subject  has,  happily  for  us,  been  previously  investigated 
by  French  and  Gharman  chemists,  who,  while  endeavouring  to 
upBet  one  another's  theories,  have  thrown  a  considerable 
degree  of  light  upon  it.  The  Prenchmen  said  the  animal 
obtained  its  fat  from  the  grass  it  consumed,  and  in  their 
endeavours  to  prove  it  made  many  experiments  which  clearly 
proved  the  presence  of  oil  in  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  all  the  fat  found 
in  animal  bodies.  The  Germans,  amongst  whom  was  liebig, 
contended  that  the  fat  was  derived  from  the  sugar  and  starch 
found  plentifully  stored  up  in  grasses  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  two 
substances,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  vegetation,  are,  by  a 
^  kind  of  natural  chemistry  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  con- 
verted into  fat  ai^d  deposited  in  its  tissues,  and  remain  there 
stored  up  for  future  use.  In  winter,  when  vegetation  is 
scanty,  animals,  especially  those  that  are  wild,  cannot  prociu*e 
much  tai  from  the  herbage;  they  have  to  {a]ll\>Qj(^\k^XL\^QA^» 
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irMcli  has  beea  deposited  in  Umi  tiAiues  dumg  the  i|ini)^ 

and  summer,  when  the  sources  of  iat  are  abuadtuit*  Birt  tiT 
i^hat  iiBo  is  this  substaace  to  ikB  Ammal  itself?  Much.  Fa^E 
tOTmed  aheat-g:iTer,  By  i  ts  gradual eombujition  heat  ie  |irodnoi|P 
and  thua  the  vital  warmth  of  the  body  is  preaerred.  In  «dd 
countries,  whero  this  is  more  difficult,  we  find  the  inhabitantii 
consuming  ^4th  thoir  daily  food  large  quantities  of  oil  ar  iat. 
The  Buseians  ubb  both  largely  with  their  yarioiia  disheSf  and 
the  EaqnimauxB'  relish  for  the  fat  of  the  seal  or  the  blubber  ol 
the  whale,  is  not  sui^assed  by  the  aldermamo  ta&te  for  the 
lumps  of  green  fat  found  in  reol  civic  turtle.  Sir  John 
Franklin y  in  one  qi  his  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions,  telb  u» 
that^  wishing  to  test  the  capacity  of  an  Esquimaux  stomach,  h& 
selected  a  healthy-looking  lad,  and  agreed  to  fuiraisji  him 
with  as  many  taUow  candles  as  ha  could  ec^nrume  at  an& 
meal^  The  lad  had  very  soou  eateu  fourteen  pounds,  and 
Franklin,  anxious  Ibr  hia  store,  wa>s  glad  to  effect  n  cum-' 
promise  by  presenting  the  youth  with  a  largo  himp  <^  ikt 
porkf  which  he  at  once  grcedUy  devour^. 

Wo  have  no  doubt  pomo  of  our  refulei:s  wiU  think  Om  M 
coarse  and  barbarous  taste  \  but  BngliBh  sailore  themsolvai, 
when  visiting  those  regions  of  eternal  enow,  oonsume  Urge 
quantities  of  fat  with  their  food.  In  the  tr^picsj  where  tim 
heat  is  intense,  fat  forms  but  a  small  portioo  of  the  ^joqA 
of  the  inhabitants,  simply  because  the  heat  is  not  so  quickly 
dissipated  as  it  is  iu  northern  climates..  Zt  ii  a  auriouj 
fact,  worthy  of  notice,  that  man  is  the  only  ,be£sig  ih^t 
maintains  a  uniform  temperature  m  every  elimat®.  It  matstsr* 
not  whether  he  he  an  inhabitant  of  India,  whfiro  thu 
thermometer  stauda  higher  than  98  degt^es,  or  wb^thor 
he  he  a  denizen  of  Iceland,  where  it  £alk  40  degrees  bidoir 
fireesdng,  he  pTeaeTves  his  natm-al  temperature  of  98  d^greei; 
the  skin,  with  its  milhons  of  pores,  being  ^e  great  r^guEat^or 
of  heat. 

Wlieu  fat  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it  cauBot  pass  into  tlufr 
blood  rri^out  iii*&t  QBdergomg  i^  CLb.<^mu&I  ohsm^  wl 
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becomes  soluble.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  where  it  again  becomes  an 
insoluble  fat.  To  its  presence  we  are  indebted  fgr  that  fulness 
and  roundness  of  form  which  marks  adult  age.  By  this 
natural  padding  the  graceful  curves  of  the  himian  body  are 
presenred.  Its  absence  in  old  age  gives  that  angularity 
and  rigidity  to  the  figure  which  we  term  ugliness.  It  gives 
lightness  and  buoyancy  to  the  frame,  and  enables  every 
motion  to  be  made  with  great  ease  and  little  friction.  The 
huge  whale,  wrapped  up  in  a  coating  of  this  material,  braves 
the  coldness  of  the  polar  seas.  Its  slow  combustion  in 
oup  bodies  produces  the  heat  necessary  to  life,  and  preserves 
their  tissues  from  imdue  wear  and  tear.  The  result  of  a  more 
rapid  combustion  is  both  light  and  heat:  the  former  gives 
ua  the  power  of  combating  darkness,  and  of  extending 
our  operations  during  the  night.  "Without  oil  or  grease 
the  intricate  machinery  of  our  factories,  railway  engines,  and 
ateam-boats,  would  be  brought  to  a  dead  stand-stiU.  And  so 
we  might  go  on  till  doomsday,  multiplying  examples  of  its 
xmiversal  application.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its 
inestimable  value.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Creator, 
who  endowed  this  substance  with  such  peculiar  qualities 
as  those  found  in  our  ''Lump  of  Fat,"  did  so  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  benefiting  mankind. 

Gbeybeabd. 


£xcKLLBNC£s  OP  KNOWLEDGE. — Thero  are  in  knowledge  these  two 
uxcellences :  first,  that  it  offors  to  every  man,  the  most  selfish  and  the 
most  exalted,  his  peculiar  inducement  to  good.  It  says  to  the  former, 
''Serve  mankind,  and  you  serve  yourself ;*'  to  the  latter,  ''In  choosing 
th0  best  means  to  secure  your  own  happiness,  you  will  have  the  sublime 
inducement  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind."  The  second  oxcol- 
lenoe  of  knowledge  is,  that  even  the  selfish  man,  when  he  has  once  beg^un 
to  love  virtue  from  little  motives,  loses  the  motive  as  he  increases  the  love, 
nd  at  last  worships  the  deity,  where  before  he  only  CQ\(A^  ^2QL^  ^^^i^ 


w^ 


What  yoimgster  is  not  seeking  to  gBin  pofiltiotif  19  n^C 
hoping  to  be  euccesaful  in  life  ?  'Who  has  not  marked  otit  ^hli 
future  career  in  glowing  colour  a  ?  Maybe  h©  sees  his  ocmxttif 
monBion,  hm  park  gates,  or  hears  Hmeelf  addreedil^  mt 
aBaemblj  in  Exeter  Hall ;  or  faintly  dreams  of  ridily  kdeo 
sliipB,  or  of  his  last  literoty  production  upon  his  book-ehetf. 
And  e?eo  ambition  may  hint  that  he  fihall  have  his  "ani- 
mated bust,"  and  ho  handed  down  to  postraity  with  "Letfam 
and  Correspondencej"  six  Tolumee  royal  octaro,  **Otliiini 
have  done  this*,  and  why  not  I  ?  '*  says  Ardeiit.  **  Thc^  ur^ 
the  same  hh  I :  they  only  liad  Buccess.  They  eel  y&S&i^ 
themselvee  an  object,  and  gained  it/' 

It  is  but  of  the  successful  that  we  hoar.  Sow  stimog^^  httw 
cheering  it  is  to  read  of  them,  tJieii*  indomitable  courftgdi  thpir 
determination,  their  tinfUnching  xeal*  But  vre  know  nothing  nf 
those  that  j?ink.  Where  are  the  unsuccessful  ?  We  hear  of  11 
Kirke  White,  a  Henry  Mart^m^  A  Mackintosh ;  but  how  loinrr 
an  unknown  Kirke  White  and  Martyn  there  ai^  w©  know*  r\0t. 
Many  such  lie  loW  ill  tho  dust  without  notice*  Tliej  dnit 
into  ohUvion  ;  but  who  "  heara  tlie  Mling  of  the  forast  leaf"  ? 

Although  a  man  certainly  can  only  he  judged  by  hia  snooess^ 
and  the  world  only  gives  credit  for  what  is  done,  and  not  for 
what  might  he,  it  is  not  at  all  times  the  fairest  way  thus  %(f  de* 
eide.  Oircumstanoes  may  he  difierent  in  one  case  £rom  antithiT 
— the  staititi|^-points  and  the  external  influeiicos  nmy  th 
tending  to  different  res"ulta  Succees  seems  neeessairf  in 
times  to  obtain  a  general  good  opiaiotl.  How  peoflft  nl\ 
their  tone  respecting  you  accordiilg  as  you  rUe  0r  fall*  lt*>W 
diiferently  follce  will  §peak  of  you  if  in  ar  good  situation  with 
liberal  eaJaiy,  from  what  they  wiU  if  you  ehaaee  td  b©  Banikiaf 
a  place  or  have  been  out  b        -^-^-^^^         «^        ^'  *' 
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what  as  Charles  I.  Boid  of  the  soldiers  that  insulted  him  arher 
went  to  execution :  '^  They  would  serve  their  own  offioersi  so  fezf 
sixpence;"  meaning  they  regarded  not  persons^  but  position*. 
K  a  man  succeeds  in  business  the  world  will  smile,  not 
because  they  like  the  man,  but  because  they  know  ha  is 
independent  of  them  and  that  he  can  do  without  them.  The 
world  demands  results.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
caprice  is  in  the  case  of  literary  men.  The  very  works-  upon 
which  some  rest  their  fame  were  at  first  ridiculed  or  neglected. 
The  works  remain  the  same  :  it  is  opinion  that  has  altered.  Th# 
"  Poems"  of  Tennyson  were  at  first  bitterly  reviewed,  and  yet 
now^he  is  almost  worshipped  by  many  through  being  their 
author. 

"  Since  such  is  the  case,  then,"  says  one,  "  that  the  world  will 
only  respect  me  by  my  amount  of  success,  I  will  commence  a 
great  work  if  I  die  in  the  attempt.     For  as  once  spoke  brave 

Horatius, — 

"  *  And  "how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  aahefr  of  his  fathers 
And  the  tomi>le8  of  his  gods  P ' " 

But  have  you  forgotten  these  words, "  What  shall  it  profit  a  matt 
if  he  fl(hA)illd  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  The 
height  of  success  is  to  fulfil  our  mission  on  earth,  so  that  whez^ 
we  oomo"  to  die  no  remorse  or  vain  regrets  may  come.  All 
else  i0  failure.  We  are  placed  here  for  a  little  while  to  gain 
a  heaventy  crown :  they  only  are  truly  successful  who  do  so. 
Tho  merchant  who  was  once  the  errand-boy,  and  now  the* 
employer  of  hundreds  of  hands,  if  without  the  Dxyine  chango^ 
is  tmsueoessful :  he  was  made  for  more  than  he  has  attained  td. 
It  is  well,  it  is  right,  that  we  should*  strive,  and  hard  too,  tc 
win  eavthly  success  in  whatever  sphere  we  may  be.  As* 
Herbert  says, — 

"  Pitch  thy  behaviotxrlow,  thy  jfrojects  high ; 
Soiihalt  thon  humble  and  magnanimoas  bci. 
Sink  not  in  spirit:  vho  aimeth  at  the  slcy 
Shoot»  higher  for  th«i4i0.¥4i».BMiayia.tt^** 
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But  it  boots  us  not  to  rest  lierf> :  tbo  poor  unknown  man 

has  felt  the  LM>tiift>rt  of  religion  ig  |kr  mom  succesafal  tlian  any 
of  the  **  seiisation  onos  *^  wo  heaa?  of, 

If  you  wiiih  for  eucoess  liere  ar©  three  rulM  that  will  etisure 
it:— 

1,  Havo  a  worthy  aira, 

2,  Bg  persevering-  and  diligent, 

3,  Be  prayerful,  and  Lave  full  eoafideuce  in  Grod. 
You  may  not  die  rich^  but  you  will  nhvays  bave  euouj 

food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  we&f ;  and  aft^r  all  what  doea  man 
redly  want  more  ? 

B.  T.  V* 


S^£  ^xh  ;int  its  Source. 

lis  oTir  Number  for  last  monUi  we  gciTo  a  brief  aoeount  of 
Captain  Speko's  discovery  of  the  Nile  aa  It  iasueA  from  Lake 
N'yanza. 

We  now  offer  a  few  sketdiei  of  the  fltrango  ooimtrie& 
through  which  the  expedition  passed,  and  th&  poouiiar 
people  Tyith  whom  the  ti*avelleT8  had  to  meet. 

In  order  to  propitiate  the  ravage  chleftainB  throogh  whos€ 
territories  ho  purposed  joume3'in|*>  Captain  Speko  had 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  Merikani,  or  Ameriean  sheetr 
Ing  ;  johoj  or  red  biajiketing ;  kiniki,  or  Indian  blue  stutTs ; 
barsati,  or  ooloured  cloths ;  sami-Hami,  or  caiTulno  bo&de ; 
gohdii,  or  pLok  beads;  kadundu^unir  or  Indian  red  beads; 
langio,  or  blue  beads ;  kanyera^  or  white  beada ;  mziriiuai  c^ 
blue  circlet  beads ;  besides  brass  and  copper  wire ;  thoi« 
articles  (wluch  form  the  circulating  medium  of  the  intorior  of 
Ihe  country)  being  intended  for  presents  to  the  digmitaries 
aforementioned . 

The  only  mode  of  transportatioa  available  b^mg  by  porter* 

age,   it  was  neeeesary  to  engage  the  serrices  of  a  hundred 

Wft-n- guana,  or  negro  porters,  to  caii-y  the  property. 

Caj^tmn  Speke  thus  describe*  liifiae  ^mlVix^*, — 

-    I 
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"  Tlie  Wa-n-guana,  as  their  name  implies,  are  men  freed 
from  slavery.  .  .  .  Having  been  bom  in  Africa,  and 
associated  in  childhood  with  the  negroes,  they  retain  all  the 
superstitious  notions  of  the  true  aborigines,  though  some- 
what modified,  and  even  corrupted,  by  that  acquaintance*  with 
the  out^r  world  which  sharpens  their  wits. 

**  Laziness  is  inherent  in  these  men,  for  which  reason, 
although  extremely  powerful,  they  will  not  work  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Having  no  Qod,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
term,  to  fear  or  worship,  they  have  no  love  for  truth,  honour, 
or  honesty. 

"Any  venture  attracts  them  when  hard  up  for  food;  and 
the  more  roving  it  is  the  better  they  like  it.  The  life  of  the 
sailor  is  most  particularly  attractive  to  the  freed  slave  ;  for  hB 
thinks,  in  his  conceit,  that  he  is  on  an  equality  with  all  men 
when  once  on  the  muster-rolls,  and  then  he  calls  all  his 
fellow-Africans  'savages.'  Stdll  the  African's  peculiarity 
sticks  to  him  ;  he  has  gained  no  permanent  good. 

"The  association  of  white  men  and  the  glitter  of  money 
merely  dazzle  him.  He  apes  like  a  monkey  the  jolly  jack 
tar,  and  spends  his  wages  accordingly. 

"They  are  seldom  ^-iso  ;  and  lying  being  more  familiar  to 
their  constitution  than  truth-saying,  they  are  for  ever  concoct- 
ing dodges  with  the  view,  which  they  glory  in,  of  successfully 
cheating  people. 

"  Sometimes  they  will  show  great  kindness,  even  bravery 
amounting  to  heroism,  and  proportionate  afiPection  ;  at  another 
time,  without  any  cause,  they  will  desert  and  be  treacherous  to 
their  sworn  friends  in  the  most  dastardly  manner. 

"  Whatever  the  freak  of  the  moment  is,  that  they  adopt  in 
the  most  thoughtless  manner,  even  though  they  may  have 
calculated  on  advantages  beforehand  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  fact,  no  one  can  rely  upon  them  even  for  a  moment. 

"Dog  wit,  or  any  silly  remarks,  will  set  them  giggling. 
Any  toy  will  amuse  them.  .  .  .  Should  one  happen  to  h&'^r^ 
anything  specialJ/  to  communicate  to  Ins  m!aft\»t  \si  ^^aas^^^V^ 


will  enter  giggling,  Bidlo  tip  to  the  |jc»l©  of  a  hut,  oommiaifi* 
semtf^Kija^  his  baek  Ti-ith  it,  tiiea  &trot<iii  and  yawn,  tuid 
gr^tuiHj,  in  bursts  of  ioud  laiigl:tter,  elip  down  to  tho  grotmii, 
wlien  lie  drums  with  iiis  hands  on  the  top  of  a  box  until 
summoned  to  know  what  he  has  at  heart,  when  he  deliven 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner,  laughs  and  yawns  again i  aB4y 
Baying  it  i«  time  to  go,  walks  otF  in  the  same  wnj  ae  he  came. 
At  other  times  when  he  is  oalled,  be  will  com^  fiUttkixig  awmj 
at  the  epout  of  a  teapot,  or  p#zkap&  pohahing  the  plaiisB  &m 
dinner  witli  his  dirty  loins-eloib. 

"  On  th&  martih  he  is  no  better.  If  you  give  him  a  gun  and 
some  ammunitioa  to  protect  him  in  case  of  emBrgenci^Sr 
he  will  promise  to  save  it,  but  forthwith  expends  it  by  iirii^ 
it  oE  in  the  air,  and  demand;^  moref  alfi^  ho  will  fear  to  Tea^ir^ 
amongst  the  *  savages.  ^  Suppose  jou  giro  him  a  bor  of 
bottlf^  to  carry,  or  a  desk,  or  anything  else  tliat  requires  great 
care^  and  you  caution  him  of  its  contents,  the  first  thing  h^ 
does  is  to  commeiioe  i winging  it  round  and  round j  or  puttings 
it  topsy-turvy  on  thft  top  of  his  head^  when  he  wiU.  run  off  ftt  a 
jog -trot,  singings  and  laughing  in  the  most  provoking  manneiv 
aud  thinking  no  more  about  it  than  if  it  were  an  old  fttono :: 
oven  if  rain  were  falling,  he  would  put  it  in  the  best  plaoa  to 
get  wet  through,  Boonoiny,,oare|  or  forethought,  never  cntais 
ldi&  h«ad  ;  the  Erst  thing  to  hand  is  the  right  thing  for  hstu^ 
and  rather  than  take  tho  trouble  even  to  look  for  his  own  ropa 
to  tie  up  his  bundle,  ha  would  cut  off  his  master' b  t€nt'rope% 
i.ir  steal  ills  comrade^s.  _ 

''This  is  a^mOd  apecimen  of  Hi^  ' rowdy  ^  negro,  who  hn 
4:toi]tributed  more  to  open  AMca  to  cnteiprise  and  ciTJlixatiiiii 
than  any  one  else.  Posaesaed  of  a  wond^ol  aaiiiwtt  ^ 
loqunoi^f  great  risihility,  hut  no  stability;  a  creninro  of 
Impulae< — a  grown  child,  la  short,  at  first  eight — it  Muami 
wonderful  how  he  co^  be  trained  to  work ;  for  thart*  ia  no  law, 
no  home,  to  bind  him ;  ha  could  rtm  away  at  any  moiatmt ; 
and  presuming  on  this,  he  eins^  expecting  to  be  forfivfin^ 
GtoBt  ^arhearauQ^i  cMx^UBionaU^  tiiBcitoc^with  alittl&j 
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sirrmty,  id,  I  b^tie^eythe  best  doso  for  liim;  for  lie  says  te» 
Ilia  master,  in  the  moat  childieh  manner,  after  sinning,  '  Yoo- 
ovaght  to>  forgive,  and  to  forget :  for  are  yon  not  a  big  man, 
wbo  sholild  be  above  harbouring  spite,  though  for  a  moment 
you  may*  be  angry  ?  Flog  me  if  you  like,  but  don't  keep  count 
against  me,  else  I  shall  run  away,  and  what  will  you  do- 
then?'" 

The  first  territory  through  which  the  expedition  passed  waS' 
called  U-zu-Eamo,  and  stretches  from  the  coast  a  oonsideorablet 
distance  into  the  interior.  Our  traveller  thus  speaks  of  its 
general  features : — 

"There  are  no  hills  in  Uzaramo;  but  the  land  in  the- 
central  line,  formed  like  a  ridge  between  the  two  rivers^ 
furrow  fashion,  consists  of  slightly  elevated  flats  and  terraces^ 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  throw  oiF  theip  surplus  waters  by 
nullahs  into  theso  rivers. 

"The  country  is  uniformly  well  covered  with  trees  and 
large  grasses,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  too  thick,  tall^ 
and  green  to  be  pleasant ;  though  in  the  dry  season,  after  the 
grasses  have  been  burnt,  it  is  agreeable  enough,  though  not 
pretty,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  land. 

"  The  villages  are  not  large  or  numerous,  but  widely  spread, 
consieting  generally  of  conical  grass  huts,  while  others  are 
gable-ended,  after  the  coast  fashion — a  small  collection  of  ton 
or  twenty  comprising  one  village.  Over  these  villages  oerfiaili» 
head  med,  titled  Phanz^,  hold  jurisdiction,  who  take  bla^ 
mail  from  travellers  with  high  presumption  when,  they  caal 
Qienorally  speaking,  they  live  upon  the  coast,  and  call  them'' 
selves  diwans,  headsmen,  and  subjects  of  Sultan  Majid ;  but 
they  no  sooner  hear  of  the  march  of  a  caravan  than  they 
transpose  their  position,  become  sultans  in  theiv  own  rights 
dnd  levy  taxes  accordingly." 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  soon  began  to  nteaifSs^ 
themeelvBS,  as*  appears  from  the  following  desoription  :-^ 

"  Starting  on  a  march  with  a  large  mised  caravan,  ooasiitf- 
i^  afoteicMxrpcxral  and  nine  privates,  HottentcAA'v  OTi<^^«Qi%^%Bt 
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and  twentj'-five  privates,  Beiucbs ;  one  Arab,  OafilaBajdii,  mud 
ievonty-five  treed  fllayes:  one  Kinangczi^  or  leaderr,  and  a 
Jiimdred  negro  porters  j  tweh^e  mules  im trained,  tliree  donkey^ 
and  twenty -two  goats — one  could  hardly  erpect  to  Md  every- 
body in  Kia  place  at  the  proper  time  for  breaking  gmimd ;  bol 
at  the  same  time,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  tim  mL*ti 
who  had  actnally  received  their  boiinty-moneyj  and  had  Sirota 
fidelity,  should  give  one  the  slip  the  vcoy  first  day*  Smk, 
however,  was  the  e&m. 

**Ten  out  of  the  tbirty-aix  given  by  the  Sultan  ran  away, 
because  they  feared  that  the  white  men,  whoni  they  believed 
to  be  cannibals,  were  only  taking  thera  into  the  interwir  ia  eat 
them;  and  one  pagazi,  more  honest  than  tbo  freed  men, 
deposited  his  pay  upon  the  ground^  and  ran  nway  too. 

**  Go  we  mustj  however ;  for  on©  desertion  is  Bttro  to  lead  to 
more ;  and  go  we  did.  Our  procasaion  was  in  this  faahioa : 
tb**  Kinangoa,  with  a  load  on  bis  shwilderj  led  the  way,  flag 
in  hand,  foUuwed  by  the  pagasds  carrying  spears  or  bows  atad 
arrows  in  their  h^mds,  and  bearing  their  sliare  of  tbe  baggagv 
in  the  shape  either  of  bolster-shaped  loads  of  dotb  and  beads 
covered  with  matting,  each  tied  into  the  fork  of  a  three 
pronged  stiek,  or  else  coils  of  brass  or  oopper  wire  tied  La  even 
ireights  to  each  end  of  sticks  whiiJi  they  laid  on  the  shoulder ; 
then  helter-skelter  came  the  Wa^n-guana,  carndng  cj^bine-s  in 
their  hands,  and  boxes^  bundles^  tents,  cooking-pots j  all  the 
miscellaneous  property,  on  theur  heads ;  next  the  HottentoU 
dragging  the  refractory  mules  laden  with  ammunitioja-bi^xiw, 
but  very  lightly,  to  save  the  animals  for  the  future  ;  and 
finally,  Sheikh  Said  and  Beluch  escort ;  while  the  goats^  aidt 
womeni  and  stragglers  brought  up  the  rear.  From  iirst  to 
last,  some  of  the  sick  Hottentots  rode  ^e  hospital  doak^^f^ 
allowing  the  negroes  to  tug  their  animala ;  for  the  aioallBtl 
ailment  threw  them  broadcast  on  their  baak». 

'^  In  a  little  while  we  cleared  from  the  ritsh  gardens,  mftago 
elumpe,  and  cocoa-nut  treea^  which  characterize  th<^  firtilff 
caast  line.     After  trayersmiz  &^\4a  oi  2X^ix^  m^  dathed  wHk     i 
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green  trees,  we  arrived  at  the  little  settlement  of  Bomani^ 
where  the  camp  was  formed,  and  everybody  fairly  appointed 
to  his  place. 

"The  process  of  camp-forming  would  be  thus :  Sheikh  Said,, 
with  Bombay  imder  him,  issues  cloths  to  the  men  for  rations, 
at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  load  a  day  (about  fifteen  poimds) 
amongst  a  hundred  and  sixty-five;  the  Hottentots  cook  our 
dinners  and  their  own,  or  else  lie  rolling  on  the  ground  over^ 
oome  by  fatig^;  the  Beluchs  are  supposed  to  g^uard  the 
camp,  but  prefer  gossip  and  brightening  their  arms.  Some 
men  are  told  off  to  look  after  the  mules,  donkeys,  and  goats, 
whilst  out  grazing ;  the  rest  have  to  pack  the  kit,  pitch  our 
tents,  cut  boughs  for  huts  and  for  fencing  in  the  camp — a 
thing  rarely  done,  by-the-bye.  After  cooking,  when  the  night 
has  set  in,  the  everlasting  dance  begins,  attended  with  dapping 
of  hands  and  jingling  of  small  bells  strapped  to  the  legs ;  the 
whole  being  accompanied  by  a  constant  repetition  of  senseless 
words,  which  stand  in  the  place  of  the  song  to  the  negro ;  for 
song  they  have  none,  being  mentally  incapacitated  fotr  musical 
composition,  though  as  timists  they  are  unsurpassed." 

T.  J.  C. 


Atkxism. — ^MoxL  are  athoistical  because  they  are  first  vicionB,  and  they 
question  the  truth  of  Christianity  because  they  hate  the  practice  of  it. — 
South. 

Wisdom. — ^True  wisdom  is  to  know  what  is  best  worth  knowing,  and  to 
do  what  is  best  worth  doing. — Humphreys. 

CoMscuEiccB. — ^A  good  conscience  is  better  than  two  witnenes :  it  wiU 
ooDmime  your  grief  as  the  sun  diseolvee  ice.  It  is  a  spring  when  you  are 
thirsty,  a  stafif  when  you  are  weary,  a  screen  wheoo.  the  sun  buma  you,  a 
pillow  in  death. — Zhenay. 

Belioion. — ^Thcre  is  an  instinctive  impulsive  sense  of  religion  in  cvciy 
jcrang,  pure  heart,  an  innate  reverence  for  the  good,  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  woe  to  those  who  check  tsa<(^\v^Rff3&ii'^> 
i  aaida  ihe  ouneai  of  such  thoughta.— fmsburg. 
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Amokq  the  ^ettt  men  of  tlie  past  to  whom  posterity  hm 
^Ton  a  Yory  distingmBhed  position  stands  John  Mil  ton*  He 
lived  in  troubious  tiniefl,  whea  both  Church  and  SUtO 
rDc^ived  a  shout  which,  £ot  a  time,  overthrew  theia>  aiwi  wblob 
brotrg^ht,  both  upcai  Iri^^nda  and  foea^  gmat  mcsissituda*  <rf 
fortune-  He  took  a  very  active  paart  in  publio  mattwriif  mwl 
couBoqaetitly  participated  in  the  sudden  changes  wbidi 
marki^d  thoso  timesi 

John  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  December 
9th,  iG08.  llis  fatheiTj  having-  reaiiKed  ix  fortnn©^  determined 
to  give  bis  son  the  be^^t  edncatioix  iho  aga  afforded.  For  a 
time  be  T^'ai^  placed  under  the  care  of  a  priTate  tutor — ThooiAs 
Young,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Puritan  party — but  fosr 
the  chief  of  his  education  he  wm  indobted  to  Qhrist^B  OoUige^ 
Cambridge*  His  original  purpose  waa  to  enter  the  Churdt ; 
but  taking  a  dielike  to  subBer]ptioii&  and  oaths,  be  determined 
to  8ot  aside  hia  foiiaer  intention.  At  tlie  ag©  of  twenty  he 
became  B.A.,  and  four  yeara  kter  M.A.,  after  whioh  be 
quitted  tho  Univensity,  having  ^btaitied  a  Tery  b|*illiant 
reputation  for  his  classical  attainmeBtB  and  the  el^ance  of 
his  Imtin  compositions. 

He  spent  tho  next  five  yearB  at  bis  fatlier^i*  residence  at 
HortoUi  ill  Buckinghamsliirer  devoting  hia  time  to  tho  study 
of  Greek,  Bomiiu,  aad  Italiaa  autborsr  i^^  ^  the  compoaitioii 
of  aoveral  of  hi/a  hnest  iniacellanoous  poems*  He  had  intfindad 
to  travel  for  a  time,  l>ut  was  imwilliog  t*)  do  m  during  th« 
life  of  his  mother ;  nhe,  ho  were?,  died  la  1637,  and  Milt<m 
then  set  out*  Ho  had  so  plainly  indicated  bis  hostility  to  the 
EstabUshod  Church  and  Government  of  Enghind,  that  bis 
Irieuds  feared  tliat  bjQ  wouli  lae  xm^l^is'a&'BaQ.tl^  «dy%fe  in 
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Buring  continental  practices.  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  therefore,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  diplomatist,  recommended  to  him  tho 
following  Italian  proverb :  "A  close  tongue  and  a  loose 
countenance  "will  take  a  man  safely  through  the  world." 
Milton,  however,  could  not  dissemble,  so  he  decided  that  he 
would  neither  provoke  a  controversy  nor  evade  one.  He 
visited  Paris,  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Eome,  and  Na^es, 
in  order;  conversed  with  Galileo,  the  great  ItaliaiL  astronomer^ 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition;  was  introduced  to  Grotius,  a 
writer  of  great  celebrity ;  saw  the  chief  monnments  of  Boman 
grandeur,  and  the  triumphs  of  Italian  art ;  and  received  from 
the  great  and  learned  everywhere  very  honourable  attention. 

Before  Milton  left  England,  the  disputes  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  subjects,  which  had  so  long  threatened  to  end  in 
civil  war,  had  become  more  and  more  fierce.  Charles  had 
already  ruled  for  seven  years  without  a  Parliament,  and 
the  two  chief  agents  of  his  tyranny,  Laud  and  StrafPord, 
had  fined,  imprisoned,  and  mutilated  hundreds  of  English- 
men who  had  dared  to  disobey  them.  In  1687  the  obsti- 
nate bigotry  of  Laud  led  him  to  determine  on  introducing 
the  Liturgy  into  the  Scotch  churches,  and  this  act  not  only 
drove  the  Scotch  into  rebellion,  but  aroused  the  hopes  of  the 
oppressed  English.  Milton  heard  of  the  outbreak  when  in 
Italy,  and  at  once  determined  to  return  to  England  to  take  his 
part  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  likely  to  take  place. 

On  his  return  he  did  not  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  strife 
as  a  military  man,  but,  knowing  his  intellectual  strength,  he 
determined  to  defend  his  party  with  his  pen.  This  he  did 
with  great  effect ;  but  some  of  his  attacks  on  Episcopacy  were 
written  in  such  a  bitter  and  abusive  spirit,  that  even  his 
Mends  seldom  attempt  to  justify  him.  In  1644  he  wrote 
his  ''  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing ; "  and  with  reference  to  this  work,  his  enemies  admit 
that  it  is  suoh  a  monument  of  his  patriotism  and  genius,  that 
it  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  other  author  in  the  wholA 
xttDge  of  Britisb  literature,  and  that  it  ia  ^^  io\3xA»iciKsi^.  ^s^ 
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irMch  all  Bub^equent  defoncee  of  the  Hberty  ol  tho  preBft  lisfi 
been  raised. 

The  ciflL  war,  which  commenoed  m  1642^  eoded  la  ill* 
defeat  of  Chorks;  tnd  on  Mocdftj,  Jefnttary  30tb,  10411,  that 
unlLappy  prinro  was  beheaded,  A  Strang  re&^lion  in  pubJit 
fediu^  at  on<^  took  pla^e :  the  peoy^D  regarded  their  faBeo 
Kinj^  ae  a  xnartyr;  the  Preal^yterifljns,  who  had  last  thdr  pcnr^ 
bitterly  assailed  the  Independeot®^  who  had  execulad  Olittrleet 
and  Milton^  to  juatiiy  tha  InddpendentB  and  expose  the  Pr«ft> 
byteriani^,  published  his  "TefQure  of  Kinga  and  MagistrateaL" 
His  next  important  work  was  called  **  Eikonoclattes,  or  JmAg^ 
BreokeTj"  and  waa  in  answer  to  *'  Eikoti  Baailiko,  or  Kcijul 
Image^"  a  book  professing  to  bo  a  series  of  tnaditatiotis  drawn 
up  by  the  late  King,  This  book  had  commoneed  ciroolatimi 
on  the  very  day  of  tho  Kinj^'s  execution  t  csven  below  the 
ecallbld  some  copies  of  the  work  were  di§pos^  of,  and  befofe 
the  end  of  the  year  50,000  copies  war©  •old.  Th©  eflM 
produced  hj  thi.-^  hook  gave  the  now  Govennnfut  mor©  alann 
than  ever  the  King's  armies  bad  done.  Against  this  feeling 
MUton^s  book  was  almost  powerless.  After  the  defeat  of  tlia 
loyalists  at  the  battle  of  Woroenter,  September  3rd,  1051, 
Charles  11.  left  England ^  and  finding  that  few  people  on  the 
Continent  knew  why  ho  was  n  fugitive,  or  why  his  father  had 
been  beheaded^  he  hired  a  French  seiiolar  nam^d  Salmasiu0f 
to  write  a  dofenoo  of  the  late  King,  whioh  he  did  in  s  wmk 
called  *'  Defensio  Hagis/'  Milton  undertook  to  defcmd  tim 
people  of  England,  rtnd  in  his  "L'efts&sio  'pro  Vt¥p^^ 
Anglicano  ^'  ho  wms  ^so  st^cceilM  that  hie  book  wm  x^wi  by 
tie  learned  all  ovor  EuropOj  wTlile  the  work  of  hia  cippDn«>nt 
wm  seldom  inquired  afl;i*r. 

While  taking  his  part  in  tlia  political  trotiblea  of  tho  iMf^ 
Milton  had  not  escaped  those  of  a  dotnestio  i9atmi>.  He  llfld 
married  his  first  wife  in  1644|  but  she  bad  l#it  him  allflr  tlia 
£rsl  month  of  their  marriage,  and  only  wh^  it  b<icans0  claa? 
I^at  he  intended  to  divorce  her  did  she  p«nit«}it]y  unfilovQ 
^rgiveness.     Milton   gc>iv^t^vi£^^   ^e^  ttSbieSi^ua^bja^ii 
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her,  and  ahe  Ixred  with  him  till  1651,  when  aha  died,  leaTing 
him  three  daughters.  He  had  at  that  time  loeft  the  lue  of 
one  eye,  and  his  physician  warned  him  that  withont  rest  he 
would  soon  lose  the  other ;  but  Milton  ooold  not  rest,  though 
he  could  euE&t,  so  he  laboured  on,  till  ''light,  the  prime 
work  of  God,  to  him  was  extinct. ''  His  eyes  were  open  and 
dear,  presenting  no  blemish  or  spot  to  outward  view,  but 
never  more  did  he  behold  ''  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  or  man,  or 
woman."  His  writings  contain  many  pathetic  allusions  to  hia 
loss,  but  every  tendency  to  murmur  he  promptly  diecked,  and 
wisely  sought  for  consolation  firom  the  consideration  that  he 
had  lost  his  eyes  "o'erplied  in  liberty's  defence."  When  hia 
enemies  represented  that  his  blindness  was  a  judgment  from 
heaven  for  his  Bepublican  principlea,  he  said,  ''  In  my  blind- 
ness I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  who  regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion 
in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  Himself." 
In  1655  his  loss  of  sight  obliged  him  to  resign  his  office  as 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  In  1657  he  lost  hia 
second  wife  and  her  child,  and  on  September  3rd  the  following 
year  Cromwell  died  too.  Milton  thus  lost  his  chief  earthly 
fdend,  and  the  nation  lost  the  firm  hand  that  had  kept  its 
unruly  spirits  in  order.  The  Boyalists  soon  actively  employed 
themselves  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
indeed,  after  the  Protector's  death,  order,  law,  and  religion 
were  so  endangered,  that  many  of  those  who  had  but  little 
dGavour  to  expect  from  the  return  of  Charles  agreed  thereto. 
Milton,  dreading  a  return  of  tyranny,  continued  to  write  in 
fftTOur  of  a  free  Commonwealth ;  but  the  reaction  was  too 
viol^it  to  be  influenced  even  by  his  powerful  pen. 

Charles  II.  entered  London  in  triumph.  May  29th,  1660, 
and  Milton  wisely  withdrew  from  the  first  fury  of  the  perse* 
^mtora.  When  the  Act  of  Indemnity  waa  passed,  he  again 
Tentured  out,  but  having  been  excepted  from  the  Act,  he  waa 
taken  into  custody  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ha 
oonfinad  lor  Bye  months,  and  hia  chieii  i[K)\\^<^  ^cs€t& 
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were  bumod  by  iJbo  eommon  himgrman,  bat  be  irea  aoif  < 
wme  interfered  witb,  Miiton  bad  long  entertained  tbo  i 
writing  Bome  great  "work  wbieb  sbould  hand  down  bia 
to  posterity ;  mid  aocardlngly  in  16«>8  be  began  bis  '^  ParadiM 
Lost."  Tbifl  work  was  not  publLahed  till  1 667 ;  bTat  it  i&  almoil 
certain  that  it  bad  been  iiniiibed  for  two  years,  but  that  ita 
pnbbcation  had  been  delayed  by  tile  Great  Plagriie  and  Fir#  of 
London.  It  is  tbm  ^ork  that  bas  ^ven  !&Iilton  »o  just  a  titlft 
to  the  respect  and  reneration  of  posterity',  and  which  mnrks 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  tiie  irorld  ever  saw.  Above  a 
hundred  editions:ofr  ^' ParudieeiiLdi^^'  boTte  appeared,  it  has 
been  tran elated  into  nearly  every  l«nguago  of  Europe,  and 
learned  critica  from,  all  nations  bave  delighted  in  eiSLtolliiig  Ihm 
unrivaUed  productitm*  liespecting'  Milton^s  pwjtay,  MaioliulftT 
sayBj  "His  poetry  acts  lile  an  enchiuitment  Them  wouM 
eeem  at  fit  at  Bight  to  bono  more  in  bis  words  than  in  otlier 
word^.  But  they  EKO  words  of  enchantment.  No«ooner  ar^ 
tbey  pix^nouneed  tba^  the  past  is  pv^ent  and  the  dietaat  near. 
New  forms  of  beauty  Btait  into  osistenoei  and  ail  tbe  biiml- 
plates  of  the  momofijr  give  np  tbeir  dead." 

In  bia  youth  Milton  was  a^sconnted  cstiwueiy  handsome, 
and  while  a  student  at  Cambridge  bo  wm  called  ^ibe  Lady  of 
Obrist^s  College.  This  eomelincf^  be  i^etainod  tbroai^h  lifaL 
When  bbndnegs  restrained  hixsi  ^'om  takin^^  oih&f  exm^mmt 
be  bad  a  machine  to  swing  in^  and  h^  often  amtiied  bims^ 
with  playing  on  an  organ.  For  several  years  before  bia  dsalh 
he  suffered  greatly  from  attacks  of  gout.  In  the  ftun^fmer  trf* 
1674  tboae  attacks  became  moro  alarming,  and  ns  win  tea* 
^pproaebed  tt  betjame  evident  that  bis  end  was  drawing  near. 
Hu  was  Weil  uwar*  of  bis  condition,  but  bo  bofo  the  otovt 
painful  attacks  with  the  greatoit  fortitudo  and  resi^iation  to 
the  Divine  will.  H#  died  on  Simday,  Not^ember  Stb^  1(^74^  in 
his  66tb  year;  and  so  tranquil  was  bi«  departure,  tbat  bis 
attendants  were  unable  to  determine  the  hour  of  bis  deatb- 
He  was  buried  near  bis  father  in  the  ohaneel  of  Bt^  Gilei|  afc 
Cripplegato,     His  remama  t?«cb  it^Mo;^^  Ss^  lAiiB 
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la^e  concourse  of  people,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the 
most  distinguifihed  and  learned  men  in  London.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Milton,  '^  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
the  glory  of  English  literature,  the  champion  and  the  martyr 
of  English  liberty." 

W.  H. 


Beadino  a  French  work  the  other  day,  I  was  miioh  struck 
with  an  account  of  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  to  his  royal  master  and  the  court.  A  play 
had  been  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  €md  no  expense 
had  been  spared  in  providing  grand  and  imposing  decorations. 
The  vast  haU  in  which  the  performance  was  to  take  place 
was  crowded  by  a  most  brilliant  assemblage ;  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  age  were  there  to  do  honour  to  the  powerful 
prime  minister,  and  enjoy  his  magnificence.  The  large 
galleries  surroimding  the  hall  were  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  were  well  filled.  But  the  people  were  out  of  humour 
with  the  Cardinal,  and  they  would  not  be  pleased  with  his 
grandeur,  nor  applaud  his  play.  The  actors  ranted  and  joked 
in  vain ;  not  a  murmur  of  applause,  nor  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
rewarded  them.  The  sweetest  voices  warbled  for  nought.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  had  cast  a  spell  over  the  whole  company ; 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  charmers,  but  sat  in 
sullen  silence.  Bichelieu  was  excessively  annoyed;  ho 
had  calculated  on  the  impression  the  eclat  of  his  entertain- 
ment would  have  had  on  the  weak  mind  of  the  King  his 
master,  who  had  grown  somewhat  cold  to  him  of  la4»,  and  his 
oaloulations  seemed  about  to  be  disappointed.  Everything 
went  off  lamely:  the  actors  lost  their  spirits;  the  play 
dragged  heavily  on.    It  was  weary  work. 

Suddenly,  in  one  of  the  least  interesting  ports  of  the  play^  a 
comiDatian  was  viable  among  the  pu\>\i(^  m  ^Qdj^  %^a^T\KS^% 
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somo  nevs  pasned  like  iire  fffrm  motJih  to  moutli  *  tieo  fliiy 
appeared  eeized  with  afttdden  panic.  Thej  nwe;  Ihcgf 
applanded  till  the  hall  Tang  again ;  ih&j  waTed  tbdr  lufe 
and  handkerchiefs,  omd  shouted  for  joy. 

The  King  was  surprised ;  the  prime  zoinister  was  M- 
tonished;  the  courtiers  were  thimderstruck ;  the  aetoffi 
stood  aghast ! 

What  had  hsppen&d?  What  wtos  the  matter  P  HaH  the 
people^ s  admiration  for  liidielieu  and  hiB  magnificene©  been 
restrained  by  eonae  malignant  influence,  and  eudd^snly  ro* 
covering  itti  freedom,  burst  ofal*«U  at  once? 

No ;  but  a  pflle-h>okiiig  young  man,  somewhat  akabU^f 
dressed  in  thngy  black,  had  just  eomo  forward  to  am  noa^ 
cnpied  seat  in  the  trout  benchefl^  and  the  people,  Inattenliri  Id 
the  plftjt  bfltl  recognised  in  him  ComeiUe,  tha  amthor  «t 
"  The  Cid," 

Their  applause  Tra«  a  spont^nemie  tribute  to  G^fiiitK. 
Perhai^  -no  eartl^  influence  has  fto  powerful  n  tm^y  orer 
the  mindft  of  men  aa  Oeniuu.  Some  make  an  idol  of  B, 
and  worship  it  to  the  peril  of  their  souls ;  all  more  or  lasa 
aelniowl<*dge  ita  dominion.  It  eonfeErs  what  neither  wealth  aor 
power  can  bestow,  a  eort  of  iminttrtality,  ae  mw^  aa  mortal 
things  may  have.  It  is  the  anther  of  all  eriginahtj.  In* 
dustiy  IB  content  to  follow  diligently  in  tho  beati^ii  traek : 
Genius  points  to  nev  and  more  oonTement  paths.  Indnaiti^ 
had  itf^  E^tring^  of  paek-horaea,  its  rude  hridgei^  its  kfiad* 
looma^  its  laboriously  copied  Manuet-ripte,  its  well-worn  itMi^y 
its  vesneb  depending  for  motion  upon  the  6ckle  wiiNf : 
but  Genius  waves  a  magic  wand,  and  locomotiveo  tnke  tlitptr 
rapid  flight  over  th^  earth ;  light  and  gracefill  areiiep*  «i**^  t^** 
vaUeys  and  riverf ;  swam  pa  deat^lated  by  each  retumin^  t£ie 
are  reclaimed,  and  bloom  wit}i  rerdnre  ;  the  reesel  no  lottifl^g 
courts  tho  wind  or  lingers  for  the  tide,  for  a  mightier  p^i^^H 
urges  her  on  her  way ;  the  labor!  on  sly  inscribed  nuilliiaefipl 
diB  appears  before  the  prmting^press,  with  its  thonflanda  of 
perfect  copies ;  tho  giant  m^Aii^ifei  ^  ^mafML^  t^^JL  Viggawna  dk^  m 
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niiglity  motlTe  powor  in  our  factories ;  even  tke  Hgbtiimg  m 
preseed  into  our  service  as  a  messenger. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  fine  arts^  what  an  absolute 
mozEazch  Qenios  becomes  I  Literature,  paintings  muac,  scul^ 
tore,  are  its  offspring.  All  those  productions,  whioh  command 
the  admiration  of,  and  exercise  ajs  influence  oyer,  succeeding^ 
^nerations  of  mankind,  claim  Genius  for  their  pacreni. 

While  musing  on  this  subjaot  I  fell  inta  a  kind  of  reverie, 
and  closing  my  eyes,  a  picture  rose  before  me. 

The  prinoipal  figure  in  the  scene  was.  a  young  man  of 
eaptivating  appearance,  tall  and  commanding,  and  clad  in 
gncefnl  garments.  He  showed  in  all  his  looks  and  attitudes 
a  Xismarkable  fire  and  power,  whicL  indicated  a  rare  and 
original  mind.  He  held  a  wand  ia  his  hand,  whidi  he  waved 
ftOfBk  time  to  timte  with  an  imperioua  gesture;  As  he  did 
tMi,  wonderful  visions  peopled  the  air.  Now  a  face  of 
heavenly  beauty  beamed  for  a  moment  on  me  from  the 
olouds;  then  an  enchanting  landseape  passed  be&re  my  gaze ; 
next  a  noble  temple  reared  its  majestic  pr<^[>ortions  at  my 
feet,  and  rose  to  the  skies  in  matchless  beauty.  As  I  gazed 
and  admired,  a  locomotive  swept  by  me  swifter  than  the 
wind.  Occasionally  strains  of  wild  but  exquisite  music  came 
pealing  on  the  breeze.  For  a  time  I  was  delighted  with 
these  wonders ;  but  looking  at  the  young  man's  face,  whom 
I  now  understood  to  be  a  personification  of  Genius,  I  was 
euzprised  to  find  that  he  appeared  disappointed  and  dis- 
eatisfied.  While  wondering  how  the  author  of  so  many 
delicious  marvels  could  find  so  little  delight  in  them,  I  tiumed 
again  to  regard  them ;  but  lo !  they  had  all  melted  away  like  a 
eummer  cloud.  I  could  now  understand  their  author's  dis- 
pleasure, and  united  with  him  in  lamenting  so  sad  a 
•pectade. 

At  this  moment  a  common-place,  steady-looking  old  gen- 
fleman,  whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  came  forward  and 
made  some  appeal  to  Genius.  At  first  the  handsome  youth 
treated  him    Trith  indififorenco,   aul   ap^.ctxx^vl  \ixV^\iV  ^i;^^ 
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producing  faircrj  btit  alas  t  aa  fading  ecenes.  The  old  gentle- 
man again  pressed  for  a  hearing- ;  and  drairing  near,  I  heard 
him  say  hw  namo  was  Indus  try,  and  offier  to  aasbt  Gemus  in 
making  his  crf^aiions  truly  valuabk,  by  tumiug  his  aiiy 
visions  into  solid  realities.  For  a  time  Genius  would  liaidly 
listen  to  liia  humble  adTiBer  \  but  seeing  that  his  utrnget 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  that  all  his  bright  foncoptiDna  left  no 
Iruit  bfjkiudj  ho  gave  the  old  gentlemau  leave  to  do  hia  best. 

Indus^tij  sot  to  work  irith  alacrity.,  Hg  careMlj  sketched  mm 
of  the  visions  of  Genius,  then  proceeded  to  reproduce  it  tn 
lasting  materials  j  but  his  work  wuh  alow,  and  bis  success 
doubtfid,  Tho  iirgt  reoliiy  sctarcely  approadietl  in  beauty  tb© 
porfeetioii  of  tho  ideal,  and  Genius  in  a  rage  destji^yed 
bis  helpers  labour,  at  a  blow,  JJothing  daunted,  ludnstiy 
set  to  work  again,  and  produced  a  superior  model.  G^eulus^ 
however,  still  grumbled,  and  his  patient  conipanioii  made 
a  third  attempt.  This  time  tjie  beauty  of  the  ideal  wai^ 
Teproduc^^d,  and  Genitis  rejoiced  to  see  one  of  his  bright 
visions  no  longer  fading.  From  that  moment  he  resolved  on 
a  connectiou  with  his  worthy  old  friend ;  so  t!i^  ahook  hauds^ 
and  entered  into  partuerahip,  and  thej  are  doing  Weil 
together  to  tlus  d^y*  A.  H*  L* 
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law  of  veracity  is  ab^lutdy  noc^ewrjrlo  ow  hmppineiu*  Wi^tn  wo  Ui  I 
either  oiir  fe(:fluig  of  obligation  to  t@Ll  the  truLli^  or  our  dispcidlticJtL  to 
locoiv©  aM  truth  M'hutPi-or  is  told  to  uji,  thet-o  ^otiJiI  hI  cmc*»  l)v  um  tn*!  tn 
ull  is^icnco  Hud  iill  knowlodfj^,  bt?yond  tliuti«%idi  ti^tny  man  "httd 

by  his  own  perfionttl  obaervation  flod  *ip€ri<*nce.     Nu  ibmi  **oi;il4i  ^^ 

by  ihu  diacovcritis  of  ]ii*  contt^mpora^netf,  iflnch  \iofm  by  th«i  diaooirtaifa  itf 
tliQQG  men  who  havu  goni^  before  him,  Laug^ati.^  w<»uld  bo  u«eibjB%  and 
w©  ahoulii  bo  biit  little  removed  from  tho  brutes,  Erory  wif*  mttit  htf 
awnre,  upon  ihc  i»lj^'ht0fit  roflectioUj  that  a  commTimty  of  cjutim  Ikn 
tould  not  ^jcist  in  A  fltato  of  socioty*  Tho  effect*  of  aunh  a  ttJtttoc  of 
conduct  upon  tlip  ^holo  show  lu  t^  hat  is  the  ^"111  d  ih«  Ctott^  in  tSi» 
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THE  STICKLE-BAGK. 

Lbt  us  introduce  this  old  acquaintaiKje  witli  all  the  honours — 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  deserves  them — under  his  scientific  name 
Gasterosteus,  literally,  bony-hellied,  from  two  Greek  words, 
gaster  the  heUy,  and  osteon  a  bbne.  Though  small  and 
apparently  insignificant,  the  Gasterostei  are  amongst  the  most 
interesting,  at  least  to  the  naturalist,  of  all  our  pond  and  river 
inhabitants,  exhibiting  in  their  diminutive  forms  a  very  consi- 
derable amount  of  courage,  capacity,  and  even  affection.  If 
the  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  water,  the  Stickle-back  is  certainly 
its  knight-errant:  how,  witli  sheathed  weapons,  and  glittering 
in  green  and  purple,  he  tenderly  woos  the  object  of  his  devo- 
tion, or,  armed  cap-d-pie,  patrols  a  watchful  sentinel  before 
her  bower;  now,  bristling  with  spines,  he  fiercely  disputes 
the  possession  of  a  favourite  nook,  or  charges  through  the 
liquid  plains  in  seiarch  of  other  Stickle-backs  as  pugnacious 
and  more  penetrable  than  himself. 

The  movements  of  these  gentry  in  confinement  are  thus 
described.  When  a  few  are  first  turned  in  they  swim  about 
in  a  shoal,  apparently  exploHng  their  new  habitation.  Suddenl}* 
one  will  take  possession  of  a  particular  comer  of  the  tub,  and 
will  instantly  commenoe  an  attack  on  his  companions,  and  if 
his  sway  is  opposed  a  regtdd,r  and  furious  battle  ensues.  The 
two  combatants  swim  round  and  round  each  other  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  biting  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  each  other 
with  their  spines,  which  on  these  occasions  are  projected.  When 
at  last  one  submits,  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  conqueror  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  who  in  the  most  imrelenting  way  chases 
his  rival  from  one  part  of  the  tub  to  another  until  fairly 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  During  these  combats  the  colours 
of  both  belligerents  undergo  a  marked  and  QfTtc^x^t^asxfist:^ 
ciluuig^/  iih(me  of  the  victor  becoming  a  dee^^  onmBoncLOTL^^ 
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boUjj  and  green  on  the  back,  and  the  Tanqiiiehed  loeiiig  both 
his  hrilliancj  imd  his  spiritg  together.  Only,  however,  the 
male  ^sh  ib  given  to  thi^  warBire :  tlio  females  are  paciiicr  imd 
never  assume  the  brilliant  colotuB  of  the  male.  The  pike  ajid 
Stickle- back  families  are  not  on  Msndly  tenns ;  the  hig  Esh 
hoMe  the  Httla  one  Ln  abominatLon;  and  the  yoimg  pikeo  often 
hud,  it  i^  @aidf  t^  Stickle- back  to  be  a  very  impkaaoat  momL 
Grow  ing  pikes  no  sooner  find  that  thej  have  largo  mouilu  and 
craving  etomaclis  than  they  look  about  them  to  fill  the  <me 
and  satisfy  the  other*  Tho  Stickle-backsp  obserring  the  gaping 
foo  ttdvauciing  Qgainj?t  them,  prepare  for  tbe  encoimter  by 
bristling  up  their  Hpines  in  iu&titii^Te  readxAEBs  tii  stick  in  Im 
throat,  instead  of ,  as  he  supposeSt  &^^E  ^Qoothly  do^nm  inio 
his  stomach*  This  inductea  a  difia^n^veablo  cJioking  diaeaiie,  by 
means  whereof  many  a  promlisig  yoimg  jaok  la  eat  off* 

Alfection  c^an  hardly  be  eg^ocited,  on®  would  suppose^  in  m 
Gah  I  but  the  Stickle^bfu^k  not  only  diaplaya  oooaldsrable  iretgtttd 
in  the  rearing  of  hii  progeny,  but  eyon  builda  a  noat  for  tkair 
reception,  Some  species  constiniot  their  neats  on  th^  aoU  ^ 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  or  riviUet,  irhilo  othe<rs  select  for  the  aHi 
of  the  building  the  broad  loaree  or  tibrous  roots  of  aqu&tie 
plants*  The  former  kinds  build  ne&ts  in  shape  aomewhat  Hke 
nioleljillS|  while  the  nest  of  the  latter  resenibl^  R  miiif  or  tll0 
nest  of  a  wren.  About  May^  or  a  little  later,  the  niiUe  ooiit- 
meneea  opera tioiiB  by  collecting  in  a  convenient  place  «  qaan* 
tity  of  grasB  stalks,  wiry  water^^jnoaaea^  and  other  EbfOHB 
inattor,  -which  he  cements  with  the  muotis  -w'hich  t+xudes  hmm 
his  skin.  In  other  species  the  foundadon  is  iiaii&%  loiit  of 
straws  having  their  ends  oarafiillj  tacked  into  tbe  gravi^. 
Other  straws  are  laid  across ^  and  similarly  secur^  by  the  Eih 
placing  hi8  snoat  on  the  end  of  each  ^raw^  and  then  imitiig 
his  body  vertically  so  as  to  preas  it  down,  Confervfe  and  mmk- 
like  are  then  woven  into  a  luaes  above ^  through  whusb  tbt' 
water  can  have  ^ee  passage*  This  enclo^ds  a  doiii6-ltl£<> 
hollow  chamber,  and  on  the  top  a  small  round  hola  is  liA|  tile 

od^B8  of  which    aX6   str^l^f^^^'^'^^  kq^  Tcwwi^^ed.  «ff -liv  ibwhVfiii^ 
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in  the  loose  fibres ;  while  every  now  and  then  the  arohitoct 
pauses  in  his  work  and  horers  over  the  nest,  agitating  the  water 
'With  his  fins  as  if  to  try  the  stability  of  the  structnve.  This 
labour  oompleted,  the  builder  starts  on  a  courting  expedition^ 
and  having  ohosen  his  lady-love,  brings  her  home  to  his 
bower.  When  the  eggs  are  deposited  a  period  of  great 
paternal  anxiety  begins.  The  jealous  guardian  takes  up  his 
position,  not  even  suffering  the  female  fish  to  interfere  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  family.  In  one  instance,  when 
all  this  was  watched  in  a  tank  by  Mr.  Warrington,  the  malo 
guardian  moved  continually  across  the  dear  surrounding 
space  in  every  direction ;  and  his  vigilance  was  greatly  tasked,, 
for  other  fish  in  the  tank  larger  than  himself  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  the  young  brood  to  a  premature  and  early 
death.  The  little  creature  however  drove  them  all  off,  seizings 
their  fins  and  striking  furiously  at  their  heads  and  eyes.  As^ 
the  young  fry  gained  size  and  strength  they  were,  inclined  to 
stray,  but  their  watchful  parent  constantly  brought  the  strag- 
glers back  within  the  allotted  precincts^  During  the  nesting 
season  the  male  fish  is  very  beautiful :  the  eye  of  a  resplen- 
dent green,  with  metallic  lustre ;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat 
and  body  bright  crimson,  and  the  back  ash  green ;  the  colours 
glowing  as  if  lighted  up  by  an  internal  heat. 

The  Stickle-backs  feed  usually  upon  grubs  of  all  sorts,  small 
insects,  and  other  minute  creatures.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  voracity,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  species  of  fish  which, 
without  hook  or  snare,  will  sufier  themselvca  to  be  taken 
rather  than  resign  their  prey. 

The  Stickle-back  is  very  generally  distributed  not  only  in  the 
rivers  of  England,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  pos- 
sesses the  remarkaUe  faculty  of  living  indifferently  in  fresh 
and  salt,  nmning  and  stagnant  waters.  Their  numbers  are^ 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  have  (according  to  Pennant)  enabled 
a  Lincolnshire  labourer  to  earn  four  shillings  a  day  during  a 
considerable  period  by  catching  and  seUihg  them  at  the  rati^<^€ 
a .  lial^pennj  a  busheJ^^the  fish  in  this  caae  \>^xiii^  a^hk^  ^^sc^ 
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inTHieBTO  HATH  TUX  LOED   HEI^PED   UBJ 


mEmure.  In  cloeing  this  ptiper^  the  materials  for  wliidi  am 
uiHinly  feathered  from  Mr,  Penn ell's  receot  work,  **  The  Ang^Ler 
Kiituraliet,  ^'  we  would  rem  ember » while  regarding  the  wandeafial 
inetinots  of  this  mmute  creature,  that  marvelloujs  wisdom  asd 
goodness  whloh  are  pver  all  the  works  of  our  Almigh^^  Fat 
haad. 


"fjHMo  Uii  tbe  Korb  ftlpei)  m," 


E'K^*  imtil  now  \ 

Througli  cVjyt46,m^  t(^,,|,^ 
K'en  until  noWj 


Ts  it  not  true  f 


E*onantil^o>v:  ,,.mh     . 

O  days  long  ^one, , 
^VlmldoyetoU?       *' 

Ke*er  left  forlorn,  ' 
Uut  flf'en  'till  now: 
"VyUJWjf'tw  well     i  ^, 

E'cti  until  notv-! 

O  iliLrk,  dcLrk  dayii 
llavo  ya  &  voicii? 

Yofl  ;  through  dw^k  vvijy^ 
J^*cn  until  now,      '    T" 

ir  L 

K'on  until  now  I.  *      .  , 
O  midnight  gloorii; 

What  of  thiitehoitrF 
Across  the  tombv 

E*en  usitil  now, 

The  hand  of  powior, 

1 1' ' 

E*en  untU  now  i 

Through  aotrow,  Hin, 
The  hiind  hath  held. 

God's  Foica  within, 


'\  * 


E'en  until  now, 
The  fltoim  hath  quelled. 
'♦Ji     • 

E'en  until  now : 
0  Ktill,  small  TOiee, 

0  Voiefl  of  IctTe^ 

'  WMt  mu^u  choici/y 
^  E'en  until  HOTS", 
I .  ^{^pface  from  AhoTe* 

k'*n  TiBtil  now  1 

O  d&ys  of  joy 
WTiatof  thy  roiithP 

Pi^ifiO  shouJd  employ 
KvGT  fn>TO  now 
Thn  time  of  earth. 

E*cn  until  now  L 

No  promi^s  fails, 
Sol  min^  not  one  J 

'  Fjtith  still  preTttilfi : 
,  K'vn  utttil  now 

1  a  victory  wow- 
E'en  nniil  nowt 

O  ]ove  Divino, 
Kept  by  thy  power^ 

Stilly  stOl  to  shine 
Evf?T  from  now, 
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"  Reffist  the  doril,  and  ho  will  fleo  from  you.** — Jawb8  It.  7. 

"Then  did  Christian  draw,  for  lie  saw  it  was  time  to  bestir 
him ;  and  ApoUyon  so  fast  made  at  liim,  throwing  darts 
as  thick  as  hail ;  by  the  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
Christian  could  do  to  avoid  it,  ApoUyon  wounded  him  in 
his  head,  his  hand,  and  foot.  This  made  Christian  give 
a  little  back :  ApoUyon,  therefore,  foUowed  his  work  amain, 
and  Christian  again  took  courage,  and  resisted  as  manfuUy  as 
he  coidd.  This  sore  combat  lasted  for  about  half  a  day,  even 
tlU  Christian  was  almost  spent ;  you  must  know  that  Christian, 
by  reason  of  his  wounds,  must  needs  grow  weaker  and 
weaker.  Then  ApoUyon,  espying  his  opportunity,  began 
to  gather  up  close  to  Christian,  and,  wrestling  with  him,  gave 
him  a  dreadful  fall,  and  with  that  Christian's  sword  flew  out 
of  his  hand.  Then  said  ApoUyon,  I  am  sure  of.  thee  now ; 
and  with  that  he  had  almost  pressed  him  to  death,  so  that 
Christian  began  to  despair  of  Kfe.  But  as  God  would  have  it, 
whUe  ApoUyon  was  fetching  his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a 
fuU  end  of  this  good  man.  Christian  nimbly  reached  out 
his  hand  for  his  sword,  and  caught  it,  saying,  Eejoice  not 
against  me,  0  mine  enemy !  when  I  faU  I  shaU  arise ;  and 
with  that  gave  him  a  deadly  thrust,  which  made  him  give 
back  as  one  that  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  Christian 
]>erceiving  that,  made  at  him  again,  saying.  Nay  ;  in  aU  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  loved 
us.  And  with  tli  r,t  ApoUyon  spread  forth  his  dragon's  wings 
and  sped  him  aw.    ,  that  Christian  saw  him  no  more." 

Bunyan^a  ^^  PilgrMs  Progress,^^ 
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Strip hirt  ^lustions  for  Smpture  |lenbtrs. 

9.  Isf  I  Bam.  i  9,  mention  la  mada  dt  the  templa  of  th©  Lord;  «3id 
from  ver*  3  this  must  have  bcpo  at  Bhiloh>     WhM  temple  ib  mijant  ? 

10.  *'  The  pnortitig  of  hia  horsta  waa  heard  from  Dau,"  Jor*  viii.  16. 
Whose  hoTsea  were  these,  aad  t^  what  pkco  could  the  snorting  be  heard! 

11.  Mention  tht^  fir^jt  "  piophot*'  and  the  first  **aetfr"  io  Uxp  Bihle, 

12.  Thfl  book  of  JiiahcT  is  twice  mentiottod  m  the  BihltJ.    Where  BhaH 
wc  finil  the  roferencw  P 


l^riibnutital  #iusfioM, 


7.  TiTE  Heditcrmneaa  covt^m  about  uiniEiun  square  mHos.  Jl  tlil»e«t 
woro  of  a  ciretLliu-  jsh&p^,  whjit  wnuld  be  iU  diun^ter  ? 

S.  The  total  ares  of  tho  Britifih  empire  k  eight  million*  of  sqiurff 
milra*  Of  this  area  the  British  ialca  contain  3-200thai,  snd  the  BriliAh 
dependeDcioa  in  Europ*  3-2(>tOO0thfl»    What  ia  ih^  area  of  e*ch  f 

S.  In  1859  the  NationAl  Dobt  amounted  to  £SO6,07S,554.     Wh«t 
bo  tho  fTiniinl  amoujlt  of  intiirefit  at  £3  per  osini.  If 
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^nsttifr^  fo  Strip  tun  63iiestv0ns  (Jfebr^ntj), 

5*  Paul,  m  writiTig  to  the  ColossiaiiB  (tr*  16),  refers  tfj  an  epUtIc  whkb 
hu  Imd  prerioualy  acnt  to  Laodieeo. 

G.  If  wo  read  2  8iim.  x%'.  27,  and  thoa  2  SuXL.  xix.  IS,  V«  thtfll  «ttt  Iblfc 
nono  of  Ahsalom'a  childrt^n  surriyed  hum. 

7.  In  Jot,  %x\L  17^20,  th?  elders  did  not  pefer  to  tho  cos^  ef  tJf^ 
4it  all ;  hut  the  sacr^  historifm,  haring  mentioned  the  ca^a  C^f  Jtatamiihi 
flA^TBp  vereo  20,  **  Thetro  wa;^  also  &  in^m.*''  WhHher  h&  wuai  !&  lrU9  ^ 
ialse  prophet  tho  Bihle  doe^i  not  Etkf. 

B.  The  word  "  Wi*nch  "  c^ucura  only  in  2  Sam,  xirii.  17. 


^nstotrs  to  ^riibnttftral  C^ucbI        ( jftbrutirK). 

4.  At  the  battle  of  the  Ahna  the  Busflinn  army  or^ntained  60^0(^0  mm  J 
the  Engliflh,  2(j,»>00  ;  the  French^  21jU00 ;  and  that  of  tho  Turkic  7,000. 

5*  A  cord  285  67  feet  long  would  reach  from  the  top  of  the  MosilSllisit 
to  the  place  whcro  the  Great  Fire  of  London  orig-inated. 

6.  Tho  coloured  population  of  l$mf  ZealAnd  in  IS&O  namhortKl  S^, 
snd  the  white  popul&tiQn  0^,^112. 
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%  ]^nmhk  S^l^xnt. 


I  HAT  place  is  this  ?"  '*  Brading,  air ;  the  oldest 
town  and  church  in  the  island.  Most  people 
stop  here  to  visit  little  Jane's  grave,  sir."  Such 
was  the  brief  conversation  between  the  writer 
of  this  article  and  the  driver  of  a  hired  car- 
riage during  a  flying  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
AVight,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Now 
Brading  Church  and  little  Jane's  grave  were 
no  novelties  to  us,  though  they  may  probably 
be  so  to  some  of  oilr  readers ;  for  among  the 
fdw  books  to  which  access  could  be  had  in  our 
youthful  days  was  Legh  Bichmond's  "  Annals  of 
the  Poor;"  and  **The  Dairyman's  Daughter," 
and  **The  Young  Cottager,"  were  familiar  in 
our  ears  as  household  words.  In  this  book- 
making  and  book-reading  age  many  goodly 
histories  are  within  the  reach  of  the  young;  but  then 
such  records  were  comparatively  scarce.  So,  bidding  the 
ooachman  stop  at  the  churchyard  gate,  we  did  what  well-nigh 
all  visitors  to  the  island  do,  sauntered  up  the  path  by  the  side 
of  the  church,  and  soon  found  ourselves  conning  over  the  well- 
remembered  epitaph, — 

**  Ye  ^sriio  the  power  of  God  delight  to  trace, 
And  maik  with  joy  each  moniunent  of  grace, 
Tread  lightly  o'er  thia  grave  as  je  explore 
The  short  and  simplo  annaLs  of  the  poor. 
A  child  reposes  underneath  this  sod, 
A  child  to  memory  dear,  and  dear  to  €h>d. 
Rejoice,  yet  shed  the  sympathizing  tear : 
Jane,  the  young  cottager,  lies  buried  hero." 

These   simple    lines,    engraved    upon  a  plain    headstone 
diadowing  a  grassy  hillock,  tell  of  one  wko,  "beVn^  ^^^^^  >(^):»& 
jBkape&kB  to  tboueandB,  and  whose  Simple  etorj  oi  ^SoSA-^^Stfe 


trvist  in  a  crucifietl  Eedef^mer  lias  ebec*red  maa^  ft  pftrent^  Sf 
yrell  m  mHuenced  many  a  littl©  on©  in  Uae  cultivation  of  likd 
prt^cirnie  faith.  Let  ub  try  briefly  ta  teeoimt  th^  feir  facte  of 
her  history,  hoping  thus  to  direct  you  to  the  «?h>qtient  aiimt- 
tion  of  her  short  life,  as  giv^i  in  the  Il#V.  Legk  liichmond*s 
"Annals  of  the  PoOT," 

In  tho  lieginning  of  thii  centtiiy  tluft  godly  man  liad  diai^ 
of  tlie  parish  of  Bradiiig- ;  and  he  tells  ns  that  tlie  memory  of 
the  young  cottnger  was  fipedally  endeared  to  him  from  tlie 
lirciumstfinoe  of  her  homg  Lie  fi.r&t*hom  tihild  ia  th«  mmiitiy 
c^f  the  Gospeh  Ho  had  a  pleasant  practioe  of  getting  tho 
tlitldrcn  of  hie  pnrifili  together  on  Saturday  aflemoons  to 
histnict  them,  whon  they  ueecl  to  read,  repeal  catcrhisiafi, 
ppalms,  h^Tnns,  and  portions  of  Scripture,  The  parsonago 
fldjomed  the  diurchyard ;  its  gardcm  being  only  sejvarated  hy 
a  fenue  from  the  place  inhere  lay  the  mortal  romaina  of 
t  JjouHamla  who,  fvom  age  to  nge^j  in  their  different  generationsy 
li:id  he^n  fiuccessively  committed  to  the  gi^are*  Here  ho  Trould 
Hit  and  talk  with  themj  examining  tliem  upon  the  gnl>ject  of 
their  lesBouB,  and  telling  them  of  God,  and  Ohrifttj  and  hearen. 
8ometimeFi  h©  ivouM  *?end  tliem  to  thr  viiriou*  K^toneit  whieh 
etocid  at  the  head  of  the  grares,  and  hid  tliem  loam  the 
ojiitnphs  iiiserihed  upon  them  ;  a  strap j^e  book  from  which  to 
leaiTi,  yet  one  which  God  ea^  fit  greatly  to  bltM§a*  Amoagit 
hi^  little  Bcholara  was  one^  a  ^rl  about  twelYe  years  old^ 
noficeahlo  only  for  her  rotinn^  disposition  and  th#  regtdari^ 
T\  ith  which  she  attended  this  Saturday  afternoon  daas.  Oo0 
tinug  only  seemed  to  call  her  back  Tiridly  to  bet  t<':idifix*a 
niemory,  when,  after  a  short  while»  sihe  was  taken  rm-y  ill  aiwL 
lie  %vae  summoned  to  vi&it  her.  Being  then  remindady  he 
jTcfinected  having  sent  her  to  learn  a  partiooli^  c^jiitapb^ 
oue  peril  aps  not  unknown  to  the  roadt^r  ;— 


"  ForETjve,  hle?:t  fihade^  th<i  tnbntarr  tens 
Thnt  mouTTJS  tby  eiit  fr&m  a  wiarM  tikr*  thi** 

.  Forgive  the  ynsh  Umt  waitld  hnY^  k^ai  ttuM  horc^ 
And  elayed  iliy  ™«^"«*tt  ^'^  *v»  *i^y^i^  vsu* 
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A  HUMBLE   8HEINE.  125 

No  more  confined  to  grov'ling  scenes  of  night, 
No  more  a  tenant  i)ent  in  mort:il  cLay ; 
Now  should  we  ruther  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 
And  trace  thy  joumoy  to  the  realms  of  day." 

She  returned,  having  accomplished  her  appointed  task,  but 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  an  adjoining  inscription  which  sho 
liked  better,  and  which  she  also  repeated  : — 

"  It  must  bo  so :  our  father  Adam's  fall 
And  disobedience  brought  this  lot  on  all : 
All  die  in  him.    But  hopeless  should  we  be. 
Blest  Revelation !  were  it  not  for  thee. 
Hail,  glorious  Gospel !  heavenly  light,  whereby 
We  live  with  comfort,  and  with  comfort  die  ; 
iVnd  view,  beyond  this  gloomy  scene  the  tomb, 
A  life  of  endless  happiness  to  come." 

You  will  see  this  is  not  such  good  poetry  as  the  other ;  but 
this  httle  one,  as  it  came  out  afterwards,  had  been  troubled  in 
her  mind  about  her  sinful  condition.  She  felt  she  was  not 
living  in  comfort,  and  so  could  not  hope  to  die  in  comfort  if 
death  were  near :  a  stranger  at  this  time  to  the  glorious 
Gospel,  the  heavenly  light,  though  a  learner  in  the  school 
of  Christ.     The  two  lines  beginning, — 

"  Hail,  glorious  Gospel  I " 

set  her  thinking.  She  wished  that  glorious  Gospel  was  hers, 
and  it  seemed  to  her,  after  a  while,  as  if  she  could  think  it 
would  be  so ;  and  so,  step  after  step,  God's  Spirit  led  her  on 
until  she  felt  the  glorious  Gospel  to  be  indeed  good  news  to 
her. 

The  home  of  this  young  disciple  was  not  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  these  Divine  principles  :  her  parents  were  not  only 
ignorant,  but  opposed  to  religion,  making  game  of  her  for 
reading  her  Bible,  and  causing  her  much  grief  by  their 
profanity. 

Some  fifteen  months  after  little  Jane's  &refe  «5^^«ct^s!L^^  ^H» 
£be  Saturday  school  the  good  dergymaix  ixnaa^^  Vet  is«vs^ 


her  accustomed  place,  but  fbr  two  or  iksm  wfioks  did 
make  anj  particailar  inquiry  abont  her. 

At  lafit  a  poor  old  woman  m  tUo  village  came  and  aski 
liim  if  he  had  not  missed  her,  and  infurmed  him  that  sh©  wi 
ill  and  not  likely  to  recover,  and  ^^hod  much  to 
Of  course  he  T^ent,  He  ft>und  her  dwelling  to  he  of 
humblt?st  kind,  standing  against  a  high  bank  of  i^arth 
formed  a  sort  of  garden  round  it  (you  may  see  it  wlitm  ; 
that  way,  for  it  is  etiU  pointed  out) ;  and  there, 
again,  duiing  her  some  what  pfoliftotod  iUnesB,  he  held  s^i 
Tevorcnt  convci^e  with  her,  her  fmc?o  lighting  up  with  pleasuvi 
when  sho  heard  Ms  yoice  ;  he  sometimes  teaching  her,  but 
more  frequently  beings  tlie  instructor,  giTing  lum  aiich  sweet 
cheering  lessons  of  the  power  and  love  of  God,  as  tilled  hin 
with  delight,  and  greatly  enoonraged  him  in  his  work  foi 
years.  Blessed  companionship !  in  which  difference  of  u\ 
and  station  and  out^^ard  character  were  forgotten  in 
greater  Presence,  irhich  made  this  humble  chamber  ni 
other  than  tlie  house  of  God  and  the  gat^  of  heaven  to  th«£ 
ioulg.  And  so,  day  by  day,  the  little  flowret  faUed^  hep  fiiith 
strength ening  mor©  and  more,  until  the  pearly  gates  opened 
to  her  and  fehe  passed  to  her  rest.  I  cannot  in  this  ahi 
paper  tell  you  the  pleasant  talk  they  had  together, 
show  you  her  deep  im:siety  for  the  salvation  of  those  vJ 
ware  about  hor  of  which  her  biographer  so  touchingly 
but  can  only  direct  you  to  what  is  perhaps  now  a  eamotrl 
forgotten  book  among  tlie  youngs  and  pray  that  yon  and  I, 
when  we  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  ahadow  of  death, 
may  have  Christ  as  near  to  ns,  and  enjoy  equal  peace, 


one  iij  oitber  duiiig  or  dcaiigiikig  a  ndj^iiief.    Its  Hm  h  guilt  ot  Ql* ^ 

orerrun  with  the  jaundice  tuk 
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AUSTllAUA. 

The  continent  of  Australia  contains  abont  three  millionB 
of  square  miles,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
Europe.  Its  existence  has  been  known  to  Europeans  for  above 
2oO  years,  though  whether  tlie  honour  of  being  the  first  dis- 
coverers belongs  to  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese  has  been  oflken 
questioned.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  were 
certainly  the  chief  explorers,  and  many  places  on  or  near  the 
coast  bear  the  name  of  those  who  discovered  them:  Dirk 
Hartog's  Island,  Nuyt's  Archipelago,  De  Witt's  Land,  the 
Ordf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Tasmania,  are  well-known  instances. 
The  English  did  not  explore  any  part  of  Australia  till  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  when  Dampier  examined  some  part 
of  the  coast,  but  made  no  new  discoveries-  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  country  in  1770,  and  discovered  Botany  Bay,  which 
he  so  called  from  the  proftision  and  beauly  of  its  flowers. 
Bass,  Flinders,  Grant,  and  many  others"  followed,  and  nearly 
all  over  the  continent  such  names  as  Bass'  Straits,  Flinder's 
Land,  Grant's  Land,  Oxley  District,  &c.,  are  foux^.  These 
enterprising  men,  however,  only  explored  the  counllry  imme- 
^liately  adjoining  the  coast,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  mterior 
is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  colonists  themselves. 

Great  Britain  possesses  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent,  and 
is  ,the  only  nation  that  has  planted  any  settlements  there. 
From  the  fact  that  successive  arrivals  of  colonists  found  it 
convenient  to  remain  near  the  coast,  and  from  the  frirther  &ct 
that  all  reports  of  the  interior  were  of  a  disheartening  cha- 
zaoter,  all  our  settlements  are  on  the  coast.  These  wte  now 
six  in  number ;  the  earliest.  New  South  Wales,  having  been 
eatablttiied  m  1798.  For  above  fifty  years  preceding^  tiie 
Jbnfirieaii  War  of  Independence,  our  enminal&  l^'^«ei^\sQs&ab- 
pgtatBAmenM;  bntwlienthat  eoimtry^aaVM^^o'Si&^^^vcA 


a  penal  settloment  Trns  Ibnncd  in  Au^jtralla*  TLo  first  com- 
pany of  convietB  pent  tkere  conjsiBted  of  558  men  (ind  ^1* 
worn  on.  Two  hundred  soldi  ere,  Trith  their  wi^ea  and  ohildren^ 
tic(?ompanied  thorn,  the  whole  formmg  a  f!i^et  of  eleYcn  ship. 
They  left  SxiUhead  on  13tli  Moy,  17S7,  and  landed  near 
Botany  Bay  on  30th  Januaiyj  1788.  The  tulprita  wem  em- 
ployed in  Tarious  public  i^orks,  Bueh  as  clearing  mounlttilli 
passes,  malting  roads,  hiying-  out  fai'ins,  erecting  goT^HM^^ 
Luilding-***^  &c. 

When  colonists  began  to  multiplyj  and  labour  was  greatljf 
needed,  the  mnignmeiit  system  Tas  introduced,  bj'  which  con- 
vittfl  became  the  farm-aervfints  of  the  eettlera,  and  reeelTedp 
from  them  boardj  lodging,  fmd  sometimes  wages.  This  psrac^ 
lice  was  continued  till  the  oonvicta  and  their  descendants 
becftme  so  numerous,  tliat  society  was  gi^eatly  injured,  and  tha 
cgloni&ta  declared  that  morals  were  comiptfd  by  them. 
They  requested  the  Guvemnient  of  England  not  to  continue  % 
practice  which  ^as  to  them  so  oilensive  and  injurious,  Theij: 
retjuost  was  t'omi>lied  with  in  1S40,  and  since  that  time  Kew 
South  Wales  has  supplied  its  own  labour-market- 
Western  Australia,  or  Swan  Eivor,  has  never  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  other  settlementB*  No  gold-fields  have  bees 
discovered ;  no  special  feiHility  of  the  soil  tempts  ogricultiirigts ; 
sheep  and  cattle  farmers  have  heard  of  no  peeuhar  advantogo 
that  the  colony  offers;  and  consequently  the  most  Uiefol 
emigrants  have  seldom  chosen  to  settle  there*  It  web  estab- 
lished in  1829,  and  its  area  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
settlement;  yet  in  popidation^  revenue,  and  commerce,  it  13 ^ 
far  inferior  to  any.  iVfter  an  existence  oi  twenty  years, 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  free  labourer,  they 
requested  England  to  supply  them  with  convicts.  In  1849, 
therefore,  transportation  to  Western  Australia  began^  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  other  colomsts,  who  maintained  tliat 
their  criminal  population  received  constant  accessions  frftm 
the  Swan  Hiver  settlement,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting  escape.    A  long  ani  kq^qm^  itejsadsi  Usa  oohmials 
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have  had  about  the  matter,  and  the  residt  seems  likely  to  be, 
that  Western  Australia  will  have  to  give  up  its  questionable 
privilege. 

Victoria  is  only  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  its  population  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  set- 
tlements together,  while  its  revenue  and  commerce  far  surpass 
them.  Convicts  from  England  never  formed  part  of  their 
population.  South  Australia  was  established  in  1836,  and  on 
the  whole  has  had  a  prosperous  course.  It  is  nearly  one-fifth 
larger  than  New  South  Wales,  but  its  commercial  returns  are 
altogether  inferior.  It  stands,  however,  third  in  importance 
among  Australian  colonies,  and,  like  Yietoria,  boasts  of  never 
having  been  a  penal  settlement.  The  youngest  colony  of 
Australia  is  Queensland,  which  was  separated  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  began  an  independent  existence,  on  4th  December, 
1 859.  It  is  already  a  very  thriving  settlement :  sheep-farmers 
and  cotton-cultivators  are  flocking  there  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  it  seems  likely  to  become  a  most  prosperous  station. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Northern  Australia  a  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1849  called  Port  Essington;  but  as  the  situation 
was  foimd  to  be  unhealthy  the  station  was  abandoned.  The 
only  colony  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  Tasmania,  formerly 
called  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  began  as  a  penal  settlement 
in  1803,  and  continued  to  receive  convicts  longer  than  any 
other  station,  except  Western  Australia.  In  area  it  is  much 
smaller  than  any  other  colony  ;  but  in  population,  revenue, 
exports,  and  imports,  it  is  only  surpassed  by  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  general  opinion  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  was  most  unfavourable.  Several 
rivers  had  been  found  having  a  course  towards  the  interior, 
but  which,  when  followed,  lost  themselves  in  immense 
marshes ;  no  large  river  had  been  found  with  an  outlet  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  general  belief  was,  that  the  interior  contained 
an  immense  inland  sea.  This  opinion  "waa  ena.\ftT\aArL'^^  *S^ 
1845,   when  Captain  Sturt  jfeturned  iroTn  Taia  ^iL-^'Ot^i.^Qi^^. 
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He  entirely  diBpelled  tlie  idea  af  an  Inland  saa,  and  subiti- 
tuted  that  q£  an  inland  desert,  **oaiiidfltmg  of  eand  ridgM 
perfectly  insurmoimtablo,  and  so  oloso  that  tho  base  of  ou» 
touched  the  base  of  tlie  other.  Xbeee  zim  for  mUm  and  miles 
in  parallel  to^ve,  and  were  at  last  lost  in  a  fitonj  desert  £f 
absolute  boundleesn  ess*  ^ '  For  fifteen  years  this  ^l€>i>nay  view  of 
the  state  of  the  interior  was  entertained  ;  biit^  in  1800^  SfelHBit 
an  enterp  rifling  Anstrahan  traveller,  passed  throup^h  the  iiVBtrt 
from  South  Australia  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  by  keejiiag  m 
little  to  tho  weHt  of  the  route  taken  by  Bturt,  he  found  that 
there  irere  thousand?*  of  squuro  miles  suitable  for  the  habi- 
tation of  white  men.  ^ince  that  time  the  coniment  has  be#n 
croseed  &<iveral  tiniest  and  th«re  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
settlers  will  soon  press  forward  niid  establish  th*^m©elr^ 
further  inland. 

It  is  ]m]K>Bsible  to  read  AuEttralian  aij^oimts^  ar  to  examioie 
maps  of  the  country^  without  peroeivin|f  that  its  iniuibit«iiii 
once  had  a  dos&  oonneetion  Ts-ith  Great  Bidtain  and 
and  that  they  desire  to  perpetuate  names  tliat  rr&m 
famiiiiir  to  them.  The  following  list  of  towns  will  iU 
this  statement;  Windsor^  Keweaetle  (noted  for  it« 
mine^)^  Penrith^  Liverpool,  Perth,  Laimeeffton  on  tkn 
Tamar,  Ipswich,  Belfast,  Melbourne,  Maoeles&aldy  T^'^^^fa 
and  York,  Three  of  the  oountios  in  Tasmania  ai«  et^^A 
Cornwall^  Buckingham,  and  Dorset.  Among  tke  i^?tmm  we 
fie  d  the  Derwent,  the  Tamar,  with  it*  ti-ibutaries  the  Horlii 
and  South  Esk,  the  Ouse^  and  the  Clyde.  Wan*Jors,  states- 
men, ex|tlorere,  and  govern ors,  have  been  remeanberodt  and 
the  names  of  men  whom  the  eolonists  desire  to  honour  are^ 
^ven  tg  mountains,  rixenii,  bayS|  gulfs,  &c,  Idajiy  indicatioof 
are  given  of  the  loyal  uttaehment  still  folt  towards  tin?  throaa 
of  England,  and  the  names  of  yiii;oria,  Albert,  and  Ail"1niiifj 
liaTe  been  bestowed  on  towns^  districts,  and  ja?«m. 
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THE  ORPHANS  OF  HIGHCLIFF. 
CHA.PTEB     IV. 

The  summer  months  rolled  by,  and  Lucy's  health  appeared 
much  improved  by  the  regular  hours  and  wholesome  living  of 
a  farm-house.  She  prospered  in  her  business,  and  became 
a  bright  and  cheerful  companion  to  her  sister,  and  playmate 
to  her  little  nephews.  There  had  been  no  reference  to 
the  prohibited  books :  imperceptibly  the  influence  of  family 
religion  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of  Lucy 
West,  perhaps  more  openly  shown  by  the  absence  of  that 
•distaste  for  the  hour  of  Scripture  reading,  which  had  been  at 
first  so  marked,  than  in  any  other  way.  Lucy  also  looked 
over  her  sister's  collection  of  books,  and  found  one  which 
very  much  interested  her.  She  had  never  read  John  Bunyan's 
beautiful  allegory  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  she  now 
proposed,  as  the  evenings  increased  in  length,  to  read  it 
aloud,  while  her  sister  worked  and  John  sat  smoking  hia  pipe 
literally  in  the  chimney-comer.  These  evening  readings  were 
a  great  delight  to  John :  he  was  but  a  poor  reader  himself, 
and  stopping  to  spell  the  words  spoiled  the  sense.  Patty, 
who  had  been  well  taught  by  Lady  Arabella,  could  generally 
explain  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  quaint  old  divine,  to 
the  great  edification  of  John,  who  looked  upon  his  wife 
as  a  wonder  in  literary  attainments.  And  so  the  summer 
passed  away,  and  September,  with  its  changing  foliage, 
autumnal  sky,  and  adverse  winds,  gave  warning  that  winter 
vas  approaching. 

One  day  Lucy,  who  had  been  very  busy  finishing  a  dress, 
stood  at  the  window  trying  to  put  the  last  touches  to  her  work 
by  the  fast-fading  twilight.  The  click  of  the  farm.-y«xd  ^^ 
<!aii8ed  her  to  look  up,  and   she  ea^  "ESstl  wi^  C!?CkK£^^H^fe 
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Spoarman^  tli&  giMcer's  daugliters,  crossiiig  tlio  little  bridge 
ia  grent  hasto.  They  espied  Lucy  at  this  window,  and  ap- 
proacliing,  ma  do  her  imdei'stand  by  signs  that  ttej  wifi^^ 
to  come  in.     Lucy  threw  open  tk©  lattitje, 

"Como  through  the  kik-hen^  Kmma.  Patty  is  there. 
Tell  her  yoxi  wont  to  see  me  :  she  will  uadoi-stond." 

TliD  two  ;^rU  followed  her  direotioiiB,  and  wore  presently 
seated  in  the  roorap 

''  AVait  for  a  few  momenta  while  I  fmtah  Bc»wmg  cm 
this  hook,"  said  Lucy,   **  and  then  I  con  talk  to  joa.'' 

<'0h,'^  said  Ellen,  *'yoii  need  not  toUcj  only  Hsten :  we 
Lave  lots  to  tell  you*" 

**  "WTiat  about  ?  "  asked  Lucy  indillerently,  without  turning 
round. 

*K3h,  about  tlus  gentleman  who^s  come  from  Londou^ 
and  his- " 

**  A  gontleman  I  from  London!  to  talk  to  mo  about !  "What 
do  you  menu':"'  And  Lucy  turned  round  upon  her  U^teiK&rB 
\\ith  a  suddenness  that  made  them  exdaim, — 

**  ^ly  p'aeioua,  Lucy,  how  you  do  startle  one  1  ** 

**  Do  I?''  tihe  exclaimed,  mtting  down  with  her  bade 
to  the  window;  for  she  felt  the  flush  wMch  had  dyed  ier 
cheeks  lading  away  to  a  deatiiliko  paleness, 

*  ^  And  w*ho  is  this  gentleman  ?  and  is  *  the  lot^  *  you  hare 
lo  tell,  about  him?" 

**  Yes,  of  course  it  is*  Whvi  Lucy,  he's  a  dancing^master, 
and  he's  going  to  have  a  class  if  he  can  got  pupih*  enough. 
"We  ai'e  going  to  learn,  jiud  manym^ore;  for  ho  only  ehargeii  a 
gmnea  a  f[U[iiter.  MoUier  aays  there  hasn't  been  a  daucmg^ 
master  in  LjTinford  gince  she  was  a  gixl,  and  uh^  learnt  th&o* 
Ohj  I'm  so  glad  I  Sha*n^t  we  enjoy  our  parties  at  Obriatouid 
when  we  know  how  to  dance  f  '*" 

**Are  any  as  old  as  I  am  going  to  learn?"  mid  iMvy 
after  a  pause. 

'*  Oh  yes ;  and  youug  men  too*'' 

^*0h  /"  exolaim&d  Lucy  saddoeaki* 
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**  They're  not  strangers,  Lucy,  only  yoimg  men  that  you 
know ;  our  brothers  Fred  and  Tom,  and  several  others  iu  the 
town  ;   nobody  you  need  mind." 

"Ah,"  thought  Lucy,  "but  Patty  would  mind!"  Then 
after  a  pause  she  asked,  "Did  you  come  on  purpose  to 
tell  mo  this  ?*" 

"  Oh  no,  Lucy ;  not  quite  on  purpose  :  we  want  you,  please, 
to  alter  our  lutestring  frocks  for  us,  to  wear  on  the  first  evening : 
it's  next  Wednesday  week.  You'll  do  them  in  time  for  us, 
wont  you,  Lucy  dear  ?  We're  the  first  to  tell  you  about  it, 
aren't  we  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy:  "I  haven't  hoard  a  word  till  now, 
and  I'll  do  your  irocks  in  time,  never  fear.  Have  you 
brought  them?" 

"  Yes ;  here  they  are." 

And  the  parcel  being  opened,  Lucy  listened  with  forced 
interest  to  the  varied  and  earnest  directions  of  what  was 
to  be  done  to  make  these  dresses  look  as  smart  as  possible ; 
and  then  the  girls  left,  dehghted  at  being  the  first  to  secure 
Lucy's  well-known  taste  and  skill. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  other  visitors  followed 
with  similar  commissions,  until  Lucy  was  obliged  to  declare 
she  could  do  no  more  within  the  specified  time.  How 
busily  and  quickly  her  well-trained  fingers  worked  on 
during  that  week!  but  not  the  less  did  the  busy  brain 
meditate  and  ponder  on  the  news  she  had  heard.  She  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  to  see  this  London  gentleman, 
and  to  take  lessons  in  dancing,  would  bo  a  great  pleasure  to 
her.  To  ask  her  sister's  advice  would,  she  knew,  be  out  of  tho 
question.  If  she  went  to  this  class,  it  must  be  by  stealth. 
Lucy  had  found  out  Patty's  loving  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and 
her  heart  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  her.  And  yet 
she  argued,  "It  would  be  her  own  faidt  if  I  did.  Why 
should  she  be  so  strict  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  dancing  ? 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  learnt  to  dance,  that  she  knew;  and  why 
might  not  die  learn  ?  her  sister  was  uo^Tdlot  ^«x^^\.%  ^\s.^^^^ 
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it  TToiild  be  so  nn"kin<l  to  deaoiTe  her/'  And  ao  th«  «illy  j^ 
^nco^ra^ed  the  vain  thoughts  oi  lier  Ii<*iirtt  and  ibj4ci«d, 
lijie  tlie  heroines  of  the  talea  eh©  had  r^ad,  thut  nho  n:*niiir©4 
no  guide  to  lead  her  safely  through  the*  dangtirons  ptfth 
on  Trhich  she  ^as  aboiit  to  enter,  Wednewtay  ^rmnrng^ 
the  day  on  \\  hii?h  tlie  class  was  to  meet  for  tho  fiiwt 
lurived  at  last,  Pattj'a  bahy  had  been  lor  some  day* 
sufi'ering  with  her  teeth,  whieh  prevented  har  waticm^  hucy^i 
dose  attention  to  hiiflineae,  nor  how  many  young  people  ie&H 
the  town  had  called  upon  her  ;  or  if  for  a  moment  it  p; 
through  }ier  niindi  sho  recollected  the  change  of  season,  smA 
the  necessity  for  warmer  and  autumnal  dresses,  which  woidd 
naturally  bring  Lucy  more  work  than  tisual.  The  hutm 
notion  of  diluting  or  a  duneing- master  nevt-r  entered  her 
head.  Patt^^  Lad  aa  much  horror  of  dancing  as  of  any  other 
worldly  amusement.  HL>r  strong  libeling  on  these  poinl^  reeled 
on  h^u"  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  mannei-a  aad  customs  erf  io- 
ciety  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  Well  mig^hi  duaa- 
tians  then  feel  hound  to  pr*yerfuUy  obey  tii^  IScriptuial 
command,  *'  Come  out  from  among  them,  aud  h^  ye  sepncativ 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will- 
receive  you^  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  ehaU  La  mjp' 
son3  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almi^ty/^ 

Patty  sat  rocking  the  oradle  in  whii*h  lay  her  suiHaMg 
haby,  wbeu  Lucy,  equipped  lor  walkiag,  passed  throngh  thai 
kitchea  on  that  "Wednesday  eTEniug.  isha  held  up  hei^  iingee 
as  she  approached,  saying,  '^Huah*'*  Lu*^  advanced  om 
tiptoe  and  whispered,  **I  am  going  to  the*    ■  -    iis*  with 

Elleu*s  dress:   you  wont  mind  if  I  si^y  h*        ,    w-ilj  you? 
aome  of  them  will  he  sure  to  walk  home  with  me.** 

**  ^Qj  of  course,  dear ;  but  d^n't  he  late/*  was  ihB 
reply. 

The  mother  was  too  much  abeorhed  in  the  welfare  of/ 
eick    child    to   look    up,    or    she  wonM  have   detected 
conscious  dush  that  deepened  oa  her  sister's  fiM^e.     At  anjp 
other  time  Imey  wronM  ha^^  ^<aii\  vss^&  thu  camdift.ixf 
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little  niece  witli  anxious  sjrmpathj :  now  she  felt  ill  at  ease ; 
the  act  of  duplicity  was  new  to  her.  Even  at  the  farm- 
jaid  gate  she  paused  and  looked  back.  ''Shall  I  give  it 
up?"  she  asked  herself.  ''I  do  so  hate  to  deceive  dear 
Patty."  **  Oh,  nonsense!"  said  the  tempter;  "it  is  her 
own  fault :  why  is  she  so  strict,  so  particulari  so  different 
to  everybody  else?  I'm  sure  Farmer  Qoodwin,  and  the 
Spearmans  and  Turners,  wouldn't  let  their  children  learn 
if  it  was  wrong."  And  so  the  die  was  cast,  the  first 
false  step  taken,  and  the  future  of  Lucy's  life  irrevocably 
fixed. 

The  town  of  Lynnford,  although  it  could  boaat  of  very 
little  more  than  one  wide  principal  street,  contained  a  town- 
hall  and  market-place,  and  owned  a  mayor  and  corporation. 
It  was  situated  on  the  high-road  to  Exeter,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  Cowslip  Farm.  Lights  gleamed  from  the  windows 
of  the  large  room  in  the  town-hall,  as  Lucy,  accompanied  by 
the  grocer's  daughters,  advanced  to  the  entrance.  They  were 
almost  the  first  to  arrive,  yet  found  the  dandng-master 
there  in  good  spirits ;  for  his  canvass  had  been  so  successful  as 
to  enable  him  to  engage  this  large  room  without  fear  of  loss. 
Ab  he  walks  up  and  down  the  room  with  that  light,  Tnincing 
step,  and  prim  elegance  of  attire,  which  has  from  time  imme- 
morial made  the  professor  of  dancing  an  object  of  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  his  own  sex,  we  will  give  our  readers  a 
short  sketch  and  description  of  him.  He  certainly  has  a  very 
^easing  intellig^it  face ;  his  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  and  the 
carefully  brushed  curls  are  of  raven  blacknees.  In  spite 
of  his  profession,  there  is  a  manliness  about  him  perhaps 
increased  by  a  tall  and  muscular  ^Lgvare,  In  fact,  his  ap- 
pearance produces  a  favourable  impression,  and  exciteB  the 
involuntary  remark,  "What  a  pity  to  make  him  a  dancing- 
master !  "  But  we  are  more  inclined  to  pity  him  because,  with 
all  hie  amiability,  his  talents,  his  industry,  and  good  conduct  as 
a  son,  he  had  no  fimmess  of  principle.  Fond  of  sodefy, 
conted  and  flattered  by  those  above  \mQL  m.  y^;s^^^  ^^s& 


uc(j^uirea  in  uis  latuer  s  scuooi-ruoi 
the  giddy  round  of  pleasure  and  dissij 
liuiuo  ho  regularly  attended  rhurch 
jBisteraj  and  Lad  been  tanglit  the  out 
lielief.  But  beyoud  thi.**,  be  liad  sp< 
a  pious  graudniother,  wLop  when  on 
prayed  earnestly  that  tho  littk  od 
tho  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture  whicl 
Koti^'ithstanding  all  tltis,  CLoi'les  ^ 
be  deacTibod  as  a  though tloss,  gooc 
ractor,  limg  only  in  tlie  preaent, 
any  snare  ^-Iiich  Satan  or  tlie  \rorld  : 
Lucy  West  knew  nothing  of  tlieai 
T^^heui  with  flushed  cheeks  and  an  ui 
fthe  stood  boiijre  bim  to  imitate  the  fir 
her  inexpGriencod  ttyes  lie  wns  in  very 
of  tiio  London  gentleaaau  of  wbom  » 
hia  exaggerated  and  ultra-fasbional 
fcetion  of  elegance  ;  while' tlie  cxtrem 
Trhic^h    so    marks    hia    profession    aj 
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tea    at    the    Spearmans',    and   some    of   them   came   home 
with  me." 

'*A11  right,  Lucy.  Patty's  up-stairs  with  baby.  Do 
you  want  any  supper?" 

**No,  oh  no,  thanlc  you,  John:  I'm  going  to  bed  now.  I 
wont  go  in  to  Patty,  for  fear  I  should  disturb  baby.  Good 
night."  And  Lucy,  taking  her  candle,  hastened  up-stairs  :  she 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  every  moment  John  detained  her  was 
torture. 

Once  in  her  room  and  the  door  closed,  she  could  sit  and 
think ;  but  her  thoughts  were  not  pleasant.  She  had  satisfied 
her  curiosity ;  she  had  seen  this  London  gentleman  ;  but  in  her 
simple  opinion  he  was  as  far  removed  from  her  sphere  as 
those  she  had  read  of  in  the  condemned  books.  Her  sister's 
strong  words  on  the  subject  recurred  to  her.  The  voice 
of  conscience,  shame  at  the  necessary  concealment,  and  regret 
at  having  deceived  her  kind  loving  sister,  were  warnings  and 
motives  too  powerful  to  be  set  aside.  She  determined,  and  at 
once,  that  the  dancing-lessons  should  be  given  up  :  of  course 
the  money  would  be  lost,  but  for  that  she  did  not  care.  Patty 
need  not  be  told  of  this  evening's  deception,  and  it  should 
Hever  be  repeated.  And  quieting  her  conscience  with  this 
determination,  made  in  her  own  strength,  she  was  able  to 
sleep  in  peace,  although  the  flurry  and  excitement  of  the 
evening  made  it  at  first  almost  impossible. 


HisTOBY. — Hifltoiy  is  the  resurrection  of  ages  past:  it  gives  us  tho 
scenes  of  human  life,  that,  by  their  actings,  we  may  learn  to  correct  and 
improve.  What  can  be  more  profitable  to  man,  than,  by  an  easy  change 
and  a  delightful  entertainment,  to  make  himself  wise  by  the  imitation  of 
heroic  virtues,  or  by  the  avoidance  of  detected  vices ;  where  the  glorious 
actions  of  the  worthiest  treadere  on  the  world's  stage  shall  become 
our  guide  and  conduct,  and  the  errors  that  the  weak  have  ioMen  intj 
nbta  be  marked  out  to  us  as  rocks  that  we  ought  to  avoid  ?  It  is  learning 
wisdoon  at  tho 'cost  of  others;  and,  what  is  rare,  it  makes  a  man  tio 
better  for  l:>emff  pleased.-— I'elth.tm. 
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'*"  Line  upon  line,  procopt  tipoiA  procf^jt/' 

Whe^  Francis  Xavierj  the  ^outMulj  the  eloquentj  die  nobl^ 
TFas  engaged  in  the  piusuit.s  of  his  varied  and  wcMniedy 
inind  in  Paris  ITrLiverfiitj  and  its  more  romantic  ueicrliboiiis 
hoodj  as  he  yielded  himself  to  the  fjiseinatiorifl  min^liiig 
aroimd  him,  tlioro  steppi^ii  forth  and  spoke  to  him  a  plfltmly 
dressed  and  pow earful  preaclier,  of  lofty  bearing  and  ntmn 
deportment,  mighty  in  tlie  assumptioii  of  a  volimtarj'  poverty 
— Ignatius  Loj'ola,  *^  Frandfl,"  said  he^  **  vrhat  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whok  world  Mid  lose  his  own  so«l  f  ** 

He  TTonld  not  let  the  youth  go.  He  attended  the  haS. 
where  Xavier  delivered  his  eloquent  prelections  ;  ho  ^Uiod  aiul 
listened  before  the  orator's  chair ;  hut  when  the  applause  had 
subsided  J  and  the  crowd  had  3*et^ed,  then  he  was  by  th^  sid& 
of  the  elociuent  scholar.  He  touched  him  on  the  ahonlder* 
*^  Pranciflj"  said  he,  "  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  h©  gain 
the  whole  world  and  los^f^  liis  own  aoul  ?  " 

Nohle  aa  ho  wii^^  Xavior  was  not  lich :  hi  a  affaina  became 
embarrassed :  he  needed  help.  The  stem  apostle  of  volimtaa^ 
poverty  did  not  forsake :  he  came  to  him  with  assktaiK'e ;  b» 
prod  need  my&tenous  aid ;  but  a^  he  put  the  bag'  into  tiio 
hands  of  his  &iend,  he  was  ready  with  his  old  quest£<)iii 
"  Franeii?,  what  ah  all  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gfdn  ih^  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  houI  ?^* 

They  wandered  together  by  the  banks  of  tho  Seine ;  tbqr 
trod  together  through  its  groves  of  trees,  and  wound  their 
way  into  it^  lovely  recesses;  hut  even  as  tho  enthiifiiiiiitii; 
and  imaginative  Xavier  paused  enraptured  before  the  g|)ectw:Ii 
of  some  astonishing'  beauty,  some  enchanting  or  speil-aoit^pel* 
ling  spot,  the  voice  thrilled  through  hinij  **Praads,  whatah^ 
it  profit  a  man  J  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  loeo  his  own 
soul  ?"  and  that  earnestness  subdued  the  eloquent  echolari  and 
he  became  the  comrade  and  the  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
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9^t^  ia  C^k  abmtt. 

"  Wliat  18  your  life  ?"-^am»  ir.  14. 

**A>T)  what  is  your  secoiiiyy  or  wliat  is  your  peculiar 
warrant,  that  you  should  thus  depend  upon  the  certainty  of 
its  continuance ;  and  that  so  absolutely  as  to  venturey  as  it 
were,  to  pawn  your  soul  upon  it?  Why,  you  wiU  perhaps 
say,  I  am  young,  and  in  all  my  bloom  and  vigour:  I  se» 
hundreds  about  me  who  are  more  than  double  my  age,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  who  seem  to  think  it  too  soon  to  attend 
religion  yet.  You  view  the  living,  and  you  talk  thus.  But,  I 
beseech  you,  think  of  the  dead ;  return  in  yonr  thoughts  to 
those  grayes  in  which  yon  have  left  some  of  yonr  young  com- 
panions and  yonr  friends.  Yon  saw  them  awhile  ago  gay  and 
active ;  warm  with  life,  and  hopes,  and  schemes ;  and  some 
of  them  would  have  thought  a  friend  strangely  importunate 
that  should  have  interrupted  them  in  their  business  and  their 
pleasures  with  a  solemn  lecture  on  death  and  eternity.  Yet 
they  were  then  on  the  very  borders  of  both.  You  have  sinco^ 
seen  their  corpses,  or  at  least  their  coffins,  and  probably 
carried  about  with  you  the  badges  of  mourning  which  you 
received  at  their  funerals.  Those  once  vigorous,  and  perhaps 
beautiful  bodies  of  theirs  now  lie  mouldering  in  the  dust,  as 
senseless  and  helpless  as  the  most  decrepid  pieces .  of  himian- 
nature  which  fourscore  years  ever  brought  down  to  it ;  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  to  be  regarded,  their  souls,  whether 
prepared  for  this  great  change  or  thoughtless  of  it,  have  made- 
their  appearance  before  God,  and  are  at  this  moment  fixed 
either  in  heaven  or  hell.  Now  let  me  seriously  ask  you, 
woxdd  it  be  miraculous,  or  would  it  be  strange,  if  such  an 
event  shoidd  befall  you?" — Doddridge^ a  **  Rise  and  ProgresiJ'^ 


-^— *^|^-g- 


'"pgbt  in  tbe  Wtntioh)." 

TitE  following  mterDifting  &iorj  bos  been  frequently  told : — 

**  Some  years  a^o  one  of  our  hm'dy  Norllieni  &iherin«i£i 
was  comiDg  home  on  a  wild  and  etormy  ni^Lt,  A  aund^bank 
extended  acToes  the  mouth  of  the  httle  harbouTj  -wlucb  l»y 
between  two  tall  cliffs,  oa  the  top  of  one  of  wMoh  his  cotto^ 
^vas  built. 

*'8aie  anchorage  wae  to  be  fornad  beyond  the  &and-bAiii« 
but  the  channel  waB  Yt-ry  narrow,  and  the  bank  formidablo* 

'*  Unhappily,  the  fialiennun's  boat  struck  on  the  saitd-bank. 
and  ibuiidered.  All  hands  were  lost.  At  this  ttinillli 
calamity  the  poor  fieherman'a  widow  deeply  mourned. 

"  But  she  did  better.  She  placed  a  *  light  in  the  Trmd0w' 
cTery  nighty  that  other  fiahecrmen,  looking  on  tlie  light  M 
they  Q[>proac^hed  the  bur,  niight  steer  direct  for  ths  ^haiiD^^ 
and  guin  the  harbour-" 

An  American  stoiy  of  a  similar  character  concludes  hj  A 
d\  in;^'^  mutlier's  message  to  her  absent  boy.  She  had  boon  in  tho 
habit  of  putting  &  *^  light  in  tJto  window  ^^  to  guide  him  h<i>nfc 


*IiIGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW. 
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"Give  Edward  my  blessing,  and  tell  him  I  have  gone  t> 
liaav^  and  will  set  a  light  in  the  window  for  him." 

Mt.    W.    B.    Bradbury,    to    whom    Simday   Schools    in 
America  are  deeply  indebted  for  much  pleasant  music,  has 
.,€Oiiiposed  the  following  melody : — 


Solo,  or  a  few  yoices. 


t^'^-^f'  r  ''^'  -f"-^^^^-^ 


There's  a      light  in    the    win-dowfor    thee,     brother,  There's  a 
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light  in  the  win-dow  for  thee ;    .    .        A    dear  one  has  gone  to  the 
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*UOIIT  IN  THS  IriMDOWJ 


'  bv>  .     _  Jltifl    A         IftfM    in       tiin     winilnv       f«H-       fimiL 


\ 


There's  n.  ctovm,  nnd  n  rul^o,  and  ii  ptiliii,  l^rotliBr, 
When  &om  toil  and  Ifom  tairu  tknai  art  Cree ; 

Thu  Sjt^'iour  bas  gone  t4>  piti|*aro  tli(?r>  a  hcrtiio  t 
Then''«  a  ligbt  in  the  witidflw  iSor  tii^nj, 
Ckana. — A  nuinflion  in  luaiTc>ii  we  Mie,  && 

Oil,  vt  atch  nnd  bu  fkitliful,  nftfl  J^i^y,  brother. 
All  thy  jo»»rDciy  a'vr  Utt**H  trtmhW  tsoti : 

Though  afflic^iom^^i  uimal  tho«<,  Mid  iitonn!»  boat  ee¥vre: 
The  ro'fl  a  light  in  tho  wmdow  &r  thee. 


Thon  on,  pfTROTeringly  on,  bitithor. 
Till  frtitn  eonilifit  /md  fftiffemi^  hvn  i 

Brij^ht  angf?|»  nnw  bockon  tii«*  OTT<r  titfi  «twttm. 
There' fl  a  light  in  the  wiiutow  for  tlifle, 


-.  i 
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"What  a  delicious,  bright  summer  morning  this  is !  not  a 
London,  but  a  country  summer  morning.  Let  me  open  my 
window,  and  admit  the  warm  breeze,  and  the  smell  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  roses  which  climb  up  the  side  of  this  house. 
How  delightful  and  fresh  it  is !  and  I  declare  I  can  look  a 
long  way  before  me,  and  not  see  a  single  chimney-pot.  Ah, 
old  London !  you  may  be  the  place  to  get  rich  and  to  do  much 
good  in,  but  this  country  air,  in  the  early  summer  morning,  is 
the  thing  to  make  one  feel  happy  and  healthy,  and  to  put  the 
colour  on  one's  cheeks.  But  listen  to  that  lark  up  yonder, 
in  the  clear  morning  sky ;  how  merrily  he  is  singing ;  how  his 
voice  fills  my  room ;  reminding  me  it  is  time  I  was  out,  joining 
him  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and  sounds  by  which  Grod 
has  surrounded  him. 

When  I  stand  outside  the  house  in  which  I  am  residing  for 
a  short  time,  I  can  see  in  the  distance  a  faint  blue  ridge, 
which  I  know  to  indicate  a  long  range  of  hills,  from  whose  top 
many  delightful  scenes  are  visible ;  and  on  those  hills  I  intend 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  this  day.  I  am  going  to  enjoy 
myself;  but  if  in  the  course  of  my  ramble  I  can  learn  any 
lessons,  I  shall  note  them  down,  and  send  them  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Youth's  Maqaztste,  in  order  that  others  may  feel  some 
of  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  feel,  and  learn  some  of  thie 
lessons  which  I  hope  to  learn. 

I  shall  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  down  this  narrow  country 
lane.  .  There  are  tall  hedges  on  each  side  of  me,  which  confine 
my  vision  within  a  very  narrow  compass ;  but  as  I  trudge  along 
I  can  hear,  though  I  cannot  see,  the  farm-labourer  at  his  work : 
he  seems  to  make  light  of  it,  for  he  is  whistling  with  might 
and  main.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  his  life  must  be 
a  very  merry,  happy  one :  the  blue  sky  above  his  head,  the 
green  fields  around  him,  the  birds  singing  to  \mii)^3li!^^'vrv&j^& 
whjBpeiing  to  Mm  ;  no  care  or  trouble,  no  "buiiCL^  ox  ^^-xa5a$s^% 


worker,  my  eyes  eauglit  signt  oi  tno 
flittering  diamonds,  hanging  from 
and  leaf-  Wliat  a  Ltuutiiui  ^ight 
that«adl  of  ihem  diamond  dowdrop 
and  beauty !  Hurely  there  must  be  a  y 
who  forms  and  fashions  the»e  thmj 
cliance,  m  some  people  try  to  persi 
lit3lp  tliinking  tJioj  would  sometimes 
hasten  onrard^i,  or  the  morning  wiU 
^nd  I  shall  be  too  late  to  enjoy  the  1 
here  is  a  break  in  the  hedge  at  last ! 
these  beautiful  groimdfi,  belong  to  th 
'what  is  far  better,  a  veiy  good  man 
all,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  eic 
occa^on  calls  for  it  he  is  ever  rea< 
fitantial  relief  than  words.  In  that  ] 
upon  the  road  Uvob  the  gate-porter ; 
M|f '^bo  is  most  e^^teemed  by  tho  peo 
or  th©  8or\  ant.  The  porter  is  a  ha 
matters  Uttle  who  goes  there  to  ask  s 
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foot  of  those  hills  I  shall  take  care  to  lie  down  and  be 
refreshed. 

How  delicious !  to  lie  here  in  the  cool,  quiet  shade,  looking 
iound  upon  the  country  in  all  its  summer  beauty,  and  hearing 
nothing  but  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  humming  of  the 
iiBects,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells. 

I  wonder  how  long  these  hills  have  stood  here,  what  won- 
der?ul  sights  they  have  witnessed,  how  often  they  have  seen 
thos5  fields  change  from  summer-green  to  winter-brown  and 
snowy-white,  and  back  again  in  early  spring.  K  they  could 
speak  they  would  be  able  to  tell  of  fearful  battles  which  have 
occurnd  upon  their  surface  and  in  the  valley  aroimd ;  for  I  am 
told  thit  in  the  days  gone  by  wicked  unholy  war  entered  these 
quiet  scenes,  and  laid  them  waste.  How  sad  it  is  that  men 
will  spoil  the  fair  world  in  which  God  has  placed  them !  And 
since  those  fearful  times,  I  wonder  how  many  generations  of 
little  prattling  children  have  played  upon  these  hill-sides,  and 
howmanysuch  groups  as  are  nowapproacliing  have  passed  along 
here  since  these  hills  were  made :  it  is  a  procession  of  persons 
following  their  deceased  friend  to  the  quiet  churchyard  yonder, 
where  the  white  tombstones  look  like  sheep  lying  among 
the  green  grass.  Ah  me !  this  world  is  full  of  changes,  and 
by-and-by,  young  friends,  that  great  change  shall  come  to 
you  and  to  me ;  but  fear  not,  for  the  truth,  in  which  is  our 
hope  of  the  future,  shall  endure  even  when  these  old  old  hiUs 
have  passed  away. 

But  now  it  is  long  past  noon,  and  time  to  shake  off  these 
thoughts,  and  having  stretched  myself  upon  the  long,  fresh 
grass,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  for  hard  up-hill  work.  All 
up-hill  work  is  hard,  and  if  my  readers  mean  to  go  up-hill  in 
life  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  work  hard.  You  will 
often  feel  as  though  your  strength  was  exhausted,  and  you 
could  not  move  a  step  farther ;  but  you  must  not  give  in,  you 
must  persevere  and  press  onward,  and  you  shall  gain  the 
Tictory,  and  reach  the  top  of  the  moral  hill,  as  I  have  at  laafe 
wcoeeded  in  doing  with  ilus  earthly  one. 


siiy  tliat  llicy  oannot  boliovo  that 
It  seems  to  mo  that  if  they  rest  h( 
the  wonderful  changes  that  take 
vinced  tliat  He  who  mleth  tlie  '\ 
things.  Who  shall  limit  His  pow 
winds  in  his  fists,  who  liath  bound 
who  hath  established  all  the  ends  o 
Yonder,  in  the  distance,  leajiing, 
the  sunlight,  is  the  sea,  and  that 
with  all  sail  set :  a  beautifid  sight 
wonder  whore  that  ship  is  going 
there  are  on  l)oard.  She  is  oviden 
and  ]i€rhapH  many  of  the  hearts  w 
confidence  at  the  jirospecd.  I  hf)j 
board,  a  strong  anchor,  and  all  thin 
£6r  there  are  dangerous  waters,  tl 
drifting  sands,  and  shallows,  and  w 
are  great  chances  of  her  destructior 
iiiat,  without  the  ^ood  Pilofs  assi 
**ture  anchor  of  the  mu?,"  it  is  rasJ 
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former  brightness.  Do  not  murmur  and  grumble  at  tbe  little 
crosses  and  troubles  which  now  and  then  darken  our  lives 
for  a  while :  they  are  often  as  full  of  mercy  and  goodness 
ts  those  passing  clouds  were  of  rain. 

These  narrow  paths  running  hither  and  thither  are  made  by 
ih»  sheep  that  wander  and  find  pasture  on  these  hiUs :  they 
follow  each  other  closely,  and  thus  a  great  number  treading 
on  ftie  same  surface  beat  down  the  grass  and  make  the  ground 
firm,  and  form  what  are  called  sheep-walks.  It  is  a  curious 
habit,  this,  that  sheep  possess,  of  following  and  imitating  each 
other.  Thus,  if  one  wanders  from  the  fold  into  dangerous 
places,  the  others  will,  if  possible,  follow  him ;  and  sometimes, 
when  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  I  have  held  up  my  walking- 
stiek,  and  allowed  the  first  of  a  lot  of  sheep  to  jump  over,  and 
then,  withdrawing  the  stick,  have  been  much  amused  to  see  all 
the  sheep,  when  they  came  to  that  spot,  perform  the  jump, 
though  no  impediment  was  present.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  are  very  much  like  sheep  in  this  matter :  if  one 
of  us  wears  a  peculiar  hat,  or  boot,  or  coat,  or  bonnet,  in  a 
«hort  time  it  perhaps  becomes  fashionable,  and  we  all  adopt 
it.  And  as  in  clothes,  so  in  many  of  our  daily  habits  and 
^enstoms,  we  follow  the  general  rule  and  imitate  each  other ; 
BJoA  in  a  reasonable  degree  I  do  not  object  to  this ;  but  let  my 
readers  beware  of  becoming 'as  silly  as  a  sheep,  and  being  led 
by  others  even  into  evil  and  danger. 

Look  at^that  bird,  how  swiftly  it  is  skimming  through  the 
air;  but  now  it  slackens  its  pace,  and  whirling  round  and 
round,  gradually  brings  itself  to  a  dead  stop.  It  is  steadily  * 
gazing  at  some  object  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  All  its  £bucu1- 
ties  are  bent  upon  that  observation ;  not  a  wing  moves,  not  a 
feather  flutters :  it  is  intent  upon  gaining  its  purpose.  See 
bow  suddenly,  quick  as  thought,  it  darts  downwards,  and  is 
in  a  momen/fc  soaring  aloft  with  its  prey  in  its  grasp.  Have 
joa  any  objeet  in  life  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  great,  or  wise, 
€r  good  ?  then  you  must  follow  this  example ;  bend  all  your 
\  to  the  iask^  and  allow  nothing  to  dis^ccactt  ^^ijisx.  ^i^^MSie* 
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tion  until  you  liave  attained  jour  abject.  Btit  now  tli©  mm  Is 
setting,  and  I  luivo  not  time  to  record  any  more  of  ilio  sigiiis 
iiud  i(*fisoiis  wliich  mj  daj*a  ramUd  Las  aJ^brded*  for  I  masl 
bo  r<." turnings,  ^ 

jIs  I  wttuiler  tUroiit;]!  the  ralkj  hom«?w«nlB  I  iim  dee|iiy 
imi^iT&aed  with  tlie  ifea-cefulnesB  of  iiU  im>uud*  Th© 
ivares  in  tliy  twilight,  the  Lirds  seek  their  rcist,  tli*>  iii 
hum  in  tlio  eumiaer  e%'6miig-  air,  tho  brook  murinuj*  rtfy 
softly—  all  is  poaco ! — and  jonder  is  my  liou^o,  ^illi  tliu 
lady  luoltin^  out  for  luy  r(jt\Lm;  m  I  mmt  »(iy  '*fkiod*! 
with  tLt^  ciu-ac^it  hopo  that  ivheu  tlwj  eTeidng  of  yi*ur  Uwm 
shall  cyme  you  lauy  ha^o  within  your  souls  u  fiummor  evtiiil^ 
l>ea€0. 


No.  n.— THE  6UK. 

Ix  our  former  jiaper  w^e  endeavaurod  to  deecribcr  tUii  iiuft- 
sti'uetitm  of  the  aetroaotuictal  teleecjope  :  let  ua  now  try  to  ntakft 
i^fime  use  of  the  inBtrumentj  iBakisg^  the  *^un  oiir  ftr«t 
It  is  quitt!  clear  at  tlic  outsat,  that  uide§8  eomo 
employed  for  2>rotectiii3Jj  the  eye  from  too  gtf^at  im  infc 
light,  WG  j^hould  be  ujiabl©  to  us©  the  teleswjpo  upon* 
brilliant  an  object ;  for  if  too  bright  for  th&  naked  eyo  to  ga£^ 
upon  for  moi"e  than  a  Ibw  momentSp  his  rays  whoa  t^mv 
to  a  focus  by  the  object-D^laBs  would  be  altogether  inan 
able.  In  inetruraentii  of  small  siiee  thb  difficulty  ia  emfy 
OTereome  by  plating  a  piece  of  bhiek  or  neiitral-tiat 
euitablo  density  between  tlio  eye  and  the  eye-pioco. 
glass  will  answer  &e  purjioae  nearly  aa  well;  but  ookninsd 
glass  ia  objectionable,  on  aooount  of  its  efifoct  in  produmi|^  a 
strong  after-impreaaion  of  its  complementnry  oolotir  uposx  f 
cje.    For  instanee^  ii  ^^'^  a\w»  ia  ^nwA^  tlui  m^nmt  f" 
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\lirougli  it  appears  for  a  time  to  deaden  the  retina  of  the  eye 
to  the  perception  of  all  blues  of  less  intensity,  and  the  result 
is.  that  for  some  time  afterwards  every  object  would  appear  of 
a  fetrong  orange  tint,  orange  being  the  complementary  colour 
of  blue  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  the 
remaining  primary  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  But  with 
telescopes  of  large  ai)erture  a  dark  glass  albne  is  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  ;  for  it  is  not  against  too  much  light  only  that 
we  have  to  provide :  the  sun's  rays  convey  heat  also,  and  the 
object-glass  is  therefore  a  burning-glass,  and  that  too  of  a 
very  perfect  kind,  paper  and  wood  readily  catching  fire  if  held 
to  the  eye-piece.  We  liave  lately  been  using  an  instrument 
of  very  fine  quality,  the  object-glass  of  which  is  only  three 
inches  in  diameter;  yet  so  great  has  been  the  heat  in  the 
focus  of  its  eye-piece,  that  the  centre  of  each  dark  glass  made 
use  of  has  actually  been  fused,  and  thus  rendered  worthless.  We 
can,  however,  get  over  this  inconvenience  in  two  ways.  If 
the  telescope  is  pointed  towards  the  Sun  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  we  shall  find  that  a  magnified  image  of  his  disc  will 
be  formed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  held  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  eye-piece,  and  the  diameter  of  it  will  in- 
crease according  to  the  distance  at  which  the  paper  is  held ; 
in  fact,  we  thus  convert  the  instrument  into  a  magic-lantern, 
and  can  in  this  way  exhibit  the  object  to  any  number  of 
persons  at  one  time,  the  room  being  darkened  for  the  occa- 
sion. Another,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  way  for  indi- 
vidual study,  is  by  using  what  is  termed  a  solar  prism.  This 
is  inserted  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary  eye-piece,  and  consists 
of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  inside  of  which  is  a  plate  of  thick 
glass  or  crystal,  having  its  upper  surface  evenly  and  highly 
polished,  and  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  At  the 
aide  of  the  tube  opposite  to  the  polished  surface  of  the-  glass  is 
an  opening  into  which  the  eye-pieces  fit  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  When,  therefore,  the  instrument  is  directed  to  the 
Sun,  his  rays  are  received  upon  the  inclined  plate  of  ^l&sa^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  pass  ihrowgVi  it  «iA  o\>X.  \j5^  HJ^r*^ 
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open  end  j  the  remainder  are  reflected  dir^tly  up  ialo  tha 
eye- piece,  ■wliicli  jnay  Le  eoverod  hy  &  dark  glass,  if  naeeanai^ 
the  only  ditferenD©  to  the  obeerrer  being  that  he  now  luoks  ia 
at  the  side  of  the  tube  instead  of  the  end.  Tims  prnvided, 
the  solar  disc  may  be  examined  mth  iHarfoct  eai«4y  to  ih& 
eyesight;  and  we  may  from  e^qjej-ienco  aay  that  it*  nitnTnTii- 
tion  ^m  day  to  daj  ia  one  of  the  moat  iutox^tiiig  stitdiai 
ojyen  to  tho  amateur  astronomer. 

The  greatest  amount  of  attention  will  probably  l>o  delated 
to  tho  spota^  or  mdcidi^f  whidi  are  u§uaUy  moiw  or 
numopjus,  and  may  readily  he  seen  throxtgh  an. 
of  small  size.  Their  thi^f  feattirea  are,  an  inteae«ily  h 
iiTegiilarly  shaped  centre,  called  the  vm^at  turroTiBd*?d  by  a 
margin  or  fringe  of  a  much  lighter  diade^  which  ia  ttsrmad  the 
poiumhm;  the  boundary  of  each  being  aliarp  and  weH  d^olkiitfL 
Somotimes  tliroe  distinct  giisidnationji  of  blackneaa  loay  be 
observed;  whilst  spots  con^^ijattng  of  a  penumbra  oaljr  warn 
frequently  seeu^  as  are  also  thoaa  in  which  more  thftH  mift 
distinct  umbra  ia  found  in  the  same  penumbfi^  Jli  lastf 
In^tanceB  the  spote  are  isolated  from  each  othcir  ^  but  tliey  ain 
often  occur  in  groups^  having  their  peaiumbnB  m  ooatiict ;  SBii 
the  number  >isibla  at  on«  timie  ooitftaiitly  vaxjes. 
the  Bun  seen  without  theui,  though  thla  is 
We  have,  houever,  mvicJi  msiFB  frequtmlly 
seventy:  indeed,  on  one  occaiiiDtir  J'uly  2ndp  1860,  weeoui 
le^i  than  101).  At  the  time  we  wriia,  M«rcli2tidf  im^^  tb^ 
number  viBible  is  thirty -eight*  Wtttdied  homx  da/  to  day, 
»hall  notice  that  the  epote  chaage  botk  m  pOH&m 
They  are  observed  apparently  to  mm^  Attnoei  tllA  mhm  iSm^ 
appearing  near  the  eastern  edge,  or  limi,  and  dW|^paaiiag 
upon  tho  west ;  their  more  rapid  movmntni  wheiL  juaar  tba 
centre,  together  with  the  ibre^iortaning  of  thdr  Jgum  jmbt 
the  HmbSf  plainly  indicatiug  tluit  tht»j  behmi;  to  tim  Sua 
Mmselft  and  that  he  rentes  upon  hiA  nxii ;  mBmaaUm 
observation  of  the  position  of  tlia  ^(wto  dgtfniiintiig  tlial  im 
period  of  rotatioa  ia  2-^^  d&^'%*    IX  ift  o^  nfitiiied  tliAt  tks 
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spots  only  move  across  the  disc  in  a  perfectly  straigLit  line  near 
the  middle  of  the  months  of  June  and  December ;  at  other 
times  their  paths  are  slightly  curred,  and  that  in  opposite 
directions  during  the  two  halves  of  the  year :  £rom  which  we 
conclude  that  the  plane  of  the  Sun's  equator  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  so  that  we  are  alternately  above  and 
below  it,  crossing  it  on  the  dates  named*  But  the  spots  also 
undergo  great  changes  themselves,  altering  materially  in  shape 
and  size  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  day :  often  a  large  one 
will  divide  into  several,  or  decrease  until  it  entirely  disappears;: 
whilst  small  ones  will  unite  and  form  one,  or  new  ones  will 
^pear  and  enlarge  where  previously  none  had  been  observed 
to  exist.  It  is  thought  that  in  many  instances  spots  have  a 
rotation  on  their  own  centres,  which  has  been  determined  to 
take  place  in  about  eighteen  days:  they  may,  however, 
frequently  be  recognised  during  two  or  three  successive 
passages  across  the  disc,  if  they  are  carefully  watched  for 
wAen  due,  and  their  relative  positions  are  remembered. 
Sketches  of  them  from  day  to  day  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  visibility  are  very  useful  in  identifying  them,  and  form 
most  interesting  additions  to  the  contents  of  a  scientific  album. 
As  regards  their  position,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
never  seen  near  the  Sun's  poles ;  they  are  indeed  rarely  found 
at  a  greater  distance  than  30  deg.  from  his  equator,  the 
northern  zone  usually  containing  more  than  the  southern; 
axK^  long-continued  observation  tends  to  prove  that  they  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  number  during  regular  intervals,  the 
period  between  the  times  when  least  are  observed  being  about 
eleven  and  a  half  years. 

In  addition  to  the  spots,  numerous  bright  streaks  or  patches^ 
termed  facula,  are  very  noticeable.  They  generally  occur  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  spots,  and  are  seen  chiefly  near  the 
edges  of  the  disc.  They  also  alter  in  shape  and  size  more 
xnpidly  than  the  maculse.  The  whole  surface  of  the  Sun,  too, 
appears  mottled ;  and  the  diminution  of  his  light  towards  tlvA 
JobIm  is  Teaj  peroepiahlOf  particularly  so  iir\i£iii  \vfe  '^  ^^«r«i^^ 
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by  r(>fle<5tion  upon  a  wliite  scnjen  la  tli^  manit^T  described  in 
the  former  part  of  the  prt^sent  paper* 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  midday  ii  the 
best  time  for  observing  tlie  Sun ;  for  being-  tlien  at  hie  jrr^atest 
distance  above  tho  horizon,  and  oons&fiuently  ingre  iv^movai 
iroui  ascending-  currenta  of  !ieat«d  air  ii*om  the  earth  or  the 
cliininiea,  clearnesa  of  definition  i&  hotter  Becured :  irhen  scsen 
near  to  the  times  of  rising'  or  aetting  tlie  dise  appears  quite 
oval,  owing  to  the  greater  proportionate  refraction  of  its  lower 
half  J  and  its  margin  will  generallj  bo  very  wavy  and  uii^uJidy. 

It  \a  not  unlikely  that  many  of  otir  readers  may  be  JMrliatsd 
to  ask,  Mliat  are  the  spota  on  the  Sun,  and  how  can  thmt^ 
other  pectiliaritLes  observed  upon  hi«  diso  be  t^xplained? 
us  therefore  briefly  endeavour  to  answer  the  question.  Host 
ficicntific  men  are  of  opinion  t!iat  the  solid  body  of  the  Sttn  u 
m  all  probability  non-luminouSp  and  tliat  it  is  surround €<I  l»y 
threo  or  more  gaseous  envelopes,  tho  outermost  of  xrhic^^ — 
termed  tlio  pJioto^phcrf — fonns  tho  visible  Suis,  and  is  tht 
source  Tvhenco  his  radiated  light,  heat,  and  chemical  setiaii 
proceed.  Out  aide  tho  photoaphero  another  atmosphere  is  lie- 
lie  ved  to  exist  J  T\^hich  is  not  jterfectly  transparent ;  and  it  miiy 
lie  that  others  of  unknown  ctTeet  still  surround  this,  Aecord*^ 
nig  to  this  theory  tho  spots  are  considerod  to  be  openinge  in 
the  photospherOi  produced  by  violent  commotions  somerrlmt 
aualoj^ous  to  our  tropical  tornadoes j  through  which  "vre  see  the 
comparatively  dark  body  of  the  8uu;  tho  pcnuuihnt.*  btnng  the 
strongly  ilium  mated  surface  of  inferior  et^ata.  TIio  facubfl 
may  thus  ho  considered  to  bo  the  result  of  immen*©  warGi  m 
tho  exterior  atmosphere,  produood  by  thw  «ftmo  or  dmllRr 
commotions ;  and  the  deoreasft  of  li^ht  towards  tlie  e(]|tc*?s  of 
the  disc  would  be  the  natural  otfeet  of  Bceiag  those  portioufl 
throiigli  a  greater  and  increaaiiig  thickness  of  imporfeclly 
transparent  medium, 

Tarious  other  theories  Imvft  at  diffVrcTit  times  bec^n 
pounded.     One  imagined  tho  spot*  to  be  hugo  f:nir!i  ^'^^  ifoatiil^ 
upon  the  surface  of  a  »l««*nm.«R^  tot^^p^>  4tin*li*r™ 
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supposed  that  tliey  were  the  tops  of  solar  mountains,  project- 
ing through  a  surrounding  atmosphere  of  flame.  But  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  rapid  changes  of  the  spots, 
their  endless  variety  of  form,  their  positions  on  the  disc,  and 
their  enormous  size,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  case  of 
either  of  the  last-named  theories  are  such  as  to  deprive  them 
of  probability.  Cinders,  for  instance,  of  more  than  40,000 
miles  in  diameter  are  things  almost  incredible ;  and  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  edges  of  a  spot  in  the  act  of  closing  up — some- 
times at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  a  day — ^is 
incompatible  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  vapour.  In 
support  of  the  now  generally  received  opinion,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  disappearance  of  the  central  black  portion 
Urstj  during  the  foreshortening  of  the  spots  in  approaching  the 
Sun's  limb,  proclaims  them  to  be  cavities.  On  a  few  rare 
occasions  a  spot  on  the  extreme  margin  of  the  disc  has  been 
observed  as  a  notch;  and  in  some  photographs  taken  in  1862 
by  one  of  oiu:  most  eminent  observers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  seen  stereoscopicaUy,  the  spots  were  actually  seen  **a& 
holes  in  the  penumbra,  which  inclined  in  some  cases  down- 
wards, funnel-shaped,  from  the  brighter  portions  of  the  Sun's 
disc ;"  whilst  the  faculro  perceptibly  occupied  a  much  higher 
region,  and  **  could  be  made  out  sailing  high  above,  over  the 
spots." 

Whence  the  Sun  derives  his  supply  of  light,  heat,  and 
chemical  action,  is  also  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest ;  and 
modem  science  alone  has  attempted  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Clearly  it  is  shown  that  these  three  are  but  different  forms  of 
force,  and  that  abstract  force  is  capable  of  conversion  into 
equivalents  of  either  of  them.  Thus  it  is  comceived  that 
around  the  Sun  multitudes  of  small  material  bodies  revolve, 
and  falling  upon  his  surface  with  immense  velocity,  the  force 
expended  by  their  concussion  is  transformed ;  so  that  these 
meteoric  showers  form  in  this  way  actual  fuel  for  the  great 
central  body  of  the  solar  system.  To  those  of  our  tq^A^t^^V^ 
liaTB  not  given  any  attention  to  ^A^rmo-dynamios  '^««Wts  "Oc^ 
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theory  may  seem  to  he  at  beat  hat  flpecniative ;  jet  Wfl  fUnk 
that  the  aonnduesfl  of  its  piiadpljt  tMk&y  h&  well  «8l«l»liiliodf 
not  only  by  ciiteful  m%^e«tigatkia,  %^  alio  liy  actiml  sspeti* 
mont,  lior  di>es  the  idea  of  som^  such  sudden  m^f^mmmA  «! 
force  rf^st  entirely  unjsopported  by  ob^rration*  OH  8«IP- 
tember  Ut,  1859,  at  U  JS  a,m,,  t'vro  obserrei'a  wwo  fortunate 
enough  to  witn»3Ba  s  violent  outbreak  of  light  oa  t^«  adtf 
disc.  Quito  iiidependeQtly  of  each  other  they  odnutaly  cfc- 
icribed  the  phenomenon  at  the  time,  and  on  fftiijifi43qiie>Qt 
inquiry  it  wslm  found  t]iat  the  magnetic  instraiiiGiitd  at  1^ 
Kow  <}bBerTatory  were  greatly  disturbed  at  1 L20  a-m,  oa  to 
same  date,  and  that  a  g:reat  magiietio  storm  eommeiieed  ) 
hours  aften^ards,  which  wbb  as  peirceptible  in  the  soiitke 
in  tlie  northern  hemisphere. 

There  are  many  ac^^ouuts  on  veoord  of  dark  bodies  haviiig 
boen  seen  to  eroaa  the  Sun's  disc  ;  ajid  in  watching  for  socli 
oocnrrenced  the  amateur  has  an  equal  chance  of  suooea^  with 
the  philosopher.  Great  had  been  the  contention  of  opmiouji! 
reflpecting  a  supposed  planet,  revolving  between  Mercury  and 
the  8uu,  the  predicted  existence  of  which  can  only  be  v«ri£«d 
by  observing  itft  transit ;  and  although  by  one  individual  it  ia 
said  to  have  been  diBCovered,  and  thereujion  received  the 
name  of  Yulcan^  the  fact  haa  been  so  strongly  disputed  tJiai 
its  existence  mue^t  be  considered  only  as  a  pi'ob ability  uoMl  it 
tihall  be  again  detected.  Lot  each  of  our  readers  whst  jbek 
aetronomically  inclined  ^  join  in  the  daily  scrutiny  of  the  Sun'i 
disc  for  this  purpose,  and  who  shall  say  that  their  e^rts  will 
not  be  rewarded  by  success?  May  we,  howover,  in  eont^lusiaiif 
suggest  that  things  other  than  plane ti  or  meteoritw  miy 
transit  the  heavenly  bodies?  In  the  autumn  of  1S62  wo  Wdrtf 
{^nietly  seated  at  i^e  telescope,  spending  tlie  midnight  hoitr  m 
scrutinmng  and  sketching  Hume  very  interesting  portkMia  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  whjan  suddenly  we  obeen^  At 
transit  of  five  wild  geese.  So  dieiant  were  they  thac  the  wiialp 
of  them  appeared  upon  her  di«  at  once,  aaid  their  lormi  ' 
projected  upoa  it  witti  ^^^t^  tVa^tfTxt^w*.    ^»a  \\^.m^ 
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nearer  their  passage  would  have  been  apparently  so  much 
more  rapid  that  their  shape  would  have  escaped  notice ;  and  it 
is  possible,  in  consequence,  that  on  the  following  morning  we 
might  have  hastily  annoimced  the  observation  of  a  meteoric 
shower. 

A.  L.  S. 

**  While  we  live,  let  us  live.** 

Lbarn  well  to  livo : 
Each  fleeting  hour  improve ; 

With  ardour  fitrive 
To  live  a  life  of  love. 

Learn  well  to  live : 
To  all  each  momont  crieg. 

Live  to  receive 
A  welcome  in  the  skies. 

Learn  well  to  live : 
•  For  this  life's  powers  were  given : 

In  good  works  thrive ; 
Daily  pn^paro  for  heaven. 

Learn  well  to  live, 
That  all  your  Mends  may  seo 

The  good  you  have, 
And  sxxjnd  their  time  like  thee. 

Learn  well  to  live : 
Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ; 

Be  wise ;  believe : 
Then  heaven  will  he  vour  home. 


StIfJsbittss 


AuE  you  fighting  hard  against  SelliE^lmesa  ?  Are  yoa 
lA' aging;  n gainst  it  an  cxterrainatiiig  warfaro  ?  Selfislineea  li 
the  besetting  sin  of  thousands.  We  discover  it  in  tli©  hearts 
and  nctions  of  others,  but  aro  somewhat  bauk^i^ard  toobserreit 
in  our  own.  SelEehiioss  is  a  bad  tenant  i  tho  nioment  joii^t' 
tx>ver  him  in  yoiir  hearts  give  him  notice  to  quit;  listen  to  ao 
excutiPFi,  come  to  no  termsj  but  do  your  best  to  bundle  lum  out 
at  all  hajcards.  13e  on  youv  guard  in  thie  matter ;  for  whether 
the  catrilogue  of  your  b 0:5 ettiug  sins  be  long  or  shorti  flnlflffTilliiWi 
is  pretty  euro  t^i  be  at  the  to^)  of  it.  I  have  i-oad  eomawliad  ft 
very  vivid  illiist ration  of  Selfish nesB,  lilirly  tmougk  to  do  good 
to  the  reader.  The  writer  ^ajs,  "HI  ^vere  to  be  aaked  wlM 
vice  is  most  common  among  mankind,  I  should  reply  direolfyi* 
the  vice  of  Scdfishnosa.  It  roles  th^  actions  of  tbe  young,  igid' 
it  niigns  in  tho  hearts  of  the  old.  The  boy  with  his  morblfi^ 
and  th«  misor  with,  his  money-baga,  are  alike  subject  to  iti 
f.outrol-  Bonietimes  it  shows  itself  openly;  at  other  timea  it 
puts  on  a  hundred  dii^guises :  still,  whether  it  b^  hidden  <ir 
exposed,  it  contrives  to  find  its  iray  into  evetj  bosom*  But 
though  yovi  may  look  for  a  whole  summer's  day  befoine  you 
can  find  man,  woman,  or  child  that  is  not  selfish,  FttOl  cjT^rr 
cue  exclaims  ag-ainst  this  vice,  as  though  it  were  an  objoct  cJ 
l^cneral  abhon^ence.  Every  one  pi'ofoaaea  to  hate  Beliidhiii»^ 
and  yet,  in  somo  degree^  evory  one  puts  it  in  practioe/' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say^  that  in  passing  along  the  streets  of 
London,  he  came  to  a  part  where  the  road  was  sadly  out  of 
rc^pair  :  it  was,  indeed^  in  a  complete  puddlei  except  the  narrow 
foot-path ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  foot-path  a  crostydor^king 
workman  sat  upon  his  whoelbarroi/r,  eating  a  piece  of  br«ftd* 
mid-bacon,  to  the  great  annoyanee  of  the  passengers,  wlio,  hv 
thiB  act  of  scdfisliness,  were  compelled  to  press  hetireim  the 


harrow  and  the  wall.    T^^ 
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of  no  one  but  himsolf.  A  square-built  man,  vith  a  yoke 
across  his  shoulders,  carrying  two  cans  filled  with  water, 
loudly  complained  of  the  man  with  the  barrow ;  while  he  him- 
self, by  his  carelessness,  spilt  the  water  from  his  cans  into  the 
shoes  of  a  woman  bearing  a  market-basket.  The  woman 
failed  not  to  rebuke  him,  but  at  the  same  moment  ran  her 
basket  against  a  poor  little  sweep,  striking  him  on  the  eye, 
when  the  sweep  started  back  against  the  white  waistcoat  of  a 
smart  young  man.  Mortified  by  this  vexatious  accident,  the 
young  man  started  in  his  turn  against  a  fat  old  gentleman 
walking  with  a  stick.  The  old  gentleman  moved  on  as  slowly 
as  a  broad- wheeled  waggon,  though  a  lad  behind  him  vainly 
endeavoured  to  pass,  being  in  a  terrible  hurry  to  put  a  letter 
in  the  post-office. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  instances  of  selfishness 
occurring  in  one  spot  were  sufficient ;  but  these  were  only  a 
part  of  what  took  place.  An  officer  on  horseback  dashed 
through  the  puddle,  splashing,  by  his  selfish  ill-manners,  the 
white  dress  of  a  lady  and  the  pink  gown  of  a  servant-girl. 
Two  children,  eating  bread- and- treacle,  in  pushing  by  the 
place,  rubbed  their  dirty  fingers  against  the  white  trousers  of 
a  sailor;  while  another  jack-tar,  just  as  the  crusty-looking 
workman  stood  up,  kicked  his  barrow  over  into  the  dirty  road. 
A  waggoner  called  out  to  the  workman  to  take  his  barrow  out 
of  the  way ;  a  chaise-boy  holloaed  to  the  waggoner  to  move 
on  with  his  waggon ;  and  the  crusty-looking  workman 
peevishly  called  the  sailor  ugly  names  for  overturning  liis 
barrow. 

Now  here  were  men,  women,  and  children,  all  incommoding 
each  other,  and  thinking  only  of  themselves.  The  fellow 
with  the  wheelbarrow,  the  man  with  his  water-cans,  the 
woman  with  the  market-basket,  the  little  sweep,  the  young 
man  in  the  white  waistcoat,  the  old  gentleman  with  the  stick, 
the  lad  with  the  letter,  the  officer,  the  lady  and  servant-girl, 
ihe  children  eating  bread-and-treacle,  the  ^oiLox^^  >i));i<^  ^'cv^^a^- 
hcrjr,  and  the  waggoner,  had  every  one  ot  ^em.  \ie(6CL  vasfircsi.* 
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modedj  but  not  on©  amom^  them  cared  for  iih©  mkfa 
tho  reBt. 

It  may  be  that,  in  refuliBg  this  acootmtj  yon  may 
that  the  picture  is  ^mawhat  oTefdra^  u,  and  that  maiikifid  ai# 
not  eo  &eliifih  as  they  are  her©  ropreseiited  to  b# ;  but  ex|k0lsettO* 
leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  mi^jbt  b©  a  hardi 
exac^tlj  to  tiefine  irhere  ?nilf-pr©!^erTation  ends,  aad  vlkfflr^ 
eelfif*hn©ss  begrins;  but  when  we  deeir©  any  good  al  tiws 
©xx>ense  of  our  neiglibfinrsj  when  in  attaining  our  own  emis 
y^e  are  careless  of  doing  others  an  injury,  and  when,  by  a 
cnlpable  indiHerenc©  to  those  aj^ound  ns,  we  secure  our  own 
ease  when  \\e  might  render  them  a  kindnesa,  we  are  me^hi^  a 
selfli^h  part  that  is  fai'  from  being  creditable  to  ne,  Okristisiii  { 
ahuuld  bo  *' kindly  afTectioned  one  to  another,"  and  hftv 
been  **  bought  with  a  price,"  they  ishould  not  **  Mve 
thenii^f^lre^^  but  unto  II im  who  died  for  them  and  roM  ag 
— Ephraim  Jloidin^'g  *'  Suniat/  Bch^itfl  Illmtmiwm*^^ 


Bt  STVE3H  A>ii  LiiAHNiNG. — If  atiy  man  mniiitaiitc^tli  tTint  li^minj^  1 
xi^  too  much  time,  whteh  might  otKerwiiiio  bo  brttcr  cmplfiyod,  1  tLitswcr 
that  DO  Tnmn  can  bo  bo  E^traiten^d  and  ixp^mmA.  with  iMiitetPttt  wd 
£Ln  active  coiu*¥ki  of  life,  but  may  Imva  mftuy  nuaat  timii  of  liliiin&^  vhOji 
ho  expects  the  rcttirtiA  and  tidDB  of  btusuioifj  GXiOEipt  he  be  dth^r  ol  a  i 
doll  tt^mppr  and  no  dispatch ^  or  ambitiOTii  (little  to  hia  crodit  and  T«iptl£«t»n}  J 
to  mt'ddk"  LLml  engngiD  himself  in  employment  of  all  nfltnr<«  and 
aboYc  Ma  rtiach.  It  rcmjtinothj  theraforo,  to  hu  inquired,  m  whftt  i 
and  how  those  spnctw  and  times  tif  I<^Hni^  should  he  fill^  Up  asd 
vhother  in  pleasurct  or  fftudy,  son^ualitjr  or  cflmtemplation ;  ftt  ira#^ 
answi^rod  b^  DoisriosUi^Lea  to  .^iBchlnaa,  a  man  gh^en  to  pteaenro^  when  hut 
told  him,  hy  way  of  rf|u:r>achj  tliat  hia  oratioaa  did  nouU  Oif  ths 
''Indeed,"  ^Id  Domofithcnc^,  ^^theif^  is  a  gieat  difikrenco  b^twtoiiSi  tb<> 
things  that  you  atid  I  do  by  lampHght'^  Whefefow,  let  no  nwn  ^mt  l«t 
learning  should  e3cpulgp  Imj^ineaa  \  naf ,  mthea:,  ^  %ill  kovp  nful  4dted  Iho 
jKiffsa^ioni  of  thn  mind  aguinsl  Miimees  and  pltmanres  whitli  oUio-iriffv  it 
imamaieij  may  entcsr  to  thsi  p^"^-^;,^  v**v  **  v*..-;.*.^-^  «.fl.\***_i-. 
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The  G&ayb. — ^The  grave  buries  every  error,  covers  every  defSset,  ex- 
tingmflhea  every  resentment.  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  nothing 
but  fond  regprcts  and  tender  recollections.  Wbo  can  look  down  on  the 
t^rave  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  he  should 
have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before 
him  ? — Irving, 

Companions. — In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  know  one  man, 
of  whatever  condition,  arrive  to  any  d^;reo  of  reputation  in  the  world, 
who  made  choice  of  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  conversation  of  those 
iRrho,  in  their  parts,  were  not  much  superior  to  \nxnaQ\t— Clarendon. 

CoirvEESATiON. — ^It  is  but  rarely  that  wo  find  a  man  of  very  splendid 
and  various  conversation  to  be  possessed  of  profound  judgment  or  of 
great  originality  of  genius. — DugtUd  Steward. 

Inoratittde. — An  ungrateful  man  is  detested  by  all :  every  one  feels 
hurt  by  his  conduct,  because  it  operates  to  throw  a  damp  upon  generosity; 
and  he  is  regarded  as  the  common  injurer  of  all  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  assistance. 

Good  and  Bad  Luck. — I  may  here,  as  well  as  anywhere,  impart  the 
secret  of  what  is  called  good  and  bad  Utck,  There  are  men  who,  sup> 
posing  Ptovidence  to  have  on  implacable  spita  against  them,  bemoan, 
in  the  poverty  of  a  wretched  old  age,  the  misfortunes  of  their  lives. 
Lock  for  ever  ran  against  them,  and  for  others.  One,  with  a  good 
pxofeffiion,  lost  his  luck  in  the  river,  where  he  idled  away  his  time 
a  fishing,  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  office.  Another,  with 
a  good  trade,  perpetually  burnt  up  his  luck  by  his  hot  temper,  which 
provoked  all  his  employers  to  leave  him.  Another,  with  a  lucrative 
byniineiBi,  lost  his  luck  by  amazing  diligence  at  everything  but  his 
bcuriness.  Another,  who  steadily  followed  his  trade,  as  steadily  followed 
h^  bottle.  Another,  who  was  honest  and  constant  to  his  work, 
erred  by  perpetual  misjudgments — he  lacked  discretion.  Hundreds 
lose  th^  lode  by  indorsing,  by  sanguine  speculations,  by  trusting 
firandulent  men,  and  by  dishonest  gains.  A  man  never  has  good  luck  who 
has  a  bad  wife.  I  never  knew  an  early-rising,  hard-working,  prudent 
man,,  oase^  of  his  eaizungs,  aad  strictly  honaBty  irho  complained  of  bad 
luck.  A  good  character,  good  habits,  and  iron  indnstr}'*,  are  impregnable 
'  to  fh0  anaultB  of  all  the  in  luck  that  fools  ever  dreamt  of.  But  when  I 
108  a  tatterdemalion  creeping  out  of  a  tavern  late  in  the  forenoon,  with 
ypk  jxaenAu  gtook  into  his  podrats,  the  rim  of  his  hat  turned  up,  and  the 
•craw&.knocked  in,  I  know  he  has  had  bad  luck— for  the  worst  of  «ILV;^s&. 
is  to 'Be  a  iHv^ssard,  a  knare,  or  a  tippler. — lectures  to  Young  >len«b»  'BU 


1 6ft 

Script  arc  <!5iitstions  for  Scripture  ilf;ii)trs, 

IS^  TV'hiit  rt^htion  wufi  Job  to  David  ? 

14.  What  d\i\  tho  Phrii^tinta  ilo  witi  tb©  h^d  of  Satil  f   I  a-un.  Msi  9. 

15,  How  iimuy  p*ir«oiis  tirtj  tefumid  io  in  AtA»  s*  AB  t  *•  W  maflf  W 
c^ime  wjtli  Pc'tir  "  Y 

in.  Xtmie  the  sons  of  Jncdb  of  frbom  Jojopb  gnvo  im  itH  nrpoil 
Gen.  XXXV ii,  2. 


antbrnrfititl  ejuwtloiis. 


10.  Convicts  fiifit  niTivt'd    iti   New  Bouth  Wnlcii  in  17SS*     Th*» 
compfiiiy  iiunibert'd  77^t  tli+jro  b^mg-  MQ  mom  nun  tliun  wonum*     H— ' 
many  -nti-e  tliero  of  each  ? 

11.  M.'ictiry  ii*  37,000,000  milea  iom  tiiu  nim^  nnd  Vt-mui  Sl^OOOjO^ 
maitj  diF^tiint.    ^\liAt  h  ih<i  gi^ateai  di^tameo  tboy  C4fi  bo  from  eiuli. 

OtllCT  ^ 

12*  Great  EriLiin  contain ti  E7,000  Ai|imro  mih^.    If  it  wtro  ft  perfect 

Hq\iare  liuVF  itiiitiy  inilcs  of  se.t-coa^t  would  it  haTe  f 


l^nstufrs  tor  Sttipturt  (Jjiustmns  (patfb)* 

9.  Althongh  in  1  Sojn.  1.  Q  tlio  Joivlsh  pUice  of  wotidiip  k  ciillj«d  Uio 
temiile  of  the  Lord,  yot  in  1  8am*  ii.  22  it  h  cnllvd  the  tahcrtindc  of  the 
coiigrcgatirm,  jind  from  2'Puiii*  riL  2,  6  it  i^  vlc'^ir  that  no  t^amjilo  had 
bo^n  huilt  even  in  the  dnyn  of  Diiiid.  It  h  jiitjbftHe  ihjtt  thw  books  of 
S^imuel  TTtTc  not  compiled  Idl  after  the  diiys  of  JSolomon. 

10.  Dun  lijy  in  the  wny  irotn  Dubylon  to  JernsMleiii.  Ncbucbadnexsiir 
pniwr?d  Ihro^i^h  D:in,  and  this  imngo  ts  tte^  to  iihow  how  ttrtihle  *rrui  th« 
C'hahlmii  wiTnlry. 

11.  Ahmham  is  the  firat  yeft^on.  caUisd  »  jKrojihet  in  tbo  Bihk  ((i«fk 
:ii,  7)  *  Sanuiel  in  the  flifct  si^r  mentioned  (I  Smji*  ix*  0). 

12*  Tho  book  of  Ja^hcT  m  mentionod  in  Josh.  x.  IS^  imd  2  Sotn.  L  tS. 


^ttstocrs  fjj  ^nthmtiraf  ^nations  (ptarcfa)- 

T.  H  tho  Mc'ditcrraQQ&n  wore  of  a  circular  ^npt?  ita  diutn^^tor  would  he 
1,128  mEes. 

5*  The  area  of  the  Britbh  hhn  ls  120,000  aqiiaro  ndleii  n&4  th»  ftritt  of 
Britisli  dependencies  m  Eut'ope  is  1,200  ^qtutro  miles. 

9.  Tho  interc-flt    of   th^  Ntitioruil  Debt    ut    0    p<?    cciit,    wuuy  b<! 
£2^,132,3^0  12s,  id- 
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Corfu. 

HE  peaceful  and  voluntary  Burrendor  of  a  large 
and  fertile  province,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
warlike  forts  by  which  it  has  been  guarded,  is  an 
act  of  such  significance  as  to  render  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  especially  Corfu,  the  principal, 
though  not  the  largest  of  the  group,  objects  of 
interest  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  presenting 
our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  these  forts  we 
propose  to  give  some  slight  description  of  the 
graceful  present  which  the  English  Q-ovemment 
has  thus  given  to  the  now  King  of  Greece  and 
his  people. 

The  Ionian  Islands  consist  of  a  collection  of 
seven  principal  and  many  smaller  ones,  situated 
on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Qreece,  and  since 
the  year  1817  until  now  have  constituted  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  encircled  by  rugged,  irregular  coasts,  and  have  a  very 
uneven  surface,  the  high  grounds  consisting  of  barren  rocks  and 
heath-covered  hills.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  lower 
lands  are  richly  cultivated ;  vineyards,  currant-grounds,  and 
orango-groves,  managed  with  considerable  skill  by  the  small 
proprietors  by  whom  they  are  tilled,  give  to  these  islands  a 
rioh,  luxuriant  beauty.  There  are  but  few  manufactures ; 
soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and  Zante,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silk  is  woven  in  the  latter  place.  The  government  of  these 
islands  since  1817  has  been  vested  in  the  High  Commissioner, 
who  represents  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  Senate  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  have  jointly  the  title  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Education  has  been 
fostered,  and  much  progress  has  been  made.  At  Corfu  there 
is  a  university  supported  by  the  Government ;  and  in  each  of 
the  islands  schools  have  been  erected,  Nv^ere  \xk&\x:\]L<(:k^Q'DL  \& 
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giyen  in    the  Greek,  Itnlion,   and  Unglisli  languages;  aii< 
district  schools,  ^rliero  readingj  writing,  and  aritlimatio 
taught,  have  l>eeii  establish^  in  maay  of  the  towns 
viDages. 

Corfu,  to  which  wa  now  direct  our  attention,  is,  aa  w»  h«T« 
said,  the  most  important  though  not  the  largest  of  tl»c 
islands.  It  lies  along  the  south  coast  of  Albania,  from  mhl 
it  is  separated  b^  a  narrow  channel  vaiying  in  width 
tbroe-quartei^a  of  a  mile  at  one  extremity  to  six  milea  ai 
other;  its  shape  is  elongated,  being  about  forty  miles 
length  bj  twenty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contafning 
70,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks.  In  the  north- woat  part 
the  peak  of  St,  Salvador,  towering  to  the  height  of  near^ 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  valleys  abound 
olive-gro?es,  and  its  plains  produce  wheat,  inaiEep  oats^ 
cotton,  and  flax ;  no  currants  grow  here,  though  this  &tii 
is  the  staple  production  of  the  neighbouring  isle  of  SSante 
The  city  and  port  of  Corfu,  which  lie  in  a  curve  on  the 
coast  and  opposite  to  tho  mountains  of  Albania,  contain  about 
17,000  inliabitante,  exclimre  of  the  miUtary.  The  citadel  ii 
bidlt  upon  a  rocky  capo  jirojeeting  into  tho  sea,  and  cndoofll 
the  barracks,  areenal,  residence  of  the  Commissioner,  ant 
a  lighthouse,  constructed  upon  a  point  250  feet  high.  Corfi 
pdssesse^  besides  its  uniTersity,  a  cathedral  and  several  Greel 
and  Bomati  Catholic  churches  and  chapels.  Its  streets  ans 
narrow  and  irregular,  bearing  evidenco  in  the  struc*tiire  of  iti 
houses  to  the  various  nations  who  &om  timo  to  time  hav^ 
held  possession — Turk,  Venetian,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish; and  around  it  are  many  jJeasant  walks,  which  bring  hoA 
the  old-world  stories  of  ancient  Greek  mythoLogyj  for  this  k 
believed  to  be  tho  country  of  Phwacia  or  Scheria  mentionad 
by  Homer,  on  which  LTljases  was  wrecked  and  a^^rwarJl 
hospitably  entertained  by  King  Alcdnous,  In  cloBing  thil 
paper  we  ought  to  mention  that  the  proposed  tranafer  uf  thesi 
islands  to  the  Crown  of  Greece  haa  been  bronght  about  in 
acoordancQ  with  the  ^ame&t  ^mli  of  the  people  tbomnttlirt^ 
e;srpre8sed  through  their 
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t  |til^  anir  its  Sonxa. 

(Continued  from  page  105.) 

We  next  glance  at  our  travellers  as  they  are  passing  through 
TJ-n-ya-mu^zi,  or  the  country  of  the  moon,  a  kingdom  little 
inferior  in  extent  to  England. 

The  natives  for  many  generations  have  been  the  greatest 
traders  in  Africa:  they  cultivate  extensively,  make  cloths  in 
their  own  looms,  smelt  iron  and  work  it  very  expertly,  and  also 
keep  flocks  and  herds  of  considerable  extent.  After  being  duly 
plimdered  by  the  amiable  authorities  of  this  country  under  all 
kinds  of  pretexts,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  the  explorers 
were  at  length  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  next  territory,  Uzinza. 

The  people  here  are  chiefly  pastoral,  constantly  roaming 
about  with  their  flocks.  Their  dress  is  very  simple,  chiefly  of 
cow-hide  tanned  black,  ornamented  with  a  few  magic  charms 
and  bracelets.  They  smear  themselves  with  rancid  butter 
instead  of  Macassar,  and  are,  in  consequence,  very  oflTonsive. 

Here  the  same  system  of  pillaging  was  continued,  and  the 
loads  of  the  porters  of  the  expedition  were  very  much  lightened 
by  the  extortionate  taxation  of  the  local  authorities,  who  could 
not  think  of  allowing  a  passage  through  their  country  without 
a  handsome  consideration. 

In  Usui,  the  next  kingdom,  Capt.  Speke  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  doctor,  who  was  also  a  great  magician.  In  front  of  the 
hnt  of  this  official  was  his  church,  or  uganga ;  a  tree,  in  which 
was  fixed  a  blaue  boc's  horn  charged  with  magic  powder ;  and  a 
zebra's  hoof,  suspended  by  a  string  over  a  pot  of  water  simk  in 
the  earth.  His  badges  of  office  he  had  tied  on  his  head  ;  the 
butt  of  a  shell  being  fixed  on  the  forehead,  and  a  small  sheep's 
horaf fixed  over  the  temple.  "Wishing,"  says  the  Captain, 
**ta  try  my  powers  in  magical  arts,  he  begged  me  to  produce 
an  everlasting  spring  of  water  by  simply  scratching  the 
gfooad.  He,  however,  drew  short  up,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  mj  men,  on  my  promising  that  I  wo\3l4  do  eo  li  \ia  Tswa^ 
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one  first.  At  night  a  steel  acabbard  and  some  olothj)  W0W 
extracted  from  our  tsamp,  so  I  bogged  my  friend  the  great 
doctor  would  sliow  us  the  nse  of  his  bom.  This  was  promlDed, 
but  never  performed.'* 

These  uuvgiciaixa  profess  to  have  the  ^lower  of  d^tectin^ 
thieves  with  their  ma^iti  horn ;  in  thii  eaeej  howeTer,  the  sor- 
cerer was  evidently  at  fault. 

Thefts  became  bo  common  that  the  men  wer^  ordered  to  trji 
thir  skill  in  detecting  the  robbers:  in  consequence  of  tJiia,  aaa 
was  ?^hot  at  and  wounded  tlie  following  night. 

The  light-fingered  gouby  were,  however,  not  to  be  thwarted 
so  eaailj.  They  Kept  aloof  from  the  camp  for  awhile,  and  then  in 
broad  dayhght  eutice^l  sLiveral  men  belonging  to  the  expedition 
into  their  huts,  by  inviting  them  to  dinner;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ui-edulous  negroes  were  iairly  entrapped,  their  wilj  hosts 
stripped  them  of  every  vestige  of  dothing,  and  allow^^  thatn 
to  iiud  their  way  back  to  the  camp  as  beat  they  could, 

Kcjr  were  such  depredations  the  woi'st  annoyancea.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  a  t^uarrel  between  two  of  the  principal  servaatd, 
the  fact  i'ame  out  that  one  had  been  appropriating  the  Cap- 
tain's goods  to  purchase  slaves  witb^  and  that  the  o^ier  with 
equal  proi>ricty  had  filched  suffieieut  to  buy  a  wile,  A  dispute 
as  to  tlio  exact  amount  to  bo  paid  for  tlie  j-oung  lady  in  ^uea- 
tion  revealed  the  secret ,  and  the  bargain  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination  by  the  intetrfarenee  of  their  lead^ir,  who, 
settled  the  controversy  by  churning  the  propeity  ovirr  whualt 
the  guilty  parties  had  been  irrangling.  When  the  affair  had 
blown  o\'erj  the  would-be  bridegroom  consoled  hima^lf  by 
taking  another  lady  to  wife  an  m'edU,  i^romimng  to  pay  the 
needful  amount  out  of  his  salary^  .and  to  I'etum  her  to  k«r 
ftieiidj  when  the  journey  waa  over. 

The  interview  of  Capt.  Speko  with  Mtefsa^  tho  king  of 
Uganda,  a  potentate  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  '^th^gnwl 
king,''  was  a  model  of  courtly  ooremoniol. 

*'The  mighty  king  was  now  reported  to  be  ftittiiig  oa  hii 
throne  in  the  state  hut,    I  advunoad^  hat  in  handi  with  my 
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gaard  of  honour  following,  formed  in  '  open  ranks,'  who  in 
their  turn  were  followed  by  the  bearers  carrying  the  present." 
'<  Here  I  was  desired  to  halt  and  sit  in  the  glaring  sun ;  so  I 
donned  my  hat,  mounted  my  umbrella,  a  phenomenon  which 
set  them  all  a-wondering  and  laughing,  ordered  the  guard  to 
close  ranks,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  novel  spectacle. 

**  A  more  theatrical  sight  I  never  saw.  The  king,  a  good- 
looking,  well-figured,  taU  yoimg  man  of  twenty-five,  was 
sitting  on  a  red  blanket  spread  upon  a  square  platform  of 
royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-grass  roeds,  scrupulously  well 
dressed. 

"  The  hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short,  excepting  on  the  top, 
where  it  was  combed  up  into  a  high  ridge. 

"  On  his  neck  was  a  very  neat  ornament;  a  large  ring,  of 
beautifully  worked  small  beads,  forming  elegant  patterns  by 
their  various  colours.  On  one  arm  was  another  bead  oma- 
ment,  prettily  devised ;  and  on  the  other  a  wooden  charm,  tied 
by  a  string  covered  with  snake-skin.  On  every  finger  and  toe 
he  had  alternate  brass  and  copper  rings,  and  above  the 
ankles,  half  way  up  to  the  calf,  a  stocking  of  very  pretty 
beads.  Everything  was  light,  neat,  and  elegant  in  its  way  : 
not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  taste  of  his  getting  up. 
For  a  handkerchief  he  held  a  well-folded  piece  of  bark,  and  a 
piece  of  gold-embroidered  silk,  which  he  constantly  employed 
to  hide  his  large  mouth  when  laughing,  or  to  wipe  it  a^ter  a 
drink  of  plantain-wine,  of  which  he  took  constant  and  copious 
draughts  firom  neat  little  gourd  cups,  administered  by  his 
ladies-in-waiting. 

'<  I  was  now  asked  to  draw  nearer  within  the  hollow  square 
of  squatters,  where  leopard-skins  were  strewed  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  large  copper  kettle-drum,  surmounted  with 
brass  bells  on  arching  wires,  along  with  two  other  smaller 
drums  covered  with  cowrie-shells,  and  beads  of  colour  worked 
into  patterns,  were  placed.  I  now  longed  to  open  conversa- 
tioiiy  but  knew  not  the  language,  and  no  one  near  me  dared 
speaki  or  even  lift  his  head ;  so  the  king  andixi^^^  ^^\.^\^\Sxv^ 
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at  one  anotLcr  for  full  an  hour,  I  mute,  but  h©  pomtuig  Aod 
uemarking'  wilii  ihom  around  him  on  tke  novelty  of  nij  gr^ttitd 
and  generiil  appearance,  aaatl  even  Tfcquiring^  to  see  nqr  fca* 
lifted,  the  umbrella  ftbat  and  opeiui'd,  and  tho  guards  &■» 
about  and  &how  oif  their  red  eoatu ;  for  such.  T^xjndetrs  bad 
been  fieen  in  Uganda.  Then,  finding  the  day  wanin|^j  km 
Maula  on  an  embassy  to  ask  me  if  I  bad  seen  him ;  mad  oa 
receiving  my  reply,  'Xea^  for  foil  one  hoUTp'  I  wwa  g)ad  to 
find  him  rise,  apear  in  handj  lead  liia  dog,  aad  walk  unisare- 
laoniotiBly  away."  The  king,  on  neeiTing  tiie  pre^sQU  whidi 
our  traveller  had  brought,  beeame  very  anxious  to  Jaunr  tiu 
u&efj  of  the  man}'  novel  articlea  which  had  thus  coma  intD  Ilia 
poBfiOBaion.  So  ^ell  did  ho  profit  by  the  Captain*  a  ioBtructioiii, 
that  Y^ry  shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  m  Europimn  ooatume, 
a  perfect  burleacjue  of  his  gitoit,  in  ooat^  trousers,  a^  wide- 
awake, complete. 

Beibre  long  he  aequlred  eome  eldll  in  the  uae  of  the  ri:fle. 
Some  of  his  exploits  witJi  this  wospcm  are  thtte  narrated : — 

"  The  gun-firing  brought  Mtesa  out,  |irepare*i  for  a  abaoting^ 
trip,  the  pag^es  farrying  his  rill  ft  cuid  am  munition  j  and  a  trmn 
of  womt^n  behind.  The  first  thing  seefn  outride  the  pahice-  ' 
gate  was  a  herd  of  eo^vs,  firom  whii^  four  were  selected  and 
shot  at  fifty  pace^  by  the  king,  firing  from  hia  Moulder,  amidei 
thundera  of  applaune  and  liaiid^abakiiig^  of  tlra  eldere.  1 
never  saw  them  dare  touch  the  king's  hand  before*  Then 
Mtosa,  turning  kindly  to  me,  said,  ^  Pray  take  a  shot;  *  buil 
waived  the  offer  off,  ftaying  he  iMJiild  kill  better  himseif. 

*^  Ambitious  of  a  cut  abovo  cowb,  tlie  king  triod  kb  hand  s6^ 
.some  herons  perched  on  a  tree^  and  after  fire  or  mx  sltallliti^ ' 
hit  one  in  the  eye. 

**  Hardly  able  to  believe  in  hia  mm  fikHi,  he  stood  pcitrifiid 
at  first,  and  tJien  ran  madly  to  the  fallen  bird,  orying,  '  Wiihif 
woh,  woh!  Clin  this  be?  ie  it  true?  Woh,  woh!'  H# 
jumped  in  the  air,  and  all  hi@  men  and  womoit  sboittad  in 
concert  with  him.  Then  he  rushes  at  me,  takes  both  my 
shakeSf   ehalces— *  Woh,  wokV— -tii^ii  nma  to   his 
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then  to  his  men ;  shakes  them  all,  woh-wohin^^,  but  yet  not 
shaking  or  wohing  half  enough  for  his  satisfaction,  for  he  is 
mad  with  joy  at  his  own  exploit. 

"The  bird  is  immediately  sent  to  his  mother,  whilst  he 
retires  to  his  palace,  woh-wohing  all  the  way,  and  boasting  of 
his  prowess.  *  Now,  Bana,  tell  me,  do  you  not  think,  if  two 
such  shots  as  you  and  I  were  opposed  to  an  elephant,  would 
he  have  any  chance  before  us  ? '  " 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  King  Mtesa  regarded  the  white 
yifidtors  with  much  apprehension  at  first. 

Pasfling  through  his  Majest/s  plantain-gardens,  which 
"were  beautifully  kept  by  numerous  women,  they  all  ran 
away  from  fright  at  seeing  me,  save  one,  who,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, threw  herself  flat  on  the  ground,  rolled  herself  up  in 
her  mbugu,  and  kicking  with  her  naked  heels,  roared  murder 
and  help,  imtil  I  poked  her  up,  and  reproached  her  for  her 
folly.  This  little  incident  made  my  fairies  bolder,  and  sidling 
up  to  me,  one  by  one,  they  sat  in  a  knot  with  me  upon  the 
ground;  then  clasping  their  heads  with  their  hands,  they 
woh-wohed  in  admiration  of  the  white  man :  they  never  in 
their  lives  saw  anything  so  wonderful.  I  wished  to  go,  but 
no:  'Stop  a  little  more,'  they  all  said  in  a  breath,  or  rather 
out  of  breathy  in  their  excitement.  'Bemove  the  hat,  and 
show  the  hair,  and  take  off  the  shoes.'  I  put  my  watch  close 
to  the  ear  of  one  of  them:  *Tick,  tick,  ticks — woh,  woh, 
woh ! ' — everybody  must  hear  it ;  and  then  the  works  had  to 
be  seen." 

After  being  thus  lionized  by  king  and  people,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  permission  to  depart.  Mtesa  was  very 
unwilling  to  give  the  needed  permission  and  assistance,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  stay  prolonged  much  beyond  the  explorer's 
wishes  or  convenience  that  the  required  facilities  were  at  last 
aflbfded.  The  eventful  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  travellers 
bade  adieu  to  Uganda,  in  due  course  reached  the  Lake  N'yaxiza^ 
and  firom  tfaenoe,  after  many  adventures,  xetuxnodL  V)  ^t^^^^^^t^^ 
JBawpe  with  the  story  of  their  diseoTory.  TL,  "5  •  ^« 
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A  WEEK  passed- — nothing'  oceuired  to  remind  Lucy  of  lliij 
daneing-elas3|  and  PattjU  niind  continued  too  much  occupii 
mtli  lior  still  PTifforing  baby  to  notice  it  oven  if  anytliing 
unusual  had  i>>9ulte<l  in  consequence  of  it.  Luct»  in  liae 
consuiouenesa  of  ^^nxmg-doing,  pleased  and  gratified  hor  si^^e 
bj  ejtnpathy  and  kind  attention  to  bor  little  niece.  Patty  ol 
market  day  sent  tKo  dairy -maid  to  market,  and  remaine( 
at  homo  witli  the  child.  John  in  the  com  majket  wtm  m 
likt:^ly  to  Lear  anything  about  dancing  or  dancing'- mastenf 
nor  the  remni'ka  among  the  yoimg  people  respecting  Lucy*! 
absence  from  the  aecoud  lesson  which  had  taken  jdace 
evening  before.  During  the  week  one  or  two  Ikrmeni'  wivi 
called  in  to  inquire  after  flie  child,  but  Thuraday  cam^ 
egiiiiij  and  Ijucy's  secret  continued  safe,  A  little  improve- 
ment in  the  bfthy'a  symptoms  bad  taken  place  on  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  previous,  and  after  tea  on  tJio  latts? 
Lucy  felt  very  restless.  Titis  was  the  third  evening  of 
flass.  Would  her  absence  be  noticed  now?  Every 
in  tho  garden  made  her  start  and  fancy  Ellen  or 
Bpearman  was  coming  to  fetch  her, 

*^I  wish  I  had  another  book,'*  she  said  at  last     **I 
to  read  about  the  dear  old  pilgrim  again,  bat  not  yet* 
is  sleeping  so  quietly,  I  could  i*oad  to  yon  a  little  if  ihwm 
only  another  book  like  that  onOj  Patty/ ^ 

*^  Weil,  there  is  one  by  tho  same  author,  Lucy; 
allegory,  but  a  great  deal  moi^e  difiicult  to  tmdemtfiud.*' 

''Oh,    never    nuiid   lijAti   «3l  ftiQ   \i^tetetl    WWi 
hemic  called  r  and  wKete  i 
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'*  It  is  called  *  The  Holy  War ;'  you'll  find  it  over  tliero  on 
the  table,  a  very  old-fashioned  book.  Lady  Arabella  told 
me  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old." 

**  Oh,  what  a  curiosity !  "  exclaimed  Lucy  as  she  started  up 
and  presently  returned  with  the  book  in  her  hand;  **  and 
what  delightful  old  pictures ! "  and  she  turned  over  page  after 
page,  examining  thom  with  amused  interest.  And  certainly 
the  curious  dresses  of  the  mailed  warriors  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Emanuel  and  Beelzebub,  and  the  quaint,  queer 
attire  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Mansoul,  for  the 
possession  of  which  the  rival  armies  contended,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  interest  in  the  book.  When  John  came  in, 
Lucy  began  to  read,  but  the  reading  went  on  slowly.  Patty 
would  now  and  then  shake  her  head  at  the  puzzling  questions 
asked  by  her  husband  and  sister,  and  wish  for  Lady  Arabella. 
However,  they  got  on  pretty  well;  and  in  her  room  that 
night  Lucy  said  to  herself,  <^I'm  glad  I  did  not  go  this 
evening.  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  battle  going  on  in 
my  heart  between  good  and  bad  intentions.  I've  conquered 
twice,  and  I  mean  to  conquer  again."  But  Lucy  had  not  yet 
buckled  on  her  armour.  How  was  she  to  fight  "against 
principalities  and  powers  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places"?  She  had  forgotten  the  command,  **  Stand  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on 
the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  take  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God."     Lucy  had  none  of  these. 

Thursday  turned  out  a  complete  Devonshire  day  of  pouring, 
pelting  rain.  Patty  again  sent  her  maid  to  market,  and  com- 
missioned her  husband  to  caU  at  the  "  shop"  and  bring  home 
a  number  of  articles  for  housekeeping,  of  which  she  gave  him 
a  list.  Towards  four  o'clock  the  rain  cleared  off  a  little,  and 
{be  farmers  on  horseback,  with  their  wives  riding  on  pillions 
behind  them,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  home 
ga  quibkly  as  possible.  John  Dale,  finding  n.o  Ttiot^  \^M^sai^»^ 
likeljr  to  be  done,  ordered  his  man  to  get  ^i]k\^  \LQt%^  vdX«n 
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the  cart,  and  bring  it  ronad  to  Qae^^  Sxiearmaa^e  door, 
whilo  he  i\  allied  over  to  got  the?  md&v  mad©  up* 

George  aud  liia  wife  and  duughtera  had  been  ▼ary  hxuf 
during'  the  day  in  their  sliop  ;  hut  tis  five  o'clock  approached, 
Mrs.  Spearman  said,  '*  Como,  George,  you'd  better 
thodoorj  U'S  getting  cvld  ;  there^H  be  very  few  mom 
to-night.  1*11  go  into  the  parlour  and  s6e  nbout  t«A.'* 
She»  and  the  girls  passed  through  a  small  curtained  door 
ttt  the  back  of  the  shop  as  she  spoke,  and  George  advanood  *o 
close  the  door,  whicli  had  been  &atimed  back  during  the 
day  for  6ie  conyenieneo  of  cuBtomers*  Ae  he  approada^d  he 
confronted  a  gentleman  who  stood  on  the  step  about  to  enter 

*'  Servant,  sir  :"  sai^I  George,  fetepping  back  and  bowing  as 
he  held  the  door  back  for  tho  visitor  to  pass".     The  elegant  - 
dresa,  eo  unlike  in  make  and  mate(nal  to  the  Sunday  sixrti  I 
of  Lynnford*r4  simple  inhabitants^   the  Bt^*lieh  cloak  banging'.l 
k^oselj  irouL    his    shouldera,    and   the    fashionable   air   audi 
manners,  deceived  the  honest  grooer.     Hethoughi;  it  oonldbel 
none  else  than  a  visitor  at  the  Squire' Sj  whose  noble  mansion 
uould  be  seen  irom  tho  brow  of  tho  hill  on  which  Lyimford 
stood.     With  eager  civ-iJit)'  he  pa^ed  behind  hla  counter  and 
stood  waiting  the  gent!eman*6  pleaeuro- 

"  Hem  !  Good  ereniugj  Mr.  Siiearman.    Your  dauglilefR 
my  pupils  at  thu  dantiug^-claKa,  I  b  eh  eve," 

"Oh  I"  said  John,  taken  aback  by  the  di»oof?OTy  of  hii 
mistake.     *'  Well,  yes,  sir,  yea,  they  are.*' 

**Ah,  ^ell— hemi  I  dare  sny  they  Imow  the  netmjes  an4 
addresses  of  most  of  tho  young  Indies  who  faonour  me 
with  their  attendance." 

"That's    very  hTcelj,"   said  Goorgri,    "for  Fve   li^ 
this  place  more  than  thirty  yearsr^  and  my  ^}»  were 
in  this  house." 

"Oh,  indeed  I    Well,  then,  T  am  sure  they  will  kindly  heljjj 
me,  for  I  am   a  itraiiger,   and   one  or  two   of   my  pup 
being  absent,  I  should  like  to  ins^a^  %t  tihexu.    Xoii  undor^ 
stand?'' 
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^'  Ah !  respecting  their  health  aad  so  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  course." 

'^  Do  jou  know  the  names  of  the  lasaes  who  keep  away  ?'' 

''Not  all  of  them.  There  is  a  £eur  young  lady  who 
came  the  first  evening  with  your  daughterSi  dressed  in 
mourning j   she  has  not  been  since." 

'*0h!  you  mean  Lucy — ^Lucy  West." 

''Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  name;  I  remember  now.  Can 
you  give  me  her  address?" 

After  giving  the  orders  to  his  man,  John  walked  across  the 
market-place  searching  in  his  pockets  for  the  list  given  him  by 
Patiy.  It  gave  him  some  little  trouble  to  find,  but  he 
succeeded  just  as  he  reached  Spearman's  shop.  He  was  about 
to  enter,  but  seeing  a  fine  gentleman  talking  to  Gteorge,  he 
paused  on  the  threshold,  and  heard  the  latter  part  of  their 
conversation.  Bather  startled  and  surprised,  he  walked  into 
the  shop.  The  grocer  saw  him,  and  turning  quickly  to 
his  stylish  visitor  said,  **  Perhaps,  sir,  you'll  walk  into  the 
parlour:  my  missis  and  the  girls  are  just  going  to  tea; 
they'll  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you'll  take  a  cup  with  'em,  * 
.and  they  can  tell  you  more  about  what  you  want  to  know 
than  I  can." 

The  invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  as  George  turned 
to  conduct  his  visitor  to  the  parlour,  he  looked  back  to  John 
Dale,  saying,  "  Pll  be  with  you  directly,  John." 

"No  hurry,  firiend,"  replied  the  farmer,  whose  bewilder- 
ment at  what  he  had  just  heard  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
hearing  George  Spearman's  introduction  of  this  grand  gentle- 
man to  his  little  back  parlour,  and  the  warm,  Devonshire-like 
weLoome  with  which  he  was  received.  George,  looking 
zather  conscious,  quickly  returned,  and  addressed  his  oustomez 
with  the  usual  salutation : — 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  John  ?" 

"  The  first  thing  you  can  do  for  me,"  he  replied,  "  is  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  that  dandy  who's  making  «o  in^  ^16^  ^^ 
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"  What,  haven't  you  heard  of  him  ?" 

"No,  not  I :  who  be  ee?"  said  John,  in  whoso  speech  the 
brogue  always  came  out  under  strong  excitement. 

**  "Why,  he's  a  dancing-master,  and  is  teaching  the  young 
folks  about  here  to  dance." 

**  Well,  but  what's  he  got  to  do  wi'  our  Lucy  ?"  ^ 

"Oh,  nothing,  of  course,  only  she's  one  of  his  pupils." 

"One  o'  his  pupils?  what!  our  Lucy  a  aping  the  gentry, 
and  learning  to  cut  capers  with  that  jack-o' -dandy!  Friend 
Spearman,  if  'twasn't  you  as  told  me,  I  should  say  'twas  a 
lie!" 

"It's  true  though,  I  can  assure  ye,  John;  but  I  believe 
she's  only  been  once,  and  that's  the  reason  he  wants  to  know 
where  she  lives." 

"He'd  best  not  go  up  to  our  farm,"  said  John.  "I  can 
tell  ee,  George,  my  Patty  would  speak  her  mind  to  him 
straight  out,  in  a  way  he'd  not  expect." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  suppose  he'll  do  that,"  said  the  grocer, 
inwardly  determining  to  warn  the  young  man  against  such  a 
scheme ;  and  then  he  turned  the  subject  by  saying,  "  Well, 
but  John,  can't  I  do  anything  for  you  in  the  way  of  business?" 

"  To  be  sure.  Well,  this  has  been  and  drew  everything  out 
of  my  head."  He  produced  his  list  as  he  spoke,  but  before 
the  things  were  ready,  the  man  arrived  with  the  cart,  in 
which  sat  Susan,  the  daiiy-maid,  and  her  empty  baskets,  for 
Patty's  good  things  seldom  returned  home  ^m  the  maiket. 
Looking  in  at  the  door,  the  man  exclaimed  : — 

"  Master,  beant  the  things  ready?  it  be  ever  zo  much  a  past 
vour."  A  few  minutes,  and  then  John,  seated  in  his  cart, 
allowed  the  man  to  drive  home  in  the  usual  jog-trot  couniiy 
fashion,  while  he  sat  scarcely  speaking  a  word,  and  thii^lrfng 
with  no  pleasant  anticipation  on  the  news  he  was  carrying 
home. 

La  the  meantime  Charles  Wilton,  the  dandug-master,  was 
making  himself  quite  at  home  in  the  grocer's  little  parlour. 
In  country  towns,  on  market  days,  a  hospitable  board  is  spread 
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for  any  yiaitor  or  relative  from  the  surrounding  flarm-liousos 
who  may  chance  to  drop  in.  The  tea-table,  therefore,  would 
have  presented  attractions  to  one  more  fastidious  even  than 
Charles  Wilton.  For  some  time  the  pressing  invitations  to 
partake  of  this  good  cheer  rendered  the  introduction  of  any 
other  subject  impossible.  At  length,  turning  to  Ellen  Spearman, 
he  asked  in  a  careless  way,  "  Have  you  seen  your  friend  Miss 
West  lately?" 

"No,"  she  roi)licd,  "not  since  the  first  dancing-evening. 
Her  sister's  baby  was  ill  last  week,  so  we  didn't  expect  she 
would  be  at  the  class ;  but  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  why  she 
wasn't  there  last  nicrht." 

"Do  you  suppose  she  ^-ill  continue  her  lessons?"  he  re- 
marked; "  she  seemed  to  take  to  the  steps  so  readily  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  a  pupil  likely  to  do  me  such  great 
credit." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  she  did,"  said  Charlotte.  "Sarah 
Jenkins  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  said  they  were  sure  she 
had  learnt  dancing  before,  but  I  know  she  hadn't." 

"  How  do  you  know,  ray  dear  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  Lucy  told  me  so  herself,  and  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't 
tell  a  story  about  it." 

"  Is  the  farm  very  far  from  the  town  ?  I  think  I  had  better 
call  and  inquire ;  Miss  West  may  be  ill." 

"I  think  not,  sir,"  said  George  Spearman,  who  at  that 
moment  entered  from  the  shop  and  took  his  seat  at  the  tea- 
table ;  "Mrs.  Dale,  her  sister,  has  rather  strict  notions;  she 
disapproves  of  dancing  and  such  like  ;  and  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  you  saw  her,  for  she's  one  to  speak  her 
mind  very  plainly  when  she's  put  out." 

"  I  suppose  she's  what  is  called  a  Methodist,  then?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Well,  sir,  yes  ;  she  and  her  husband  goes  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  down  here;  and  for  the  matter  of  that  I  go  there 
mj9tU  sometimes :  their  parsons  have  got  a  way  of  waking 
joo  vp  and  making  you  listen ;  and  that's  more  than  I  can  say 
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of  our  old  rector ;  he's  very  good  and  kind  to  the  poor  and  aU 
ilmt,  bat  aomohow  I  alwaj-a  g^ts  a  good  nap  whm  lie'« 
proaclilng." 

**Moro  sbame  for  je  then,  Georgi,"  said  hm  wife;  ^ImW 
fiiTj"  addressing  Charles  WiltQn^  **I  beHevB  tliem  WeeJejafflft 
is  very  good  people,  althougk  I  sticks  to  my  churdt.'' 

*^  So  does  Luej,  mother,"  said  Ellen ;  "  abe  always  goes  to 
church  momicigs,  and  with  hear  sister  to  chapel  in  the^ 
evening  J* 

"Ah,  yes,  I  rememher,  so  ihe  does;  you  see,  sirj^Misi. 
West  was  brought  up  by  tor  annt,  who  taught  her  die®- 
inaking.  She  died  a  few  months  ago^  and  loft  huQy  n  good 
sum  of  money,  I  belie ve,  and  bow  ahe  Uv€a  at  Cow^p  Form 
with  hersist*?r." 

**  Cowslip  Fann?"  he  asked.  "la  not  that  a  veiy  pn4^ 
place  down  a  lane  about  half  a  mile  £rom  Lynnfoid  on  tint; 
London  Koad?"  ' 

"Yes,  air,  it  is  *  yoxi  tnay  well  say  it  is  pretty,  there  iau'i 
a  prettier  farm  for  milew  round." 

During  this  eonverfeation  George  had  been  busily  engaged 
with  the  good  things  on  the  tea-table ;  he  now  startled  them 
all  by  e:s:clftiiiimg,  "  Do  yon  know,  girls,  I  don't  believe  Mrs^ 
Dale  knows  a  word  about  this  dandng  bugin^fie^  Jolm  w 
here  just  now,  and  he  heard  yonj  wr,  asking  about  Miss  We«t^ 
and  I  told  him  who  you  were." 

**  Obj  father!  did  you  tell  him  about  Lucy?'*  exclaimed^ 
both  tlio  girls  at  once, 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  girls?    John  looked  bo  Oense  mi  aui 
was  obliged  to  tell  him." 

"Oh,  then  Lucy  will  never  oomo  to  the  dancing  agaia,'^  mud 
Ellen ;  "  Tm  sure  of  that." 

"  Miss  Wcfit  is  not  obliged  to  obey  her  aister/'  said  Ghatlii 
Wilton.      "  She  ia  old  enongh,  I  preenm^  to  do  li  ^ 
pleases." 

'^  Well,  I  supposa  so,  Lucy 'b  nearly  twenty  j  hub  than  ib 
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rsther  timid  and  delicate-like,  and  she  has  no  one  but  her* 
sister;  they're  been  orphans  for  many  years." 

Charles  Wilton  had  now  hoard  all  he  wished,  and  there-^ 
fore  contriyed  to  change  the  subject ;  and  after  spending  an 
hour  with  the  plain,  homely  people,  to  their  great  satisfaction 
he  took  his  leave. 


^ 


In  these  days  of  publicity  when  everybody  is  anxiotwiy' 
striving  to  have  his  good  deeds  chronicled  in  type,  marble;^  Of 
plate,  it  is  gratifying,  we  may  add  cheering,  to  find  that  tKeite 
are  a  few  old-fashioned  individuals  who  when  they  give  'abiis* 
adhere  to  the  good  old  Biblical  fashion  of  not  letting  their 
right  hands  know  what  their  left  hands  are  doing. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  species  of  secret  giVeW; 
like  the  dodo,  bxistai'd,  and  other  rare  birds,  is  becomiiig 
rapidly  extinct.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  philanthropist  whenever  a  genuine  spediaen  is 
met  with  to  record  its  appearance  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whose  natural  history  pursuits  lead  Km 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  great  many  curiouB  6V^ 
jects,  lately  informed  me  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  two  fine  specimens  of  this  rara  avis  are  residing  some- 
where in  his  neighbourhood,  he  having  had,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  substantial  evidence  of  theiifa<Jtti&l' existence. 

"I  was  going  home,"  said  my  Miriid,  "lastOtristmas  Eye; 
after  an  imsuccessful  visit  to  the  Cify  in  search 'of  ei^ploy- 
ment.  As  I  went  along  I  natto^ally  enough  ;jteU:' Into  t&at 
disconsolate  mood  which  hunger;  weariness,  and  non-suocseds 
usually  produce.  I  could  iltrt''li\d[p  Ihinking  of'the'^Wuntiful 
juxmsion  being  made  for  the  morrdV,  and  bf  1?ie'  ntwierouft 
happy  fiamily  gatherings  that ' Woiild  tjflie  ]p\a(ift  V  ^'^'^  ^*t?to^ 
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full  J  C'ontrasteil  mj  own  imliapp}%  ftiendless  ooodition  witli 
tlmt  of  those  who  wore  more  successful  in  the  buttle  of 
iiJC^^  Obliged  hy  a  cruel  war,  misnamed  civil,  to  quU  a  hooii^ 
whfjre  I  wa3  knov^Ti  and  respected ^  I  had  been  <3<impiaJled  to 
aeek^  the  ehore.^  of  a  distant  land  in  search  af  a  Hubfiiste&c«- 
wluL-h  was  denied  to  me  in  my  own.  Tha  tid^  of  adversity  «trt 
in  strong  against  me^  und  it  was  with  j^eat  diHieulty  that  I 
managed  in  this  great  oity  to  ke«p  my  footing  at  all,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  prociire  for  myself  and  family  t!m  daily  iwv 
ceeaitiea  of  life.  Am-  I  trudged  gloomily  along,  contraAting  ror 
former  comfort  with  my  present  pore^rty,  and  unoonscioueli 
jingUpg  the  few  rtmoining  coppers  in  my  pocket,  I  in* 
fit^cliyel^'^  lifted  my  eyas  to  heaven  and  breathed  it  prayer 
to,  tit  at  Jf|ipd  ProTideiice  whose  ear  is  ever  oj>ea  to  the  cary  of 
higLi  creatures,  and  whose  watchful  eye  h  upon  all  bia  wckrkfl« 
tjia^  Li^  Wfiuld  help  and  BustJiin  ms  during  my  exil^*  Thai 
outpouring  of  my  pent-up  feehnga  did  me  good,  I  felt  thai 
mjf  pr^ye?:,  h^d  ,bDen  houi'd-  A  happy,  trustful,  childUko 
fid&Qce  took  possession  of  my  soul. 

"  I  rpAcliQfd  liome.  My  w^ife,  who  opened  the  door  Iti 
iieem^^p.  ^^xilp_  ^l^^  ^J  face,  imagined  some  une^cpected 
^^  ^<^}iljV^c)c  ha^l  fajlen  to  my  lot.  The  good  woman  luokod 
bhmk  when  &he  j^afiit  tlio  actual  state  of  my  £nanees.  All 
i;[^efis^i^h4cl^:^^,;l^&^7ip^f^i^  ceased  to  ciierish  of  roast  beef  and 
pl^u-^iitdjUiig ,  OJi^  t}ip,,tnorrow  Tiinii^^  inatantaneousiy*  It 
^^tfj^j;  ^ijn^pjgj^jble  they  erer  could  become  realized 

I r;:^;  *|,pile  wQ.wen^  voHoJyiii^  ouraelveii  into  a  select  committe** 
of  ways  and  ii^eai^,,aud,X  w^  diving  deep  int-o  the  rooees^s  ol 
™,]^  P*^J9lfJ^^^^r^'^^i[^'^^^  M*^)^  of  discovering  some  stray  mlv^r 
CQin  ^l^at  might  joiaa^e  U3^t  jieast  to  iudidgo  in  the  luxury  of 
a^'puddingi.^ia,l<^f^,^^i^ncef^j^^^^^  knock  at   ths  iroui  do&t 

§^t;%^.^i^&jn  ^tbp  pii4^.of  ;?tir  ,|^|i^erations. 

b^^  a?^efJ(^djt^i;^4^gptiJ5lfiji^  iba  indiYidjialt'  X  jug- 

'ji^pi^d,  be  %  o]j^n  |.%  J^F^'i 
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**  *  Does  Mr.  Z live  here  ? '  inquired  a  rough  voice. 

"  *  Yes,  he  does,'  I  replied.     *  I  am  the  person  referred  to.* 

"  *  Very  good ;  then  this  is  for  you,*  said  the  man,  depositing 
in  my  hands  a  joint  of  beef  weighing  several  poimds,  and 
metantly  departed. 

"  I  was  so  astounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the  proceeding 
that  the  man  was  gone  before  I  could  properly  collect  my 
thoughts  to  make  any  inquiry. 

**  *  There  must  be  some  mistake !  *  I  exclaimed,  and  was 
preparing  to  rush  out  in  search  of  the  bearer,  when  my  wife, 
who  was  much  calmer,  drew  my  attention  to  a  small  ticket 
pinned  to  the  joint,  on  which  were  the  words,  *  From  a 
Friend,*  with  my  own  name  and  address  accui'ately  given,  it 
was  clear,  then,  that  there  was  no  mistake.  Some  kind- 
hearted  sold  must  have  suspected  the  poverty  I  had  striven 
to  conceal,  and  had  adopted  this  delicate  mode  of  relieving  it. 

"We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  our  surprise  when  the 
wheels  of  a  heavily-laden  vehicle  grated  beneath  our  window, 
and  finally  stopped  at  the  door.  A  vigorous  application  of 
the  knocker  and  a  lunge  at  the  street-door  bell  seemed  to 
indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  impatience  for  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  performer. 

**  *  Here,  don't  keep  me  waiting,'  said  the  burly-looking 
driver  somewhat  testily  as  I  slowly  opened  the  door.  *  Other 
folks  you  know,  sir,  want  a  Christmas  dinner  as  well  as  you 
do.  Just  lend  us  a  hand.'  So  saying,  he  clambered  to  the  roof 
of  his  vehicle  and  began  searching  amongst  a  small  moimtain 
of  packages.  *  Here  it  is ! '  he  exclaimed,  producing  a  goodly- 
sized  hamper,  on  which  I  saw  my  oTmname  legibly  inscribed. 
*  Now  sign  the  way-bill  a  little  quicker  than-  you  opened  the 
door. '  I  mechanically  obeyed  his  inj  unctions,  and  returned  him 
the  paper  duly  attested. 

"  Having  apparently  satisfied  himself  that  the  signature  was 
genuine,  he  swung  himself  into  his  seat,  applied  his  whip 
flmartly  to  the  sides  of  the  tall  quadruped  in  the  shafts  (who 
had  probably  gone  to  sleep  during  the  tem'^otvcY  «k\ivg^^55^^ 
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iinder  ike  mistaken  impreaaiofl  tluU  ho  w&&  comfortably  do«ii^ 
rn  ilia  own  stable).  Both  driTcr  arndTeliiele  rolled  hearilj  «*ff? 
ajid  were  booh  loat  to  eight  in  the  siadows  of  nigrht 

"  What  a  pleaeaiit  tiiiii^  it  is  to  have  a  ChrUtmw  iMunpet^ 
especially  if  you  hnppeii  to  he  i^orant  of  ita  oonteuta-  Ai 
novice  would  at  onto  cut  the  &ateiiiiigaT  turn  back  tkn  lid, 
shovel  out  the  straw,  and  riiie  its  contents;  and  ia  l«ae  iham 
fivo  minutes  everythiDg  would  he  exposed  to  the  Tulgnx^  gtii»? 
but  your  true  connoisseurp  who  nnderstaiidji  th«  art  of  pfo- 
longing  eiijoyniont,  would  proceed  in  a  much  more  ma^ 
mannor;  he  woidd  probably  pkco  tho  hatopftr  in 
sijjcuoua  po&itiou,  thou  quietly  sit  dowB  aad  leisurely  o 
plate  his  treuBUie,  amiwng  lumaelf  in  tlie  meanwldle  witli  i* 
guessea  at  its  contents.  When  tired  of  this  amusement 
could  vary  it  by  ieiaurely  stxolling  round  and  looking  ai  ii 
from  evt^jy  point  of  view*  Having  fini)ihx»d  his  insp^ertioBi  hv 
might  slowly  proceed  to  cut  the  atringsj  not  mahly,  but 
Liberately,  oue  at  a  time.  His  next  uot  would  bo  to 
back  the  Ud  und  ta^e  a  bii^'s^eye  view  of  the  ttimw 
conceals  the  treasure  beueatli.  Batis^ed  with  this,  Ho  ifOvU 
gently  separate  Uio  Btraw  ivith  tiis  fi-ngers,  and  dulmlily 
extract  the  ilrst  object  tlmt  met  his  gazej  upon  this  hvmiglll 
feast  his  eyes  for  mm&  time,  and  then  proceed  in  lua  eeitft^ 
for  the  next,  and  so  on  for  the  remainder,  until  the  wh^lc 
in  this  way  been  slowly  exhumed* 

'*  However  agreeablo  this  plan  may  be,  we  did  not  m 
particular  in  a  tan  ee  aiit>pt  it ;  we  were  too  cimuus  to  aacertaio 
what  the  mysterious  luimp^r  oofttainedi  and  if  poeaiblo  to  £iiii 
a  cluo  to  the  seuder.  It  was^vmjhBWvy,  a  fn^t  my  wiJv  amyat* 
tained  boture  opening  it ;  and  I  BOtm  a&orvr&ida  Ikmialitii  hv^r 
vdih  the  cause  in  the  shape  of  a  tufkey,  ^  pai^t  iiK)d«d  of 
race,  who  had  rauautly  no  doubt  strutted  about  in  Bmuo  Koi 
folk  iarm^yard  In  all  the  pride  of  feathers  and  waiUtM^ 
envy  and  admiration  of  his  oomp«ers :  and  there,  tuu^  m 
oomer  was  a  botde  of  what  aftarwacds  proved  to  be  a»«B& 
ceJJanl  eherry,    Alao  eoma  orangea^  raiaiQ%  and 
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to  form  a  pretty  little  dessert.  Nor  had  the  sender  been  un- 
mindful to  enclose  those  materials  which  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial English  Christmas  pudding.  I  searched  carefully 
amongst  the  straiF  for  some  due  to  the  name  of  my  bene- 
factor, but  my  search  was  fruitless. 

"  *  After  all,'  said  my  wife,  clapping  her  hands  in  an 
eestasy  of  delight^  as  her  eye  rested  on  the  sumptuous,  faro 
spread  out: on  our  table;  '  after  all,  our  plum-pudding  and. 
reast  beef  will  be  solid  and  iadisputable  facts.' 

^^  The  go6d  woman's  words  were  prophetic ;  on  the  monow 
they  were/  verified,  for  we  had  both  plum-pudding  and  roast 
boof,  the  turkey  being  reserved  for  future  consideration.  Am 
tha  joint  was  placed  upon  the  table  amidst  the  dapping  of 
liitlle  hands  and  the  joyous  shout  of  children's  yoices^  I 
motieDfid  for  silence^  while,  with  a  full  heart  and  tearfrd  eye, 
LprcMseeded  to  utter  a.  few  broken  sentences  of  thanksgiving  to 
that  Being  who  had  in  such  a  mysterious  manner  provided  for 
our  wants..  Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  dessert  placed  upon 
the  table,  I. uncorked  the  sherry,  and,  having  filled  one  glasa 
fdir  my  wife  and  another  for  myself,  and  a  wee  drop  con- 
siderably diluted  to  each  of  the  children,  we  drank  to  the 
health,  of  our  generous  but  unknown  friends." 

**  And  did  you  never  find  out,"  I  inquired,  "  who  were 
yow  benefetctors?" 

"  Never,"  he  replied.  "  But  of  one  thing,"  he  added,  "I 
am  quite  certain — ^they  wiU  not  lose  their  reward,  '  for  ELe 
•wiio  aeeth  in  secret  wUl  surely  reward  them  openly.'  " 

Gbstdbasd. 


Thb  Nbrvous  StsTEM. — So  dolicato  is  the  fine  tracery  of  the  nenrona 
straotore  that  the  damage  of  a  single  fibre  or  a  set  of  fibres  destroys  the 
ubU^  of  the  whole.  It  is  lika  a  grand  orchestia,  in  which  one  instrnment 
alone  out  of  time  or  tune  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  rest,  and  the  finest 
mnsical  composition  in  the  world  is  entirely  spoiled  by  its  discord.  And 
€hi»  seriouB  evil  is  apparent,  not  only  in  old  age,  but  even  in  the  young,, 
in-whom-  the  dfanustrous  consequences  of  injury  to  the  brain,  ftc,  are  £u» 
I— >isiiniihiii<l)inlili  tn  thnuflTOt  and  to  tho ytroA^^-^Jh^'EMhmWMmtv 
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PETEn    THE   QaHAT  wfts  OH©  of  ih€  moflt  extraordiimiT 

oharactera  that  ever  appeared  in  any  age  ar  coimtry.  **  H» 
gave  a  poliah  to  his  people ^  and  i^as  himself  a  savage;  h» 
taus:ht  them  the  art  of  wm%  of  which  ho  was  hJmaelf  igno- 
rant ;  from  the  sight  of  a  em  all  boat  on  tho  river  Majskwa,  be 
ereatod  a  powerful  fleet,  made  himself  an  expert  and  able 
shipwrig'ht^  Bailor,  pilot,  and  commander;  ho  elmnged  the 
manners^  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Euasians ;  and  lives  in 
thoir  memory  as  tlm  *  father  of  his  country/  "  Hi«  countty- 
men  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Or$att  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  sanctioned  it.  Though  w**  nhall  not  pliice  him  In 
the  aamo  category  aa  the  great  reform  el's  who  lUd  e»o  much  to 
break  the  up j ritual  honda  which  had  for  ag^ea  held  mankind 
in  thraldom^  yet  h©  jwssessed  far  nobler  qualitieB^  aimed  at 
higher  objects,  and  left  more  enduring  monumanta  of  hii 
wisdom  til  an  most  of  the  characters  who  have  bdea  aaUwi 
Great 

When  Peter  became  Czar  of  Muscovyj  the  people  vrero  ib  i 
state  of  extrome  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Ko  army  ejckCdd 
except  a  honie  of  unmejiageahte  javelin  men  caUad  tb$ 
8trelitz  ;  and  thd'  email  boat  already  referred  to  vrm  all 
Mnacovy  possessed  in  the  shape  of  a  navy.  As  to  the  eoflial 
condition  of  the  people  it  waa  deplorably  low;  extraTigiDl 
feaating,  followed  by  rigorous  fastlngj  and  ac4}ompaniod  by 
superstitious  practices  of  great  absurdity,  made  up  mo«t  of 
their  rehgion  ;  m-urdered  people  were  daily  fonnd  in  th« 
streets  of  Moscow,  wliile  foreigners  who  once  ent()r^  tti0 
country  were  never  permitted  to  leave  it.  Hi  eh  people  were 
condemned  on  the  most  trifling  charges,  and  were  sent  to  di# 
dmerta  of  Bibarist  ^hlLe  their  ^ro^erty  waa  mxmi  by  tlie 
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State.  Peter  did  very  much  towards  reversing  this  state  of 
things,  and  though  he  did  not  complete  the  regeneration  of 
his  country,  yet  he  brought  the  barbarous  race  within  the 
pale  of  civilization,  and  raised  the  nation,  even  during  his 
lifetime,  to  an  honourable  position  among  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

The  early  life  of  Peter  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  constant 
dangers.  The  Czar  Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter,  had,  in  1670, 
assembled  in  Moscow  about  sixty  of  the  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  principal  nobility,  in  order  that  he  might  publicly 
choose  a  wife  from  among  them  according  to  the  established 
Muscovite  custom.  Ladies  of  high  rank  and  great  beauty, 
adorned  in  all  the  splendour  of  dress  and  decoration,  were 
rejected,  and  Natalia  Nariskin,  a  yoimg  lady  in  a  much 
humbler  position,  was  chosen.  Natalia  became  the  mother  of 
Peter,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
regarded  the  entire  family,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  dangers  which  threatened  to  terminate  the  life  of  the  future 
Czar.  Alexis  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by  a  former  wife, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1677,  by  his  oldest  son,  Theodore. 
He  died  in  1682,  having  previously  named  his  half-brother 
Peter,  then  ten  years  old,  as  his  successor.  Though  his  reason 
for  this  act  was  a  very  sufficient  one  (his  own  brother  John 
being  almost  an  idiot),  yet  it  caused  a  commotion  which  was 
only  settled  by  making  Peter  and  John  joint  monarchs,  with 
Sophia — John's  oldest  sister — as  Regent.  So  ambitious  and 
full  of  intrigue  did  this  princess  show  herself,  that  in  1600  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  confine  her  in  a  convent  in  Moscow ; 
and  £rom  that  time  Peter  became  the  real  sovereign  of  Russia. 
He  at  once  determined  to  reform  the  Muscovite  system  of 
Government,  and  to  improve  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 

He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  army,  and  chose  as  his 
adviser  General  Lefort,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  whose  knowledge 
of  European  customs  in  general,  and  of  military  aJSiairs  in 
paztioular,  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  Czar.  By 
Lefort's  advice,  the  cumbersome  long  coa\A  oi  ^QciJ^  %i^^visc% 
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yotmg  boyars  should  follow  his  > 
time,  20,000  thoroughly  disciplint 
milxtuy  Beonrice. 

nttt's  attentioir  was  next  direc 
had  iodSimtally  seen  among  some 
Bta^^iUi'  doopi  wiib  its  sailing  iat 
use^  aod'ordered  a  DutdbEman,  nan 
repair  it,  and  instrnot  him  in  the 
:  I    TT  that  time  Peter  became  passional 

engaged  some  Dutch  ship-btulders 
Lakie  Ftfpns.  Having  gone  thr 
annji  lib  determined  to  pass  tl 
beoomfitig  a  seaman.  He  first  bee 
die  cabin  and  deaned  the  decks ;  * 
it  was  t6  keep  up  the  fire  in  the  s 
pipe,  blnuh  his  jacket,  &o.  TXei 
CBfam-boy,  when  he  had  to  wait  at 
Tbnawmm  ordeied  by  his  captaii 
tUesaib;  and  so  nimbly  did  he  m 
flie  ostein  was  gready  alarmed 
sradea-  himself,  he  resdln 
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f oUowing  the  generak  and  officers  of  the  army  aad  navy 
whose  rank  in  the  serrice  waa  higher  than  hia  own.  At  the 
of  Azoph,  Peter  discovered  that  his  best  officers  and 
were  natives  of  Western  Europe,  and  he,  therefore, 
determined  to  give  his  subjects  the  benefit  of  visiting  thosa 
<oimtries.  He  accordingly  sent  sixty  to  Venice  and  Leghorn 
"to  study  navigation  and  ship-building,  and  forty  more  to 
^Holland  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  large  number  were  sent  to 
^Sermany  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  military 
tactics  and  discipline  of  that  nation. 

At  that  time  Bussia  had  no  representative  at  any  Court  in 

Eiurope ;  and  ajs  Peter  greatly  desired  to  travel,  he  determined 

^o  send  an  embassy-extraordinary  to  Holland,  and  to  accom- 

^Dany  the  embassy  in  disguise.     On  arriving  ut  2iaandam,  an 

^Lctive  ship-building  town,  about  six  miles  ^m  Amsterdam^ 

^mo  dressed  himself  in  a  red  jacket  and  white  linen  trousers, 

^Jid  took  as  his  lodgings  two  small  rooms,  with  a  lofb  over 

r'^em.     He  then  purchased  tools,  entered  himself  as  a  ship* 

==;aipenter,  was  called  Peter    Zimmerman,  and  obeyed  the 

c^iaster  of  the  yard  the  same  as  the  other  workmen.     Peter 

^»pent  nine  months  in  Holland,  during  which  time  he  did  his 

K^jfcmost  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.    He  walked  the  hospitals, 

B^ttendpid  dissections,  practised  teeth-drawing  and  bleeding, 

oxamined  museums,  listened  to  lectures:  in  short,  he  wafr 

always  inquisitive  and  always  teachable.     On  21st  of  January^ 

1698,  he  reached  London.      Lnmense  crowds  assembled  to 

gUBB  an  him,  for  it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  loft  his 

throne  to  work  at  a  shipwright's  bench,  and  that  he  was  very 

expert  in  the  use  of  his  tools.     Peter  had  a  great  antipathy  to 

crowds,  and  frequently  disappointed  those  who  collected  to 

look  at  him.    He  took  lodgings  near  the  Deptfbrd  Dockyard. 

Here  he  worked  diligently  at  ship-building,  and  studied  its 

jpgJBciples  more  dosely  than  formerly.     As  in  Holland,  he 

glK9B  attention  to  everything,  '^  irom  the  founding  of  eannon 

to  ib^  spfaming  of  thread." 

Haqoitted  England  in  April,  taking  with  him  500  English 
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Qngiueere,  artists,  mechaaicsj  captains,  pilots,  surg^oufi,  &:c 
On  Ilia  return  he  remained  a  short  time  in  Holland,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence  to  Moseow,  in  great 
haste,  in  consequence  of  a  most  dangerous  rebellion  which 
had  broken  out  among  the  Strelitzea,  On  his  arrival  ihe 
oxammation  and  pimiflhment  of  the  rebels  eommene-ed. 
Peter^s  temper  was  extremely  violent ;  and  sometimes  it  was 
dangerous  for  Iiia  greatest  favourites  to  approach  him.  On 
suf  h  occaBionB  he  Ts-^ould  striie  with  fist,  cane,  or  sword ;  and 
many  instance  a  are  recorded  where  he  knocked  down,  cft  dreT 
the  blugd  of  his  most  trusted  servants.  It  was  not  to  he 
GX]>ected^  therefore,  that  such  a  man  would  deal  gentlj  with 
military  rebels  ;  indeed,  he  believed  that  either  he  must 
destroy  them,  or  become  their  victim.  In  diis  epmt  he 
entered  upon  the  work  of  vengeance.  **  Some  wore  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  then  beheewied.  Many  were  hung  on 
gibbets  erected  near  the  gates  of  the  citi%  Numerouji  dmi 
bodies  of  the  tirst  eLi.^s  of  citiiBens  were  laid  by  the  sidea  «f 
the  highway  with  their  heEids  near  them,  where  they  wore 
suifered  to  remain  in  a  frozen  state  the  whole  winter,  as  a 
terror  and  example  to  all  passeng^ers/'  About  two  thousani^ 
were  executed,  and  in  many  casea  Peter  was  himaejf  the 
executioner;  niter  which  ho  forced  his  nobles  to  follow  hi*  | 
example.  It  ia  true  rebellions  had  become  so  common  that  a  I 
very  stern  hand  was  required  to  put  them  down ;  but  fhe 
atrocity  of  these  executions  can  never  be  justified.  As  Peter 
greatly  desired  to  have  regular  communication  with  Weetem 
Europe  by  sea,  lie  joined  Prussia  and  Denmark,  in  ITOO,  ifi 
an  attack  on  Sweden,  Peter  colleoted  20,000  men  who  huA 
been  slightly  disciplined,  and  18,000  more  who  were  merelf 
clothed  in  skins^  and  armed  with  eluba  and  pikes.  He  was 
completely  defeated,  but  not  at  all  dismayed,  for  he  continued 
the  war  nine  years,  and 'at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  Uie  Siredil^ 
army  was  annihilated,  and  Charles  XII,,  its  king,  was  driven 
to  ask  protection  from  the  Turks.  War  with  Sweden  ended , 
in  1721,  after  Euseia  W^  cainsA.fefeTst^^'Eiffle*  ^u  tba  (ihilf  <}fJ 
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inland.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  this 
onderfiil  man  was  the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg  on  a  flat 
)lta  of  islands  covered  with  brushwood  and  swamps ;  but 
hioh  has  in  the  course  of  160  years  become  one  of  the  most 
agnificent  cities  in  the  world.  The  labourers  employed  in 
16  erection  of  the  first  fortress  were  not  furnished  with  pick- 
tes,  spades,  shovels,  planks,  or  wheelbarrows;  but  carried 
le  earth  in  the  skirts  of  their  coats,  and  in  bags  made  of  rags 
id  old  mats. 

Peter  always  paid  a  high  regard  to  religious  duties,  and 
jgulaxly  attended  Divine  service  wherever  he  was  resident, 
n  one  occasion  he  told  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church 
lat  his  reverence  for  God  was  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
16  highest  ecclesiastic :  and  he  certainly  entertained  a  high 
ppreciation  of  uprightness,  and  a  great  detestation  of  every- 
dng  dishonourable.  In  his  quiet  lodgings  at  Zaandam  he 
id  a  small  closet  where  he  regularly  performed  his  devotions ; 
id  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  place  some  years  after,  he  again 
itered  the  little  closet,  and  remained  in  secret  for  half-an- 
>ur.  Before  the  summer  of  1724  disease  had  been  making 
reat  inroads  on  him,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
nth  ;  but  now  for  four  months  he  was  confined  to  his  room, 
ncouraged  by  some  favourable  symptoms,  he  went  again  to 
>a,  and  during  his  voyage,  seeing  a  boat's  crew  in  great 
inger,  he  hastened  to  their  help.  Being  unable  to  reach 
lem  on  account  of  a  sandbank,  he  waded  up  to  the  knees, 
id  saved  the  whole  of  the  crew.  Fever  and  inflammation 
>t  in  the  same  night — his  sufferings  were  intense;  and  on  the 
(th  January,  1725,  he  expired. 

W.  H. 

— •ittV— 

TkAR  OP  Conscience. — In  tlio  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  bo  much 
Hqraolf :  another  is  but  one  witness  against  thee ;  thou  art  a  thousand  ; 
Alhtr  thou  mayest  avoid,  thyself  thou  canat  ivoV>.    \^\0&&^s\SBe.      '^^x^ 
q6  jnmkbment — Qttarles, 
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that  its  inner  quadrangle  is  do- 
no  doubt  of  its  being  the  right  p 
gttle  Biiniionnted  by  the  royal  a 
tte  BtauB,  as  we  enter  the  door  ] 
of  Hie  eons  of  Mr.  Gillot  him 
fpndanoe  of  a  Buperintendent. 
•mdetj  to  see  the  Tariona  prooei 
is  eonrerted  into  the  beantiM  ^* 
'^Bwan  qiifll  **  ■mngiMim  bonun 
whkh  our  earlieefc  ezperieneee  ix 
The  steel  itself  which  is  ma 
MppHed  in  large  thin  plates  ' 
ShflfflsM,  and  the  first  of  the 
euiivwiing  it  into  pens  oommei 
is  at  work  with  a  large  lever  k 

iAmraup  m^Whiita^   Cutting  the 

wUtth  required  fiyr  tiie  lengths 
Not  haifing  been  hardened,  Hu 
loDing^oeiny  where  tiiey  are 
iriiioh  rsfolTe  by  means  of  steai 
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and,  if  ihe  nature  of  their  work  is  considered,  they  must  be 
tolerably  strong.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
in  any  of  the  processes  of  pen-making  which  is  essentially 
injurious  to  those  engaged  in  it ;  and,  as  the  wages  average 
£x)m  four  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  this  establishment 
exhibits,  perhaps,  one  of  our  most  successful  experiments  in 
the  employment  of  women. 

Those  of  the  hands  who  are  married  generally  go  with 
their  husbands  to  live  at  their  former  homes,  in  which  case 
their  children  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  grandmothers, 
and  the  earnings  are  not  seriously  diminished.  We  learn  this 
much  as  we  walk  with  our  guide  through  the  room  to  inspect 
&e  next  destination  of  the  steel  strips.  They  are  lying,  a 
certain  number  of  them,  beside  each  of  the  workwomen,  as 
she  sits  at  the  lever  by  which  the  flat  shape  of  the  pen  is 
punched  out  by  a  die,  before  it  is  curved  into  the  half  cylin- 
drical form. 

These  levers  are  all  worked  by  hand,  the  strip  being 
pushed  with  the  left  hand  on  to  the  bed  of  steel  upon  which 
the  die  descends,  a  stop  regulating  the  distance,  so  that  there 
is  the  smallest  possible  space  between  the  holes  left  where 
ihe  pen  shape  has  been  cut  out ;  then  with  a  quick  pull 
at  the  lever  handle  the  pimch  comes  down,  and  this  is 
repeated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  shapes  are  cut  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  hundred  a  minute.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  side  slits  are  cut,  and  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  pen 
is  pierced  at  machines  which  differ  very  slightly  from  those 
which  we  have  just  left.  The  stamping  of  the  name,  however, 
requires  the  workwoman  to  use  both  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  propeily  adjusting  the  pen  and  holding  it  in  its  place,  and 
in  tJiis  operation  the  lever  is  moved  by  a  treadle  and  wheel. 
Altogether  this  seems  rather  a  dangerous  process,  and  such 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  executed  that  we  were 
forcibly  ^minded  of  the  old  school  trick  of  moving  the 
liBger  backward  and  forward  under  a  T^^^siifixV^  ^<sRff!«i^^^£s^% 
pmtkaiib.    l^ere  ia  one  machine  worked  \>^  f^\9^%sa^  «c^  ^>sr^ 
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T7e  bolieTe,  for  the  largest  '^ma^um  bonnma,"  whtdh  p«p* 
Ibrms  all  theae  operations  at  th©  eame  time,  these  pe^- 
shapes  being  brougLt  alternately  to  thrive  openings  in  tli* 
steel  dab,  and  the  dies  descending  uiwn  thein  aa  thej  pMi- 
This,  however,  Ib  used  only  for  the  one  description  of  |ieii». 

The  embryo  pen,  having  r««eived  the  side  ftlit,  ptemag, 
:md  stauip,  hoe  next  to  be  moulded  into  the  half  cylindrical 
form,  and  in  the  case  of  the  magnum  bonums  to  kuve  die 
broad  pai't^  which  ia  loit  for  the  boxrel,  bent  completely  rouiuL 
TJiis  havmg  be  on  aceompHshed,  stiU  with  a  hand- worked  1 
and  moiUd,  the  pen  ia  complete  as  far  as  mere  form 
ceraed.  In  the  raogo  of  shops  where  these  levers 
work,  tliere  are  machinists  constantly  employed  to 
the  diey  and  rogulate  the  machines,  while  each  of  the  giii* 
is  expected  to  keop  the  machine  at  which  she  worts  in  goc4 
or  dor,  a  rule  so  well  observed  that  most  of  them  are  witboisi 
a  stain  and  polished  with  no  little  care. 

Btill  following  the  pens  in  their  progress  towards  pesite' 
tion,  we  descend  once  more  to  a  shop  in  the  basement^  j 
tiling  between  a  bakehouse  and  a  smithy,  where  the  fu 
are  glowing  so  fiercely  that  the  sharp  draxight  coming 
the  comer  by  the  open  door  cuts  like  a  knife  into 
of  heat*  It  is  here  that  the  amiealing  and  hardening  pro* 
cesses  axe  accomplished ,  and  the  fine  temper  secured  by  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  JFor  pax-tly  affecting  this  prouei©  the  pen* 
are  placed  in  iron  boxo^,  each  somewhat  larger  than  a  caid- 
box,  having  a  heavy  lid  lifting  on  a  hinge,  and  at  one  end  a 
small  Oat  piece  of  iron,  by  which  ft  is  held  in  a  pair  of  long 
tongs.  These  boxes  are  placed  in  iAiQ  fumatje,  whei*e  ther 
remain  nntQ  they  and  their  contents  are  at  a  light  red  hent, 
and  look  like  blocks  of  Flanders  brick,  when  they  are  witli* 
drawn  one  by  one  by  the  man  wielding  the  tongs^  wiw 
holds  them  over  a  large  metal  tank,  ^id,  by  a  dastarooi 
twist,  empties  them  into  the  oil  with  which  it  ib  M^d, 

Haying  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  ior  &  elmit 
the  peuBt  BOW  snffider^^^  ^^^^      *  ^     *  *^  ^ 


a  nt^H 
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of  revolving  sieve,  and  the  oil,  which  still  remains  after 
draining  is  expelled  by  centrifugal  force.  They  are  then 
taken  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  a  number  of  iron 
barrels  revolve  on  a  common  axis  by  steam  power.  These 
barrels,  which  are  filled  with  sawdust,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  the  pens  from  the  oil  which  still  adheres  to 
them;  and  a  second  series  of  barrels  containing  finely- 
broken  "pot"  afterwards  receive  them  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  scale  left  by  the  action  of  the  ^e.  Once  more 
they  journey  to  the  upper  workshops  that  they  may  be 
groimd  longitudinally  towards  the  points  and  then  trans- 
versely across  the  nibs;  this  operation  gives  the  pen  the 
required  degree  of  elasticity,  and  is  technically  called  "glaz- 
ing," from  the  fact  of  the  process  being  performed  by  holding 
them  on  emery  wheels  turned  rapidly  by  steam.  This  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  manufacture,  requiring  nicety 
both  of  touch  and  sight  to  judge  of  the  proper  degree  of 
grinding  required,  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  workshop  and  watch  the  jets  of  bright  steel 
sparks  springing  from  the  long  row  of  wheels. 

One  other  operation,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  the  merely  useful  processes  are  completed.  This  is,  the 
making  of  the  slit,  which  is  effected  by  levers  and  dies  still 
moved  by  the  hand  by  means  of  upright  handles  which  give 
the  force  and  weight  requisite  to  cut  cleanly  through  the 
hardened  steel. 

The  rapid  waving  motion  of  these  polished  bars  of  metal 
as  they  are  pulled  and  released  at  each  stroke  has  a  singu- 
larly pretty  effect,  looking  like  a  sort  of  drill  at  which  a 
long  row  of  female  volunteers  are  engaged;  the  only 
drawback  to  this  fancied  resemblance  being  that  they  are 
all  seated. 

The  vigorous  cleaning  and  final  cutting  now  gives  place 
to  the  last  two  processes,  which  have  the  effect  of  beautify- 
iiigy  and  the  pens  are  carried  into  the  sho]^  wket^  tk«^ 
are  to  be  coloured,  either  blue  or  \)xo^sni)  ^  T»e\i^X^  ^^^^^Nr^ 


»     y    - '     *•-    *"^    1' 

brown  or  tlio  bluotinpco  boctonics  iippi 
upou  an  iron  i>hito,  wlicro  they  arc 
before  the  **lmiBliiiig"  or  "vamishi: 

Tliifl  finiHhing  is  ucliioved  by  plac 
motal  x>ail  with  a  perforated  bottom 
the  manner  of  an  ice-making  appa 
or  jacket  containing  a  varnish  of 
contents  of  the  innor  vessel  having  b 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  workman  svi 
round  as  though  he  wore  x^i'nc'tising  t 
a  dumb-bell.  This  has  tho  efi'ect  of  di 
mixture  adhering  to  tho  pens,  whicl 
siove  and  sliakon  rapidly  over  a  wai 
evaporated  and  the  last  clear  and  1) 
perfection. 

Then  they  are  taken  up  to  tho  war 
imd  placed  in  tlie  fancy  boxes  whic 
tho  establishment,  are  waiting  to  r 
go,  however,  wo  must  devote  a  few 
ture  of  the  "  liolders,"  or  rather  pe 
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The  trees  and  logs  of  cedar  or  other  wood  haying  been 
aawn  into  boards  and  again  slit  into  thin  square  lengths,  the 
zounding  is  managed  by  a  machine  in  which  a  tube  receives 
the  end  of  each,  which,  as  it  is  drawn  through  to  the  otijier 
fiide,  is  subject  to  the  paring  of  a  couple  of  revolving  blades. 
After  this  it  falls  out  at  the  other  end  perfectly  cylindrical 
although  rather  rough.  The  roughness  is  obviated  by  another 
similar  machine,  and  a  bundle  of  the  long  rods  is  then  carried 
to  a  large  mahogany  slab,  through  a  slit  in  which  is  seen 
about  a  third  part  of  the  disc  of  a  circular  saw. 

The  rods  are  laid  flat  upon  the  table  and  brought  against 
a  gauge  which  regulaiea  the  length.  They  ase  then  pushed 
towards  the  saw  and  cut  into  stk^  a  iomem.  or  so  at  a  time. 
These  plain  sticks  have  yet  to  receive  the  spiral  pattern,  to  have 
the  end  which  receives  the  holder  reduced  in  size  and  the 
other  end  rounded.  These  operations  are  effected  not  by 
cutting  but  by  pressing,  and  one  wi^Viitift  suffices  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  placed,  perhaps,  fifty  at  a  time,  in  a 
receiver  Uke  the  top  of  a  oo&e-mzU,  and  diflappear  one  by  one 
into  a  lower  chamber,  where  all  this  is  done  by  an  artful 
arrangement  of  dies,  after  which  they  make  their  appearance 
in  quick  succession  through  a  tube,  and  fall  into  a  box 
beneath. 

The  end  of  the  warehouse  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  chairs 
upon  which  it  is  customary  for  viritowi  to  wait  until  their  turn 
comes  to  be  shown  over  i&e  works — for  this  manufactory  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Birmingham,  and  it  not  imfrequently 
happens  that  so  large  a  number  of  persona  a|^ly  for  admission 
that  they  have  to  be  divided  into  parties,  lest  the  business  of 
the  place  should  be  diaturbed.  To  anybody  who  has  seen  the 
exquisite  processes  which  are  so  rapidly  effected  by  the 
machinery  in  its  wonderM  adaptations  this  hs  not  surprising ; 
and  there  is  throughout  ^e  workshops  such  an  appearance  of 
lightsomeness,  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort,  that  it  seems 
to  wear  a  sort  of  holiday  air,  notwithaAaxidivg  the  constant 
labour  going  on  there.    The  weekly  accownl  oi  ^^  ^gc^^^'^  \i^35» 
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recpiLres  the  assistance  of  the  nnmeratioTi  table  to  write  ( 
while  the  annual  number  of  pens  reaches  point  aft^  pai 
it  pasaes  **  tens  of  millions,"  and  only  stops  at  **  htindred^i  ^ 
millioriB." 

f  4^  this  we  are  heartily  glad,  and,  thougli  we  should  lik©  to 
learn  what  becomes  of  them  all  lifter  they  ar^  thrown  made, 
1  here  is  no  statistical  jnformat ion  on  that  part  of  tho  Biibjsct. 


^tsciplinc. 


TutMnui  rot,  though  tkrkir  gwthar 

r'lr.iid»  and  tempests  o^a^r  thy  *ikr : 
hilll  beHc(ve  Ihy  heflTfinly  FaUnir 

Iajtch  the<>  hcBt  when  etorms  nw  nigh, 
W'lit  n  the  mm  of  fortune  shinjetli 

Luu^  and  Lrif^hUy  on  the  hnart, 
Stwm  its  fruit  fu.ltii.*Bti  declinoth, 

Pai^bed  jin-i  flry  in  ev«ty  paii. 

Then  the  pl-mts  of  gmc**  havo  ^fd, 

In  the  drj*  and  burning  aoO  j 
TlKimiJ  and  hriora  their  growth  hiive  ^hldod, 

l^firthlj  cnr^iH  and  Part-hlTir  toil, 

Bnt  the  clf>«dii  are  so^n  BBC^indm^^ 

f^i>on  the  huLivonii  jira  ovorcaMt, 
And  tho  -woaiy  hoftrt  is  hcnding 

*Xciith  affliction's  stonny  bhui't, 

Yot  the  Lord,  on  high  preeidrng-i 

Rul(^  tho  Btonn  witJi  powort\d  I^maiI  : 

lie  th<>  HhowtT  of  gnifjs  iu  guiding 
To  the  day  and  harrtn  knd. 

Soe,  (it  length  the  clouils  arc  lircflldng» 

Temiiesti  have  not  piiflsed  in  valn^, 
For  thi>  »oul,  iX'Yived,  Eiw^(n|^, 

licai^  its  iniiis  and  fioinf^m  agiiia. 
Lovt':  DiTinc  haa  aetn  qi^lI  cavntf^ 

Krory  tojir  it  cauftfd  to  iidl ; 
And  the  storm  wbich  !ov.>  uppoint^  I 

Wflfl  ill  choicoet  gil%  of  all. 
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^t^B  to  Cbinh  nhoni. 

"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  f  '* — Matt.  x\'i.  26. 

".By  the  side  of  the  immense  consequence  of  saving  or  of 
IcNsing  our  inmiortal  souls,  place  any  difference  that  the  things 
of  this  life  can  make  to  us ;  place  riches  and  poverty, 
grandeur  and  humility,  success  or  misfortune ;  between  com- 
passing and  renoimcing  an  unjust  purpose,  making  or  giving  up 
an  unfair  gain ;  in  a  word,  between  the  pleasures  and  tempta- 
tions of  vice  and  the  self-denials  of  virtue ;  and  what  do  they 
amoimt  to  ?  The  objects  themselves  are  nothing  when  put  in 
competition  -with  heaven  and  hell.  Were  it  true,  which  it  is 
not,  that  real,  solid,  inward  happiness  was  proportioned 
either  to  outward  circumstances  or  the  indulgences  of  our 
appetites  and  passions;  that  the  good  things,  as  they  are 
called,  and  pleasures  of  life,  were  as  satisfactory  to  the  pos- 
sessor as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  deceitful  and  disappoint- 
ing, still  their  duration  is  nothing.  The  oldest  men  when 
they  cast  back  their  eyes  on  their  past  life  see  it  in  a  ver}- 
narrow  compass.  It  appears  no  more  than  a  small  interval 
cut  out  of  eternal  duration  both  before  and  after  it,  when 

compared  with  that  duration  as  nothing Universally 

the  true  occasion  for  remembering  and  applying  the  passage 
of  Scripture  before  us  is,  when  we  are  deliberating  concern- 
ing the  conduct  we  are  to  pursue  in  the  contests  which  arise 
between  the  flesh  and  the  world,  or  between  both  united  and 
our  own  souls.  Be  the  temptation  what  it  will,  either  in  kind 
or  strength,  this  is  the  thought  to  be  for  ever  set  against  it — 
that  if  we  give  way,  we  give  way  in  exchange  for  our  own 
flouls  ;  that  the  perdition  of  the  soul  is  set  forth  in  Scripture 
in  terms  most  tremendous,  but  not  more  tremendous  than 
true ;  that  the  sinner,  the  man  involved  in  imrepented,  unfor- 
saken  sins,  can  never  know  how  soon  he  may  be  reduced  to 
this  rtate."— Pi%. 


IBfi 

Morbs  of  Mlisbom  from  S^uhspta 


"Prom  lowi^^t  place  whc^ro  virtuous  tliiiig*  procpaj, 
lli*^  pltict>  is  di^fied  Ijy  ih^  dwr*s  ^wiL'* 

**  Let'fl  ta¥e  tlio  initimt  "by  tbo  fyrwitrd  top^ 
For  wn  (iro  dd*  and  on  our  qtudca«t  dfu^nMS 
Th'  inaiidiblfs  anil  noideli^sa  Joqi  of  tiscul 
SieaU  eru  wc  c:£ui  olfeet  tbeju." 

flfyitlTVDE. 

'*  This  OUT  lift ,  C'Tsempt  from  ptiblie  liaimts, 
Kinila  tongup^  m  tree*,  books  in  tlip  rutmiag' 
Kmnttiifl  in  gtonoB,  aini  gw>d  in  twtjrytbii^g^/'  ^ 
i2ffo:nATrrui>E. 
"  Blow,  blow^  thoti  winter  wind  ; 
Tiiou  art  act  »o  unlimd 
Aa  man's  ingmtilude, 
Tby  tODtli  ifl  Dijt  so  keen, 
Tlijcaiwe  thou  mi  not  teer*, 

Albhougli  thy  brc^tk  be  rudi*. 
Freeze^  It-^csa,  lliau  bitttr  isiLy  ^ 
Thou  dost  not  ^Ito  so  nigli 

Ab  bcTjfjfit^  ToTgot* 
Thoug:h  thou  the  w»tei»  ^wvrpf 
Thy  &Xm^  is  not  so  echi^ 
Aa  Mimd  remutabuml  ziot**^ 

^*  Oxtr  doubts  are  traitors^ 
A*id  make  tiB  lose  the  g^ootl  ire  sift  tn^ht  wi^ 
By  fbaring  to  iiteapt" 


'  All  1^0  bouIb  thnt  w«fei  wero  liirfcll« 
And  He  thufc  nilgU  th9  'vn^igv  !««  hAW  teak^ 
Ftmnd  out  Ik?  resojodj.*^ 

'^  The  mi#Fmbli»  tero  wo  other  tnofllmi^ 
But  omly  hojMU^ 

pxxi'AaJifTVeilr  warn  iwatk* 
*^  Be  absolute  £«r  d«i^-^lh«r  d^tli  or  MA* 
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It  is  not  knowledge  that  constitutes  tlie  difference  between 
the  man  who  adds  to  the  uses  and  embellishments  of  life, 
and  the  man  who  leaves  the  world  just  as  he  found  it.  The 
difEerence  between  the  two  consists  in  the  reproduction  of 
knowledge — in  the  degree  to  which  the  mind  appropriates, 
tests,  experimentalises  on,  aU  the  waifs  of  idea  which  are  borne 
to  it  from  the  minds  of  others. 

A  certain  nobleman,  very  proud  of  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  his  pleasure  grounds,  chancing  one  day  to  call  on  a  small 
squire  whose  garden  might  cover  about  half  an  acre,  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  his  neighbour's 
flowers.  "Ay,  my  lord,  the  flowers  are  well  enough,"  said 
the  squire,  **but  permit  me  to  show  you  my  grapes."  Con- 
dzicted  into  an  old  fashioned  little  green-house  which  served 
as  a  vinery,  my  lord  gazed,  with  mortification  and  envy,  on 
grapes  twice  as  fine  as  his  own.  "My  dear  Mend,"  said  my 
lord,  "you  have  a  jewel  of  a  gardener;  let  me  see  him." 
The  gardener  was  called — ^the  single  gardener — ^a  simple- 
looking  young  man  under  thirty.  "  Accept  my  compliments 
on  your  flower-beds  and  your  grapes,"  said  my  lord,  "and 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  your  flowers  are  so  much  brighter 
than  mine,  and  your  grapes  so  much  finer.  You  must  have 
studied  horticulture  profoundly." 

"Please  your  lordship,"  said  the  man,  "I  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  much  education ;  I  ben't  no  scholar ;  but 
as  to  the  flowers  and  the  vines,  the  secret  of  treating  them 
just  came  to  me,  you  see,  by  chance." 

"  By  chance !  explain." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  three  years  ago,  master  sent  me  to  Lunnon 
on  business  of  his'n,  and  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  I  took  shelter 
in  a  mews  you  see." 

"  Yes ;  you  took  shelter  in  a  mews ;  what  then  ?  " 


:il)out.  " 

**  I  (Lire  say  tlu'V  tlid ;  ])ut  llowcrs 
cholera,  do  thoy  y" 

**No,  my  lord,  but  they  have  com; 
one   of  the  geiitlemon  went  on  to 
Hpocial  good  eifect  upon  all  vcgetab 
a  vine-dresser  in  Germany,  I  thin! 
sickly  i)Oor  "i-ineyard  one  of  the  best 
by  charcoal  dressings.     »So  I  natui 
at  that,  for  our  vines  were  in  so  bad  i 
of  doing  away  with  them  altogeth 
gentleman,  *  and  see  how  a  little  sj 
brighten  up  a  iiower  bed.'     Tlie  rai 
gentlemen  left  the  mews ;  and  I  1 
I  trj'  the  charcoal  upon  my  plant 
quiry  of  them  as  aren't  doctors,  but 
our  nurseryman,    who  has  a  deal 
ai^ked  liim  if  he'd  ever  heard  of  chj 
for  vines,  and  he  said  ho  had  reac 
but  he  had  never  tried  it.    He  kindJ 
was  translated  from  some  forren 
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His  lordship  retttming  home,  gazed  gloomily  on  the  hues  of 
his  vast  parterres ;  he  visited  his  yineries  and  scowled  at  the 
clusters ;  he  summoned  his  head  gardener,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  repute  for  science,  and  who  never  spoke  of  a 
cowslip  except  by  its  name  in  Latin.  To  this  learned  per- 
sonage my  lord  communicated  what  he  had  heard  and  seen 
of  the  benignant  effects  of  charcoal,  and  produced  in  proof  a 
magnificent  bunch  of  grapes,  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
squire's. 

"My  lord,"  said  the   gardener,  scarcely  glancing  at  the 

grapes,   "Squire  *s  gardener  must  be   a  poor  ignorant 

creature  to  fancy  he  had  discovered  a  secret  in  what  is  so  very 
wgU  known  to  every  professional  horticulturalist.  Professor 
Liebig,  my  lord,  has  treated  of  the  good  effect  of  charcoal- 
dressing,  to  vines  especially;  and  it  is  explained  on  these 
chemical  principles" — therewith  the  wise  man  entered  into 
a  profound  dissertation,  of  which  his  lordship  did  not  under- 
stand a  word. 

"Well  then,"  said  the  peer,  cutting  short  the  harangue, 
"  since  you  knew  so  well  that  chai'coal-dreesing  is  good  for 
vines  and  flowers,  have  you  ever  tried  it  on  mine  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  1  have,  my  lord ;  it  did  not  chance  to  come 
into  my  head." 

"Nay,"  replied  the  peer,  "chance  put  it  into  your  head,  but 
thought  never  took  it  out  of  your  head." 

The  squire's  gardener  is  now  my  lord's  head  forester  and 
bailiff.  The  woods  thrive  under  him,  the  farm  pays  largely. 
He  and  my  lord  axe  both  the  richer  for  the  connection  be- 
tween them.  Ho  is  not  the  less  practically  painstaking, 
though  he  no  longer  says  ben'fc  and  his'n,  having  learned 
better,  nor  the  less  felicitously  theoretical,  though  he  no  longer 
ascribes  a  successful  experiment  to  chance. 

"  Caxtonia,"  by  Sm  E.  Btjlweb  Lyttok. 
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Smpfure  <^utsti0ns  fmr  Sfriptwrt  lUatitrs. 


17k  What  n^abon.  h  ihvrty  for  Uimking  tliitt  Sftnl  und  tis  araiijur- 
both  fell  on  ihr.  game  sirord  ? 

18.  In  tlw?  New  Tostami  nt  JoehijA  ii  twice  tanllfxl  Jrsai,  Wtuns  it  ii» 
ciLi  callod  'f 

in.  David  lived  upwAida  of  Ibur  himdtod  yean  after  the  faffmii»6offi.<tf 
tlie  patritirchnl  ngp  ;  j-di  in  tlio  If  e  w  Tt»bim«iut  liie  i*  omw  ca]I»d  n  jmlrlftK^ 
Wlio  CJiUod  htm  by  that  title  f' 

20.  \VTiat  "  fcimipr  treat  iis^  "  i^  rcftsrodto  in  Ada  L  I  f 


13k  IIekct  itY  rcvolvoB  rtiimd  tlic^  aim  tn  B7  dsYyi^  23  hottw;  Rod  "W 
In  224  days,  IG  bouiu    How  many  iicfolutions  wottld  Mcdsmiy 
Twlulc  Vt-nus  maies  lOO  ? 

14,  In  £^};i  IG^.  3f^.  therc^  is  an  eqtuLl  imm'biT  of  pounds,  dhJlSl^* 
prt^c,  Eind  fiuihingfl.    Find  tho  nnmber  oi  onch* 

15,  Lake'  Snj)^r]Dr,  in  Ni>rtti  Amam^  tiorreitt  «Q  om^  df  1*1^^111  fli|iiMD« 
niilf..fl.  ITow  nuuiy  fu,roifi,  f^Hch  contAinin|!r  2,752  ftercs,  wcruld  bo  pqttnl  t& 
this  tirca  ?  * 

^Inshjirs  lo  Sfrljjiiurc  (l^utsibua  (^rU), 


13.  JokB  wiVB  D£Liryi*«  ni  phoW|  BeiEig  the  ios  of  ham  m^bar  l£&nSak 
1  C*hrt>n.  ii.  16. 

14.  The  Ph;li^tmo5  fiiBtoned  Uia  hm^  of  8anl  in  tb«  t«eiix^  ot  U4^o. 
1  Chron.  i.  10. 

l-"^.  In  Acts  xi.  12,  wc  sKTo  told  tftai  tax  Ih^o^lirut  a?eom|«iaii4 
ftxtm  Joppa  to  d'o^yu-ca. 

IC,  By  comjHLrin^  Gen.  3a3t,  6—13,  iriih  (vttl.  TXmi.  2,  E  i* 
that  tho  gonri  of  Ji;icoh  of  whom  Jotfvph  to^k  tai  twiX  tvptfit  wen  t3iB| 
^uphtaBj  Gad,  and  Aiher. 


10.  The  first  rompany  of  coiwicis  atmt  to  Ktw  S'^reith  Wul*** 
of  55S  men  and  "IIH  women. 

11.  Mercnry  and  Venus  mn  nover  he  more  thiui  1&5  millioiia  of 
aXMrt. 

12.  If  Groat  BrLtalu  imre  iL^Qrim^|p£c  it  v>uli  h«vo  1,199 
sea  cottst. 
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[«*HE  reader  will  probably  inquire  why  six  hours  ? 
why  not  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  ? 

Quite  right,  I  like  young  people  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  things,  and  if  the  Editor  would 
only  just  for  this  once  let  me  have  the  whole 
Magazine  to  myself,  I  would  tell  them  all  about 
it ;  where  I  went  from,  why  I  did  not  go  before, 
why  I  left  so  soon,  and  many  other  details, 
which  as  they  are  no  business  of  theirs  would 
be  sure  to  interest  them  vastly  ;  but  as  the 
Editor  is  inexorable,  and  says  I  can  only  have 
the  usual  four  or  five  pages,  the  brevity  of  my 
visit  must,  in  common  with  many  other  remark- 
3^5  able  circumstances,  remain  unexplained  j  and  I 
^3  proceed  at  once  to  describe  Liverpool  as  I  saw 

it,  or  rather  the  portion  of  Liverpool,  for  of  course 
ihe  whole  could  scarcely  be  explored  in  as  many  days  as  I 
had  hours. 

Entering  liverpool  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
railway,  my  first  impressions  were  not  favourable. 

The  adjacent  country  is  flat,  begrimed  with  coal  dust, 
obscured  with  dense  clouds  of  smoke  from  blast  furnaces^ 
factories,  and  mines,  the  tall  chinmeys  of  which  form  the  only 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  whilst  the  suburbs  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  town  are  x>oor  and  dilapidated,  and  the 
railway  station  at  which  I  alighted,  a  large  plain  bam-like 
shed,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  exceeding  dirtiness,  and  the 
rough  and  unsatisfactory  accommodation  for  passengers. 

Emerging  thence,  however,  into  Tithebam  Street  and 
Casfle  Street,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had  come  t^  <'^<:^ 
Bieancitj.'^ 
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The  piles  of  lofty  ^-arehotises,  the  palatial  ofEcefl,  the  noble 
puljlic  ©difices,  the  long  rowB  of  ihops,  the  crowded  etreets, 
fring-ed  m  tho  distance  ivitli  a  forest  of  masta  and  fipaiB,  gaTe 
indicatioEB  of  irealthj  extensive  buginesA^  and  oomm^rdal 
entorprise,  T\hich  mj  further  ejcplorationa  Gnly  teaded  to 
confirm, 

A  T^alk  of  a  few  yards  brouglit  me  to  the  Exchange  and 
Town  Hall — the  former  a  spacious  boildin^,  ocotipying  three 
.sides  of  ft  sr],uare,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  Fpecimene 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  England ;  and  the  lattefr,  forming 
the  fourth  fiide  of  the  square,  a  noble  massive  strncttiTe,  with 
a  bantl^ome  portico  and  Corinthian  columns,  i&  surmouutM 
by  a  light  and  elegant  cupola,  aboye  which  is  a  coloesal  fi^^ure 
of  Britannia. 

Tho  area  enclosed  by  these  buildings  exeeeds  U^OOO  squall 
yardB,  a  fine  expanse,  disfigui*ed,  however^  by  two  ereetioiISi 
concerning  which  one  wonders  ^  firstly,  how  it  happ0ll#d  that 
tlioy  were  ever  placed  tliere,  and  secondly,  why  thoy  are  not 
immediately  remored. 

A  long,  low,  plain  brick  building,  the  purpose  of  which 
X  could  not  discover.  If?  erected  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  where  above  all  places  it  appears  eingulm^ly  in- 
appropriate; and  by  the  side  of  this  is  a  group  of  Bgurefi 
in  bronxe,  on  a  marble  base,  said  to  be  a  monument  in 
lionour  of  Nelson*  The  wounded  hero,  divested  of  aU  clothing 
above  the  waist,  standing  with  one  foot  on  a  cannon,  the 
other  most  ungenerously  upon  a  fallen  foe,  is  trying  with 
his  Bword  to  roach  three  or  four  shabby  ^looking  cmwHB 
wliich  Victory  holds  out  at  a  very  inconvimiQiDt  altitude, 
Britannia  and  a  sailor  standing  by  bm  paseiTO  ftpcN^ators  of 
his  efforts,  when  a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  flag — «rhich  looks 
uncommonly  like  a  sheet— touches  him  wilJi  hia  bony  band, 
and  then — no,  1  believe  that  is  all,  but  there  should  have 
been  on  the  other  side  another  tableau,  representing 
HpothBoskf  showing  Taewitiged  angola  and  dIseomSted  demoi 
with  the  traditional  hoofe    "^  ^^^i-^^^^v  ^.^^.^x^.^t^^ 
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the  exhibition  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  would  have  been 
complete. 

At  the  angles  of  the  base  are  seated  four  life  size  figures, 
in  remarkably  uncomfortable  attitudes,  having  manacles  round 
their  wrists,  the  chains  of  which  are  suspended  from  lions' 
heads  stuck  on  the  marble  cornice :  but  what  connection  the 
Hgures,  or  the  lions'  heads,  have  with  the  history  of  Nelson, 
the  inscription  does  not  explain,  neither  can  I. 

A  long  walk  through  the  principal  streets  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  passing  inspection  of  the  shops,  many 
of  which  are  large  and  elegantiy  fitted,  giving  indications 
of  extensive  business,  but  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
"peculiarity. 

Turning  up  a  bye  street,  I  shortly  came  to  St.  George's 
Hall,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  magnificent  building 
in  Liverpool,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  it  has  cost 
more  than  £192,000. 

Standing  alone  on  an  elevated  site,  this  noble  edifice  may 
be  viewed  with  advantage  from  either  side,  but  I  must  refer 
tho  readers  to  the  accompanying  woodcut  for  details  of  style 
and  structure,  whicli  could  not  be  described  without  em- 
ploying many  technical  architectural  phrases,  not  generally 
imderstood. 

The  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  the  finest  room 
in  the  kingdom,  and  has  at  one  end  an  organ  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  magnificent  columns  in  porphyry, 
the  ceiling  is  artistically  coloured,  and  the  decorations  through- 
out are  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  building. 

At  either  end  of  the  building  there  are  large  rooms  appro- 
priated to  law  courts,  municipal  offices,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Assizes  were  being  held  here, 
and  amongst  the  functionaries  in  the  retinue  of  the  high 
jsheriff  were  two  trumpeters,  all  gorgeously  arrayed  in  scarlet 
ittd  gold,  with  cocked  hats  and  other  deooratvr^  ^y^^^^* 

Ab  thojr  atood  near  the  prinoipal  eutc^iis^  \  wjft««iv^  ^saft\ 
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and  ©xplainoDg  that  I  waa  a  stmnger  to  the  town,  requeateS 
information  as  to  the  portions  of  the  hnHding  wMtih  wef6 
open  to  tho  public.  With  unexpected  politeness,  lie  repli€4> 
that  being  just  then  at  leisure  they  wouJd  be  happy  to  ehow 
jne  round,  find  placing  mo  between  thexn  tfaey  at  once  escorted 
me  to  the  large  hall. 

The  people  who  T^ere  assembled  hei^ — the  hall  forming  th^ 
approach  to  the  Assise  Courts- — of  course  at  once  mado  way  far 
"US,  no  doubt  Tentunng  many  ooDJectureft  as  to  tke  identity  of 
the  illuBtrious  stranger  who  was  thua  honoured,  whikt  my 
cicerones  kindly  directed  my  Attention  to  the  statuce,  tli<& 
organ,  tho  arrangements  for  seating  the  audience  at  pubBo 
meetings,  and  euch  other  matters  as  they  thought  likelj  to 
interest  me. 

Proceeding  through  the  other  piirta  of  the  building,  door^ 
flew  open  at  our  approach|  obaiMiuioufi  att^nd^itB  uahered  ua 
into  apartments  not  usually  exhibitodj  and  finally,  with  many 
thanks  on  my  part,  and  mutual  gii^nuflexiond,  1  was  shown  to 
a  seat  iB  the  Assize  Court,  with  an  assurance  that  tho 
then  being  tried  was  very  interesting. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  kr  those  wl 
are  attracted  by  the  sx^ectado  of  human  beings  disguised  m 
hideoua  horse-hair  wigs  and  dingy  black  robes ;  but  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  privilege,  so  after  resting  a  few  minutosi  took 
my  departure,  '^  on  further  ex|dorationa  beat/^ 


^orda  [  how  long;  it  talcea  boy  and  man  to  find  ont  their  iwrth  J  how  IM 
moftt  of  UG  hold  on  to  them !  faster  and  mat^  ji?aloiiAl^,  the  maxvr  it«  tr^ 
to  the  ^nortil  homo,  iatc  it-hich  we  uan  take  notMn^,  \mi  i&m^  go  valrfd 
OB  wo  came  into  tho  world.  When  ahull  wc  leam  that  ho  who  mal^jilietb 
j»o^fieflaio£LB  muliipXiijth  trouliles,  imd  th&t  the  o&a  aiii^e  tue  of  t)i& 
wli/ch  we  call  onr  own  it  tWt  they  tdik^  W\di  who  ha«  newl  af  ' 
Mt^Jint  — 
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OR, 

THE  ORPHANS  OF  HIGHCLIFF. 
CHAPTER     VI. 

As  Jolm  Dale  approached  the  farm,  he  could  see  by  the 
light  that  gleamed  and  flickered  through  the  windows  how 
pleasant  a  welcome  awaited  him  in  his  happy  home.  Roimd 
the  bright  fire  which  blazed  on  the  kitchen  hearth  an  immense 
screen  was  drawn,  enclosing  a  carpeted  space  as  large  as  a 
small  parlour;  and  a  table  in  the  centre,  laden  with  good 
things,  presented  a  very  tempting  appearance  to  a  hungry 
traveller.  John's  rosy  little  wife  and  her  sister  sat  within  the 
screen,  the  latter  at  work,  the  former  nursing  her  baby,  and 
watching  with  delight  the  lively  antics  which  told  of  returning 
health.  Notwithstanding  this  bright  picture,  John,  as  he 
entered,  felt  very  ill  at  ease.  How  soon  a  few  words  from 
him  would  cloud  its  brightness.  The  reflection  took  away  his 
courage,  and  determined  him  to  put  off  the  evil  hour,  and 
enjoy  for  the  present  the  pleasant  evening.  Yet  it  was  with 
an  effort  that  he  said  at  last,  as  Lucy  rose  to  go  to  bed — 

"  Don't  go,  Lucy,  just  for  a  minute,  I  want  you  to  explain 
something  I've  heard  of  to-day." 

Lucy  seated  herself  with  a  flushed  face  and  look  of  surprise. 
Suddenly  there  flashed  upon  her  mind  a  consciousness  of  what 
he  was  about  to  ask  her.  Yes,  he  must  have  heard  all,  and 
she  became  deathly  pale  at  the  thought.  John  saw  this,  and 
hesitated  to  speak.  Patty  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
mute  astonishment.     At  last  she  spoke. 

"What  have  you  heard,  John?  Oome,  out  with  it,  don't 
keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  Why,"  replied  John  slowly,  "  there  N7%&  ^^^  ^gsscJiakMniss!^ 
ithiajr  in  Oeorge  Spearman's  diop  aehiiifg  dX^*^  ^^^oo^  '\xs^ss<|. 
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After  Kd  was  gone  George  told  mo  *twft6  a  dandug-master, 
and  that  Lucy  ^as  one  of  liis  pupils.  All  I  want  ta  know  ii 
whether  that*s  true." 

Liicj  (lid  not  speak;  and  as  tlie  real  nieaniBg-  of  Jolm's 
question  became  clear  to  Patty,  sli©  exclaimed,  ^'Nonsanaal 
impossiblo  !  I  don't  believe  it,  John,  '^Tiat !  my  sister  Lucy 
figiiring  away  with  a  dancing-master  I  Lucy,  why  don't  jrmi 
epeak  up  and  deny  sudi  goeeir*?'* 

Even  Qi  she  spoke  Patty's  lieart  lalled  har,  for  lM<fj 
<!Overing  her  face  in  y Hence.     At  lajst  she  started  up, 
thro^iing  herself  on  her  kneoi  before  her  iisteTp  she  Ujupod 
her  round  the  wftiot^  and  with  streaming  ^ym  axdaimtdp 
"  Oh,  Patty,  dear  Patty,  it  is  all  tarua,  but  I  only  ^mt  oam; 
I  oould  not  go  again  because  I  was  obliged  to  hide  it  firtjia 
you.  £111  en  SpearmBU  told  m&  so  many  of  tbe  girla  in  L; 
were  going  to  leaiHi  and  I  did  bo  wish  to  join  themp  but  I 
went  once." 

"That's  true,''  said  John;  "  Speaiman  told  me  this 
wanted  Luoj's  address  that  he  might  &nd  out  why  sho  hadiL' t 
been  to  the  st^eond  lesson." 

Patty  Listened  aa  if  in  a  dream.  She  waudd  not  look  down 
at  her  sister's  weeping  face,  Har  eyes  were  fia;ed  on  vaeanay, 
and  her  thoughts  aaemed  far  away  ia  the  paat.  At  last  tlitf 
said  in  choking  accents,  **  What !  my  sister  Lucy,  who  kfidkJ 
by  my  side  at  our  mother's  knof»  when  wo  wora  little  o^^^ 
together,  19  she  so  eager  for  the  sinful  plfiaaurw  of  tho  vtidd 
as  to  make  her  tell  lies  and  decaive  ?  Oh^  Lucjyi  Litc^,  that  I 
fihould  ever  live  to  seo  this  dayl"  And  than  Fati^  Wuki 
down,  and  sobbed  in  bitter  disappoitttmont  and  r£f;rat> 

Lucy  became  agonised*  "  Oh,  l^atty,  do  belike  ma,  I  nmm 
deceived  you  but  once,  indeed  I  did  not;  X  wm  miitimhlo 
when  I  did." 

**  Miserable  I "  shd  replied,  "  and  well  you  might  bo,    Jjocf, 

when  your  aunt  made  you  go  to  the  biahop  to  bo  oanfiimad^ 

do  you  remember  the  vows   you  took  upon  j&wmU  *tD 

i^ikoanoe  ti©  devil  ft&i  "^^  ^^^  «m^£»^  uxi^.&b  ^fiMibi!ha..AnA 
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vanitieB  oi  ikda  wicked  world '  ?  Oh,  will  not  fh/d  xnockary  of 
that  confirmation  rise  up  in  judgment  againsi  jota  at  the  last 
day?" 

Lacy  buried  her  head  in  her  sister's  lap ;  she  could  only 
listen  and  weep  in  conscions  shame. 

At  length  John  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Oome,  wifey, 
don't  be  too  severe.  Lucy  says  she  only  went  once,  and  she's 
given  up  this  dancing  nonsense.  Oome,  be  friends,  you're  the 
only  two  left  to  each  other  in  this  world ;  don't  ee  quarrel  like 
this,  pray  don't  ee." 

**  I'm  not  quarrelling,  John;  I'm  grieved — angry — sorry." 

"Yes,  dear  Patty,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  looking  up  with 
streaming  eyes,  "  I  know  you  must  be  grieved  and  angry ;  but 
do  forgive  me :  if  you  only  knew  how  miserable  it  made  me 
to  deceive  you !  Oh,  I  coidd  not  do  it  again ;  do,  do  believe 
me,  Patty ! " 

There  was  no  resisting  such  pleading  and  such  promises. 
Patty  stooped  and  lifted  her  sister  from  the  ground;  then 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck  she  exclaimed,  "  Lucy,  I 
will  try  to  believe  you,  I  will  trust  you ;  but  oh,  my  darling 
sister,  if  you  knew  what  I  hare  heard  ^m  my  dear  lady  of 
the  terrible  consequences  that  often  follow  to  those  who  love 
dancing,  and  balls,  and  card  tables,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  anger  against  them."  And  then  the  sisters  sat 
together,  and  Lucy  listened  with  feelings  of  humility  to  the 
sad  accounts  her  sister  had  heard  from  Lady  Arabella,  till 
they  parted  for  the  night,  with  the  kiss  of  contrition  on  one 
side  and  sorrowful  forgiveness  on  the  other.  And  when  alone 
in  their  bedrooms,  was  there  no  other  forgiveness  to  ask,  no 
other  counsel  to  implore  ?  Patty  knelt  as  usual ;  she  prayed 
itir  her  erring  sister,  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  renewed 
hearty  that  her  eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  the  wickedness  of 
tibe  courses  she  wished  to  pursue ;  but  she  did  not  pray  that 
she  herself  might  have  wisdom  to  advise  and  direct  this  erring 
Bister  in  any  future  temptation  that  might  csccy«»  \l<8il  ^^Ai^« 
fihe  totg^ot  hcfwUtOe  her  own  maanec  wsa  qsXsqS^^r^^'''^  ^"^ 


**.*»VA  XXL  iiLi    u\>u   room,    a 
»  \"Tiiu^'s  ilisdoaures.     If  tin 
«inil   rogrot   arose  more   iVor. 
discovery   than  for  liavin«j 
considered  her  sister  projudi 
sake  of  peace  she  would  not  c 
oil  she  had  suffered,  would  an 
again?     "  Oh  no,"  of  that  s 
confidence  she  also  knelt,  witl 
that  a  customary  repeated 
nightly  slumbers  safe.     But 
supplications  from  a  weak  clii 
strength,  for  wisdom,  or  for  { 
as  do  thousands,  the  sisters  sL 
ricli,  imtold  blessings  they  ha( 

"Wore  half  the  bre 
To  Heaven  in  sup 
Our  cheerful  song 
'  Hear  what  the  L 

A  week  passed,  the  fourth  n 
Lucy  expressed  no  wish  to  j 
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time  without  any  Mdden  motiye,  passed  througli  the  kitohea 
in  walking  attire.  '*  I  am  going  with  Mis.  Hammond's  dress, 
iBister,''  she  said,  as  Patty  looked  up  from  her  work;  "she 
wishes  me  to  take  it  myself  in  ease  it  should  want  any  altera- 
tions, which  I  can  do  while  I  am  there." 

"Very  well,  Lucy,  but  don't  be  late ;  the  days  are  drawing 
in  very  much,  and  it  is  three  o'clock  now.'* 

'^  Oh,  I  need  not  stay  long,  I'm  sure  the  alterations  won't 
be  much.  GK)od  bye,  baby,"  she  added,  as  the  little  on© 
49eated  on  the  door  looked  up  in  her  face  and  laughed ;  and 
then  she  lefb  the  house  with  a  lighter  step  and  a  greater 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  herself  than  she  had  experienced 
since  the  first  announcement  of  the  dancing-master's  arrivaL 
^e  had  indeed  almost  forgotten  his  existence,  when  on 
taming  from  the  lane  into  the  high  road  he  stood  before  her. 
^The  meeting  was  equally  unexpected  on  his  part,  and  h» 
might  haye  passed  on,  but  for  the  conscious  blush  and  look  of 
recognition  on  Lucy's  face. 

"Miss  West,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  a  pleasant  surprise! 
I  was  just  on  my  road  intending  to  call  on  your  sister  to 
inquire  for  you,  as  I  feared  from  your  absence  from  the  class 
that  you  might  be  lU."  And  as  he  spoke  he  lifted  his  hat  in 
£L  siyle  that  made  her  think  he  was  making  fun  of  her. 

She  roused  herself  from  her  sudden  surprise,  howerer,  on 
hearing  his  intention,  and  blushing  still  more  deeply,  began, 
-**  My  sister,  sir,  I—"  and  then  she  stopped.  Could  she  t^ 
}>iTn  the  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  ?  Could  she  let 
him  go  to  the  farm  and  bring  up  in  Patty's  mind  the  old 
grievance?  Had  ffhe  not  better  tell  him  herself?  Ah,  Lucy, 
why  did  you  hesitate  ?  Better  an  angry  interview  with  your 
«dster  than  that  he  should  turn,  as  he  presently  did,  to  walk 
with  you  to  Lynnford. 

Lucy's  hesitation  quickly  discovered  to  the  young  man  how 
much  she  dreaded  his  visit  to  the  fcurm.  He  therefore  said 
Teiy  quietly,  in  reply  to  her  half-uttered  sentenoe^  "  "C^VsK^f^^ 
ISim  West,  OB  I  bare  met  you,  I  needno^  ^  ffQ.\»  >iX\ft^ama^ 
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You  can  tell  me  aa  we  Tvalk  whether  anytMug  has 

to  offend   you,   or  at  least  wh^  you  do  aot  ooutiiiwe  yOTOE- 

dancing  leHsons-" 

At  iirst  Lucy  found  it  difEcult  to  reply;   but  the  yoisBg' 
man' a   manner   was  bo  respectful  and  kind,  that  aho 
recoTered  herself,   and   told   him   exactly  the  cauae   of  her 
absence,  and  her  &L^tcr*s  opinions  on  the  subject. 

He  made  no  remark  on  what  she  told  him,  but  led  hex  on 
by  simple  c[uestions  and  kind  words  to  disoover  her  own 
feelings  on  the  matter,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
turnpike -gate  at  the  entrtmee  of  Lynnford,  ho  knew  more  oi 
her  real  ii^entiments  and  ineUiiationB  than  she  would  haTi& 
believed  possible. 

At  the  gate  ho  left  her,  Charles  Wilton  had  no  intention 
to  mako  his  acquaintance  with  Lucj  West  a  matter  for  goasip 
in  Lynnford.  The  walk  from  the  end  of  the  hme  had  been 
rather  a  bIow  one,  and  the  alterations  in  Mrs.  Hammoad'ft 
dress  detained  her  longer  than  she  had  expected,  so  tiiat, 
although  she  retraced  her  steps  at  a  qnick  pace,  it  wa^  nearly 
dark  when  she  reached  the  turnings  to  Cowdip  Farm.  Whafe 
was  her  surprise  again  to  meet  Charles  Wilton  !  Strange  to* 
say,  almost  his  first  words  were  the  echo  of  her  own  thought. 

"  Oh,  Miss  West,  I  havo  waited  here  for  you  to  say  just. 
one  word.  13 o  you  not  think  it  will  be  aa  well  not  to  mention 
to  your  aister  that  you  have  seen  me  ?  On  my  own  aooount  I' 
can  have  no  objection^"  he  continued;  '*  1  am  quite  wOling  to^ 
acfjompany  yon  to  the  farm  even  now,  and  tell  my  own  tale  to 
your  sister ;  but  after  what  you  have  told  me  about  yoursalf 
do  you  think  it  would  bo  wise?  I  am  not  presuming  to 
dictate;  it  is  merely  a  suggestion/' 

Ivuey  stood  silent  as  if  bewildered.  But  he  did  not  need  & 
reply.  So  he  said  at  length,  *'  Good  evening,  Miss  West,  I 
oeg  your  pardon  if  I  havo  startled  you.  Of  eourae  you  will 
know  best  how  to  act."  lie  lifted  his  hat  to  her  onDO  motri 
and  was  gone. 
Late  ae  it  was  L\lJCy  "w^i^^^*^  "^^^  tasittttt.  VtEGcyfe  -luener.      Sk 
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must  think  and  decide  what  to  do.  After  all  her  promises 
and  determinations,  here  was  another  temptation  to  conceal. 
On  the  one  hand,  inclination,  fear  of  her  sister's  anger,  and 
the  advice  of  the  yoimg  man,  tirged  her  to  hide  the  fact  of 
haying  met  him.  On  the  other,  conscience  whispered,  "  Why 
should  you  wish  to  conceal  this  interview  ?  Is  not  your  sister 
your  best  living  friend  ?  Would  not  she  advise  you  ?  Has  not 
she  had  more  experience  than  you  ?  What  if  she  should  be 
right  in  her  opinion  of  worldly  books,  worldly  pleasures,  and 
worldly  people?"  Then  again  the  tempting  thought  would 
arise,  "  Oh,  but  Patty  is  too  strict,  too  particular,  people  call 
her  a  Methodist ;  and  then  she  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
me,  she  is  only  my  sister  ;*  if  she  were  my  mother  it  would  be 
different,  I  could  tell  her  everything  then  without  being 
afraid."  Ah,  Patty,  that  was  the  secret.  Had  you  possessed 
the  parental  feeling  which  pities  while  it  condemns,  and  that 
"perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear,"  Lucy  then,  or  even  in 
days  and  weeks  to  come,  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
your  neck  and  told  you  all. 

This  first  meeting  between  the  man  of  the  world  and  the 
simple,  unsuspecting  coimtry  girl  led  to  others.  Two  or  three 
times  they  met  at  the  grocer's  house,  and  often  on  market 
days  during  the  absence  of  John  and  his  wife  from  the  farm. 
Patty  suspected  nothing.  Her  sister  was  loving  and  gentle 
at  home,  entered  with  seeming  interest  into  the  religious 
readings  and  other  duties,  and  neither  referred  to  nor  regretted 
her  absence  from  the  dancing-class.  And  yet  Lucy  could  not 
feel  herself  a  hypocrite.  The  arguments  used  by  the  young 
man  to  induce  her  to  meet  him  clandestinely  encouraged  the 
self-deception  in  which  she  lived.  **  Your  sister  is  too  strict," 
he  would  say ;  "  she  knows  nothing  of  the  world :  if  you  were 
to  tell  her,  Lucy,  it  would  make  no  difference,  for  she  would 
never  consent ;  and  then  fsmcy  the  miserable  home  you  would 
have  after  that,  if  you  still  kept  up  your  acquaintance  with 
me :  and  do  you  wish  to  give  me  up,  Lucy  ?  " 

Of  course  there  was  but  one  answex  lo  ^iSoia  c^^^^cn^.^  «5s^  ^*^ 
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the  silly  ^rl  at  last  promised  to  be  tlxe  wife  of  a  maa  who 
not  or  on  inako  a  profession  of  religion,  and  of  whose  priiujpIeK 
aha  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  even  had  ik<d  beea  wisft 
enongh  or  experienced  enough  to  do  80»  The  acquaintanco 
that  existed  between  the  two  was  well  known  by  some  in  the 
town  and  snspeeted  by  others,  but  no  one  dared  to  interfere  or 
liint  it  to  either  John  or  his  wife.  They  made  mist&kea  alloTT- 
ances  for  them  on  account  of  Patty**  well -known  character,  Xho 
truth  came  out  at  last  to  Patty  like  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt 
It  wanted  but  a  few  weeks  to  ChristmaB  Day,  Ono  aftemoaa 
Luoy  proposed  to  take  her  little  nephew  for  a  walk,  oBd  O^T 
had  started  at  two  o'clock  in  high  glee  at  the  proepect  of  smdL 
an  unusual  treat.  It  was  on©  of  those  bright,  warm  dajv 
which  so  often  occur  during  the  winter  in  the  almost  Italioii 
climate  of  Devonshire.  Patty  eat  at  work  in  the  enclosure  ol 
the  window- seat,  until  the  December  eua  rfjinmg  through  th^ 
leaves  fiiekered  and  danced  aiouad  her,  and  ohligod  her  t^ 
move  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room*  The  door  stood  partly 
open,  and  the  baby  just  beginning  to  walki  crept  cautiously 
from  chair  to  chair,  encoiu-aged  bj  her  mother's  tendeT  woidl 
and  apptoTing  smiles. 

Presently  a  eh  ado  w  darkened  the  doorway,  and  a  pleoflui^ 
Toice  inquired,  "la  Mrs.  Dale  at  home?"  Without  waitm^ 
for  a  reply  the  speaker  entered,  and  stood  hat  in  hand  bowing 
politely.  Patty  rose  and  courteded,  With  all  her  exprnence 
Denham  Court,  slie  could  not  help  mldiaking  the  person  belbxtf 
her  for  a  visitor  at  the  Si^uireV,  or  even  tlie  Squire  hlmaeH 
whom  she  know  t<j  be  a  young  man,  hut  had  never 
'*Good  aftomoou,  Mrs,  Dale, '' conttnued  the  visitor;  *'I 
oome  to  have  a  little  talk  witli  you,  if  you  will  allow  m©* 

"  Please  take  a  seat,   sir,"  said  Patty,  ntlU  onoertiim  aai 
bewildered. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  and  choosing  a  ch^  niiar 
baby,  he  lifted  the  little  one  and  placed  it  on  his  knee  with 
action  of  a  person  who  finite  understood  the  wayi  of 
"  Won't  jou  Wit  alaOjMxft'^^-*'*^"  -^^^  '^^  ^^^ 
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your  baby  while  we  talk;"  and  he  displayed  a  heavy  gold 
watch  chain  and  seals,  which  the  rosy,  fat  fingers  clutched 
with  delight.  Although  the  visitor's  coolness  almost  took 
away  Patty's  breath,  his  notice  of  the  child  touched  the 
mother's  heart,  and  she  sat  down  in  wondering  expectation  of 
what  his  business  with  her  could  be.  **I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  of  me,  Mrs.  Dale,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were  hurling  the 
words  at  her  in  defiance,  "  I  am  Charles  Wilton,  the  dancing- 
master." 

Patty  at  first  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  words.  She  could 
only  look  at  him  as  he  sat  there  playing  with  her  child,  and 
holding  it  as  if  it  were  a  shield  between  them.  At  length  the 
fact  realized  itself  to  her  mind  that  her  visitor  was  the  dancing- 
master  whose  coming  had  been  the  cause  of^  Lucy's  deceit. 
Smothering  her  anger  she  replied,  "I have  heard  of  you,  sir; 
and  pray  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?" 

**  Why,  Mrs.  Dale,"  he  said,  "I  am  come  to  ask  you  a 
fevour." 

"  Ask  a  favour  of  me  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Sir,  do  you  know 
my  opinion  of  dancing  and  dancers  ?" 

**  I  have  heard  it  is  not  very  favourable,"  he  replied. 

"Favourable!  I  should  think  not.  Why,  sir,  I  consider 
that  men  and  women  who  dance  are  just  going  the  road  to 
destruction  faster  than  their  neighbours." 

"Very  complimentary,"  he  replied,  still  amusing  the  child 
with  his  watch,  his  rings,  or  any  other  glittering  ornament  he 
wore  about  him. 

Spite  of  the  mother's  feelings,  Patty  felt  exasperated  with 
the  sight  of  all  the  finery.     She  said  almost  fiercely, — 

**  If  you  expect  compliments  or  favours  from  me,  sir,  you  are 
Tery  much  mistaken,  and  I  had  better  tell  you  so  at  once ;  it  is 
wasting  your  time  to  remain  here."  Patty  seemed  to  suppose 
this  would  induce  him  to  leave,  but  he  still  sat  on,  and  after  a^ 
pause  said,  with  the  same  careless  good-nature  as  if  nothing 
could  offend  him, — 

**  Why,  the  truth  is,  Mrs.  Dale,  I  am.  ^m%  Vi\iQjiAssti.\s^^ 


J.  atty  naa  gained  breath  by  this  tiin« 
so  as  to  require  the  support  of  the  ta 
Lor  haadB.  ^  Evtiry  uiiiiuiy  iLt.4m^  \sm 
man's  coolnosa*     **  Never,  eirT'  sbe 
TTould  rather  see  my  sister  Lucy  in  her 
a  dancing-master  I     I  tell  you  at  onQi 
thifi  folly  I  mil  never  forgive  her,"      1 

*^That  is  not  a  very  Christiaa-Iike 
-worldling's  rebuke  to  the  profaaaor  of  r 
she  felt  oonsoious  that  she  was  not  "  1 
before  meQ|"  and  yet  while  this  young 
there  eo  coolly  playing  with  her  child  al 
her  temj)0r.     Bhe  advanced  towards  Imc 

"Give  me  the  ohild,"  she  said,  stoc 
baby  from  his  knoe.  "Now,  will  you 
houBe,  sir;  you  have  heard  mj  determi 
consent,  Lucy  West  shall  never  boyour  \ 
need  not  remain  here  any  longer/' 

Charles  Wilton  had  made  up  his  mi 

quite 
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lier  the  reBult  of  his  visit.  He  would  not  detain  her  long  for 
fear  of  increasing  Patty's  anger,  although  poor  Lucy's  heart- 
broken expressions  of  sorrow  made  him  unwilling  to  leave  her. 
She,  however,  herself  hurried  him  away,  and  then,  avoiding  the 
house,  turned  towards  a  field,  in  which  she  saw  John  Dale  and 
-some  of  the  men  at  work.  Her  only  hope  rested  on  him ;  if  she 
could  gain  him  over  then  Patty  might  relent.  She  therefore 
called  him  aside,  and  in  a  few  hasty  words  told  him  alL  But 
"the  open-hearted,  high-principled  young  farmer  was  much 
shocked ;  he  looked  grave,  he  felt  displeased ;  not  all  Lucy's 
oxcuses  about  fear  of  her  sister  coUld  clear  her  from  the  charge 
of  deceit  and  falsehood.  Not  all  the  favourable  points  she 
could  think  of  in  the  character  of  her  intended  husband,  nor 
the  pleasing  accoimts  of  his  family  at  home,  could  soften 
matters  in  his  eyes  one  jot.  **  No,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "it  won't 
<lo,  a  man  who  teaches  a  young  woman  to  deceive  won't  ever 
make  a  good  husband ;  with  all  his  good  qualities  she'll  find 
herself  deceived  some  day." 

**  But  John,",  she  pleaded,  "  I've  passed  my  word  to  him,  I 
<5annot  go  back  now.  Will  you  see  him  and  hear  what  he 
means  to  do,  and  then  tell  Patty?  she  will  listen  to  you.  Oh, 
pray  do  this  for  me ;  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  leaving  Patty 
in  anger !  " 

Poor  John,  he  could  not  resist  all  this  pleading,  so  he 
promised  to  do  as  she  asked  him,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
time  for  the  quiet  farmer ;  he  was  used  to  say  that  anything 
like  a  quarrel  upset  him  more  than  a  day's  work,  and  this 
trial  to  soften  Patty  towards  her  sister  was  truly  hard  work  for 
him,  more  especially  as  it  was  useless.  She  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  in  Charles  "Wilton's  favour,  and  when  on  the  following 
Simday  she  heard  that  the  banns  had  been  read  in  church,  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  Lucy  in  dismay  avoided  her 
presence. 

The  marriage  took  place  a  few  days  after  Christmas  Day. 
John,  at  Lucy's  earnest  entreaty,  gave  her  away,  and  Patty, 
notwithstandiug  her  continued  anger,  made  no  ob^ectLoa^  k<^ 
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importazioe  it  is  second  only  to  Canada.  Cape  Breton  is  a 
small  island  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  the  Out  of  Canso,  but  for  all  political  purposes  the  two 
are  united.  The  smallest  and  least  important  of  these  colonies 
is  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  has  an  area  of  only  2,130 
square  miles,  and  a  population  and  commerce  proportioned  to 
its  size.  Nevrfoundland  is  a  large  island  situated  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  very  important 
possession,  and  is  inferior  only  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia; 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  latter,  for  its  debt 
is  very  much  smaller,  while  its  revenue  and  commerce  are  nearly 
equaL  Labrador  is  attached  to  the  government  of  Newfoimd- 
land.  New  Brunswick  is  on  the  main-land,  and  is  divided 
from  its  powerful  neighbour,  the  United  States,  by  the  liver 
St.  Croix.  Vancouver  Island  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
and  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
Its  gold  fields  have  proved  an  attraction  to  adventurers  of  all 
classes,  and  these  mixing  with  about  10,000  native  Indians, 
form  a  very  mixed  population.  A  vast  area,  called  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  stretches  over  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  continent,  but  there  are  only  a  few  stations,  called  JSbtues, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collecting  the  skins  of  the  numerous  fur-bearing  aTn'mRlfl 
which  live  in  that  wild  district.  Bupert  Land  lies  between 
the  Bocky  Moimtains  and  Labrador,  and  has  lately  been 
erected  into  a  colonial  bishopric  of  the  English  Church. 

The  climate  of  British  America  is  very  severe,  its  bays  and 
gulfs  are  generally  fast  bound  with  ice  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  immense  masses  of  floating  ice  at  other  seasons 
render  navigation  dangerous.  In  the  far  north,  indeed,  some- 
times the  ice  does  not  melt  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
while  beyond  the  Polar  circle  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  but 
mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  dwarf  shrubs,  constitute  the  sole 
vegetable  covering  of  thd  barren  and  dreary  plains.  Even  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  second  week  in  May  is  the  earliest  that 
vesseb  can  reach  Quebec ;  and  even  then  thick  fogs  prevail, 
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118  the  three  chief  races  which  now  people  British  America, 
-viz.,  British,  French,  and  North  American  Indians. 

These  races  are  extremely  different  in  their  religion,  their 
language,  their  political  ideas,  and  social  customs,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  frequent  quarrels  arose  between  them. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  case  formerly,  when  the  policy  of  each 
race  was  to  exterminate  the  others,  if  possible.  Lower  Canada 
was  peopled  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  English  emigrants  settled  in  the  country  now 
called  the  United  States  about  the  same  time.  As  England 
and  France  were  frequently  at  war  in  those  days,  their 
descendants  in  America  foUowed  the  example  of  the  parent 
countries,  and  did  each  other  all  the  mischief  in  their  power. 
This  continued  till  1759,  when  Canada  was  taken  by  the 
English.  The  French  colonists  then  came  under  British 
rule,  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  them  they 
were  always  prepared  to  assist  the  enemies  of  England  and  to 
raise  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions  among  them- 
selves. Since  1837  the  French  colonists  have  had  equal 
political  and  religious  rights  with  the  British,  and  a  very 
pleasing  improvement  has  taken  place  in  consequence.  Old 
jealousies*  and  feuds  are  djdng  out,  and  the  French  colonists 
have  lately  given  striking  proofs  of  their  satisfaction  with 
British  rule. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise  for  Canada:  its  mineral 
resources  are  very  great,  its  forests  are  a  constant  source  of 
wealth,  its  people  are  prosperous  and  contented,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  furnishes  a  very  desirable  field  for  young  and 
energetic  emigrants. 

W.H. 


Industry. — If  industr}''  is  no  more  than  habit,  it  is  at  least  an  excellent 
one.  If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditar}'  sin  of  human  nature, 
do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer,  pride,  or  luxury,  or  ambition,  or  egotism  ? 
No ;  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  conquers  indolence  will  conquer  aU  the 
rest.  Indeed,  all  good  principles  must  stagnate  without  mental  activity. 
'^ZimtMrman, 


6Ia5toiib 

WnEJT  Augnstino  camo  to 
Pop©  GJregory  tho  Great,  to  c 
lio  cannot  be  said  (as  some  ^ 
Christianity  into  Britain.  Tl 
long  been  spread  abroad  in  tl 
island,;  and,  indeed,  a  noble 
had  long  before  sealed  his  tosti 
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YmswytryUf  '^  the  isle  of  the  glassy  water.'*  The  foiemost  of 
these  was  St  Joseph  of  Arimaihea,  he  who  proyided  our 
Lord  with  a  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
(though  tradition  does  not  tell  how  or  when  the  '*  new  tomb 
hewn  out  of  the  rook"  was  transported  thither)  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  innumerable  reUcs  which  afterwards  enriched  th& 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Here  they  built  their  church,  tho 
first  Christian  edifice  England  ever  possessed,  which  was 
merely  a  rude  structure  of  wicker-work,  similar  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  people  themselves.  Slight  as  it  was,  howeyer,. 
it  was  shown  as  still  existing  nine  centuries  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  feunous  names  had  become  connected  with  it. 
The  illustrious  King  Arthur,  whose  brave  doings  with  tha 
Knights  of  his  Bound  Table  have  formed  the  theme  of  many 
a  song  and  many  a  tale  (as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Tennyson's 
charming  <'  Idylls  of  the  King,"  not  long  ago  published),  was 
buried  within  its  precincts.  Over  his  remains  was  a  Latin 
inscription,  beginning : — 

"  Here  lies  Arttitcr,  the  flower  of  kings,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom." 

St.  David,  the  patron  of  the  Welsh,  and  St.  Patrick,  the 
patron  of  the  Irish  (See  Youth's  Magazine,  September,  1862)^ 
are  both  associated  with  its  history.  St.  David,  who  was 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  determined,  we  are  told,  to  consecrate 
the  church  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  but  our 
Saviour  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  already  so  dedicated  the  church.  The  connection  of  St. 
Patrick  with  Glastonbury  caused  it  to  be  the  resort  of  Irish 
monks,  who  reinforced  their  revenues  by  taking  pupils. 
Among  these  was  a  youth  named  Dunstan,  of  smsdl  stature 
and  delicate  health.  In  respect  to  him  it  was  soon  noised 
abroad  that  he  was  favoured  with  visitations  not  vouchsafed  to 
ordinary  mortals.  Thus  it  is  told  of  him  that,  on  recovering 
£K>m  a  fever,  while  still  under  the  influence  of  delirium,  he  rose 
firom  bed  in  the  night,  went  to  the  church,  and  entered  it  by 
aa  impractioable  window.    In  the  morning  he  recovered  him- 


huiiiaii    foriii,    ti'iiii)tiii,L:^  liir 
Ihjto  it  in  palienco  till  liis  to 
tormentor's  nose  with  tlio 
were  lioard  by   all   the   no 
reputation  for  sanctity  such 
material  advancement.     He 
and    introduced    into   the   i 
being  the  first  Abbot  of  that 
To  return  to  the  history  of 
burj*.     Man\-  of  our  Saxon  1 
and  were  buried  within  its  j 
factor,  tlio  founder  of  the  Al 
Saxons,  who  built  a  larger  c 
S.S.  Peter  and  I'aul,  about 
old  chronicler,  "William  of  Ala 
be  constructed  of  gold  and  sil 
in  like  manner  of  gold  and  ; 
chapel  he  gave  2,G10  poimds  c 
26-1  pounds  of  gold ;  the  covo 
20  poimds  and  GO  marks  of  go 
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other  powers  and  priYileges  then  incident  to  iuoh  lordships. 
The  charters  from  kings  and  others  by  which  Tarious  posses* 
sions  and  immunitiee  were  granted  to  it  exceeded  1,000  in 
number.  The  chief  of  them  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  Book  of  the  Gbspels  preserved  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
Kings  led  the  Abbots  in  person  to  their  thrones.  The  Abbey 
was  stored  with  relics,  such  as  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron,, 
and  innumerable  bones,  hair,  and  vestments  of  deceased  saints 
and  martyrs,  attracting  myriads  of  pilgrims  and  mimificent 
offerings.  Seven  of  its  dignitaries  were  promoted  to  arch- 
bishoprics. So  wealthy  was  it,  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
made  it  a  stipulation  for  the  release  of  Eichard  Cksur  de  Lion,, 
that  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  should  be  annexed  to  the^ 
Bishopric  of  Bath,  and  presented  to  a  relative  of  the  Emperor 
named  Savoricus,  who  thereupon  styled  himself  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Glastonbury.  Popes  gave  rescripts  conferring^ 
privileges  on  this  proud  Abbey,  and  there  were  not  wanting* 
pretended  miracles  to  confirm  its  influence.  So  luxurious  did 
the  monks  become,  that  we  find  certain  manors  settled  specially 
for  **  their  kitchen."  The  Abbot  was  a  peer  of  the  realm  (a» 
bishops  are  nowadays),  had  a  splendid  summer  residence  at 
Sharpham  Park,  and  when  he  left  his  monastery,  was  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  one  himdred  persons. 

All  this  wealth  and  magnificence  residted  in  the  degeneracy 
and  dissension  that  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  monk» 
quarrelled  with  the  Abbot,  the  Abbot  with  the  Bishop.  The 
Pope  once  sent  an  order  to  the  monks  forbidding  them  ta 
elect  an  Abbot.  They  disobeyed,  and  he  in  return  excom- 
municated the  person  they  selected.  He  proceeded  to  Home 
to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  died  there  by 
poison,  with  all  his  companions.  Again,  as  the  ''Saxon 
Chronicle"  tells  us,  in  the  year  1083  a  quarrel  arose  in 
Glastonbury  between  the  Abbot  Thurstan  and  his  monks. 
''  He  went  into  the  chapter-house  and  spoke  against  them^ 
and  he  sent  for  laymen,  and  they  came  in  all  armed  upon 
ih#  monkB.     The  monks  were  greatly  \«rn£u^  «:^^  vs^s^^ 


tlic^y  slow  some  of  the  moii 
blood  ran  down  from  the  al 
to  the  floor.'* 

All,  however,  were  not  th 
of  the  Abbots  were  autho 
Scripture,  and  the  daily  o- 
transcription  of  good  books 
chronicler  sums  up  the  chai 
praise  than  those  words  con\ 
omnium  yirtutium  flore  orni 
(A  man  adorned  with  the 
lover  of  the  poor). 

The  last  of  the  Abbol 
Whyting,  most  vilely  execu 
blood-thirsty  tyrant,  Henry  ^ 
was  used  as  an  instrument 
mation,  only  shows  how  Go 
vilest  of  men  to  his  divine 
the  Abbot  was  followed  by 
of  the  monastery ;  and  now 
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corer  his  remains,  is  shown  in  the  woodcut ;  and  it  may  well 
lead  us  to  exclaim,  with  old  Michael  Drayton, 

"  O,  wlio  thy  niine  sees,  whom  wonder  doth  not  fill 
With  our  great  fathers*  pompe,  devotion,  and  their  skill  ?" 

E.  W.  B. 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  dweller  in  the  great  city 
of  London,  and  during  that  time  hare  travelled  much  in  its 
atreets  and  lanes,  courts  and  roads,  sometimes  seeing  strange 
and  curious  sights  in  the  course  of  my  rambles.  But  it  is 
not  of  these  that  I  now  think  of  writing;  I  wish  to  tell  you 
of  some  houses  which  I  have  noticed  and  looked  into. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  rude  enough  to  go  peering 
where  I  should  not,  and  trying  to  find  out  that  which  does  not 
concern  me.  I  only  look  at  that  which  any  one  else  may  see, 
and  then  in  my  mind  I  try  to  make  out  what  sort  of  people 
they  are  who  live  in  the  houses  which  attract  my  attention. 

In  this  way  I  have  formed  quite  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances; who  have  never  spoken  to,  or  taken  particular  notice  of 
me,  and  yet  whose  faces  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  miss  from 
their  accustomed  places.  Indeed,  I  have  often  experience 
great  pain  on  passing  the  house  of  one  of  these  my  friends,  to 
notice  an  appearance  of  desertion  :  the  blinds  are  taken  down 
from  the  windows,  which  look  dcurk  and  dreary ;  the  furniture 
18  removed  from  the  rooms,  which  look  lonely  and  desolate ; 
the  shrubs  are  grown  ragged  and  out  of  proportion :  the 
garden,  which  used  to  be  kept  so  nicely,  is  now  overgrown 
with  weeds ;  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  is  posted  a  large  pla- 
card, informing  the  passer-by  that  the  house  is  to  let.  Then 
I  know  that  they  are  gone,  and  I  may  very  likely  never  see 
them  again  in  this  world.  I  wonder  why  they  have  moved 
away  frt>m  this  comfortable  abode;  perhaps  the  meaoA  b^ 
niiich  ihejr  used  to  obtain  their  living  'haa  iaSX!^)  «sA  ^^ 


praltlo  ami  Ijiujj^htor.  I  c 
moval ;  1  only  know  tluit 
sadness  at  the  many  chai 
Life  is  a  changing,  shifting 
substantial  in  it ;  and  the  i 
**  All,  all  on  earth  is  shac 
reverse  is  folly's  creed  :  ho' 
no  more.*' 

Perhaps  I  am  sometimes 
regarding  the  people  into  • 
am  about  to  write  will,  I  tl 
and  that  my  observations  ] 
interest  and  profit. 

The  houses  into  which  I 
bright,  cheerful  ai)pearance 
summer  time  adorned  with 
up  with  the  warm  glow  ol 
delight  in  those  from  the  wi 
of  bright-eyed  little  childrei 

A  short  time  ago  necess: 
evening  walk.    Tho  yxrt*n*^^^^ 
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The  blinds  were  not  drawn  quite  closely,  so  that  I  could  see 
*  &^7  company  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  evidently 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  full.  There  was  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink ;  there  was  joy,  happiness,  and  gladness,  the  house 
seemed  to  be  brimful  of  it :  but  as  it  was  pouring  with  rain, 
and  very  cold,  I  passed  rapidly  on,  and  even  before  I  had 
proceeded  far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sounds  of 
gaiety,  I  turned  into  a  street  presenting  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
one  I  had  just  left.  There  the  houses  were  noble  and  lofty, 
here  they  were  low  and  mean ;  there  the  people  were  wealthy, 
here  they  were  poor ;  the  rooms  there  were  richly  furnished, 
here  they  were  squalid,  and  nearly  empty.  One  I  especially 
noticed;  the  resident  had  no  blind  to  shut  out  the  gaze  of 
the  curious,  and  so  the  passer-by  could  see  that  the  room 
was  meanly  furnished ;  and  over  a  nearly  empty  stove  there 
crouched  a  man  and  his  family,  miserably  dad,  evidently  in 
want  of  food,  and  possessing  scarcely  any  of  those  comforts 
which  make  life  enjoyable.  A  sad  contrast,  indeed!  And 
what  is  it  that  has  made  such  a  difference  of  circumstances  ? 
Why  should  not  this  man  have  as  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  as  another  ?  What  first  produced  these  contrasts  ?  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?  It  does  not  need  many  words.  Jt  can  all  be 
Slimmed  up  in  one  HtUe  word  of  three  letters,  and  that  word  ia 
**  Sin.*'  I  do  not  mean  that  becaujse  a  man  is  poor  he  ia 
therefore  more  worthy  the  name  of  a  sinner  than  those  who 
are  better  off;  but  I  mean,,  that  if  there  had  never  been  sin, 
there  would  never  have  been  poverty  and  distress. 

The  gift  of  sight  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a 
kind  Creator  has  conferred ;  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  numerous  beauties  of  nature,  and 
to  have  indelibly  fixed  upon  our  minds  the  faces  of  those 
whom  we  love ;  and  yet  how  apt  we  are  to  use  this  blessing 
without  prizing  it,  and  without  a  thought  of  the  merciful 
GKver. 

One  of  the  houses  into  which  I  frequently  look,  has  a  nice 
aiiy  parlour,  the  glass  doors  of  which  open,  u^u  ^  ^^^'QL^3b:«l^^ 


jUvouriti>  liamit,  for  Iiitc  1  Imvi'  s»'cii 
>lay,  S(>m'.'th:n-3  Laskiiij:  in  tlio  "warm 
diiughtor  reading  or  singinj^,  for  liis  j 
Le  sooms  to  bo  espooially  pleased  v/h 
lie  is  allowed  to  take  alohe,  which 
garden  to  the  other,  and  Avhich  is  ace 
a  walking-stick  to  guide  his  steps,  am 
in  case  of  accident.  It  is  strange  to  » 
light  up  with  almost  childish  pleasu 
something  in  his  heart  Avhich  I  do  nn 
enables  him  to  feel  pleasure  in  that  "< 
l>laco.  I  am  convinco<I  that  that  s( 
l»y  a  loving  and  merciful  God  to  coi 
deficiency  from  which  this  old  man  su 
jiouse  always  fills  my  heart  with  tl: 
iho  power  of  beholding  the  objects 
surroimd  me ;  it  always  teaches  nio 
and  I  always  learn  from  the  daiig 
J  lose  who  are  in  circumstances  of  affl 
Sometimes  duty  calls  me  to  certn 
various  times,  and  there  is  a  house 
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who  sustains  us  day  by  day;  they  would  not  trouble  themselves 
about  their  spiritual  welfare,  they  were  decidedly  irreligious. 
They  had  three  children,  two  noble  boys  and  a  fair  gentle 
little  girl.  These  children  were  all  fond  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  used  constantly  to  attend  it,  and,  by-and-by,  growing  up 
and  becoming  as  old  as  most  of  my  readers,  they  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  in  which  home  was  conducted; 
they  used  their  influence  to  make  it  better,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  their  parents  to  allow  morning  and 
evening  prayer ;  these  were  conducted  at  first  by  the  elder 
son,  but  at  last  the  father  himself  undertook  the  duty ;  the 
state  of  things  gradually  changed,  and  now  they  are  a  happy 
united  Christian  family.  I  wish  there  were  many  more  like 
them.  Do  the  homes  of  my  readers  correspond  with  this  ? 
if  not,  did  it  ever  occur  to  them  that,  by  the  earnest  use  of 
their  endeavours,  they  might  make  their  homes  happier 
and  holier  ? 

Perseverance  is  a  praiseworthy  quality,  and  the  young  man 
who  occupies  a  room  in  one  of  the  houses  which  I  have  noticed, 
certainly  teaches  a  lesson  in  this  direction.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  pass  there  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  have 
frequently  noticed  the  lamp  burning.  I  am  told  that  he  who 
bums  it  is  a  student,  who  has  resolved  to  become  learned  and 
great,  and  so  completely  has  he  given  himself  to  this  object, 
that  he  has  ruined  health  and  constitution,  by  depriving 
himself  of  proper  rest  and  exercise,  in  the  endeavour  to 
gain  his  end.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imitate  him  in  this 
respect,  because  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  breaking 
the  laws  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  us,  but  I  do  wish 
you  to  cultivate  habits  of  application,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. "  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might." 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  spend  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  get  money  with  which  to 
obtain  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  yet  the  pos- 
Bmtion.  of  these  things  does  not  of  neoeadty  \nm<^  \i^Y^\si^9eRi> 


weu'oiuo  rusi.  >?ureiy  iiic  is  very  in 
it  there  is  t(;il,  and  care,  and  Btrifo, 
nIiuU  go  liomo  and  enjoy  a  long  rest, 
Header,  may  it  be  your  lot  and  n 
but  to  enter  into  the  Louse  not  mai 
the  heavens. 


Xo.  ITT.— TUE   \ 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  sy 
to  come  within  the  range  of  a  tele 
posesscss  BO  much  interest  for  the  am 
in  her  various  phases,  Mars  with  his 
his  attendant  moons,  and  Saturn  wit] 
objects  to  which  the  young  stude 
pleasure,  although,  perhaps,  he  can 
their  shapes,  or  at  most,  some  fev 
discs;  but  in  the  case  of  our  neare 
miich  more  may  be  accomplished; 
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the  moon  through  a  telescope  for  the  first  time,  can  under- 
stand what  he  sees  sufQycientlj  to  recognise  these  features. 
I      He  willy  perhaps,  notice  nothing  more  than  a  confused  mass 
of  light  and  shade,  and — unless  the  moon  be  full  at  the  time 
,      — ^he  will  probably  compare  the  appearance  of  her  rugged 
.     «dge  to  that  of  drops  of  water :  but  once  let  him  intelligently 
I      understand  the  circumstances  under  which  he  sees  what  is 
1      presented  to  his  view,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  no  further 
<lifQculty  will  be  experienced  in  its  appreciation,  for  although 
,      in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  trained  eye  will  hare  a 
I      great  advantage  over  any  other,  the  want  of  practice  will  be 
I      found  much  less  an  obstacle   than  the  want  of  previous 
^      instruction. 

I  Before  proceeding  Azrther  with  the  subject,  let  us,  there- 

fore, remind  our  readers  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
moon  is  seen ;  and  since  this  series  of  papers  is  not  intended 
as  an  elementary  treatise  upon  astronomy,  we  shall  simply 
state  the  facts  without  devoting  any  unnecessary  space  to 
their  demonstration.  We  must,  then,  first  bear  in  mind  that 
I,  our  satellite  is  not  a  self-luminous  body,  but  that  wo  see  her 
only  by  the  light  which  she  receives  &om  the  sun,  and  that 
her  phases  are  due  to  this  circumstance,  in  combination  with 
her  revolution  round  the  earth.  At  new  moon  she  is  in  the 
same  part  of  the  sky  aa  the  sun,  and  consequently  that  side  of 
her  24  illuminated  which  is  turned  away  &om  us ;  and  as  she 
proceeds  in  her  orbit,  and  her  angular  distance  from  the  sun 
increases,  his  light  falls  more  and  more  upon  the  side  of  her 
disc  which  is  turned  towards  us,  until  at  full  moon  she  is 
opposite  to  him  in  the  sky,  and  reflecia  his  rays  directly  back 
to  us.  It  is  thus  evident  that  during  one  complete  revolution 
round  tibie  earth,  we  see  every  portion  of  her  disc  under  every 
angle  of  illumination,  from  horizontal  to  perpendicular. 

Next  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  her  disc  is  not  a 
plan«  surCsce,  but  a  hemisphere,  so  that  its  difiSsrent  portions 
are  presented  to  our  view  under  very  different  aspects.    Thus^ 
of  objects  sitosted  in  or  near  ita  centce,  ^«  ^^^k^^  -h^a^Si^ 


disc,  tlin  IcTigtli  of  wliid 
at  wliicli  tlio  sunliglit  la. 
allownnc<<  being  made  fi 
account  of  the  cun-aturo 
Lot  us  take  as  an  exam 
disc.     I'^ntil  nearly  first  q 
ever  will  roach  it,  the  sun 
at  Icngtli,  the  time  of  it, 
moon's  si)herical  form,  its 
will  appear  as  a  bright  sp 
border-line  of  light  and  d 
in  outline  on  account  of  th 
technically  known    as    th 
indicates  those  portions  o 
rising ;  but  after  the  full,  i 
setting.     The  actuarmarg: 
her  Imh.)      As   the  sun  i 
the  moimtain  is  gradually 
bright  base  joins  the  termii 
it.     But  now  mark  the  e£ 
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to  the  observer,  for  the  outline  of  the  shadow  now  reveals  to 
him  that  of  the  mountain  which  he  is  looking  peipendicularly 
down  upon,  and  its  measurement  gives  him  a  key  to  the  caloi- 
lation  of  the  mountain's  height.  At  fuU-moon,  the  sun  being 
in  its  zenith,  our  object  will  be  shadowless ;  but  after  the  full, 
its  shadow  wiU  appear,  and  lengthen  out  upon  the  opposite 
Bide  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  formerly  decreased,  and 
we  shall  see  it  under  what  is  known  as  its  evening  illumination. 
Similar  effects  are  of  course  observed  in  the  case  of  mountains, 
situated  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  moon's  disc,  but  from 
their  positions  we  do  not  see  their  shadows  to  so  great  advon- 
tage  under  both  iUuminafions.  At  fuU-moon  no  shadows  are 
visible,  for  we  then  occupy  a  position  between  sun  and  moon,. 
and  oonsequently  all  objects  which  cast  shadows  then  hide 
them  from  us ;  the  majority  of  the  mountains  are,  however,^ 
clearly  distinguishable  on  account  of  their  superior  brightness, 
and  the  various  shades  of  colour  upon  the  disc  are  at  that  time- 
ihe  objects  of  greatest  interest.  The  dark  grey  portions  which 
are  so  conspicuous  and  well  defined,  and  which  formed  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  in  our  childhood's  imagination,  are 
technically  termed  seas,  oceans,  lakes,  &c.,  although,  in  reality^ 
they  are  comp€u:atively  level  plains,  no  water  whatever  being 
observed  to  exist  there.  Each  sea  has  its  distinctive  name,, 
and  its  area  has  been  computed ;  and  upwards  of  a  thousand 
mountains  have  also  been  named,  and  their  heights  and  other 
particulars  ascertained,  the  measurements  being  made  by 
means  of  that  of  their  shadows.  On  all  parts  of  the  lunar 
disc,  but  particularly  on  the  southern  portions,  circular  ranges, 
of  mountains,  or  craters,  are  the  most  peculiar  features.  Many 
of  these  are  of  great  size,  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  mile& 
in  diameter :  some  present  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  and 
almost  perpendicular  wall,  several  thousand  feet  in  height^ 
whilst  others  gradually  slope,  or  are  terraced  like  immense 
amphitheatres,  the  floor  of  the  enclosed  space  usually  being^ 
depressed  below  the^level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  Here  and 
iheM  are  chains  of  lo&^  mountains,  int6Esec^e3L\^^  ^^-^  T»:sr£&je«k> 


and  their  iiaiuos  ascertained, 
Hut  why  are  lli(3  sliadows  tlier 
in  outline,  and  wliy  is  tho  bo 
night  80  well  defined?     It  is  c 
sphere  of  any  sensible  density,  j 
refraction.     The  sky  there  wou 
with  us;   twilight  must  be  un 
actual  sunshine,  are  in  znidnigh 
of  what  light  may  be  reflected 
slopes  of  neighbouring  mountaii 
earth-light  is  very  perceptible,  e 
after  new  moon,  when  it  is  suff 
principal  markings,  and  with  a 
ceivod  even  for  some  days  afte 
the  moon  appears  to  us,  so  the 
only  much  greater  in  diameter : 
phases  in  precisely  tho   same 
degree,  being  full  when  the  mooi 
of  the  moon's  disc  which  is  dark 
earth's  which  is  bright  to  the  m 
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concerned;  no  less  than  thirty-five,  for  instance,  take  place 
dnring  the  present  month,  fourteen  of  which  will  be  visible 
fit)m  here,  weather,  of  course,  permitting ;  and  the  occultation 
of  the  planet  Jupiter  occurs  nine  times  during  this  year, 
although  each  time  invisible  to  us.  On  such  occasions,  the 
obscuration  of  a  planet  takes  place  gradually  as  the  moon 
passes  between  us  and  it ;  but  the  fixed  stars  being  only  points 
of  light,  which  no  telescopic  power  has  hitherto  been  compe- 
tent to  magnify,  disappear  with  a  suddenness  which,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  large  magnitude,  is  really  startling.  In  ob- 
serving occultations,  a  telescope  is  usually  requisite,  as  the 
light  of  the  stars  is  generally  to  the  naked  eye  quite  over- 
powered by  the  brightness  of  the  moon ;  and  should  any  of  our 
readers  be  desirous  of  watching  these  very  interesting  pheno- 
mena, they  will  find  the  time  of  disappearance  and  reap- 
pearance, together  with  the  name  and  magnitude  of  the  star, 
and  the  portion  of  the  moon's  limb  where  the  occultation  takes 
place,  recorded  in  most  astronomical  almanacks. 

Obviously,  in  our  very  limited  space,  we  can  do  but  little 
more  than  glance  at  so  large  a  subject  as  the  study  of  the  moon 
opens  up  to  us ;  One,  indeed,  upon  which  a  volume  might  easily 
be  written;  but  we  must,  however  unwillingly,  bring  this 
paper  to  a  close,  feeling  quite  sure  that  if  it  has  been  the 
means  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  young 
^ends,  they  will  avail  themselves  of  other  and  more  complete 
sources  of  further  information. 

A.  L.  S. 


DiPFicui/TT. — ^Difficulty  is  a  Bevero  iiutructor  set  over  us  by  the 
supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves;  and  He  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill  Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  coivsidfix  \\> 
in  all  its  relations.    It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  Bupex&caal. — Burke« 
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^tdB  to  Cbink  aliout 

**  Behold,  no^  is  tt©  a^ooepted  timer— 2  Oob.  tI  t, 

'*Peejlu'S  jou  eaj  tliat  your  tii^ect  of  i^ligion  is  aefy 
deferring  it ;  tlmt  jou  are  seusibl©  it  is  a  cocoein  vliidi  joti 
must  attenil  to  some  iLme,  and  tlmt  you  or©  fulljr  reaolred  ti 
do  BO  in  matiii-er  life.  And  ate  you  sajiag  tiiia  witk  tlrtl 
imager  before  j,*our  luiad  of  ati%  &zidl  iinoihar,  and  etltt 
anotiipr  T^  itliin  tlio  circle  of  yottf  loiowlodgai  wliom  yuu  lm?4 
seen  cut  off  in  youib  '?  Go,  stand  Lj  tiitur  gravea  and  repeii 
it  there^for  there  is  folly  in  it,  if  you  couid  not  od  llieso  i|pati 
repeat  it  ^itli  imdiBturbod  assiiranco :  eaj,  otct  tiuosa  dead. 
forms,  no-wr  out  of  sight,  hut  whicli  you  cau  eo  well  in  masaiR] 
recall,  such  as  3^ou  saw  them,  olerfc  aud  hio<:>ming;  pny  t]]«N| 
deliheratelyj  that  you  know  not  wliy  you  shuuld  nut 
iXuite  at  your  case  in  delaying  to  eomu  futuro  time  your  appS- 
Lation  to  religioii.  It  is  posBible  that  same  of  tiiem, 
approaehing  the  laat  hour,  ei^reesed  to  you  an  earnest  a4f 
monition  on  thig  suhjoct,  eonjunng  you,  in  the  nanie  of  i 
friend  dying  In  youth,  to  bewara  of  the  guUt  and  hazard 
dday.  K  so  go  to  the  grave  of  that  one  espeoiallyi  uid  then 
pronounce  that  an  impertinence  iras  uttered  at  a  eeason  whi 
every  sentence  ought  to  be  the  Toice  of  ^fisdom,  S^  'la 
wiser  in  this  carelosBneas  of  my  spirit  than  thou  wast  in 
Terj  6olenmity  of  death/  Why  should  you  slmnk  lU  tbl 
idea  of  doing  this  ?  and  if  you  dare  not  do  it,  what  verdid 
sro  you  admitting  by  implication  a  a  the  just  one  to  lia  piDi 
jLQunced  on  your  oonduotf  *' 


Otertohc  BiryDL*i?Lff . — Acrortoni  yoiBKlf  to 

things  of  difiSculty,  for  if  you  obserw,  Qi©  felt  Itn^d,  tvfWtAm 
13  inmgnificojit^  and  not  ftdaptcd  to  i^emiTOi  trtuiosii;  jrt  it 
bridle  bettijr  than  aw  ttght^itiam  " 


I  I 
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Repinement. — ^That  only  can  with  propriety  be  styled  refinement  which 
by  strengthening  the  intellect  purifies  the  manners. — Coleridge, 

Good  Books. — In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  ns,  with  ns,  and  give 
us  their  most  precious  thoughts.  Books  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
the  dead.  If  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise, 
and  Shakspeare  open  to  me  the  world  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom — I 
shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a 
cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in 
the  place  where  I  live. — Channing. 

Self-Prai8B. — Censure  of  a  man's  self  is  generally  oblique  praise :  it  is 
in  order  to  show  how  much  he  can  spare. — J)r,  Johnson, 

Home. — Home  can  never  be  transferred,  never  repeated  in  the  ex- 
perience of  an  individual.  The  place  consecrated  by  paternal  love,  by  the 
innocence  and  sx>orts  of  childhood,  is  the  only  home  of  the  himian  heart. — 
Leslie. 

Advantages  of  Patience. — It  is  but  reasonable  to  bear  that  accident 
patiently  which  God  sends,  since  impatience  does  but  entangle  us,  like 
the  fluttering  of  a  bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble  or 
prevent  the  accident:  it  must  be  run  through,  and  therefore  it  were 
better  we  compose  ourselves  to  a  patient  than  to  a  troubled  and  miserable 
sufiering. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  Good  Conscience. — A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is 
to  the  body:  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenity  within  us,  and 
more  than  countervails  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can 
possibly  befall  us. — Addison. 

Definitions  of  Politeness. — As  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted 
definitions  of  it.  I  would  venture  to  call  it  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the 
preference  of  others  to  ourselves  in  little,  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.  A  better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority 
in  being  helped  at  table,  &c.,  what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such 
trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  others  ?  And  this  constitutes 
true  politeness.  It  is  i)erpetual  attention — by  habit  it  grows  easy  and 
natural  to  us — to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are  with,  by  which  we 
either  prevent  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremonious,  formal  compli- 
ments, stiff"  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness ;  that  must  be  easy,  natural, 
unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what  will  give  this,  but  a  mind  benevolent 
and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in  trifles 
towards  all  you  converse  and  live  with.  Benevolence  in  greater  matters 
takes  a  higher  name,  and  is  queen  of  vlrtaes. — JDord  CKatKam. 


S^ritbmctic 


16.  In  tho  Biblo  thcro  aro  togi 
there  arc  26  times  as  many  verses  : 
^re  thcro  of  each  ? 

17.  A  whcf'1 15  inches  in  diamett 
Blackfrinrs  Bridge.    AVhat  is  its  Ic 

18.  Windsor  Forest  has  a  circuir 
M'ould  it  contain  if  it  wero  a  circle  ] 


%nBixstx%  to  ^fripfu 

17.  In  1  Chron.  x.  4,  we  read,  "  S 
and  tho  following  verse  says,  *'  Hi 
«word,  and  died.** 

18.  The  Greek  name  for  JoshiL'i  is 
in  Acts  vii.  -15,  and  in  lleh.  iv.  8. 

19.  Da^id  was  called  a  jtafriarch 
Acts  ii.  29. 

20.  Luke  doubtless  wrote  the  Ac 
Acts  L  1,  to  tho  "gospel"  whi 
Thcophilus. 
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(BwcibixM  at  '$oim. 


/APBERA  is  now  a  name  fSGuniliar  to  us  all, 
closely  associated  with  the  man  whom  England 
has  so  recently  delighted  to  honour.  Previous, 
however,  to  the  year  1860,  few  had  even  heard 
its  name,  and  the  extent  of  information  which 
even  Murray's  Hand-book  for  Northern  Italy 
could  give  you  would  be  to  tell  you  that  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  the  several 
smaller  ones  of  San  Antonio,  San  Pietro, 
Asinare,  La  Maddalena,  Caprera,  Favorola,  ftc. 
Till  then  it  only  eidsted  for  some  few  neigh- 
bouring fishermen,  and  as  the  unknown  retreat 
of  an  eccentric  Englishman  and  his  wife,  who 
had  built  themselves  a  house  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  comer  of  the  world* 
It  has,  indeed,  but  few  physical  attractions,  and  is  for  the  most 
irt  wild  and  desolate ;  but  its  shores  are  made  illustrious  by 
e  residence  of  one  in  whom  are  doubtless  combined  many  of 
ose  noble  qualities  which  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  to 
teem  very  highly. 

The  white  house  in  which  Gktribaldi,  his  two  sons  and  a 
tughter,  with  a  few  faithful  retainers,  reside,  is  placed  on  a 
rel  spot,  shut  in  on  one  side  by  great  rocks,  and  on  the  other 
r  waUs,  the  gate  in  which  is  a  movable  rail,  a  horizontal  pole, 
joh  as  is  used  to  let  horses  in  and  out  of  a  meadow.  There 
a  path  running  all  round  it,  and  in  front  some  poles  are 
nek  in  the  ground  to  make  a  trellis  fbr  the  vines  in  summer. 
The  hero's  room  contains  furniture  of  the  simplest  kind :  the 
ills  are  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  a  long  since  deceased 
Eant  daughter,  an  ebony  frame  enoiroling  a  look  of  his 
lUe-hearted  wife's  hair,  the  portraits  of  two  or  three  of  hia 
d  oflEbers  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  andlua  ontd.  %iA  ^siCki^ 
rards;  while  about  the  place  are  strewed  ueiwcseog^tm  e»^ 


repairing  tlie  rough,  unmo 
domain. 

To  tho  original  liouse  hj 
building  presented  by  so 
neighbourhood  a  small  1 
more  pretentious  appearar 

All  who  intimately  kno\ 
in  whom  the  virtues  of  pri 
sent  than  those  heroic  q: 
name  famous.     He  loves 
all,  whether  humble  or  oxa 
a*  kind  to  the  brute  creati 
see  an  animal  struck  that  1 
He  takes  special  delight 
vegetables,  and  is  highly  < 
or  pulled  up  by  mistake. 
of  the  sword  would  like  to  i 
ploughshare,  and  that  sw< 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

The  GFeneral  is  very  fon 


oaxhakdi  at  fioioL  MS 

•caroaning  hand ;  yet  the  Oeneral  does  not  tire  of  keopmg  eomr 
panj  with  the  poor  woman's  daoghter  till  the  mother  returned 
to  staj  hor  tears."  On  such  inddente  as  this  the  miad  of  the 
Ghrietian  reader  dwells  with  fSar  more  pleaeare  than  npon  the 
details  of  4he  battle-field,  tending  as  thej  do  to  show  the  gen- 
tleness and  magnanimity  of  this  true  man.  One  other  little 
anecdote  from  Col.  Veodu's  jdeasant  book,  '^  Garibaldi  at 
Caprera,"  must  close  our  present  brief  notice  : — 

"  While  speaking  of  the  animals,"  he  writes,  **  I  must  men« 
tion  that  Narciso,  the  shepherd,  came  in  to  report  that  the 
dogs  had  been  out  hunting  on  their  own  account — ^that  they 
had  frightened  and  scattered  the  sheep.  One  of  these  in  its 
fright  had  left  its  new-bom  lamb  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
lazy  rascal  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  find  it.  The 
G^eral  started  off  at  once.  As  we  ascended  the  hill  we 
heard  the  piteous  bleating  of  the  unhappy  little  creature,  and 
followed  the  sotmd  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Instinct  must  have 
misled  the  little  thing ;  its  young  brain  may  hare  thought, 
'  They  are  wolyes ;  be  silent !'  so  that  our  seardi  was  long  and 
£raitles8,  and  we  returned  to  the  house  for  supper.  But  the 
General  got  up  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  bowl  of  milk, 
lighted  a  lantern,  and  without  saying  a  word,  started  off 
i^i;ain  to  seek  the  missing  lamb ;  we  ran  after  him,  following 
him  over  the  crags,  and  through  the  thorny  brushwood,  and 
Irom  time  to  time  we  heard  the  bleating  of  the  deserted  crea- 
ture ;  but  again,  at  the  same  unlucky  spot,  the  cry  ceased,  and 
the  light  of  the  lantern  failed  to  show  us  where  the  poor  little 
lamb  lay.  It  was  nine  o'clock  and  raining,  and  we  were  very 
tired,  so  we  once  more  returned  to  tiie  house  and  went  to  bed. 
An  hour  afterwards  we  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
next  room,  and  the  house  door  opened;  we  looked  at  one 
another  without  speaking,  and  again  threw  ourselves  on  our 
1>eds.  About  midnight  we  were  roused  by  a  voice ;  it  was  the 
lidro  returning,  and  joyfrJly  carrying  the  lost  lamb  in  his  atnuf. 
fie  took  the  little  ereature  to  his  bei,  ttsA  \ekj  ^<a^rcL  ^^o2^ 
i^  girmgit  a  bit  of  Sponge  dipped  in  i^Skto  TO!^^*^>«««^^ 
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quiet,  io  that  no  one  should  know  the  kind  act  he  had  4cfmi 
and  he  spent  the  whole  m^ht  coressmg  and  feeding  Ao 
little  creature,  which^  in  j^ite  of  aU  hk  cwt&  and  Idjidnett, 
would  continue  crying  for  its  mother*  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  we  found  him  planting  potatoes  in  the  g&rden  ;  wt 
took  our  spades  and  begaJi  to  work  aUo*  Kot  a  word  wfli 
said  of  tho  lamb,  although  everybody  was  thinking  about  ft" 

— **>M' 

^bt  €htint  STtlegrapk 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ITS  PEACTICiJ-  WOBKIKa- 
BT  JUS  EX-iLUIinJXATOn. 


L^ngl!^ 


If  writing  this  short  ossay,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
a  learned  dissertation  on  electricity,  to  enter  into  a  le 
description  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  hafi  been  made  mib- 
eervient  to  the  use  of  manj  or  to  explain  the  various  sj^stema 
of  telegraphing  now  in  operation  ;  but  uimply  to  give  a  sketch 
of  its  prut^tical  workiiig  during  several  years'  experience  in  the 
Klectrie  Telegraph  Company,  We  may,  however,  remark  in 
passing,  that  Benjamin  Franklin  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  identity  of  tha  electric  fluid 
with  lightning,  and  Messrs.  Wheatstono  and  Cook  bear  th^ 
honour  of  introducing  it  to  practical  use  as  a  means  of  cx>mxnn« 
nication  in  England,  in  the  year  1837. 

In  these  days  of  express  travelling,  penny  postage,  and 
telegraphing  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  in  a  second,  it  seema 
almost  impossible  to  roaliis  the  fact  that  thirty  years  elnce  the 
stage-coach  was  the  swiftest  conveyance,  and  to  write  to  and 
receive  a  reply  from  a  friend  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  was  a 
niatter  of  days.  How  a  man  may  breakfast  in  London  sJlA 
take  tea  in  Edinburgh,  or  he  may  telegrajih  the  same  dli^taafil^i 
and  obtain  an  answer  in  a  few  ndnutes.  The  gain  to  cotmncErc^ 
and  social  relationship  hy  the  invention  of  the  «teiim-«tigai 
and  the  electric  telegray^^  "^*^  ^nfA^^AcAC^ft 
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"We  well  remember  our  first  conneotiozi  with  telegraphing, 
when,  after  having  passed  the  initiatory  examination,  the  essen- 
tials to  passing  the  ordeal  suocessfiilly  being  accurate  spelling, 
legible  writing,  a  steady  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  dear  head, 
we  were  sent  into  the  learner's  gallery,  there  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet,  on  what  is  known 
AS  the  double-needle  instrument,  in  order  to  prepare  to  be 
examined  in  reading  the  signals  at  the  regulation  rate  of 
twelve  words  per  minute,  the  period  allowed  for  such  acquisi- 
tion being  usually  a  fortnight. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  a  dozen  learners;  some 
young,  some  old.  One  elderly  gentleman,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper, 
was  trying  hard  to  learn  his  alphabet,  but  was  sorely  puzzled 
to  connect  the  letters  as  they  were  rattled  from  right  to  left  by 
the  ''  speaking  "  needles. 

Another,  a  gentleman  of  colour,  a  Dutch  East  Indian,  who 
was  master  of  ten  languages,  was  doing  his  best  to  add  the 
telegraphic  language  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  examination  after  about  six  weeks'  trial, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  instrument-room,  where  he 
remained  for  a  few  months,  during  which  time  he  continually 
CK>xnplained  that  the  messages  ''came  too  &st."  He  subse- 
quently seemed  convinced  that  he  was  not  "  up  to  lightning," 
and  lefb  the  service  somewhat  in  disgust. 

"We  mention  these  instances  in  justification  of  our  belief,  that 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  be  what  is  considered  a 
(<  crack"  hand  at  the  double-needle  instrument  tmless  a  man 
Learn  during  the  elastic  period  of  youth,  and  we  have  always 
Eound  that  those  who  attempted  to  learn  later  in  life  have  rarely 
rjsen  above  the  rank  of  writers,  for  although  they  might  send 
ttt  the  rate  of  twenty  words  per  minute,  their  ''sending"  was  so 
parley  and  imcertain,  that  if  telegraphing  a  message  to  the  effect 
\hBt  **  Your  wife  and  boy  arrived  safely,"  it  might  as  easily  b^ 
toad,  ''Tour  wig  and  box  arrived  safely,"  the  eamd  nwxs^Qt  d 
hemts  attiie  needles,  aave  one,  being  necofiaaxy  m'W&L  caaftA^ 
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We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  double* ne^e  telegraph p  Q10  [ 
instrmoent  meetly  in  use  throt^haut  England^  on  acooiml  offi 
the  fiiiaplicity  of  its  construction,  and  tke  s&piditj  wiUi ' 
meaaages  can  be  trivtiflimfcted  bj  it* 

It  has  beeu  likened  to  an  Anterieaii  clock,  h^  tm  wOl  bo 
seen  by  the  accompanying  eketdi,  it  moro  closely  ] 


tftO  fih^eet-orgati,  wiHi  two  handles.  On  the  ftioe  of  tJi^  mstf^* 
moat  are  two  dial-plates ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  fi:s0d  €0  9  f 
piTOt  a  small  steel  needle  about  three  inches  long,  which  l 
to  tho  right  or  Itft  as  the  clerk  jnoves  the  hondlet, 
makes  or  breaks  the  current  of  electricity.  In  order  that  1 
needlea  may  not  incline  too  much  in  either  dlreetiuJi,  a  ssuilll 
ivory  pin  is  inserted  in  the  side  of  each  dial»  at  m  ^stanee  otl 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  needle.  The  uietrmiiaffli  hiili^l 
placed  in  conne<;tion  with  a  similar  one  at  oiijptqq  i 
means  of  the  line  miGs^  -wV^^  agft  i^^^wfaiyad  to  posli  i 
the  railway,  or  bun©! 
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the  clerk  in  moving  theliandles  of  his  instromeiit  in  London 
fonraidB  the  electric  fluid  from  Us  batteries  tlmmgli  the 
instmmenty  along  the  line  wires,  to  an  instramenty  say  at 
Tork,  and  thereby  moves  its  needles  in  a  similar  direction  to 
those  of  his  own. 

The  principle  of  the  batteiy  we  may  jnst  explain  as  fol- 
lows : — Place  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper  in  a  glass  of 
acidulated  water,  and  then  attach  a  piece  of  wire  to  the  zinc 
and  another  piece  to  the  copper,  and  bring  the  two  ends 
together  until  they  touch ;  the  decomposition  of  the  water  will 
then  take  place,  and  a  stream  of  electricity  will  flow  from  the 
zinc  plate,  or  positive  pole,  to  the  copper  plate,  or  negative 
pole,  of  the  battery.  This  can  be  combined  with  others  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wire  connecting  the  zinc  plate  of  one  cell 
with  the  copper  plate  of  another,  and  so  additional  power  wiU 
be  gained. 

When  the  tel^raph  first  came  into  operation,  a  bell  was 
connected  with  the  instrument,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  clerk,  but  this  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  at  large 
stations,  as  the  dick  of  the  needles  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  still,  however,  used  at  country  railway  stations, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  is  retained  to  those  instruments  by  which 
messages  come  but  seldom,  and  is  most  effectual  in  gaining  the 
notice  of  the  manipulator,  its  noise  resembling  that  of  the 
alarum  of  a  large  dock. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  message  to  have  been  received  from 
Jones,  of  London,  to  Smith,  of  York.  The  sender  is  supplied 
at  the  counter  with  a  form,  on  which  he  writes  his  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  his  correspondent,  and  the  instruc- 
tions he  wishes  conveyed.  The  number  of  words  is  then 
counted ;  the  time  at  which  the  message  is  received  is  written 
at  the  top,  for  which  purpose  code  signals  are  used,  A  repre- 
senting one  o'dock,  B  two,  and  so  on ;  and  the  minutes  counted 
by  five,  as  B  A  five  minutes  past  two.  The  form  is  then  sent 
to  the  instrument-room,  and  given  to  the  manipulator^  wko 
ctiOmg  T  K  (short  for  Yotk^  Vj  Tnswm^  Vi*^ 
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handles  tliree  timea  to  tho  left  to  form  Y,  and  the  right  hendle 
tliree  times  to  the  left  to  form  K.     This  he  does  imtil  the  clerk 
at  York  heai^e  Uie  click  of  the  needles,   and  replies  bj  tele- 
fi;Ta|ihiiig  back  Y  K ;  he  in  London  then  gives  hia  station  LT  j 
(short  for  Lothbuiy),  to  T^hich  tho  York  cWk  answen  lif  I 
moTing  the  left  handle  to  the  right  onee,  signifying  **  I  uadtit^ J 
etand/*     Tho  ]l»oiidon  clerk   then  eoumiences  the  moceo^  ■ 
gi^Ttig  the  time  at  Tvliith  it  ^vas  taken,  tlie  number  of  wardfli 
and  the  names  and  addiesses ;  and>  in  order  to  ahow  they  art 
finished,  and  the  purport  of  the  message  begins,  he  g^iv^d  the 
letters  1>  Q.     Every  word  ia  spelt  out  by  letters,  each  of  whidb 
16  repreieutod  by  so  many  beats  of  the  handles  to  the  right 
left,  thus  deflecting  the  needles  accordingly,  and  the  m 
is  dosed  iiith  the  letters  P  ft*    If  he  have  no  more  messages^ 
ho  tcdegraphs  N  N,   to  signify  the  fact.     The  receiver  tJum 
gives  the  ' '  I  understand/'     Should  lie,  however,  have  anj; 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  word  in  the  message,  he  Qaj% 
'^  K  Q'*  (wJiich  means  please  repeat)  "  after  so  and  &»**^ 

To  the  uninitiated  this^  seems  a  lengthy  process,  but  St  is  not 
60j  for  on  expert  hand  can  read  tho  sign^  ^t  the  rate  of 
forty  to  sixty  words  per  minute ;  hut  to  do  this  it  is 
that  he  pay  the  closest  attention  to  tho  beats  of  the  ne^dlea, 

We  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  dial-plate§j  showing  th« 
alphabet*  These  signals  are  purely  [ai'bitrary,  ajid  effect  a 
great  saving  of  time,  as  in  many  instances  two  lattats  ieeft 
to  ejcpress  a  long  sentencew 


The  first  part  oi  tW  aXi&\\t3fc«^  4ssirck\»  tiA*  fetmed  upon  Ibi. 
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left  dial ;  from  /  to  ^,  on  the  right ;  from  r  to  ^,  both  handles 
are  moved  to  the  right ;  and  from  fi^  to  y,  both  are  mored  to 
the  lefty  according  to  the  number  of  times  that  each  letter  is 
quoted ;  e  is  formed  by  moving  the  left  handle  from  dixie; 
and  dhjSL  similar  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  /  and  m 
are  shown  in  a  like  manner  on  the  right  dial-plate ;  q  is  given 
by  pointing  both  needles  inward,  thus  /^ ;  and  s,  by  moving 
both  handles  outwards,  as  follows  V- 


5b  llmirs  in   l^ifrtrpool 

BT  AUCIEST  SIMEOK. 
{Concluded  from  page  206.) 

Immediately  opposite  St.  Oeorge's  Hall  is  the  Lime  Street 
Station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Bailway,  with  a 
massive  imposing  frontage,  and  round  about  are  Churches, 
Listitutes,  Chapels,  and  other  public  buildings,  too  numerous 
to  describe,  such  as  are  found  in  most  large  towns,  with  one 
which,  unhappily,  is  by  no  means  so  common.  I  allude  to 
the  Free  Public  Library,  a  commodious  stone  building,  erected 
by  the  late  Sir  W.  Brown,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  Here,  in 
a  spacious,  comfortable,  well-lit  room,  provided  with  tables^ 
chairs,  and  other  accessories  to  physical  comfort,  any  one 
may,  upon  complying  with  certain  simple  regulations^  have 
access  to  any  of  several  thousand  volumes,  free  of  all  charge : 
and  I  was  glad  to  learn  frt)m  a  report  which  I  foimd  on  one 
of  the  tables,  that  this  privilege  is  highly  esteemed,  and  very 
largely  used.  There  is  a  Museum  in  the  same  building,  and 
inquiring  of  an  attendant  what  it  contained,  he  replied,  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  Lish  and  Lancashire  brogue,  that  there- 
were  ''  Beirds,  bastes,  feishes,  statys,  and  other  minrills." 

The  Natural  History  collection,  chiefly  bequeath^  Vs  ^^ 
late  Ead  of  Parbj,  ia  laige  and  admira\>\y  «xs«si!S^   ^^sl^ssa^ 


CUUIU    XXXJU    ^AW  ***w   *— _ 

down  more  than  once  under  a  very  simpL 
Ho  was  quite  imcertain  wli ether  a  cro< 
or  El  Sah^  though  strongly  mdining'  to 
as  it  lived  in  the  water;  and  was  uoa^ 
Ignorance  as  to  whi£t  part  of  Europe  (ij 
from.  Am  I  maintained  a  very  grave  ; 
profuse  in  my  inqniriea,  he  evidently  d 
character, 

Hnviiig  heard  and  read  of  Hit  lAy^^ 
a  marval  of  attgineermg  aldlj,  I  wan  ai 
with  thai  ml«nt  now  walked  down  to 
all  the  etie<:»mtuine  tliat  have  heen  pa^sod 
it  is  difficult  to  #eo  how  the  immense  ta 
be  eaiTied  on  without  it  It  may  be 
floating  platform,  1,002  feet  long  hy  82 
by  6S  Iron  ponioonft,  and  connected  wi 
swivoUhndges.  Here  the  largent  ocean 
and  diaembark  pasaesgiT§  in  any  stat 
duy  loag  it  is  throi^od  by  passengers 
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BixkexiiMad  on  s  flpacioiis  pier,  which,  'wlien  comileteS, 
pnnnisflB  t»  be  ocnaixiezrtal  as  well  as  "ttsefbl,  I  at  oxioe  took 
mj  seat  on  ma  onmibus,  wluob  I  reoognised  as  an  «ld 
aoqiiaixitanee. 

M J  Landon  readare  will  remember  that  two  or  fluree  3^ean 
bade  a  specnlatiYe  American  started  in  Tarions  parts  of  tho 
metropolis  omnibuses  whicb  ran  upon  rails  placed  along  the 
centre  of  some  of  ibe  leading  suburban  thorough&res.  The 
scheme  was  opposed,  and  ultimatelj  fell  through,  but  during 
its  brief  ecdstenoe  I  often  rode  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  wfaidk 
ran  near  my  residence, — and,  lo!  here  in  Cheshire,  trans- 
ported from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  the  shores  of  the 
Itersey,  was  the  identical  vehicle. 

Banished  from  Ijondon,  the  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Birkenhead,  the  old  rails  and  vehicles  have  been  bfouglit 
again  into  use,  and  seem  to  supply  a  recognised  want. 

There  are  few  better  positions  from  which  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  places  and  persons  than  the  roof  of  an  omnibus, 
hence  it  has  come  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  thai  now 
numerous  class  of  modem  philosophers  who  i^paxently 
believe  the  axiom,  that  '<  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  i» 
man^ ;  and  seated  on  '<  the  knife-board"  (as  ihe  seat  alcmg 
the  roof  of  an  onmibus  is  termed)  in  their  diurnal  jomneys 
to  and  from  business,  have  such  opportunities  of  observalion 
as  may  well  excite  the  hope  that  henceforth  the  science  of 
Anthropology  will  flourish  beyond  all  precedent. 

As  my  observations  of  Biricenhead  and  its  inhabitanta 
were  made  in  the  face  of  a  keen  east  wind,  which  raised 
dense  clouds  of  gritty  dust,  and  rendered  it  necessaiy  to 
keep  my  eyes  nearly  closed,  my  sphere  of  vision  of  oouiBe 
was  much  contracted ;  and  I  can  only  report  that  the  town 
has  an  unfinished,  dreamy  appearance — that  its  special  glories 
are  its  park,  around  which  are  erected  villas  in  the  usnal 
style  of  suburban  architecture ;  and  its  dodcs,  whidi  suipass 
in  size  any  of  those  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  some 
xising  ground  behind  the  town,  I  had.  a  4ca^\\a!L  Vy^s^  ^*^ 
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TiiTerpool  and  its  extenaive  serios  of  dc^eka,  crowded  with 
6hipi>mg  from  all  parts  of  the  globe;  wMat  the  Mersey, 
roUiug  rapidly  in  the  foreground,  wsb  etudded  with  craft 
of  every  size  and  character^  from  wherries  and  cockboats 
to  merehantmen  and  liners  j  and  from  dimmutiTe  tiige>  which 
were  piiffing  and  pad<lliiig  against  the  tide,  to  the  leyiathaii 
Great  Eadern,  which  lay  majestically  at  anchor  in  tho  offing. 

Eecrossing  the  rivor  to  Liverpool,  I  ascended  to  the  noof  of 
another  omnibus,  and  rode  along  the  docks  to  their  northern 
extremity*  Tho  prosjiect  tn  rmtte  was  not  attractive,  being 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  high  wall,  which  separoteft  l3^ 
docks  from  the  streets,  and  on  the  other  by  the  roofe  of  shddl 
and  the  rijxging  of  ships. 

The  docks  being  the  pnde  and  glory  of  Liverpool,  I  fed 
that  thoy  demand  some  special  notice,  but  the  space  allotted 
to  this  article  is  exhausted,  and  a  brief  epitome  of  their 
general  featurea  must  euMee. 

There  are  wet  docks,  dry  docks^  a^d  graving  docks,  to 
the  number  of  20,  extending  fbr  five  miles  along  the  liver 
flhorej  covering  more  than  200  aoree,  and  having  15  mili^ 
of  quay  space. 

Nearly  30,000  vessels  enter  tiiese  docks  annually-  What 
figures  or  words  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  imnienae 
extent  of  business  this  inyolTei^  or  the  almost  fabulona  Talue 
of  the  iTiiporte  and  exports  ? 

I  walked  round  one  of  the  docka  appropriated  diiefly  to 
the  American  liners,  and  much  regretted  that  I  had  Ib&t 
time  to  go  on  board  of  one,  and  ioepect  tho  littGnoc>  • 
privilege  whifb  is  allowed  under  certain  reetrictioni  f  but 
*'  time,  tide,  and  trains  wait  for  no  man/*  a  reflection  which 
led  mo  to  hasten  back  to  the  Bailway  Station,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  took  mj  departure  northwards,  satisdied  that  there 
were  very  few  oocaaiong  in  which  I  had  eeen  bo  much  hi 
so  short  a  time,  aa  during  these  Six  Houbs  m  LrvsEKK>L^ 
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THE  ORPHANS  OP  HIGHCLIPP. 
OHAPTEB    TII« 

LucT  entered  London  on  a  cold,  wet  December  day,  after 
travelling  for  two  days  and  a  night  by  coach,  and  her  first 
impressions  of  the  great  city  were  therefore  anything  but 
agreeable.  Charles  Wilton's  father  and  sister  met  them  at 
the  coach-office,  and  they  were  driven  at  once  to  neat  apart- 
ments taken  for  them  in  the  suburbs.  Charles  was  unwilling 
to  dishearten  Lucy  by  obliging  her  to  live  so  soon  in  the 
dose  streets  of  London,  after  the  fresh,  sweet  air  of  CowsKp 
Farm.  As  it  was,  the  fatigue,  and  sorrow  at  parting  in 
anger  with  her  sister,  made  her  spirits  sink  ahnost  to 
despondency,  and  it  required  all  her  husband's  kind  atten- 
tions, and  cheerful  light-heartedness  to  rouse  her.  But  he 
succeeded  afber  awhile.  He  had  a  real  affection  for  the 
gentle  girl  who  had  separated  herself  from  every  youthflil 
tie  for  his  sake,  and  there  is  something  in  genuine  affection 
which  goes  direct  to  the  heart. 

Then,  as  the  weather  became  dear  and  bright,  he  took 
the  delighted  Lucy  to  see  London  sights,  not  certainly  such 
as  they  are  now,  but  quite  enough  to  bewilder  and  astonish 
the  simple  country  girL  The  Tower  of  London,  Exeter 
Change,  the  Horse  Ghiards,  the  Parks,  the  King's  Palace, 
and  Ihe  principal  streets — noble  and  grand  to  her.  Perhaps 
her  visits  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  were  the  most 
delightful ;  and,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  she  should  never 
forget  the  music  of  the  Cathedral  services,  which  she  then 
heard  for  the  first  time. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival,  while  they 
were  at  tea,  he  asked,  '*  Well,  Lucy,  are  you  tired  of  si^htp 


witJi  my  business  as  a  (Iressn 
that,  especially  in  London. 
asking  you  irhen  I  might  bogi 

"Never,  Lucy,  never;  no 
dressmaker." 

His  stem  tone  startled  Luc 
look  of  dismay,  she  said,  "  I  si 
to  make  dresses  as  to  teach  dai 

"  No,  certainly  not,  Lucy." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  laughing 
1  shall  have  to  use  my  feet  insi 

"You  little  goose,"  was  tl 
about  it ;  but  wo  won't  talk  o 
hope  to  bo  able  to  keep  my  wi 
I  wish  you  to  learn  to  danco  I 
next  week,  and  I  should  bo  asl: 
not  equal  other  ladies  who  will 

"Aball!  oh,  Charles!"  and 
and  then  a  cloud  passed  over  i 
must  not  go.    Fatty  says  only 

TVe  will  Tlrtf  fmnWo  rk"*.  -^"J 
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dftflded  and  amazed  hety  ihan  wub  a  sometfamg  in  the  mflQ 
and  women  on  the  stage,  and  among  the  atLdienoe,  from 
iriuch  she  ahsank — a  irant  of  refinement  and  delicacy  in  word 
and  action  which  had  a  repelling  influflncft  on  the  mind  of 
the  simple  and  innocent  country  gizl.  It  was  the  same  at  the 
ball  to  which  she  accompanied  her  hasbaud  the  following 
week.  Gharlee  Wilton's  pupils  were  not  among  the  higher 
daas^  and  this  ball  was  given  by  a  wealthy  tradesman 
residing  in  tihe  netghbonrhood  of  Holbom.  How  true  is  the 
quotation  of  St  Paul,  ^^Eril  commimications  coirupt  good 
manners."  In  a  few  months  Lucy  had  completely  identified 
herself  with  the  manners,  amusements,  and  tastes  of  that 
societf  to  which  her  husband  had  introduced  her.  The  ^ery 
stadctnesB  in  which  she  had  lired  at  the  Farm  made  the 
reaction  greater,  and  she  soon  became  devoted  to  pleasure 
even  beyond  what  her  husband  had  supposed  possible.  She 
qniddy  acquired  all  he  could  teach  her  of  his  art,  and  excelled 
in  it;  not  eren  the  drudgery  of  teaching  it  made  her  the  less 
enthusiastic,  and  she  soon  obtuned  a  firot-rate  ooBneidon  as  a 
teacher  o£  dancing. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Charles  Wilton  took 
a  bouse  near  Bloomsbury  Square ;  £200  of  Lucy's  money 
furnished  it  respectably,  and  another  hundred  enabled  them 
to  oommence  housekeeping  with  ready  money.  A  large 
number  of  private  pupils,  as  well  as  a  class  at  home,  pro- 
duced a  good  income,  and  the  young  people  may  be  considered 
therefore  to  have  begun  life  under  the  most  prosperous 
eircumstances.  But,  oh!  how  much  was  wanting!  Open 
and  honourable  principle  on  the  part  of  Charles,  and  a 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  a  careful  expenditure  on 
iMcy's.  These  were  worldly  deficiencies;  but  if  we  supply 
iheir  places  witibi  pride,  self-^confidence,  certainty  of  success, 
and|  above  all,  a  forgetfulnees  of  GK>d  and  a  total  absence  of 
religious  duties,  what  could  be  expected  in  ilie  end  but  ruin, 
Ittth  temporal  and  eternal  ? 

A.jaar  passed,  in  which  ererything  appeex^d  oofvlkwr  il^i 
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dissipation,  vice,  bring  their 
powers  or  impaired  health.    Li 
b^an  to  fail  under  the  unite 
hours,  and  a  constant  round  of 
Michaelmas  she  looked  pale 
proposed  that  during  the  wee 
visit  to  Lynnford.     How  the 
cheeks  glowed,  at  the  though 
perous,  and  her  husband  so  kii 
surely  be  reconciled ;  and  so  w: 
even  in  this  prospect,  Lucy  pr( 
arrived  at  Lynnford  on  the  S 
Sunday  morning  Lucy,  althouj 
to  make  an  early  effort  to  see  h 
While  they  sat  at  breakfast 
going  to  chapel  this  morning, 
to  be  there ;  she  cannot  refuse 
me ;  if  she  should,  I  have  wril 
send  it  up  to  the  Farm  during 
however,  that  she  is  likely  U 
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Here,  in  the  well-known  town,  old  recoUeotionB  came  strong 
upon  her,  and  she  sighed  deeply  as  she  said,  *^  Fatty  must 
never  know  that,  Oharles;  but  I  have  told  her  in  the  letter 
how  well  off  we  are,  and  living  like  gentlefolks,  and  that  you 
are  a  good  and  loving  husband  to  me,  and  that  she  need  not 
have  been  so  afraid  on  my  account." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  watch  as  she  spoke.  She  did  not, 
therefore,  notice  her  husband's  silence  after  such  a  wife-like 
speech,  nor  see  the  vacant  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  thoughts  in 
the  &r-off  future  were  troubling  him.  He  was  roused  by 
Lucy's  hasty  words,  '*  Dear  me,  it  is  half-past  ten ;  I  must  go 
and  get  ready.  You  will  go,  Charles?"  she  added,  im- 
ploringly. 

**Well,  yes,  if  you  wish  it  so  very  much,  I'll  go." 
A  few  minutes  before  the  service  began,  the  worshippers  in 
the  little  Wesleyan  Chapel  were  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  lady  and  gentleman,  attired  in  the  most  fashion- 
able manner.  They  were  shown  into  a  pew  not  far  from  the 
seat  of  John  Dale  and  his  wife,  who  were  quickly  spied  out 
by  Lucy.  When  the  congregation  stood  up,  Lucy  could  see 
the  profile  of  the  dear  old  face,  and  tears  blinded  her  eyes  as 
she  continued  to  look  earnestly  at  it.  Presently  Patty  turned, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  stranger.  Startled,  but  not  sure, 
she  looked  again,  and  recognised  in  the  fashionable-looking 
woman  of  the  world  her  once  quiet,  gentle  sister  Lucy. 

At  first  she  flushed,  but  as  the  flush  faded  away,  averted 
her  fetce ;  and  not  another  look  could  Lucy  obtcdn,  though  she 
watched  earnestly  for  it. 

The  service  continued.  Patiy  struggled  with  her  feelings  till 
they  became  insupportable.  She  could  not  remain  to  meet  those 
two  as  they  left  the  chapel.  Smart  as  she  was,  Patty  knew 
the  manners  and  dress  of  a  real  lady  too  weU,  and  the  exag- 
gerated style  of  her  over-dressed  sister  removed  her  fSeurther 
than  ever  in  appearance  from  the  ladies  of  Denham  Court. 
Her  feeUngs  were  torn  with  mingled  anger,  pity,  and  disgust. 
All  this  interfered  with  her  present  reli^Q^ia  4in^i«^«    Kb 


xA««v«.  o^ixu  jLuia  ttjva  wuuuenii^  re 
they  rested  on  the  strangers, 
conduct  then,— even  he  could 
When  ho  reached  the  door  oi 
and  her  husband  waiting  for  hi 

The  honest  farmer,  althougl 
the  gorgeous  array  of  his  wifi 
loYing,  earnest  words,  and  her 
They  walked  away  to  the  Farm 
to  the  townspeople  whom  they 
lady  was  the  dancing-master's  ^ 

During  their  progress  Lucj 
what  she  hod  already  told  Patt^ 
iheir  splendid  house,  their  sorvi 
they  mixed.  John  had  never 
imagined  these  descriptions  of  ] 
be  true.  Now  and  then  a  dou 
appealed  to  her  husband  in  conf 
his  answers  to  her  frequent  qucs 
« Is  it  not,  Charley?  "  wanted  tl 
if  he  knew  of  something  imexplc 
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^*Ko,"  Bhe  said  to  hen^  "  the  shall  not  come  here ;  this 
is  aot  A  place  for  £aie  ladies  with  grand  houses  and  fashion- 
able maimers.  She  has  chosen  her  own  patib,  let  her  keep  it ; 
sbe  does  not  want  me." 

And  so  she  sat  and  hardened  her  heart,  till  she  heard 
footsteps  and  Toioes  approaching.  John  entered  alone.  Before 
he  could  speaky  she  exclaimed,  '^  They  shall  not  come  here, 
John ;  I  will  not  see  her.  Let  her  go  ekewhere  with  her 
pfide  and  her  finery." 

^'But,  Flitty,'*  said  her  husband,  with  rather  more  dis- 
plecMBore  tibm  he  ever  showed  to  her,  <<Ffttty,  she  is  yonr 
sister;  she  looks  pale  and  tired  with  the  walk.  I  must  ask 
tbcDOi  to  oome  in  and  rest  a  bit." 

^Do  as  yon  please,"  she  said.passionate!^;  and  starting  up 
as  she  spoke,  she  rushed  across  the  kitchen  to  the  staircase, 
and  was  gone. 

John  heard  the  bolt  drawn  in  the  bedroom  door  as  h^ 
paned  llnough  the  pordbi  to  invite  Lttoy  and  her  husband 
into  Hie  kitdiiesi  where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  days. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  became,  if  possible,  paler,  on  seeing 
thai  the  room  was  empty,  and  her  sister  absent. 

"  Whsre  is  Patty  ?"  she  asked. 

"  TJp-stairs,"  repHed  John. 

'^In  her  bedroom?  let  me  go  to  her,"  and  she  started 
forward. 

"No,  don't  go,  Lucy,  don't  go ;  Patty  wiU  not  see  you.  She 
went  np  and  locked  herself  in  when  she  heard  you  coming.'^ 

Luoy  stood  for  a  moment  looking  stunned,  then  exdkumed 
suddenly,  "Oome,  Charles,  let  us  go;  I  shall  not  stay  where 
Pm  not  welcome.    Patty  will  be  sorry  for  this  some  ^y." 

Bat  Charles  Wilton  did  not  deal  in  heroics;  he  had  been 
aaked  to  take  a  glass  of  John's  home-brewed  ale^  and  he  had 
no  intention  to  forego  this  refreshing  draught  because  his 
wi&  and  her  sister  were  imfriendly.  Lucy  sat  and  waited  for 
Um  with  flushed  ^eeks  and  a  reigned  look  of  wife-like 
obedience. 


on  liis  round,  good-teinpere 
came;  it  has  brought  up  t 
you." 

"Well,  noTer  mind,  Lucy 
Qoi  bless  and  take  care  of 
they  were  gone. 

Patty  from  her  window  ui 
on  her  husband's  arm,  she  sL 
saw  her,  as  they  passed  thru 
face  and  tearful  eyes  to  have 
now  so  glorious  in  autumn 
relenting  in  her  heart.  She  1 
avenge  her  sister's  conduct, 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  r< 

The  evil  effects  of  Tatty's 
may  be  seen  by  the  remarks 
they  walked  back  to  the  inn. 

"  Charles,  if  people  who  pr 
be  so  unforgiving,  I  don't  thi: 
religion." 
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^t  (Snai  1U«  0f  t&i  fast. 

SIR   ISAAC  NEWTON. 

SiE  Ibaao  Newton  was  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  mea 
that  ever  lived.  Not  only  do  his  own  countrymen  assert  that 
he  has  immortalized  his  own  name  and  perpetuated  the  intel- 
lectual glory  of  England,  but  the  learned  of  all  nations  place 
him  at  the  head  of  those  who,  by  the  greatness  of  their  genius, 
have  benefited  the  world.  His  work,  <'  The  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  is  placed  above  every  other  production, 
of  human  genius,  and  its  writer  has  received  the  distinguished 
title  of  '<  Prince  of  Philosophers."  We  may  naturally  desire 
to  know  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  early  life  of  one 
whom  the  scientific  world  has  thus  delighted  to  honour. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  December,  1642| 
in  the  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Ghrantham,  in  lin- 
colnshire.  As  an  infant,  he  was  so  diminutive  that  he  could 
have  been  put  into  a  quart-mug,  and  his  constitution  appeared 
so  feeble,  that  great  fears  were  entertained  that  he  would 
never  survive  the  period  of  infancy.  After  spending  a  few 
years  at  the  ordinary  day-schools  of  the  neighbourhood,  ho 
was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Ghrantham,  where  for  a  time 
he  was  inattentive  to  his  studies,  and  occupied  a  very  low 
position  in  the  school.  A  cowardly  blow  received  from  a 
schoolfellow  aroused  him.  He  first  gave  his  assailant  a  soimd 
beating,  which  he  completed  by  rubbing  his  nose  against  the 
walL  He  then  determined  to  excel  him  in  the  dass,  and  not 
only  succeeded  in  this,  but  rose  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
BchooL 

In  his  school-days  he  was  <'  a  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad," 
spending  much  of  his  playtime  in  the  construction  of  models  of 
machines,  and  various  amusing  contrivances,  and  even  when 
joining  with  his  companions,  it  was  to  mak^  tox  >2cl«i&  ^%:^«t 
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on  wliicli  to  place  their  dolls  i 
At  the  ago  of  fifteen,  Newt 
farmer.     He  soon  showed,  h< 
was  entirely  unsuited  to  his  ta 
form  produce  at  Grantham  m 
matters  to  a  trusty   servant, 
reading.     Sometimes  he  rema 
hedge,  where  he  studied  some 
of  his  rustic  firiend.     When  sc 
sheep  or  cattle,  ho  generally  e 
read  a  book  or  cut  some  wood< 
cattle  enjoyed  themselves  am« 
indications  of  a  love  for  stud 
back  to  Grantham  school,  from 
he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Colleg 
schooli  his  venerable  teacher, 
placed  his  favourite  pupil  in  th 
Bchooli  and  having  with  tears 
praise  of  his  character  and  tah 
as  a  proper  object  of  their  love 
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diaeharges  a  rarefied  light,  or  one  excited  by  a  weaker  force, 
as  in  bodies  which  consist  of  white  and  black  particles  arranged 
alternately;  such,  for  example,  as  the  dear  ether  in  which 
there  float  fewer  particles  that  reflect  light,  while  the  rest 
take  away  light."    Anxious  to  ascertain  for  himself  something 
respecting  the  nature  of  light,  Newton  placed  a  glass  prism  in 
a  small  hole  in  a  window-shutter,  and  he  then  found  that  an 
elongated  image  of  the  sim  was  exhibited  on  the  opposite 
wall.    This  image  consisted  of  seven  different  colours,  in  the 
following  order — ^red,   orange,   yellow,   green,  blue,  indigo, 
yiolet.    After  many  other  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the* 
rays  of  light  were  unequally  refracted.    This  was  a  great 
disooveiy,  and  was  accepted  as  such  by  the  sdentiflc  world. 
As  one  result  of  this  discovery,  telescopes  have  been  mad& 
which  have  exhibited  some  of  the  most  interesting  appearances 
of  the  heavens ;  and  it  was  by  the  application  of  the  principles  - 
laid  down  by  Newton,  that  Sir  William  Herschel  and  the- 
Earl  of  Eosse  ^'laid  open  the  hitherto  unexplored  recesses  of 
the  sidereal  world." 

The  sdence  of  astronomy  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  so  ignorant  were  people  gene- 
rally on  the  subject,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  birth  of 
Newton,  Qalileo,  an  Italian  astronomer,  was  declared  a  heretic 
by  the  Church  of  Bome,  because  he  taught  that  the  earth  was 
not  a  centre  round  which  the  sun  and  planets  daily  revolved. 
Indistinct  ideas  of  gravitation  and  its  laws  had  long  floated 
before  men's  minds,  and  had  been  expressed  in  various  forms 
by  several  philosophers;  but  it  was  Newton  who  announoed 
and  proved  that  the  same  force  which  gave  curvature  to  the 
fliight  of  a  stone  retained  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  It  is  said 
that  this  great  discovery  was  made  under  the  following  dr- 
oumstances : — ^*  When  dtting  alone  in  the  garden  and  specu- 
lating on  the  power  of  gravitation,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  as 
the  same  power  by  which  an  apple  fell  to  the  ground  was  not 
aanaibly  diminished  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  which  we  can  reach,  it  mi^t  «zJUBii.^\n'C&s6Tfiisy«^ 


,  ._^.w^-..***j  tAiuou  in  max 
by  tho  name  of  Fluxions  or  Diffet 
overcame  the  difficulty  matliematic 
in  measuring  curved  figures. 

During  his  investigation  into  tl 
mind  was  so  ck)eux)ied  with  them  th, 
sleep.  His  food  was  frequently  pla 
away  again  untouched ;  and  he  sox 
for  hours,  undressed,  when  some  in 
his  attention.  He  would  go  into  p 
utmost  disorder,  unless  closely  watch 
once  stood  in  the  street  for  a  consic 
bridle  in  his  hand,  his  horse  having 
the  midst  of  his  reverie. 

It  might  have  been  expected  thai 
been  protected  from  everything  that 
80  that  mankind  might  have  the  fu! 
light  that  God  had  sent  among  them 
that  for  many  years  he  was  consta 
troversy.  Some  philosophers  could  i 
experiments  that  Newton  had  made. 
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to  honour  this  mighty  intellect.  In  1671  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  1703  that  learned  body 
elected  him  President,  and  continued  annually  to  re-elect  him 
diiring  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  His  own 
University  also  honoured  him.  When  its  privileges  were  at- 
tacked by  James  U.,  Newton  was  appointed  to  appear  as  one 
of  its  delegates  in  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  twice 
that  same  University  chose  him  as  their  representative  in 
parliament.  In  1699  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  of 
which  place  he  had  already  been  Warden  for  four  years. 
Neither  was  Royalty  backward  to  bestow  honours  upon  him. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
very  intimate  with  him,  and  the  Queen  herself  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  GFeorge  I.  frequently  invited 
Sir  Isaac  to  Court,  and  Queen  Caroline  cultivated  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  him  than  any  other  royal  person  had  done. 
At  his  death  his  body  was  laid  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber ;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  its  final 
resting-place  in  the  Abbey,  the  pall  was  borne  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  two  dukes,  and  three  earls.  A  stately  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memoxy  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  Abbey. 

All  these  honours  were  richly  merited,  but  no  Chiistian 
could  finish  the  study  of  such  a  life  without  inquiring  as  to 
his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  his  prospects  beyond 
the  grave.  In  these  respects  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  this  ffreat  man  was  eminently  a  good  man.  His  moral 
character  bore  but  few  marks  of  imperfection,  and  his  Christi- 
anity was  visible  in  the  spiritual  advice  he  gave  to  his  scientific 
friends,  in  his  readiness  to  reprove  them  when  they  treated 
religious  subjects  with  levity,  and  in  the  deep  reverence  with 
which  he  studied  the  Word  of  God.  He  was  a  searcher  of  the 
Scriptures  firom  his  youth;  and  when  old  age  and  sickness 
overtook  him,  that  Book  was  his  constant  companion.  A 
•hort  time  before  his  death,  he  said,  ^'  I  do  not  know  how  I 
luy  qjpear  to  the  world,  but  to  mjBeii  X  ^nodn  V^  \^»?«r^\)i^mol 


« Except  t)^e  Lord  build  the  house,  tl 
it/* — Psalm  cxxyii.  1. 

^'WhjlT  more  oould  Iiaye  been 
doneF"    The  ay  oune from  an  offli 

It  VIS  Qttend  1^  Haas  JaoMUy  ib 
80%  M  hm  aai  inn«ning  over«  dying 
a  liiife  bactyaid  hOuad  his  fiiifluK'i 

Hana  Janafln  waa  wliaife  ia  oonun 
thai  ii^  lie  QOidd  not  aee  and  ebmpr 
li&aakiaiuigbboandid.    Monti 
axomd  him  waa  hidden  from  hia 
tiunglL  aot  aliogethary  an  idiot. 

It  waa  ft  gaaat  diatreas  to  hia  par 
the  caao  it  had  been  so  once,  ho^ 
Qifiatiaonai  Aej  had  xeeonieiled  themi 
b J  Jaggaaa  to  aee  eomfort  ihrongh  t 
below  tba  leet  of  the  world  in  aoma  i 
inodura.  IhafrarofGodandtfaal 
ooma  to  Urn  abaoat  aa  an  inatinet;  i 
» people  hate  to  go  th» 


am  4—1"* 
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and  deliglit.  He  doated  on  fioweni  and  was  ■eldom 
without  one  in  his  button-hole  all  the  sommer  through.  But 
this  was  because  his  good  nature  had  made  him  many  friendSi 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing  him  pleased,  and  gare  him  ft 
nosegay  when  they  could.  It  was  Yexy  well  known  that  he 
had  no  garden  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Jansen's  house  was  a  red  brick  one,  in  a  row,  with  ft 
square  endosure  in  front,  covered  with  pebbles,  and  a  square 
yard  at  the  back,  which  had  a  pump  in  the  middle  and  a  dog* 
kennel  on  one  side.  It  is  true  this  yard  was  covered  with 
soil,  and  there  were  scrubby  patches  of  grass  upon  it  here  and 
there ;  but  it  was  used  for  a  drying-ground,  and  had  never 
once  been  brightened  by  flowers  since  the  day  it  was  first 
parcelled  out  and  the  walls  were  built  round  it,  across  which 
were  now  stretched  the  lines  on  which  the  linen  was  hung  to 
dry. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Jansen  had  not  wished  for  a  garden. 
He  was  busy  from  morning  to  night  at  his  printing  business 
in  the  town ;  his  wife  had  quite  enough  on  her  hands  in 
household  cares;  and  no  effectual  work  could  be  expected 
j&om  an  idiot  child. 

How  Hans  came  to  be  so  fond  of  flowers  was  a  mystery ; 
but  there  are  many  mysteries  of  this  sort  in  the  world.  II 
had  been  so  from  his  baby-days,  and  many  were  the  hours  he 
had  spent,  imnoticed,  in  a  comer  of  that  back-yard,  grubbing 
in  the  old  black  soil,  ''  making  believe "  to  have  a  garden 
with  beds  and  walks  like  those  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  Nay, 
once  or  twice  he  had  tried  to  grow  mustard  and  cress,  and 
even  sweet-peas,  a  few  seeds  of  which  were  given  him  by  a 
neighbour's  child ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  nothing  ever  came 
of  these  real  attempts,  and  he  had  to  make  himself  happy 
with  the  make-believe  garden  at  the  end. 

But  it  was  no  make-belief  plant  he  was  wailing  over  now, 
Imt  a  real  Q^ant  de  Batailles  rose-tree,  which  had  been  given 
hkn  many  weeks  before.  It  was  Hina: — A,  good-flatund 
mxnmf  garimmr  who  knew  his  falibjsr,  \vAi^\^\£aD.^iii^ 


ever  been  raised,"  siiid  ho  t< 
that  it  would  ilowor  in  six  oi 
the  place  up  by  its  rich  blaze 

Hans  trembled  as  he  rec< 
mouth  half  open,  irresolute  i 
jet  not  daring. 

"  What  is  it,  boy  ?"  asked 
out." 

"  How  do  you  make  your 
Hans,  half  afraid  of  what  he  1 

"  WeU,  well,"  returned  the 
<<  some  in  one  way  and  some 
our  secrets  to  eyerybody.  No 
make  your  rose  beautiful,  for  ] 
thing,  m  be  boimd.  You'v 
place  with  soil  in  it,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Hans. 

"Then  I'll  teU  you  what 
nursery  gardener.  "  Dig  a  he 
deep,  you  know,  and  put  in 
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nothing  like  them  for  bringing  roses  to  perfection.  You'll 
have  flowers  as  big  as  a  hat,  and  as  bright  as  cherries,  before 
the  summer's  over,  if  you  do  as  I  say,  and  look  well  after  the 
plant.     There !  good  luck  to  you  and  it !     Gk)od-bye." 

And  this  was  the  plant — ^this,  poor  wizened  thing— over 
which  Hans  was  moaning.  But  how  had  it  come  to  this  ? 
That  was  the  difficulty.  The  gardener's  son  had  given  Hans 
the  hair,  and  he  had  found  the  bones, — ^there  was  plenty  by 
the  dog-kennel ;  and  he  had  dug  the  hole  and  put  them  at  the 
bottom ;  and  he  had  turned  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  not 
broken  the  ball  of  earth ;  and  he  had  placed  it  upon  the  hair, 
and  filled  up  the  hole ;  and  watered  it  at  first,  and  whenever 
he  saw  it  get  veiy  dry,  and  with  soap-suds  on  a  wash-day ; 
for  he  had  only  to  ask  and  have,  without  question  or  trouble. 
He  had  done  everything,  in  short — surely  everything !  For 
he  had  put  it  in  the  most  sheltered  spot  he  could  find — ^in  the 
self-same  comer  where  he  had  played  at  make-believe  gardens 
as  a  child ;  and  it  had  seemed  as  if  an  old  dream  had  suddenly 
come  true.  And  as  to  looking  well  after  it, — could  a  miser 
have  watched  his  gold  with  more  jealous  care  ?  And  no  one 
had  interfered;  for  he  had  told  nobody,  partly  from  some 
indefinite  idea  that  the  nursery  gardener  had  ordered  him 
not ;  partly  because  he  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  surprise 
his  mother,  some  day  before  the  summer  was  over,  by  the 
rich  blaze  of  colour  that  was  to  brighten  all  the  place. 

The  very  maid  who  hung  out  the  clothes  in  the  yard  didn't 
know  of  it ;  for  to  keep  the  secret,  and  make  the  shelter  of 
the  tree  more  complete,  he  had  set  up  boards  across  the 
comer  where  it  was  planted,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  no  one 
could  see  what  was  there.  They  took  the  boards  for  some 
idle  freak  of  the  idiot  mind. 

It  was  the  buds  that  failed  first ;  those  buds  which  ought 
to  have  swelled  and  grown  larger  day  by  day.  Even  his  eye, 
sharpened  now  by  anxious  care,  could  detect  that  they  rather 
dwindled  than  increased  in  size ;  and,  observing  this  moT^  «&A. 
more  as  time  went  on,  he  one  day  suxnaionedL  Qoxura^^  \a  m^Si&K. 


pltico.     Givo  it  more  water.     The  bii 
I'll  bo  bound.     Indeed,  I  fancy  you' 
you  can't  see  true.     It's  easy  onoug 
you.     The  buds  are  grown,  I  suspoci 
so.     Leave  it  to  itself.    Don't  fane, 
sure  to  be  riglit  with  bones  and  hair 
the  finest  rose-manure  in  the  world." 
Hans  listened  with  his  mouth  opoi 
a  ''  Thank  you ! "  at  the  end,  and  w( 
not  "seen  true."    And  ho   did  not 
nearly  so  often  afterwards,  lest  his  wa 
do  harm.     But  every  time  ho  did  tal 
more  and  more  unhappy.     The  healt 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  as  for  tl 
gradually  more  and  more.     Grro^^-th  m 
Inch  by  inch  the  plant  was  dying— o! 
ho  rubbed  his  eyes  for  further  light 
when  the  last  leaves  which  remaino 
turned  brown,  he  sat  down  on  the  | 
have  said : — 
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opening  of  the  door,  and  a  dLouting  of  ''  Hans ! '/  by  liis 
mother.  The  nursery  gardener  was  passing  that  way,  and 
had  called  to  admire  the  roses  he  expected  to  see.  Hans 
could  not  speak,  but  led  the  way  to  the  comer  of  the  yard, 
and,  when  they  were  there,  he  pointed  to  the  boards  before 
he  took  them  down,  and  exclaimed,  trying  to  smile  through 
bis  tears: — 

**  I  couldn't  haye  sheltered  it  more,  oould  I  ?  It's  neyer 
been  scorched,  or  chilled,  or  blown  upon  even.  It's  had 
bones,  and  hair,  and  water,  and  all  you  ordered,  and  Fve 
looked  well  aiter  it,  and  yet  it's  dead,  I  know ! " 

As  he  spoke,  Hans  lifted  down  the  boards,  and  exposed  the 
withered  tree. 

The  nursery  gardener  stared  at  it,  and  then  at  Hans,  in 
genuine  amazement. 

"Ton  don't  mean  to  say  you've  kepi  it  so  all  the 
time?'-  cried  he.  "Why,  what  have  you  been  thinking 
about,  man  ?  How  could  you  expect  it  to  live  ?  Why,  it's 
had  no  light!" 

"You  said  nothing  about  that,"  replied  Hans,  his  face 
distorting  with  bewilderment  and  grief.  "You  said  you 
made  roses  beautiful  with  bones,  and  hair,  and  soap-suds,  and 
that  I  should  make  mine  beautiful  with  them  too." 

"  But  not  without  sunshine,"  shouted  the  nursery  gardener, 
quite  excited  at  the  idea  of  such  a  mistake. 

Hans  made  no  answer.  He  could  not  utter  another  word. 
He  sat  down  on  the  ground  again  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  I  must  have  spoken  like  a  fool,"  exclaimed  the  nursery 
gardener,  half  to  himself.  "But  who'd  have  thought  of 
anybody  fancying  a  plant  could  get  on  without  light  ?  Well, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  thought  though,"  add^  he,  as  his 
eye  fell  on  poor  Hans'  doubled-up  figure.  Then,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder,  it  came  into  his  heart  to  try  and 
esiplain  matters. 

'Look  up,  Hans,"  said  he,     <*  It's  not  -^ottt  4wiL\»  ^N.  ^Sl- 


*n 


f^o  on,  and  Hans  shuflflod  a  1> 
friend.  And  his  friend  saw  th( 
on  that  sad)  half  intelligent  fac 
upwards  for  comprehension ;  an* 

"  So  they  can't  do  without  G 
what  manure  you  will.  The 
things  OS  those. 

'*  A  man  may  help  or  hinder  '\ 
bad  management,  it's  true;  bu 
meant.  Bones,  and  hair,  and  si 
manure  in  the  world,  that's  true 
but  they're  all  nothing — nothing 
— ^the  light  from  heaven.     Do  yo 

"I'm  trying,"  said  Hans. 

"Hans,"  continued  the  nursei 
fault,  not  yours ;  and  you  shall 
we'll  save  this  one  yet,  for  if  the; 
Gk)d's  light  may  bring  it  round. 
a  very  good  lad,  you  know,  at  tin 
but  no  matter,  we'll  call  it  at  tin 
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''Noy  they're  only  manures  and  helps,"  pursued  the 
nursery  gardener,  ''  and  very  good  things,  no  doubt,  the  same 
as  bones,  and  hair,  and  soap-suds  for  roses,  and  there's 
nobody  can  dispute  about  them.  But  all  the  helps  in  the 
world  can  do  nothing  without  the  main  thing  God  chooses 
them  to  thrive  by,  and  that's  God's  grace  for  a  man,  and 
Gt>d's  light  for  a  plant ;  and  what  one  is  for  one,  that  the 
other  is  for  the  other,  and  it's  my  opinion  it's  the  light  of 
Heaven  for  both." 

If  Hans  did  not  quite  follow  the  thread  of  the  nursexy 
gardener's  argument  he  must  be  excused.  The  nursery 
gardener  understood  what  he  meant  himself,  and  that  was 
something ;  and  Hans  added  to  his  small  stock  of  observations 
the  useful  truth  he  had  bought  so  dearly,  viz.,  that  plants 
cannot  live  without  light. 

Those  who  are  interested  fiirther  in  his  fEite  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  nursery  gardener  soon  after  turned  one  side  of 
the  old  printer's  back-yard  into  a  garden,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  gave  Hans  such  plants  and  help,  that  both  mother  and 
son  had  a  few  bright  flowers  of  their  own  the  next  year  to 
delight  their  eyes. 

But  more  than  this.  The  poor  lad  proved  so  watchful 
and  attentive ;  so  obedient,  too,  to  advice  in  his  own  small 
matters;  and  the  rational  occupation  to  an  end  seemed  so 
evidently  to  clear  a  something  from  the  confusion  of  his 
mind,  that  it  struck  the  nursery  gardener  one  day  to  trust 
him  with  some  little  employment  on  his  more  important 
premises.  And  the  experiment  was  not  unsuocessfuL  On 
the  one  subject  of  flowers  Hans  became  not  only  trustworthy 
but  intelligent. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  it  was  in  the  nursery  garden, 
among  the  flowers — his  only  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise— 
that  the  poor  idiot  ended  his  days.  Thence,  guileless  as  the 
beautiful  creatures  which  surrounded  himi  and  trusting  as 
the  Highest  Wisdom  could  have  made  him)  di<i^<^  «s<^\fv\M^  ^kk^ 
long  pent  in.  an  imperfect  earthly  ta\)«made,  x^t^ast^  V^  '^^a 


(Truln  Ibc  % 

Ecc. 

Whex  gloomy  night  tho  o 
As  ivith  a  vust  black  i 

A  dmir}',  disnud  diirkncsd 

Within  Iho  heart,  four,  aj) 
How  Ix-'iiutilul  to  gTLi; 

Tho  dawn  of  nioming,  -vrln 
Truly  the  light  id  awm 

The  riding  Pun  disi)cl8  nil  (. 

Away  tho  Chrintian  fli 
llefulgcnt  morning  mtvtd  1: 
Ho  knows  tho  Sun  of  liigh 

With  hoaling  in  II'm  w 
And,  lifting  up  his  voice  in 

lie  joyous  anthem  sing 

And,  XK)ndering  over  tho  in 
Iliri  fears  finds  but  a  cl 

Sees  a  clear  i>athway  to  the 

And,  knowing  Jesus  Christ 
Foils  at  liis  Saviour's  i 

A  flood  of  liflrht  hro.il-«  i^  .. 
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Scanning  tho  dim  horizon  in  the  east. 

At  lengOk  Ua  gbnicds  neet 
A  pale  anS  grejiBh  Bght-^-enongh  at  least 
To  guide  his  footsteps ;  and,  with  hope  increaaedy 

His  heart  doth  wildly  beat. 
The  dawn  appears ;  his  troubles  all  have  ceased ; 

Truly  the  light  is  sweet. 

In  heathen  lands,  where  mental  daxkneiB  nigns, 

Hapine  and  murder  dwell : 
Victims  of  Satan,  bound  in  galling  chains. 
Inflict  upon  themselves  fierce,  racking  pains. 

Such  as  no  tongue  can  tell ; 
Which  send  the  lifeblood  thrilling  through  their  roins, 

With  agonies  of  hell ! 

Hence  men  are  sent  to  spread  tho  Gospel  Hght, 

Men  learned  and  discreet. 
Christy  as  of  old,  restores  the  blind  to  sight: 
They  see  their  sins,  their  Saviour ;  all  is  bright  I 

Before  His  mercy-seat. 
They're  clothed  in  spotless  garments,  glitt'ring  white. 

Truly  tho  Hght  is  sweet. 

Satan,  to  spread  disease,  death,  darkness,  dearth, 

Walks  ever  to  and  fro. 
To  blind  the  subjects  of  the  second  birfh : 
Already  his,  the  godless  are  not  worth 

His  troubling  himself  so ; 
He  knows  they'll  spend,  when  they  have  left  this  oarili. 

Eternity  in  woe ! 

Towards  the  eternal  oHy  pilgrims  plod. 

Enter  the  golden  street ; 
Forget  fatigue  and  fear,  with  fset  new  shod ; 
Ko  sorrow  now,  no  darkness,  and  no  rod ; 

No  sun's  oppressive  heat : 
The  Light  of  Heaven  is  the  Lamb  of  G(od. 

Truly  the  Light  is  sweet. 

— Siffma  Tau. 


Atoxd  masa  Ckofman, — I>espige  not  any  iiiaii,  and  do  not  tfpnzik 
uyttihig.  •  Var  then  is  no  matt  that  hath  not  hia  Wox^itfst^a'Q&ai^  «bs^- 
thh^  thai  luitb  not  its  place.-^Mbbi  Bm  Axai: 


27a 


"  Wh^t  must  I  rfa  to  bo  Bftr©a  f*'— Acts  it\i.  30. 

"  Paul  and  Silas  yory  rea  dily  directed  thePhilippiao  jailer, 
TUough  tlioy  aro  coid  and  sore  and  dtep^^  tliey  do  not  adjaum 
this  cas6  to  a  more  (^nvenient  time  and  plac^,  do  Dot  bid  lum 
como  tt)  tliein  tlie  next  Sabbath  at  the  meeting-place  by  tlie 
river  sldo  and  tbey  will  tell  liim,  but  they  strike  wliilo  the 
iron  i^  hot^  take  bim  now  when  he  is  in  a  good  mind,  leet  the 
conviLtlon  liliould  ivear  off  j  now  God  begins  to  work  it  iB 
time  for  tliem  to  Bet  in  aa  worken  togethtr  with  God.  They  do 
not  ii])bruid  liim  wiUi  liie  rude  and  ill  carriage  towards  tbem, 
and  his  going  beyond  his  warrant;  all  this  is  forg:iven  and 
forgotten,  and  they  are  as  glad  to  show  him  the  way  to 
heaven  as  the  beat  friend  they  have.  They  told  him  he 
fihould  be  eaved  on  condition  of  his  believing  in  tlie  Lord 
Jesujs  Christ,  We  must  admit  the  record  that  God  baa  giveai 
in  his  Goiipel  eonceming  his  Son,  and  as^mi  to  it  aa  faiihful 
and  well  worth*/  of  all  acctfj}tation.  We  must  approve  the 
method  God  has  taken  of  reeonciling  the  world  to  hlin§elf  by 
a  Mediator,  and  accept  of  Christ  as  he  is  offered  to  ujs,  imd 
give  up  onjs elves  to  be  ruled,  and  taught,  and  saved  by  him* 
This  is  the  only  way,  and  a  sure  way  to  salvatioii.  Ko  other 
way  of  salvation  but  by  Chriit^  and  no  other  way  of  our  boing 
Baved  by  Oliriet  but  by  helievmg  in  him ;  and  no  danger  ixf 
coming  short,  if  we  take  tliis  way ;  for  it  is  the  way  that  Qo^ 
has  appointed,  and  he  is  faithful  that  has  promiied  ;  it  is  the 
Gospel  that  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature — Ii§  thai 
helhvM  shall  he  saved  J* — MaUliew  Menrp^ 


CovETorsxESB. — The  covctouB  pcraon  Uvea  as  if  tlie  world 
^togethet  for  him,  &nd  not  lie  Cor  the  worl4j^^^^|a  evoiyl^lmi'' 

p&ri  with  nothing, — Som(^- 
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"'  Morbs  xrf  WiBliitna.** 

ObAtort. — ^A  true  orator  should  be  a  penon  of  generous  sentiments,  of 
warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  ohjeots-which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  admire* 
Joined  with  the  manly  rirtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  i>osse68  strong 
and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sorrows  of  his 
fellow-creatureB ;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent,  that  can  readily  enter  into 
the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make  their  case  his  own. — Blair. 

liAznrass. — ^The  lazy  mind  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
bottom  of  anything,  but,  discourage  by  the  first  difficulties  (and  erery- 
thing  worth  knowing  or  having  is  attended  with  some),  stops  short,  and 
contents  itself  with  easy,  and,  consequently,  superficial  knowledge,  and 
prefers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  to  a  small  degree  of  trouble. — ChsaterJUld. 

Atheism. — There  is  something  so  particularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to 
human  nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it. — Spectator. 

HiPPiNBss. — ^We  may  find  a  reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ 
and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts 
and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction, 
and  want  of  complete  happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creature 
can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  with 
whom  ''  there  is  fulness  of  joy,"  and  at  whose  right  hand  **  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." — Zoc^, 

Ikfideutt. — The  examples  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  among  many  other  first  names  in  philosophy,  are  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  religious  belief  is  perfectly  compatible  wiUi  the  dearest  and 
most  enlarged  understanding. — Gregory, 

DiFFEBENT  KiNDS  OP  PopuLABHT. — The  Only  popularity  worth 
aspiring  after  is  a  peaceful  popularity — the  popularity  of  the  heart — the 
popularity  that  is  won  in  the  bosom  of  families,  and  at  the  side  of  death- 
beds. There  is  another — a  high  and  a  far  sounding  popularity,  which  is 
indeed  a  most  worthless  article,  felt  by  all  who  have  it  most  to  be  greatly 
more  oppressive  than  gratifying— a  popularity  of  stare,  and  pressures, 
and  animal  heat,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  other  annoyances  which  it  brings 
around  the  person  of  its  unforttmate  victim— a  popularity  which  rifles 
home  of  its  sweet,  and,  by  elevating  a  man  above  his  fellows,  places  him  in 
a  region  of  desolation,  where  the  intimacies  of  human  fellowship  are 
unfelt,  and  where  he  stands  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice, 
and  envy,  and  detraction — a  popularity  which,  with  its  head  among 
ttonns  and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous  quicksands,  has  nothing  to  lull  the 
agonies  of  its  tottering  existence  but  the  hosannahs  of  a  drivelling  generar 
Uon.^ChaImer»» 


t  ucxu  io  a  iurzy-oo;ix  nrst 


^ritj^irwti 


19.  Ix  1837  there  were  import* 
bark,  on  which  a  duty  of  Os.  4d 
duty  amount  to  ? 

20.  The  base  of  the  great  PjTJii 
How  much  g^und  docs  it  cover  r 

21.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone  conta 
the  side  of  a  block  containing  cig 


^nsfotrs  i0  Script 

21.  Tx  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  we  are  to 
king's  head,  llanun  was  the  kin 
the  slain. 

22.  We  find  from  Hob.  ix.  4,  th 

23.  David  died  1014  it.c.,  and  y< 
sepulchre  was  witli  them  thou  (Ac 

24.  By  comparing  31ark  xv.   ' 

Q„1 ^»  ••  
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I ITTING  here,  oa  this  pleasant,  breezy  hill-side, 
I  look  out  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  open  country, 
with  quiet  homesteads  nestling  away  amid 
patches  of  woodland,  here  and  there  a  green 
meadow,  from  which  the  sound  of  the  sheep- 
bell  travels  up;  and  right  away,  in  front,  a 
silver  stream,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  wanders 
on  until  it  is  lost  in  the  distance.  But  the  glory 
of  the  prospect  just  now  is  in  the  corn-fields, 
commencing  as  they  do  but  a  short  distance 
beneath  my  point  of  observation,  and  filling  the 
eye,  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  with  the  abundance 
of  their  golden  glory.  These  fields  are  beautiful 
at  all  times ;  they  look  grandly  where  that  patch 
of  shadow  rests,  yet  more  beautiful  where  the 
sunlight  falls  so  brilliantly  upon  them,  and 
richer  even  yet  when  the  breeze,  touching  their  surface,  makes 
the  richly-laden  stems  bend  and  quiver  as  it  passes  over  them. 
I  am  just  in  the  position  to  understand  the  Psalmist's  exdama- 
tioa,  "  The  valleys  are  covered  over  with  com ;  they  shout 
for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

This  text  suggests  to  me  some  other  Bible  references  to 
the  harvest.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  sweet  scenery 
about  Bethlehem  as  Naomi  returns  to  it  after  her  sojourn  in 
Moab,  her  eyes  blinded  by  her  tears,  and  in  the  depth  of  her 
sorrow  failing  to  perceive  what  a  treasure  God  had  given  her 
in  Buth ;  directing  her  thoughts,  as  we  are  all  too  apt  to  do, 
to  her  troubles  rather  than  to  her  many  remaining  mercies ; — it 
was  on  some  such  scene  of  plenty  as  that  upon  which  I  am 
now  gazing  that  she  could  have  looked  down  from  the  hiU  on 
which  Bethlehem  stood. 

Through  the  corn-fields,  too,  Jesus  and  laia  dABRa?j^«e»  ^^t^^ 
their  way,  he  discoursing  with  them  as  tliey  ^«SkfiSL  oo.  *^^ 


Jiaro  })()rno  tcstiinon)-  to  liis 
.succeeded  one  another  in  tli 
day  as  I  gaze  upon  this  fa 
goodness  ondm*eth  for  ever. 

The  full  com  in  the  ear,  v 
ness ;  first  the  blade,  then  tli 
then  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 
you,  my  fiiend — are  there 
bearing,  or  are  we  only  woec 
burned  ? 

Here  and  there,  as  I  jiass 
I  perceive  among  tlio  corr 
l)oppie8,  blue  and  yc'llow  flo 
the  Sa\-iour'fl  parable  of  tli 
seed  in  his  field,  but  uho 
handfnls  of  evil  seed;  so  i 
together  in  this  present  s 
reapers  go  forth  they  shall 
them,  wliilo  the  com  shall  b 

See  in  this  field  the  real 
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(itir  Jfirst  €omtrt. 

Our  congr^ation  is  not  musical,  at  least  it  was  not  some 
few  years  ago.  However,  as  it  aimed  at  being  considered  an 
enlightened  and  progressiye  Christian  body,  it  was  erident  to 
a  few  of  its  leading  members  that  to  maintain  this  chazttoter, 
yigorons  measures  would  be  necessary  to  reform  and  elerate 
the  character  of  its  psalmody.  It  is  true  that  we  were  not 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  We  had  a  Teteraa  leaderi 
whom  we  docilely  followed,  and  who,  whatever  the  theme 
might  be,  invariably  adhered  to  a  beautiful  uniform  course  of 
one  key,  one  pace,  and  one  expression. 

In  the  selection  of  his  tunes  he  was  choioe  rather  than 
profuse,  and  modestly  contented  himself  with  an  ordinary 
half-dozen,  which  were  worn  by  constant  use  as  thoroughly 
threadbare  as  my  old  office  coat ;  and  these  were,  moreoveri 
gifted  with  such  mirth-provoking  names,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  preserve  one's  gravity  whenever  they  were  repeated.  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  struggle  it  usually  cost  me  to 
preserve  mine.  The  beauty  of  the  hymn,  and  its  impressive 
reading,  were  dissipated  the  moment  our  worthy  pastor  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  gallery,  and  in  a  distinct  and  solemn  voice 
called  out,  **  Sarah /^'  It  sounded  so  like  a  summons  to  a 
servant  for  some  domestic  purpose,  that  I  never  could  divest 
my  mind  of  the  association. 

Some  great  change  was  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  wi^  the  rapid  growth  of  musical  knowledge. 
ClasseB  had  been  established  throughout  the  metropolis  and 
principal  towns  by  the  indefatigable  Hullah,  and  soma  of  our 
members,  who  had  joined  them,  returned  to  us  with  their 
tastes  punfied  and  their  musical  ideas  expanded,  eager  to 
begin  amongst  us  the  work  of  reform. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  career,  our  plans  had  nearly 
been  marred  by  the  pig-headed  obstinacy  of  ihsd\»dAfiit^^'9^V^ 
refused  to  hudge  an  inch,  though,  couiteoud.^  tqc^^^r^a^  '^ 


DilAXyj       AlClllVlUXll.'^ 


tli«>  congregation,  annoimoing 
psalmody  would  Lo  shortly  fo 
Our  choice  of  a  conducto: 
oddly  enougli,  undertook  the  s 
us  to  sing  at  sight.  He  was 
in  producing  from  us  a  powc: 
system  was  adapted  for  the  m 
instruction,  wo  were  totally  d< 
US  in  order.  We  were  like 
organ,  that  have  no  indepe 
simply  speak  as  they  are  ac 
performer. 
•  Wliile  our  lender  wioldc 
imposing,  when  he  relinqu- 
having  no  more  cohesion  th 
on  the  sea-shore.  Wo  fell 
found,  to  our  cost,  that  we  k 
singing  than  we  did  at  the  co; 
method  was  considered  defec* 
with  our  best  wishes  for  his 
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predecessor.  Whither  could  we  turn  for  a  successor?  We 
were  puzzled.  Was  it  not  possible  to  find  that  talent  within 
our  own  body  which  we  had  been  searching  for  outside  it  ? 
Yea,  verily !  There  was  the  schoolmaster,  a  certificated  pupil 
of  the  renowned  Hullah  himself,  who  had,  at  that  identical 
moment,  a  highly  ornamental  document  hanging  up  in  his 
own  sitting-room,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  attesting  his 
eMdency  as  a  teacher  of  the  noble  art  of  singing.  A  deputa- 
tion firom  our  body  waited  upon  the  disting^shed  professor, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  vacant  chair.  He  graciously 
complied  with  their  request.  In  fact,  the  good  man,  who  had 
a  plentiful  share  of  ambition  in  his  composition,  had  long 
looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  raised  dais,  and  the 
comfortably  stufied  official  chair,  weekly  tenanted  by  our  old 
leader,  and  in  whose  dismissal  he  had  been  particularly 
active.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  we  started  again 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  accomplishing  our  purpose.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  form  two  distinct  classes,  an  elementary 
one,  consisting  of  those  who  could  scarcely  distinguish  a 
semibreve  from  a  bull's  foot,  and  the  other,  of  those  who  had 
already  mastered  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  could  take  their 
parts  in  common  psalmody. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  harassing  marches 
which  that  unfortunate  elementary  class  had  to  perform  up 
and  down  the  gamut,  or  to  give  the  reader  even  a  faint  idea 
of  their  frantic  efforts  to  scale  the  upper  notes,  and  of  their 
equally  futile  attempts  to  growl  out  the  lower  ones.  The 
difiiculties  and  discouragements  by  the  way  were  indeed  great, 
but,  thanks  to  the  tact,  patience,  and  good  temper  of  the 
leader,  they  were  gradually  overcome,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  most  promising  pupils  of  the  lower  class  were  drafted  into 
the  upper,  where  they  had  the  proud  privilege  of  practising 
with  that  select  body. 

Oup  progress  was  rapid;  from  simple  psalmody  we  advanced 
to  anthems,  and  from  these  to  the  exeoution.  oi  E^<»:^iQT^  ^x^so^ 
the  Meaeiab,    Creation,    and    other   -weSl-^oiONnx   c»»X«»s*^\ 


us.  All  was  smooth,  ilowiii 
bell.  ]']von  our  Llunders,  a 
with  food  for  laughter.  Voc 
mimicked  with  a  truthfulneF 
of  those  who  witnessed  the 
that  wore  certainly  not  rocoi 

my  friend  C ,  a  remarkfi 

strong  voice,  was  known  an 
Cast-iron  Tetior ; "  while  ai 
harsh  and  grating  voice,  rec 
^'The  Handsaw,''  These,  an 
nature,  lightened  our  labou 
our  practice,  which  otherwi 
dry  and  formal  task. 

For  a  whole  twelvemontl 
interest  and  pleasure,  and 
progress  that  had  been  t 
might  have  gono  on  to  t] 
genius  of  discord  prompted 
tolerable  performer  on  the 
introducing  musical  instru 
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Tooms.  Where  they  came  from  was  a  mystery  I  Tainly 
attempted  to  fathom.  For  so  much  instromental  talent  to  lie 
80  long  dormant,  and  then  to  burst  suddenly  into  existence, 
was  quite  as  perplexing  to  a  thoughtful  mind  as  that  curious 
phenomenon — a  shower  of  frogs,  or,  that  other  equally 
inexplicable  one,  the  lively  toad  in  a  block  of  granite. 

There  was  that  usual  accompaniment  to  all  stringed 
instruments,  so  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  sensitive  ears — the 
creaking  of  screws,  as  the  strings  are  being  wound  up  to 
concert  pitch,  and  that  other  alarming  sensation  one  feels 
when  the  said  strings,  unable  to  stand  the  tension,  suddenly 
snap  asunder  with  a  loud  bang,  or  playfully  run  down  of  their 
own  accord,  much  quicker  than  they  went  up,  producing 
thereby  an  imdefinable  dread  that  something  has  given  way 
in  your  own  internal  economy.  But  this  was  child's-play  in 
comparison  with  the  uproar  produced  by  the  bridges  getting 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  then  suddenly  collapsing ;  while  the 
strings,  divested  of  their  common  support,  fall  on  the  finger- 
board with  a  crash  that  threatened  demolition  to  the 
instruments  themselves,  upsetting  the  gravity  of  the  young 
ladies  who  did  sing,  and  frightening  the  old  ladies  who 
didn't,  but  who  kindly  came  just  to  countenance  and  give  tone 
tp  the  proceedings. 

The  violin  is  certainly  a  noble  instrument,  which,  by  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  construction,  gives  ample  scope  to 
the  genius  of  the  performer ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  simplicity  affords  equal  facilities  in  an 
opposite  direction :  an  indifferent  musician,  unfettered  by  the 
mechanism  of  his  instrument,  is  free  to  inflict  any  amoimt  of 
torture  on  the  ears  of  his  audience. 

Our  first  violinist  was  a  tolerable  performer,  but  his 
satellites,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  execrable.  The 
drilling  it  took  to  reduce  these  incipient  Paganinia  to  the 
observance  of  time  and  time  was  appalling.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
deep-laid  conefpiracy.  existed  amongst  the  fiddlea  to  %^  ^^ 
authority  of  the  performers  at  defiance.    On.  no  oV3bk«t  ^c«sssA^ 


harsli  grating  rasp  of  tlie  fi 
tlie  liutos,  tlio  brazen  l>la.^t.s  ( 
grumblings  of  the  violoncello 

Into  the  middle  of  tliis 
himself  with  his  acciistomecl 
therefrom. 

One  would  naturally  imaj 
Christian  brethren  met  toge 
promoting  the  science  of  ho 
This  would  be  the  pleasant 
conversant  with  human  natur 
unfortunate  thing  that  actua 
pleasing  illusions.     Candour, 
the  humiliating  confession  tl: 
daggers  with  the  first   flute 
instruments  arranged  themsol 
respective  chieftains;  while  ' 
said  to  have  his  hand  (like 
every  man,  and  every  man's 
violoncellos  and  double-bass, 
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playing,  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  ears  of  others,  observe 
that,  to-night,  your  flute  is  a  trifle  too  flat.  Oblige  me  by 
altering  its  pitch."  The  second  violin,  eager  for  the  fray, 
denounces  the  unfortunate  instrument  as  being,  not  a  trifle, 
but  half  a  mile  below  its  proper  level.  The  latter  instru- 
mentalist's connection  with  the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  be  it 
observed,  irresistibly  compels  him  to  measure  all  mental  and 
physical  differences  by  the  standard  of  long  measure.  The 
flutist  retorts  by  the  assertion  that  the  organic  structure- of  the 
auricular  organs  of  his  assailants  is  decidedly  defective,  which, 
of  course,  utterly  precludes  them  from  forming  any  judgment 
of  the  subtle  shades  of  intonation. 

The  first  and  second  violinists  join  issue,  and  thank  Heaven 
that  their  ears  do  not,  like  those  of  their  antagonists,  extend 
beyond  the  ordinary  human  length. 

Even  amongst  the  subordinates,  skirmishes  of  a  kindred 
nature  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  horn,  too,  is  liable,  on  the  slightest  attempt  of  the  flute 
to  moderate  its  tone,  to  severe  and  prolonged  paroxysms, 
which  completely  drown  the  mild  spufliing  tones  of  that  modest 
instrument. 

Our  poor  leader's  office  was  no  sinecure ;  he  was  almost  driven 
to  his  wits'  end  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  pugnacious 
tendencies  of  his  pupils.  What  it  cost  him  to  allay  irritation, 
soothe  wounded  pride,  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  none 
but  himself  can  estimate. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  those  drawbacks,  the  influence  of  the  class 
upon  our  congregational  psalmody  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
We  no  longer  confined  ourselves  to  half  a  dozen  threadbare 
times;  higher  flights  were  attempted;  and  though  the  good 
folks  did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  our  innovations,  yet 
eventually  they  gained  ground.  More  attention  was  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  music,  which  we  took  care  should  be 
wedded  to  suitable  words.  Our  songs  of  praise  were  simg 
with  a  fire  and  spirit  quite  imknown  to  the  oH  %\»%^t%, -^iVia 
oould  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  t3ie  qyuidkst  -^^^^^  «a^.*w^ 


iiow-fcin;;lod  notions  -would  si 
{Tohe 

THE  OnPILVN 
CHAn 

Ne-Uily  two  years  liave  j 
husband  yisited  L3'nnford. 
and  they  are  looking  forward 
the  beginning  of  the  Michueli 
are  about  to  describe,  Lucy  b 
cradle  at  her  feet  lay  a  slec 
Since  the  birth  of  her  baby 
up  some  of  her  private  piipi 
they  wore  still  prosperous,  an< 
home  when  Lucy  was  too  \ 
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another  £100  from  the  bank? — mnch  better  than  being  woiried 
flo  about  these  bills." 

He  generally  replied,   ''All  right,  dear;  TIL  manage  it; 
don't  you  fidget.'* 

And  BO  she  trusted  him.  Patty  would  have  told  her,  that, 
with  careful  management,  young  people  beginning  the  wc»:ld 
aa  they  had  done,  and  so  quickly  realizing  a  good  income, 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  debt,  or  even  to  have  had  credit 
accounts  at  butcher's,  baker's,  or  anywhere.  But  Lucy  knew 
nothing  of  her  sister's  careful,  saving  habits,  which,  had  she 
staid  a  year  or  two  at  Cowslip  Farm,  she  might  have  learnt  to 
imitate.  All  she  now  remembered  wsus  that  everything  went 
on  smoothly.  There  were  no  debts,  no  want  of  money,  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  good  comfortable  clothing.  The  secrets 
of  housekeeping,  keeping  account  of  money  paid,  the  diffident 
prices  of  provisions,  the  quantity  required  for  a  family  of  four 
grown  persons  and  an  infant,  or  how  long  that  quantity  ought 
to  last, — all  were  as  Greek  to  her.  Even  had  she  thought  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  important,  she  had  no  time  now  to 
spare  during  the  hours  of  duty,  and  every  leisure  moment  was 
filled  up,  night  after  night,  with  what  are  called  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  No  wonder  she  looked  pale  and  thin,  and  that 
her  naturally  weak  constitution  should  begin  to  fail.  She  is 
staying  at  home  this  evening,  partly  because  the  child  is  far 
from  well,  and  partly  from  feeling  unequal  to  the  effort  of 
dressing  for  a  concert,  although  some  parties  have  promised 
to  call  for  her.  The  baby  becoming  restless,  Lucy  laid  down 
her  work,  and  stooped  to  place  him  in  a  more  easy  position. 
As  she  did  so,  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered. 
"  Please,  ma'am." 

Lucy  held  up  her  finger.  "  Hush,"  she  said  in  a  whisper ; 
and  then,  beckoning  her  near,  continued,  ''  If  Mrs.  Humphreys 
is  come,  give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  baby  is  not  well,  and  I 
am  too  tired  to  go  out  this  evening,  and  ask  her  please  to 
excuse  me." 

As  the  girl  left  the  room,  closing  the  doox  ool^ii^  «S^;i^\w<»^^ 


r.jiKiucr,  and  tJio  proj^cnt  so 
i^\v^  is  pljiccil. 

And,  in  a  certain  sense,  L 
husband  kind  and  aiFoction 
ignorance  is  bliss,  she  is  U 
credit  and  debt,  and  lias  too 
to  suspect  him  of  deceit.     Pa 
because  her  judgment  was 
dancing-master  was,  in  lier  ( 
of  committing  every  evil  und 
was  not  all  evil :  weak  in  prii 
and,  above  all,  totally  rega 
motives,  can  we  be  surprised  i 
should  fall  ?     He  had  taught 
at  the  same  time  bo  concealed 
had  never  yet  discovered ;  ho"» 
prove  John  Dale  and  his  wife 
want  of  rectitude?    On  this  pa 
lesson  at  a  house  not  far  frc 
o'clock,  but,  instead  of  return 
tion,  and  walked  with  hnfltv  s 
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'*Wliat  do  yo  want?"  were  the  first  hasty  words;  and 
then,  recognising  his  visitor,  he  added,  "Oh,  it*s  you,  Mr. 
Wilton,  come  in.  I've  been  expecting  you ;  '*  and  he  shuffled 
in  his  slippered  feet  along  the  passage  to  a  back  parlour, 
placed  a  flaring  tallow  candle  on  the  table,  closed  the  door 
cautiously,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at  Charles  Wilton. 

Charles  seated  himself,  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

The  Jew  rubbed  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  and  followed 
the  example  of  his  visitor.  **  How  much  have  ye  got  for  me 
to-night?"  he  asked  at  length,  his  bead-like  eyes  twinkling 
with  the  unholy  light  of  Mammon-worship. 

**  Not  any — not  a  farthing,"  was  the  reckless  reply. 

"What,  nothing!  not  even  the  interest!  This  won't  do, 
Mr.  Wilton,  you  know  it  won't.  You've  been  putting  me  off 
week  after  week  with  your  promises  and  excuses,  and  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  It's  nearly  four  years  ago  since  you 
borrowed  that  £150  of  me,  and  I  want  it  back.  I  told  you 
when  I  renewed  the  biU  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time." 

**And  how  much  interest  have  I  paid  for  it  in  the  four 
years?"  said  Charles  Wilton,  with  a  shudder;  "more  than 
the  original  amount  borrowed,  I'm  quite  sure." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  money  is  my  business.  You  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  marry  a  rich  young  lady,  and  I  lend  you 
£150  on  your  own  security.    I  must  be  paid  for  that." 

**  Oh,  well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  And  now  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  I  can't  settle  ^tiis  bill,  and  I  want  you  to  divide  it.  I 
shall  be  able  to  pay  you  half  at  Christmas,  that  I  know ;  and 
the  remainder  in  twelve  months  fix>m  this  date.  Will  you  do 
this  ?  If  not,  you  must  do  your  worst,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

"And  what  may  the  consequences  be?"  asked  the  Jew, 
satirically. 

"  The  Insolvent  Court,  and  you  will  lose  all,"  was  the  reply, 
^  ^  g&y?  careless  tone.  Who  would  have  guessed  at  the  sinking 
of  the  heart  concealed  by  that  indifferent  speech ;  but  h^kx^^^ 
the  money-lender  well.     Had  he  allowed,  liie  t%A  \«rtQt  V^ 


oflor  j-ou  livr  jMT  <;('iit.,  if  1  ( 

**  Fivo  JKT  cf-nt.  I'-  almost  ^ 
well,  got  it  for  that  if  you  ca 

"Man,  you  know  I  oannot 
come  to  you,  that's  certain. 
I  have  the  blanks  in  my  i 
amounts  are  to  be.     It's  gett 

The  Jew  took  out  liis  bill 
and  said,  "Well,  let  me  sc 
bills  £100  each,  and  pay  mi 
you,  both  at  three  months ; 
Christmas.  Very  well.  I  pre 
comes  due." 

"  What :  "  exclaimed  Cliar. 
no,  never ;  I  will  go  to  prison 

*SStny,  stay,  my  friend,  do: 
can  you  pay  me  anything  in  c 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  *'  not 
pocket,  but  this  he*  knew  was 
bills ;  no,  he  must  keep  that. 
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the  old  tisurer  "Good  night;"  "very  true,  I  will  pat  it 
firom  my  mind  now,  at  all  eyents.  What  a  relief  to  know  I 
haye  that  dreadful  pece  of  paper  safe  in  my  pocket  I" 
He  walked  with  a  light,  rapid  step,  and  on  reaching  ther 
Strand,  paused  at  one  or  two  shops  with  the  intention  of 
choosing  some  little  delicacy  for  his  wife's  supper,  which  be 
knew  would  tempt  her  weak  appetite.  He  was  about  to 
enter  a  fishmonger's  in  whose  shop  were  exhibited  some  reiy 
fine  lobsters,  when  a  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder,  aad  m 
Toice  exclaimed, 

**  Wilton !  is  it  really  you  ?  where  hare  you  been  Ikifing 
yourself?" 

He  turned  at  the  words,  and  flushed  with  surprise,  and,,  ta 
do  him  justice,  Texation.  Two  of  his  gay  companions  stood 
before  him — two  of  those  in  whose  sodefy  the  debt  had  been 
incurred  which  had  driyen  him  to  Leons,  the  Jew,  for  a  loan 
to  enable  him  to  pay  a  falsely-called  "debt  of  honour." 

•*  Are  you  going  home  ?  "  they  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  then  we  are  all  going  the  same  way ;"  and  linking 
their  arms  in  his,  they  led  him  on  through  the  Strand  into 
Long  Acre  before  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  what  they  were 
about  to  do. 

"  How  is  it  we  haye  not  met  aU  this  time,  and  why  haye 
you  been  hiding  yourself?  "  asked  one. 

'*  I  haye  been  much  engaged,  and  I  certainly  haye  not  been 
hiding  myself,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Not  hiding,  ay !  Well,  at  aU  eyents,  it  was  downright 
shabby  after  winning  all  that  money  firom  us  months  ago,  to 
keep  away  like  this,  and  not  giye  us  an  opportunity  of  getting 
any  bac^." 

'^  Upon  my  word  it  has  not  been  intentioinal,"  he  replied ; 
^'  my  wife  is  yery  delicate,  I  do  not  like  to  leaye  her  of  an 
erenzng  too  often.'^ 

'*0h,  we  know  what  a  good,  amiable  fellow  ^crai  «^*  ^ra^ 
iB»£aUmngrei^^  '' but  it  is  not  late  niOiW  \  1A17  itfa^  ^^anA^'-a 


lie  added,  as  the  three  eto; 
doorway  on  the  himp  of  whic 

Half  willingly,  half  force( 
Charles  Wilton  entered  tlie  1 
previously,  he  had  lost  £125 
pay  it.  Fatal  indeed,  as  the 
fihe  had  no  tempting  suppe: 
entering  the  gambling-house 
to  himself,  "Oh,  what  a  fool 
Lucy's  £500!"  Charles  \ 
Bible  doctrine,  "  He  that  trii 

Christmas  arrived  in  duo 
no  little  delight,  was  able  to 
promised  the  Jew.  He  had  i 
fio  weakly  giving  way  to  U 
stricken  and  rather  alarmed  j 
now  remained  at  the  bank  to 
months  he  worked  hard  and  i 
ment  in  which  he  might  be 
and  spent  his  leisure  evening 
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original  dobt  as^to  forget  that  the  balance,  another  £100  with 
interest,  still  remained  unpaid.  After  such  a  strong  restraint 
upon  himself  for  three  months,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the 
succeeding  summer  foimd  him  and  Lucy  gaily  as  ever  enter- 
ing on  the  same  round  of  expensive  amusements  without  a 
thought  for  the  future. 

We  will  now  look  back  a  few  years,  and  see  what  changes 
have  taken  place  at  Oowslip  Farm.  The  good  farmer  and  his 
wife  are  still  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  troop  of  healthy  growing  boys.  But  the  little 
one,  the  only^'girl,  who  bore  the  name  of  Lucy,  and  whose 
dimpled]  cheek  had  received  her  aunt  Lucy's  first  kiss,  has 
passed  away  from  the  family  circle  on  earth.  What  a  silent 
reminder  that  baby  girl  had  been  of  the  absent  sister !  her 
gentle  prattle  and  loving  ways  daily  and  hourly  making  her 
more  like  the  little  sister  Lucy  of  olden  times.  At  last  the 
stroke  came,  and  by  the  cofl&n  of  her  only  girl,  Patty  stood 
and  remembered  her  words  to  Charles  Wilton,  "I  would 
rather  see  my  sister  in  her  cofi^  than  the  wife  of  a  dancing- 
master."  And  where  was  that  sister  now?  Even  had  she 
wished  to  receive  and  forgive  her,  there  appeared  no  opening 
for  such  a  result.  Lucy  never  wrote.  Sometimes  a  visitor 
from  Lynnford  to  London  would  return  and  describe  what  he 
had  heard  or  seen  of  the  gay,  grand  doings  of  the  yoimg 
X)eople  in  a  manner  that  closed  Patty's  heart  against  them. 
And  yet  her  conscience  condemned  her,  especially  when  John 
would  venture  to  hint  that  had  she  been  less  stem  to  her 
sister,  this  marriage,  which  seemed  so  to  have  led  her  astray, 
might  have  been  prevented. 

Patty  never  replied  to  her  husband  when  he  spoke  on  the 
subject,  and  she  would  silence  her  conscience  when  alone  by 
arguing  that  if  Lucy  wished  to  be  Mends,  it  was  her  place  as 
the  youngest  and  the  offender  to  write  first,  forgetting  how 
her  last  overtures  of  this  kind  had  been  received.  She  would 
say  to  herself  "I  do  not  believe  Lucy  cares  to  be  Mend&^^^t^A^ 
me  now>  she  is  bo  taken  up  with  hex  fiaeorj  «ixil  \l^  ^v| 


Xo.  IV._ 

"We  have  in  former  pape 
our  readers  to  the  revelation 
to  the  6un  and  moon,  let  us  : 
tion  of  the  planets,  taking  i. 
from  the  sun.    Having  alrea 
intra-mercurial  planet  Yulct 
remark  upon  it  here,  but  a' 
planet,  \vhose  ac^tual  diamet* 
and  whose  distance  from  us 
132  millions  of  miles,  is  but 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
of  the  twilight  in  whicli  it 
when  most  favourably  situat 
Mercuiy  is  within  that  of  th 
along  its  plane,  the  little  plan 
aa  a  simple  movement  to  ai 
16  degrees  to  28  degrees 
difference  being  due  to  the 
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those  of  the  moon.  At  its  points  of  greatest  easterly  and 
westerly  elongation  it  will  appear  like  the  moon's  first  and  last 
quarters  respectively,  and  it  will  be  like  new  or  full  according 
as  it  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  son  nearest  to  or  farthest  from 
us.  Of  course,  if  the  orbit  of  Mercury  were  exactly  in  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  the  earth,  so  that  we  constantly  looked,  aa 
it  were,  along  its  edge,  the  planet  would  be  seen  to  cross  the 
sun's  disc  every  time  it  arrived  in  inferior  eonjunetum  with  the- 
sun,  and  it  would  pass  behind  hJTn  at  every  mperier  canjune^ 
tion;  but  the  two  orbits  do  not  so  precisely  coincide  in  plane  as 
to  produce  this  effect  constantly;  they  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  7  degrees,  the  two  points  where  they 
intersect  being  called  the  nodee,  A  transit  can  therefore  only 
occur  when  the  planet  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunction  is 
either  at  or  very  near  to  one  of  its  nodes,  for  at  other  times  it 
will  pass  either  above  or  below  the  sun ;  and  thus  the  pheno^ 
menon  becomes  somewhat  rare,  and  instead  of  occurring  at 
intervals  of  116  days,  the  period  between  successive  transits  is- 
usually  either  seven  or  thirteen  years,  and  they  take  place 
always  in  the  months  of  May  or  November.  The  last  transit 
of  Mercury  occurred  on  the  morning  of  November  12th,  1861, 
but  owing  to  xmfavourable  weather  was  generally  invisible 
in  this  country. 

As  a  telescopic  object,  Mercury  possesses  but  little  interest, 
excepting  with  a  high  power,  and  with  an  object-glass  sufK- 
ciently  large  to  observe  it  during  daylight ;  for,  in  addition  to 
its  proximity  to  the  sun,  its  apparent  diameter  seldom  exceeds 
the  3(H)th  part  of  a  degree,  when  nearest  to  us,  and  is  con- 
siderably less  than  this  when  most  favourably  situated  for 
observation.  Throughout  the  present  month  it  will  be  east  of 
the  Bimy  setting  about  45  minutes  after  him;  it  attains  its 
greatest  easterly  elongation  on  the  21st,  and  ought  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  about  that  time.  Some  eminent  obeervezs 
have  detected  markings  upon  its  disc,  whose  changes  appa- 
rently denote  them  to  be  clouds,  and  from  the  'mo1icsii^^\^^CL 
the  jdaoDal'iV  lotetum  has  been  detonmned.    03ci«c\K'^s^aik\tMb 


xoii{j;o  ui  Ltii  msirument  ol  u 
that  we  have  said  coucomin 
beautiful  planet  now  under  c 
in  an  orbit  witliin  and  inolii 
and  moves  alternately  direct 
limited  distance  on  citlier  sid 
in  diameter,  and  approaclii 
within  a  distance  of  27  millioi 
then  greatly  exceeds  that  o: 
five  times  as  large  as  Morcur 
brilliancy  at  two  points  of  ho 
any  other  object  in  our  noctu: 
Transits  of  Venus  are  much  i 
taking  place  at  intervals  of 
in  June  or  December.     As  ae 
regarded  with  the  greatest  : 
most  exact  data  from  which 
sun.      So  important,  indeed, 
several  occasions  expeditions 
Grovemments,  for  the  purpose 
provided  with  apparatus  to  t 
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the  semi-lunar  to  the  crescent  form,  and  very  rapidly  increases 
in  apparent  diameter.  Nearly  midway  between  these  two 
positions  the  planet  attains  its  greatest  brilliancy — 1.0.,  its 
mean  state  between  a  diminution  of  light  on  account  of  small^ 
ness  of  size  on  the  one  hand,  and  smallness  of  phase  on  the 
other.  It  is  then  frequently  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  broad 
daylight  and  at  noon,  the  intensity  of  its  brightness  even  at 
such  a  time  strongly  contrasting  with  the  pale,  cloud-like 
appearance  of  the  moon  under  similar  circumstances.  Viewed 
through  the  telescope  during  daylight,  far  better  definitions 
may  be  obtained  of  the  markings  upon  its  surfeice  than  at 
other  times,  since  its  brilliancy — ^the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  successful  observation — ^is  then  greatly  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  simlight.  At  the  present  time  Venus  is  not  very 
well  situated  for  telescopic  study,  only  having  passed  her 
superior  conjimction  on  the  18th  of  last  month;  her  apparent 
diameter  is  small,  her  phase  nearly  full,  and  she  sets  scarcely 
15  minutes  after  the  sun.  Her  position,  however,  will  con- 
tinue slowly  to  improve  during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.  She  will  be  at  her  greatest  easterly  elongation  on 
February  25th,  1865,  at  her  greatest  brilliancy  on  April  2nd, 
and  in  inferior  conjimction  with  the  sim  on  May  8th.  After 
this  she  will  become  favourably  situated  for  observation  as 
a  morning  star,  being  at  her  greatest  brilliancy  as  such  on 
June  13th,  and  reaohmg  her  greatest  westerly  elongation  on 
July  17th. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  third  in  order  of  distance 
(omitting  the  earth),  the  planet  Mars,  which  revolves  in  an  orbit 
outside  our  own.  His  actual  diameter  being  4,500  miles  and 
his  distance  from  us  varying  £rom  60  millions  of  miles  to  145 
millions  of  miles,  his  apparent  diameter  undergoes  very  great 
alteration  according  to  his  position.  When  farthest  from  us 
and  near  his  conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  is  considerably  less 
even  than  that  of  Mercury,  whilst  at  his  nearest  point  and 
during  opposition,  his  disc  is  a  fine  object  for  teleoco^v;^  ^iA?^&:3« 
Our  xeaden  wiQ  see  at  once  that  in  couMqufi&fiA  oi^^  ^g^nS^ 


face  we  can  diBtinctly  trace  the  p 
of  land  and  water;  liis  contine 
clearly  visible,  the  former  app^ari 
in  otitiUnOy  the  latter  of  a  pale 
resting  details,  however,  are  the 
to  be  seen  with  great  distinctnos 
that  of  our  earth,  inclined  to  the 
of  season  very  similar  to  our  o\ 
so  that  on  the  emergence  of  eith 
its  long  winter,  the  great  aocu: 
that  part  is  seen  as  a  white  segn 
bright  indeed  that  we  have  c 
through  a  light  clond  of  sufH< 
rest  of  the  planet's  disc.     As  i 
line  greatly  decreases,  and  its 
upon  the  position  of  the  pole  wi 
The  best  time  to  observe  Mars 
sition,  as  he  is  then  very  near 
meridian  abont  midnight ;  but 
timee  greatly  varies,  since  (ow: 
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be  towards  the  east,  he  will  then  become  stationary,  and 
afterwards  appear  to  move  towards  the  west ;  at  the  beginning 
of  December  he  will  be  situated  just  aboye  the  bright  star 
Aldeharany  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  wiU  be  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  well-known  Fletade§. 

A.  L.  S. 

-IWI' 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFEICA. 

WiTHiif  the  last  fifty  years  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
supplied  other  regions  of  the  globe  with  no  fewer  than  six 
milHons  of  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  enterprising  emigrants. 
The  majority  of  these  have  chosen  America,  New  Zealand^ 
or  Australia  as  their  future  home,  but  scarcely  any  country  in 
the  world  has  been  overlooked  by  them.  We  find,  however, 
that  extremely  few  have  found  their  way  to  our  African  pos- 
sessions, for  though  we  have  held  the  chief  of  them  for  half  a 
century,  yet  only  116,000  white  people  are  found  in  them  at 
this  day,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  not  gone  from  the- 
British  isles,  neither  are  they  the  descendants  of  British 
emigrants.  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  a 
district  in  western  A&ica,  having  an  area  of  6,488  square 
miles,  contains  only  392  white  inhabitants;  in  Natal  the 
coloured  people  are  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the  whites ;. 
while  St.  Helena,  Ascension  Island,  and  the  Itbiuritius  have 
scarcely  any  British  settlers  among  them.  Cape  Colony  is  by 
far  the  most  prosperous  of  our  African  settlements,  yet  even 
there  not  (me  white  inhabitant  is  found  for  every  square  mile- 
of  territory. 

When,  we  come  to  ask  how  it  is  that  our  restless  country- 
men avoid  Africa,  we  soon  discover  that  there  are  reasons  ia 
abundance.  Any  one  seeking  a  new  home  would  natnrsIL^ 
be  floliatoiis  about  the  people  by  wbdom.  Yia  -vwsl^  \i%  ^oat- 


(:an*y  ftlaiiglitor  iind  dovastatioi: 
PcThaps  liis  lot  may  ho  near  tlic 
that  his  iieighbuurs  aro  anion g 
of  the  human  family.  Neither  ' 
by  living  neoi-  the  Beehuanas,  f 
breaks  of  war  have  occuiTed  fr( 
forays  are  frequently  undertake: 
any  one  sulFers  who  happens  to 
In  western  Africa  the  prov: 
sessions  are  ruled  over  by  i^ett 
be  to  their  interest  to  encoui'aj 
amount  of  misery  is  the  conscqi 
the  Grold  Coast  the  kingdoms  ( 
unpleasantly  near.  In  these  co 
life  is  frightfully  low ;  the  saeri: 
deities  are  often  human  bein 
public  places  aro  human  skullc 
temptations  in  tlio  way  of  neigh 
are  a  few  troops,  and  a  few  sic 
hospital  to  recover  from  the  fe 
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slave  trade  is  carried  on,  is  allowed  to  visit  the  island  once  a 
year,  but  for  an  earnest  emigrant  there  are  but  few  attracr 
tions. 

Neither  will  the  productions  of  Africa  seem  very  alluring  to 
men  who  are  anxious  to  leave  their  home  in  the  British  isles, 
on  purpose  to  secure  a  more  certain  snd  more  abundant 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  parts  are  entirely 
destitute  of  common  salt,  and  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes 
without  it  for  months;  horses  employed  in  summer  will 
probably  die  of  disease ;  water  for  family  use  must  be  fetched 
from  a  distance  and  buried  till  it  is  required,  and  even 
domestic  animals  will  frequently  have  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
same  way.  Wells,  rivers,  and  lakes,  that  contain  abundant 
supplies  one  season  may  be  entirely  dry  for  many  years  after, 
and  traders  who  go  to  old  stations  depending  on  a  supply  of 
water,  are  sometimes  cut  off  by  want.  On  the  Gold  Coast  all 
fresh  water  must  be  imported  or  filtered,  in  Cape  Colony  the 
fall  of  rain  is  very  imcertain  and  often  deficient;  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  says  that  at  Kolobeng,  a  few  degrees  north  of 
Cape  Colony,  not  ten  inches  of  rain  fell  in  t\fo  years ;  the 
river  dried  up,  and  the  fish  died  in  such  quantities  that  they 
lay  in  a  putrid  mass  on  the  banks.  These  remarks  will,  of 
course,  only  be  true  of  certain  places  and  at  certain  times,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
very  often  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  that  success  in 
Africa  is  very  imcertain. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chief  objection 
against  a  home  in  Africa  is  its  climate.  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  are  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the 
islands  are  very  agreeable,  but  in  tropical  Africa  the  heat  of 
the  mid-day  sun  is  so  intense  that  ''  all  nature  droops  as  in 
absolute  exhaustion,  the  sounds  of  birds  and  beasts  are  alike 
hushed,  and  the  wild  animals  retire  into  the  deepest  solitudes 
of  their  forests  or  jungles ;  while  man  is  scarcely  able  to 
support  the  languor  which  creeps  over  his  frame^  and.  d»^4ssc^ 
his  vital  powers."    On  the  west  coast  an  exc^^-^^  i«SL  ol^wsi. 


It  is  needless  to  eiiuui 
Leasts  and  venomous  rt 
continent ;  tlie  difEculties 
triboB  are  so  numerous  t 
beset  a  person  who  makcii 
been  said  to  account  for  tl 
emigrants  settle  in  Africa. 

But  it  may  lie  asked  wJ 
to  those  parts  whore  cei 
Many  are  the  reasons  wl 
visit  **  the  white  man's  gi'i 
their  love  for  tlio  chase  an 
African  hunt  presents.  Ci 
to  this  class.  A  much  1 
travellers  who  have  laid  c 
traced  its  rivers  to  their  so 
its  mountains;  and  it  is  pr 
by  such  men  as  Li\'ingston 
towards  producing  an  im^ 
be  carried  on  with  the  int 
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Another  very  large  class  of  our  fellow-subjecta  visit  Africa, 
and  occasionally  farm  permanent  setdementB  there  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  gums,  feathers, 
hides,  beeswax,  wool,  coffee,  indigo,  and  various  kinds  of 
ornamental  wood,  are  articles  of  commerce  which  are  suffi- 
ciently remimerative  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  British  enter- 
prise and  capital.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  worth  nearly  two 
millions  sterling,  while  the  articles  purchased  by  Africa  from 
British  traders  amoimt  to  nearly  three  millions. 

The  peculiar  troubles  and  sorrows  of  the  African  race, 
together  with  the  darkness  and  cruelty  of  their  forms  of 
religious  worship,  have  roused  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
Christians  a  feeling  of  intense  pity  for  that  benighted  people. 
This  feeling  has  shown  itself  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  a 
vast  number  of  devoted  men  and  women,  who  have  gladly 
gone  to  carry  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  to  that  dark 
land.  Death  in  every  shape  and  discouragements  of  every 
kind  have  been  their  lot ;  but  whea  any  have  fallen  in  their 
work  others  have  gone  forth  to  tJie  saciifne  with  a  willing 
heart.  The  influence  of  the  miasioiiary  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Africa,  not  only  religiously,  but  socially  and 
commercially,  for  where  missionaries  have  gone  traders  have 
followed,  and  have  £ound  their  interest  and  security  to  depend 
greatly  on  the  teaching  and  lives  of  these  good  men. 

In  1860  Sir  George  Grey,  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  publicly  declared  that  he  had  received  very  great 
asfiistanoe  from  the  missionaries  in  tho  management  of  iho 
colony,  and  he  specially  referred  to  the  Bev.  William  Shaw, 
whose  suggestions,  given  to  him  in  writing,  at  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa,  he  found  of  the  utmost  value  to  him- 
self and  his  Grovemment.  Hundreds  of  these  good  men  are 
scattered  over  that  mysterious  land,  and  there  are  abandant 
-ptoah  thai  they  do  not  labour  in  vain. 

W.H. 


THE    riiJ 

The  printing  telegrax) 
work  machinery,  which  : 
regulated  by  a  heavy  wc 
manner  to  that  of  an  ( 
following  illustration  will 


We  will  now  suppose  a 
^  placed  in  communicatj 
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clerk,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  "jigger,"  moves  a  small 
spring,  the  weight  then  comes  slowly  down,  setting  the 
machinery  in  motion ;  the  roll  of  prepared  paper  F  imwinds 
itself  imder  the  roller  as  before  described,  and  the  message  is 
forwarded  as  shown  on  the  paper  H ;  the  dots  and  dashes  thus 
made  representing  letters,  which  are  as  easily  read  by  the 
initiated  as  ordinary  printing.  To  form  a  dot,  a  slight  tap  of 
the  key  is  necessary ;  and  to  form  a  dash,  it  is  depressed  for  a 
space  of  time  equivalent  to  three  dots.  Supposing  a  message 
to  be  sent  from  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  to  Jones,  of  London, 
to  sell  500  quarters  of  wheat,  it  would  be  telegraphed  on  the 
paper  in  the  following  manner  : — 

W      I    i    Is      1       I       1       I 


I. 


o       ]    n 


r     I  t   I  e  I      r 


h     I  e  I    a    I   t 


This  system  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  double  needle 
instrument,  inasmuch  as  the  message  is  recorded  on  the  paper 
and  can  be  again  referred  to  if  required. 

We  give  a  specimen  of  the  alphabet,  which  our  young 
friends  can  easily  learn  in  their  leisure  moments,  by  supposing 
a  perpendicular  tap  of  the  finger  to  represent  a  dot^  «sA 
placing  the  ftnger  horizontally  to  fiignify  a  Aadi. 


Olio  of  tlio  liirgo  Loudon  s 
sjn-inj:;,  during  tlio  period 

Clerks  are  seated  at  tb 
of  tlie  needles,  the  rap-rai 
tlio  key  of  the  i)rinting  U 
Parliamentary  news  is  hi 
ment  at  n^gular  inter\'als 
being  copied  on  manifold 
ment  clerks  for  transmissic 
in  the  morning  papers. 

Messages  are  coming  frc 
the  Mersey  of  an  Americ 
"World, — from  Southampt 
man  has  come  safely  inl 
from  the  continent  workinj 
IloUond. 

Facing  us  is  tlio  Binui 

learn  that  an  exciting  publ 

we  hear  the  clerk  rapidly  i 

spoech.     On  our  left  York 
A^n 
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Tiolentlj?  We  soon  leam  the  cause,  lie  is  <mt  of  temper 
because  the  clerk  at  Bristol  does  not  t^egraph  to  his  taste. 
He  says  the  ''sending"  is  so  bad  that  he  can't  read  his 
signals.  The  Bristol  manipulator  seeing  the  needles  Tibrate 
so  exdtedlj  knows  the  reason,  and  is  rattling  his  handles 
finely  in  reply :  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  ''  telegraphic  fight." 
Would  that  pugnacious  potentates  could  settle  their  squabbles 
in  a  similar  way ;  what  bloodless  battle-fields  we  shoidd  hxve, 
and  what  a  saving  to  the  naticmal  exchequer  might  thus  bo 
effected! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  a  message  is  soon  sent  £pom 
the  derk  in  charge  in  London  to  the  clerk  in  charge  at  Bristol 
to  put  a  more  efficient  clerk  to  the  instrument,  and  then  all 
^oes  on  smoothly,  the  messages  being  read  off  in  masterly 
style. 

Hark !  what  boll  is  that  ringing  ?  We  turn  round  and  see 
that  a  derk  bas  gone  to  an  instrument  in  the-  comer  of  the 
room,  and,  moving  the  handles,  the  ringing  ceases;  it  is  a 
message  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and,  the  instrument  being 
but  seldom  used,  a  bell  is  affixed  in  order  that  it  may  have 
instant  attention. 

Now  a  momentary  lull  takes  place,  all  the  messages  have 
been  telegraphed,  and  the  Parliamentary  news  sent  to  the 
various  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  soon  there  appears 
A  messenger  fix)m  the  intelligence  departanent  with  a  pile  of 
what  are  technically  called  ''flimsies,"  containing  later  news, 
which  is  at  once  distributed,  and  the  instnmients  are  again 
bard  at  work. 

The  stranger  feels  carried  away  by  a  sense  of  untiring 
aettvity  at  the  unusual  sights  and  sounds,  but  he  cannot  tdl 
atiB  exhilaraidng  exdtement  that  is  felt  by  the  derk  who  is 
working  his  arms  and  flashing  the  needles  from  left  to  right 
as  quick  as  thought,  or  the  rapt  interest  he  feels  as  th^  needles 
click  wiih  the  speed  of  li^tning,  and  tell  him  of  oomo  start- 
ling event  that  has  occurred,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  awa^- 
No  wonder  that  an  old  manipulatox  iee\a  a^^sixA  Ql^sw^^s» 


What  would  our  foreli 
told  tluit  in  a  little  ^\  liil 
friendly  grasp  by  light iiii 

Many  are  the  anecdotcj 
We  have  most  of  us  he 
seen  hanging  a  pair  of  i 
when  asked  what  ho  was 
them  to  his  brother. 

On  another  occasion,  a 
at  Bath,  and  said  slie  warn 
to  a  sister  who  lived  in  Ia 
done,  but  the  Company  h 
a  person  can  pay  mone^ 
minutes  a  similar  sum  can 


Wo  have  ourselves  hca 
when  tliey  saw  a  piece  of 
look,  there  goes  a  message 
being  much  amused  when 
from  a  railway  station  wi 
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We  will  now  close  these  few  remarks,  trusting  that  in  a  few 
years  the  telegraph  -will  be  still  more  widely  used ;  and  that 
with  a  reduced  tariff  of  charges,  it  will  obtain  a  large  share  of 
the  business  and  private  correspondence  that  now  passes 
through  the  Post  Office. 

J.  A. 

l^bbtitturjes  in  Arabia. 

Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave  (son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave)  recently  gave  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
a  narrative  of  a  most  adventurous  journey  from  Gaza,  in 
Southern  Syria,  across  North  Central  Arabia,  to  El  Khatif, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  to  the  little-known  kingdom 
of  Oman,  at  the  extreme  eastern  comer  of  Arabia. 

Disguises  had  to  be  prepared  at  Gaza,  as  so  great  is  the 
jealousy  of  the  Arabs,  both  nomad  and  stationary,  of  all 
Europeans,  even  including  the  Turks,  that  instances  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  of  such  travellers  having  been  put  to 
death.  Mr.  Palgrave  travelled  as  a  wandering  doctor;  in 
other  words,  he  was  viewed  by  many  of  those  he  encountered 
as  a  quack  who  had  committed  some  civil  crime  in  his  native 
Damascus,  and  had  fled  into  Arabia.  This  character,  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  disclaim,  united  with  a  certain  amount  of 
real  medical  knowledge,  proved  of  great  service  to  him,  as  it 
not  only  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  society,  but 
attracted  to  his  ministration  for  physical  ailments  numbers  of 
persons  who  resided  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  days'  journey 
distant,  and  from  these  he  derived  valuable  information  as  to 
the  route  he  should  adopt  to  avoid  political  embroilments, 
rising  in  some  localities  to  the  dignity  of  revolution. 

The  journey  from  El  Khatif  to  the  piratical  coast  of  Oman, 
Mr.  Palgrave  achieved  alone,  narrowly  escaping  from  death 
in  a  shipwreck,  where  out  of  a  party  of  twenty-one  but  nine 
survived.     He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  'j^te^IL\«L\,^'^KILO^!^a.  \si 


accuTiiit  of  tlio  manners  and 
of  tho  various  tribes  lie*  an 
much  hiiuiour  the  straits  in 
the  cupidity  of  the  "Wahab 
forbidden  knowledge.  He 
that  seems  to  prevail  which 
with  the  Aiah  proper,  and 
given  over  to  a  nomad  race 
he  said,  encircle,  as  it  were, 
in  which  occurred  forms  oi 
as  strongly  marked  in  the 
countries.  Some  of  the  cil 
20,000  inhabitants  and  uy 
shops,  bazaars,  and  mosqi 
stories,  displaj-ing  occasioi 
feared  few  streets  in  Lond 
tolerance  of  other  religions, 
is  an  Arab  virtue,  but  ho 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Chri 
never  subjected  1dm  to  the  s 
\'nw  rrxiwh   more  serious   a 
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Itiadh.  Hifi  followers  are  diyided  into  mollalis,  or  spiritual 
guides,  who  have  nothing  but  learning  and  devotion  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
goyemed  by  hereditary  despotism,  perhaps  the  strictest  and 
most  extraordinary  of  any  recorded  in  history.  So  rigorously 
are  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  observed  that  a  debasing 
fatalism  supplies  the  place  of  all  religion,  of  which  Mr. 
Palgrave  cited  some  ludicrous  examples.  Moreover,  there  is 
to  Western  notions  the  most  grotesque  disproportion  in  the 
classification  of  great  and  little  sins.  Such  sins  as  murder, 
robbery,  and  the  like,  are  those  <ff  which  Providence  reserves 
the  condign  punishment  to  himself,  whereupon  *^  Alia  hu 
Kherim  .' "  ("  God  is  merciful !  "  )  is  the  consolation  that  the 
faithfcd  believer  mutters  to  account  for  the  culprit  escaping  his 
just  doom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  deadly  and  abomi- 
nable of  all  sins  is  tobacco-smoking !  — "  drinking  the 
shameM !  "  as  it  is  termed  by  the  horror-stricken  Wahabite. 
Though  Mr.  Palgrave  was  known  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
this  nefarious  practice,  he  was  not  molested,  and  might  hare 
remained  much  longer  had  he  not,  unfortunately,  successfully 
treated  cm  attack  of  paralysis  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  a  patient 
by  the  application  externally  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
strychnine.  The  fame  of  this  wonderful  cure  reached  the 
royal  ears,  and  his  Majesty  thereupon  redoubled  the  atten- 
tions he  had  hitherto  lavished  on  the  wonderful  Syrian 
doctor,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  of  the  wonder- 
working powder.  This  was  refused  on  the  plea  of  the  danger 
of  its  use  in  unpractised  hands,  when  the  monarch  speedily 
let  drop  a  hint  that  such  a  quality  only  made  it  the  more 
precious  in  his  eyes  as  an  instrument  for  canying  out  State 
ends.  After  a  scene,  in  which  Mr.  Palgrave  was  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  his  firmness  in  reusing  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  political  assassination,  he  made  his  escape  a  day 
or  two  later,  during  the  long  evening  prayers,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  reached  El  Khatif,  buried  amoiv%  V\&  Twafc^. 
Before  leaving  the  Wahabite  capital,  \io^©^«t,\L^  \\aA.  \>^««^ 


runnin;^  clown  the  Arabian  »Sea  i 
Muscat.     The  Sultan  /or  Imau 
ably.      Much  of  the  peculiarity 
undoubtedly  due  to  their  bciujjf 
of  Arabia  b}-  vast  deserts.     T 
ovor  Arabia  i.s,  of  course,  Islan 
towns  it  is  anything;:  but  obtinisi' 
"with  cei-tain  sujiorstitious  obsor^ 
lingering  trace  of  the  old  Saba?, 
it  is  known  to  have   existed 
Paganism.     Thus,  in  Northerr 
the  ih'st  ray  of  tlio  sun  i*ose  a 
tinned  till  his  wholo  disc  was  c 
(reversing  the  order,  of  course 
prohibited  by  the  Koran,  as  th 
set  between  the  horns  of  Eblis, 
l>erformod  as  above  are  suppose 
Oman,  he  found  that  the  peoi)l 
not  to  the  sun  at  cast  or  we 
north,  and  on  inquiry  he  lea 

■nomn   ilnov   annlipd     to   tllO    Nc 
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Sklf-examinatiox. — There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than 
dili^i^cntly  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
mind,  if  wo  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  substantial 
virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when  it  must  stand  the 
test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. — Spectator. 

Reflection'. — When  beginning  to  act  your  part  in  life  regfulate  your 
plan  of  conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention.  If,  instead  of  exerting 
reflection  for  this  valuable  purpose,  you  deliver  yourselves  up,  at  so  critical 
a  time,  to  sloth  and  pleasure,  if  you  refuse  to  listen  to  any  counsellor  but 
humour,  or  to  attend  to  any  pursuit  except  that  of  amusement,  if  you 
allow  yourselves  to  float  loose  and  careless  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to 
receive  any  direction  which  the  current  of  fashion  may  chance  to  give  you, 
what  can  you  expect  to  follow  from  such  beginnings  P — Blair. 

Common  Sense. — Bright  and  sparkling  parts  are  like  diamonds,  which 
may  adorn  the  pioprietor,  but  are  not  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  world  ; 
whercixs  common  sense  is  like  current  coin ;  we  have  ever}-  day,  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  oc<2asion  for  it,  and  if  we  would  but  call  it  into 
action,  it  would  carry  us  much  greater  lengths  than  we  seem  to  be  aware 
of.— Seed. 

Youth. — The  only  sure  way  to  make  any  proficiency  in  a  virtuous 
life  is  to  set  out  in  it  betimes.  It  is  then,  when  our  inclinations  are 
trained  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  lead  us,  that  custom  soon  makes 
the  best  habits  the  most  agreeable  ;  the  ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  every  step  we  advance  they  grow  more  easy  and  more 
delightful.— 7b«/>. 

Most  Pbeferablb  Books. — In  literature  I  am  fond  of  confining 
myself  to  the  best  company,  which  consists  chiefly  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
with  whom  I  am  desirous  of  becoming  more  intimate,  and  I  suspect  that> 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  more  profitable,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  read 
an  old  book  over  again,  than  to  read  a  new  one  for  the  first  time.  If  I 
hear  of  a  now  poem,  for  ^stance,  I  ask  myself  whether  it  is  superior  to 
Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Virgil ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether  I  have 
all  those  authors  at  my  fingers'  ends.  And  when  both  these  questions  havo 
been  answered  in  the  negative,  I  infer  that  it  is  better  (and  to  me  it  is 
certainly  pleasanter)  to  give  such  time  as  I  have  to  bestow  on  the  reading 
of  poetry  from  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Co. ;  and  so  of  other  things.  Is 
it  not  better  to  try  and  adorn  one's  mind,  by  the  constant  study  and 
contemplation  of  the  great  models,  than  merely  to  know  of  one's  own 
knowledge  that  such  a  book  is  not  worth  reading  P  Some  new  books  it  is 
necessary  to  read — part  for  the  information  they  contain,  and  others  in 
order  to  acquaint  oneself  with  the  state  of  literature  in  tlie  a^^mVoasSssL 
one  lives ;  but  I  would  rather  read  too  few  tlxan.  too  Tason.^'. — Lovd  lywdXe^- 


;;d  wi'll  JUS  liiiiisvlt';" 


liritbmcti 

22.  20;j,7(Il  ll)s.  o^ipld  w(.T.j  c. 
valm;  at  £4G  1  Is.  Gd.  por  lb.  'f 

2'A.  In  1801  llio  i>oinilati«.>ii  nl'  ] 
Chiuvh  of  Ell  Inland  jiroviiUd  .-itti 
of  this  iiumbfT,  and  othi;r  den 
wcT»!  iirovided  for  r 

21.  In  ISOl  thu  i)opul:itii»n  o 
yturs  it  incix-asud  02  i>«r  cent.     A 


2o.  FiiOM  2  Sam.  v.  1,  it  is  rlo.'i 

2«;.  Abiathar  was  tin.-  last  hiifli 

dopoM.'d  by  Sdomon  (1  Kin^s  ii.  : 

27.  Solomon  luul  40.000  stsil]; 
wciv  "broupht  out  of  Kjij^it  (cl 
for  the  nf'ifrhbmirinj^  kinjrs  ((?haj). 

28.  The  first  foiTj-b jat  nirntit. 


SiS 


'  N  tliese  days  of  express  trains  and  rapid  locomo- 
tion, the  traveller  may  pass  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  visiting  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  on  his  route,  and  not  meet  with 
any  signs  or  traces  of  gipsy  life.  Yet  you  can- 
not go  fsir  in  quiet  country  places  without  meet- 
ing with  some  specimens  of  this  peculiar  people, 
differing  widely  as  they  do  in  their  appearance 
and  modes  of  life  from  the  rustic  population 
among  whom  they  dwell  and  have  dwelt  for  cen- 
turies, without  losing  their  peculiarities,  or  he- 
coming  absorbed  into  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

In  spring,  when  the  woods  are  green  and  the 
hedge-rows  white  vdih  the  blossoming  hawthorn, 
in  some  secluded  turning  of  a  country  lane  you 
come  across  their  black  tents,  or  queer-shaped  carts;  or,  look- 
ing over  the  wide  expanse  of  open  heath,  you  may  perceive 
the  blue  smoke  curling  upward  at  evening  from  the  fires 
of  their  encampment. 

You  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dark  eyes,  the 
brown  complexion,  the  well-set  lissom  form  of  the  men,  or 
question,  I  think,  the  beauty  of  feature,  the  dark  raven  hair, 
and  piercing  blackness  of  the  eyes  of  the  younger  women. 
This  beauty,  however,  seems  to  be  in  their  case  more  than 
usually  transient,  for  the  older  women  have  an  almost  repul- 
sive appearance,  while  an  air  of  remarkable  shrewdness  and 
suspicion  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  expression  of  their  coim- 
tenances.  They  are  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization — are 
the  only  remaining  specimens  among  us  of  the  nomAdi^  ^x 
wandering  life.  Thej  possess  a  language  ot  \ke\x  o^tl^  vc^^ 
differ  widely  ia  a  thousand  ways  from  tliose  bS>o\l\.  Vlkiftxa.* 


aiwaj's  spcaK:  ol  tnomseivej 
tlioujxht  til  em  to  l»e  a  remni 
Lut  Mr.  Borrow,  tlie  authoi 
knows  their  lan^agc,  has  '. 
been  regarded  by  them  as  a 
has  elements  of  Sanscrit  lar 
Now  Sanscrit,  though  the  ai 
the  sacred  hmguago  there, 
This  seems  to  point  to  an  1 
historian  of  the  human  races 
tho  Hindoo  race.  This,  th( 
of  a  somewhat  puzzling  pi 
migrated,  or  how  they  have 
tions  of  conjecture  rather  tha 
for  knowing  that  they  have  < 
three  centuries,  and  that  du: 
ractoristics  have  remained  to 
They  are  everywhere  rega: 
vdUi  suspicion.  The  men  em; 
employment,  as  travelling  t 
bowls  and  common  earthen' 
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YoiicafaiTe  and  the  norfclieni  coimtiefl ;  and  tSie  SndiihB,  who 
ooGtipy  tiie  eastern  diBtriot.  ^ 

The  readers  of  this  ^mper  will,  dbubiless,  desnre*  to  know 
Bomething  about  the  religious  condition  of  these  strangers. 
Thej  may  be  said  to  possess  no  belief,  many^  of  them  hare  no  ' 
ide*  of  a  fiitore  state  of  e^sistenee ;  they  appear  to  have  a 
certain  code  of  morality  amon^  themselves,  but  Ihis  har^b^ 
seems  to  extend  to  their  bdliavionr  outside  their  own  cirde : 
bom  and  brought  up  to  a  wandering  Iifb,  tii'ey  have  no 
opportunities  for  education,  and  their  isolation  is,  in  these 
matters,  as  great  as  &ough  they  lived  in  a  land  where  Hie 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  unknown.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  they  have  been  altogether  fbrgotten 
as  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence;  and  in  our  next 
Number  we  pn^ose  to  give  some  account  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  for  their  reclamation  and  conversion. 


C^  (gnat  Urn  of  t|e  ||asi 

CDLUMBUa. 

TkB  disoovexy  of  America  was  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest^ 
events  that  ever  oecurred  in  the  histoxy  of  the  world,  and  ^b» 
course  by  which  its  discoverer  accomplished  his  great  worit 
marlra  him.  out  as  one  who  well,  deserves  m  distinguishecl 
place  among  the  GretU  Mm  of  ih9  Fatt, 

Be^>ecting  the  early  life  of  Cc^umbus,  we  know  little  more 
thaa  that  he  was  a  Genoese  of  honourable  fisunily  and  good 
education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea,  and  during- 
the  following  thirty  years  he  made  iramerous  voyages  in  the 
MediterraneazL  and  the  North  Atlantic;  tinting  Madeira^ 
Ghiinea,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  and  legend.  While  thufr 
engaged,  he  was  very  observant,  and  oei«Miiy  twMsoa^  ^^^ 
whatt/wer  mbanatum  he  cooM  obtaiiL  fieoiXL  q^«e  ^is^^ws^ssiasN^ 


somo  country  existed  in  thos 
lied  from  the  fact  that  portio 
of  onormous  size  wore  freqi 
westerly  winds,  and  on  one  « 
men  had  been  washed  ashore 
ever,  neither  the  vegetable  i 
European  origin,  Columbus  i 
confirmations  of  his  idea,  tha 
peans  lay  across  tho  Atlantic, 
boundaries  of  India.     Strong 
his  conclusions,  he  laid  his  scL 
and  offered  to  sail  under  thei 
in  Columbus  and  his  scheme 
public  to  reject  the  offer.     P 
head  of  European  nations  foi 
gation,  and  there  Columbus  \i 
and  skilful  mariner.     To  Por 
services.     The  examination  of 
judgment  respecting  it  was  1 
time  the  king  and  his  officii 

out    ft   Vftnaol     1^■w^A^'-    4.1*^ ^- 
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support  himself  by  making  and  selling  maps,  and  he  might 
sometimes  be  seen  as  a  beggar  leading  his  little  son  Diego  by 
the  hand.  Stopping  one  day  to  beg  bread  and  water  for  his 
child,  at  the  Fianoisoan  convent  of  La  Babida,  the  superior, 
Juan  Perez,  a  learned  and  generous  man,  entered  into  con- 
Tersation  with  him,  and  soon  became  so  satisfied  with  the 
solidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his 
opinion,  that  he  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella  himself,  entreat- 
ing  her  to  reconsider  the  matter.  The  queen  listened  favour- 
ably to  this  advice,  and  sent  Columbus  a  smaU  sum  of  money 
to  enable  him  to  appear  at  court,  that  he  might  personally 
support  his  project.  Ferdinand  was  of  a  wary  asd  suspicious 
temper,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  vexatious  delays  that 
the  stipulations  were  signed. 

Columbus  was  grave  and  circumspect  in  his  words  and 
actions,  and  very  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  He 
believed  that  he  was  acting  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Saviour,  and  that  by  this  voyage  the  Catholic  faith  would  be 
greatly  extended.  On  Thursday,  2nd  August,  1492,  Colum- 
bus and  his  crew,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
including  sailors,  adventurers,  and  interpreters,  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  monastery  of  Eabida,  where,  after  confessing 
their  sins  and  receiving  absolution,  they  partook  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

A  little  before  simrise  on  the  following  morning,  Columbus 
and  his  company  set  sail  in  three  vessels,  which,  including  the 
twelve  months'  provisions  they  were  taking  with  them,  had  only 
cost  £4,000.  The  port  of  Palos  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
the  voyage.  Columbus  soon  foimd  that  his  vessels  were  un- 
seaworthy,  and  he  therefore  put  in  at  the  Canary  Isles,  where 
lie  spent  three  weeks  in  refitting  his  crazy  ships. 
*  Some  of  the  sailors  had  previously  visited  the  Canaries,  and 
00  had  managed  to  keep  up  their  courage  tolerably  well,  but 
when,  on  the  7th  September,  they  lost  sight  oi\KadL^^«^  ^«^ 
sEd  beat  their  hreaeta  in  despair.     Ck>lumb\»  fwwo.  wsojpaseR^ 


bAAi.U»ill^      V^UXUUiUUS     lUlU      U. 

have  executed  their  threat, 
on  boaixl  euuld  have  directi 
state  of  things  led  Columbu: 
ohedience  three  days  long€ 
the  enterprise  if  success  did  i 
indeed,  that  ho  was  not  haz 
promise,  for  many  indicatioi] 
and  on  the  11th  October  so 
public  prayer  for  success,  ai 
intently  gazing  towards  the 
observed  a  distant  light  mov 
after  the  joyful  shout  was  n 
expressed  their  thanks  to 
Deum,  and  tlien  threw  thei 
commander,  to  entreat  his 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arof 
discovered  a  beautiful  island 
Dressod  in  rich  apparel,  an 
sooner  set  his  foot  on  the 
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gold  as  omamentts,  and  mmm  of  them  accompanied  Columlms 
in  his  search  Hyr  the  mines ;  but  their  ^orts  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  nnsuccessftd.  Coltmilhxs  ftlt,  howerer,  that  Tery  much 
had  been  done,  and  he  determined,  therefbre,  to  carrjto  Spain 
the  news  of  his  success. 

On  P5th  March^  1493,  he  re-en<»red  the  port  of  Palbs,  alter 
an  absence  Cfi  seven  ibonths  and  eleren  days.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ordered  that  his  entrance  mto  Barcelona,  where  Hke 
conri  was  then  held,  should  be  condiroted  with  the  greatest 
pomp.  A  procession  was  ^rmed,  in  which  the  native  Indiana 
who  had  accompanied  ColtimbuSj  decorated  with  fBathers  and 
dressed  in  uncouth  finery,  walked  first ;  birds  of  rich  plumi^y 
preriously  unknown  in  Btirope,  aromatie  spices,  golden  orna- 
ments, and  many  natural  curiosities,  came  next ;  then  fbllowed 
specimens  of  produce  likely  to  become  aaptiele^  of  commeree,. 
and  last  of  aQ  came  the  extraordinary  mcui  hunself.  Tho 
king  and  queen  received  knn  in  state ;"  ae  he  appn>afihed  they 
rose,  and  when  he  kndft  to  kis9  their  hands  they  raised  hmt 
wp,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  mndisr  a  canopy  of  doth  of  gold. 
After  listening  to  his  wonderM  statmnents,  and  seeing  the 
proofti  of  his  success,  they  knelt  dawn  and  returned'  thanks  to 
Heaven.  For  a  time  he  was  in  constant  attendance,  astonish- 
ing both  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  with  his  wonderfiiil  storres,  or 
laying  before  them  his  plans  for  Uie  ftcture. 

Iff  preparing  for  a  second  voyage;  GolumBusF  found  no 
drfliculty  in  collectihg  1,500  persons,  many  of  whow  were 
nobles,  scholars,  and  ecclesiaBtfcs.  These  set  sail  m  seventeen 
vessels,  on  25th  September,  1498.  Thirty-eight  of  the  firstcrew 
had  consented  to  remain  while  Gbiumbus  visited  Spain,  but 
on  his  return  he  found  that  everyone  had  been  slain  and  their 
fbrt  dtestroyed.  Every  person  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  raase 
a  city  suf&ciently  strong  to  secure  them  from  sudden  attaoks. 
This  was  a  rough  beginning  for  most  of  the  new  comers-,  and 
very  soon  an  impatient  and  mutinous  spirit  developed  itself. 
Some  of  the  discontented  nobles  returned  to  Spain  with 
the   most  unfavourable  account  both,  oi  Cjo\\miy>\i&  wA\^ 


Uiis  voyiige  Columljiis  disco 
nothing   but   tlio   Garden 
and  fertility.     On  again  re: 
everything  in  confusion  aiK 
the  colonists.     This  he  succ 
adventurers  again  found  tl 
credited    by  Ferdinand   ai 
commissioner,  was  sent  ou 
exorcise  of  whicli  ho  foade<] 
Bartholomew  and  Diego,  wi 
llis  royal  patrons  were  so 
that  tlicy  disavowed  all  coe 
honour  was  not  sufficiently 
the  injured  admiral  to  his 
Columbus  feel  the  ingratitu 
his  chamber,  the  fetters  wit] 
ordered  that  they  should  bo 
he  remained  a  neglected  su: 
small  vessels  and  150  men  i 
he  again  set  out,  and  after  a 
he  returned  to  find  hi«  -nnfrv^ 
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OHAPTEB    IX. 

It  is  again  evening,  and  we  find  Luoy  sitting  alone  in  the 
nnrsery,  with  a  baby  of  six  months  old  on  her  lap.  The  nurse 
has  just  taken  the  eldest  boy  to  bed.  She  is  much  changed. 
Nearly  five  years  have  elapsed  since  she  left  her  sister's  homo 
a  bride.     Her  husband  had  said  to  her  in  the  morning, — 

"  Lucy,  dear,  Hutchins  is  going  to  drive  to  Croydon  to-day 
in  his  gig ;  he  has  offered  to  give  me  a  lift ;  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  me  to  call  on  Miss  Holland  and  the  other 
schools  to  ascertain  what  number  of  pupils  I  am  likely  to  have 
next  quarter.  A  good  blow  of  fresh  air  in  the  country  wiU 
brighten  me  up  a  bit ; — ^yes,  and  it  would  do  you  good,  too," 
he  added,  noticing  her  pale  face.  ''I  declare  I  feel  half 
inclined  to  hire  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  and  drive  you  and  the 
children  down,  instead  of  going  with  Hutchins." 

" No,  dearest,  no,"  replied  Lucy,  "it  woidd  cost  too  much, 
we  cannot  afford  it;  besides,  I  scarcely  feel  fit  for  such  a 
journey.  You  go  with  Hutchins,  it  will  do  you  good,  and 
cost  nothing ;  but  don't  let  him  stop  and  drink  on  the  road,  as 
he  often  does ;  you  know  what  a  splendid  spirited  horse  he 
drives." 

"All  right,  darling,  don't  you  be  nervous  about  me; 
Hutchins  is  a  capital  whip,  I  can  trust  him.  Gk>od-bye." 
And  so  he  went. 

Lucy  might  well  shrink  from  incurring  further  expense 
now.  Notwithstanding  their  continued  success,  in  spite  of 
her  determination  to  give  lessons  even  when  she  required 
absolute  rest,  the  debts  seemed  to  increase,  and  a  want  of 
ready  money  was  a  continued  annoyance.  The  simimer 
months  are  the  long  vacation  to  teackom  oi  ^BivsaxL*^^  ««^  ^^c^^ 


uomestic  arrangemonts.      ^ 
know  nothing  of  economj ; 
parlour,  were  not  likely  to  cc 
Tlie  first  to  tako  alarm  was 
iBceived 'Oonstant  mesaagcs 
liillB ;  and  while  she  Btill  dii 
ahe  tried  to  introduce  oeonc 
bar  limited  power  would  go 
knew  the  command,  ''not  to 
pnuBeworthy  eamcstnees  sh 
kitehen  or  tmnecessary  luxu 
Tentured  to  speak  candidly  t( 
dered   and  alarmed,   made 
ohange, — to  lo(^  into  tho  mi 
draw  out  of  the  bank  onoug 
the  world,  bo  that  they  migh 
mined  to  aak  some  of  her  £r 
be  less  than  their  own,  how  tl 
these  domestic  affairs  no  lor 
which  now  oooupied  her  m: 
backward*  and  forrowi^*  «^ 
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I  said  he  was  out  he  asked  for  you.  He  says  it's  something 
▼ery  imx)orta&t." 

Placing  the  infjEmt  in  the  cradle^  Lucy  descended  the  stairs 
.and  entered  the  room.  A  young  man  adranoed,  and  offered 
her  a  roughly  folded  and  rather  diriy-looking  note.  It  was 
directed  to  her  husband,  hut  not  sealed*  'She  took  it  with 
hesitation. 

"  Mr,  Wilton  is  not  at  home,'*  she  said,  still  holding  the 
letter  unopened ;  "I  will  give  it  to  him  directly  he  comes  in." 

^*  It  win  be  just  the  same  if  you  read  it,  ma'am;  master 
said  I  was  to  be  sure  and  get  an  answer  from  either  you  or 
Mr.  Waton." 

"Be  seated,"  she  said,  advancing  to  the  window  and 
opening  the  note. 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  watched  her  countenance  as 
ahe  stood  in  the  fiEiding  twilight  re£uHng.  At  first  a  deep 
flush  arose,  and  then  faded  to  such  a  deadily  paleness  that  he 
started  t^,  thinking  she  was  going  to  fiednt.  But  she  merely 
turned  to  look  for  a  chair,  whidi  he  hastily  placed  for  her. 
She  iiien  sat  down,  and  again  read  the  letter  through.  It  ran 
Hiub: — 

<*Ai«Mtaeth,i6--. 

-•«  Sir,— Unless  the  bill  for  £175,  whiclh  OMBse  -dtie  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  and  was  dishonourod,  is  paid  l^to-marvow 
twelve  o'dock,  tine  law  i^iaU  take  its  couxee ;  I  wiU  not  be 
iciflfld  vrbh  any  longer. 

"Tdnra,  &c., 

"fi-Lxoirs." 

**  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  grasped  out.    *'T  do  not  under- 
atand.     Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  letter  ?  " 
^*  Yes,  ma'am." 

**  And  does  my  husband  owe  your  master  £175  ?*" 
•**TeB,  ma'am,  besides  law  expenses." 
•*Butwhat  is  it  for?  where  is  the  account?" 
"  It  is  borrowed  money,"  he  replied. 


*w  «cto  ail  rignt  now;  sh 
home,  and  tlien  to-moiro'' 
money  paid.     In  tliis  coiiii( 

"  Pleaso  to  tell  your  nif 
about  tluB  money.  Mr.  W 
morrow  morning  and  draw 
you  are  hero  by  twelve  o'cL 

"  Oh,  very  well,  ma'am,' 
done  H  will  be  all  right.     I 

He  took  up  his  hat,  anc 
he  passed  out  at  the  door,  2 
to  the  Jew  to  deliver  his  mo 
it  rather  strange  that  a  mai 
allow  a  bill  to  be  dishonoure 
a  writ  and  the  consequent  k 
have  to  go  to-morrow,"  ho  s 
that  poor  pale  lady  knows  n( 

After  he  had  left  Lucy  ses 
and  again  and  again  tumc 
circumstances  connected  witl 
after  quarter  chimed  from  tl 
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■"Oh  yes,  Pm  sure  you  can,  ma'am;  look  here;  now  do 
try,"  and  she  uncovered  a  dish  containing  some  little  delicacy 
which  she  had  cooked  for  her  mistress,  and  then  observing 
her  paleness,  she  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  persuaded 
her  to  drink  it.  The  wine  refreshed  her,  and  after  a  while 
she  was  able  to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  supper  so  kindly 
prepared  for  her.  Having  so  far  succeeded  the  young  woman 
left  the  room,  perceiving  that  her  mistress  wished  to  be  alone. 
The  time  passed  on,  and  as  the  musical  chimes  rung  out  three 
quarters  past  nine,  Lucy's  anxiety  at  her  husband's  continued 
absence  became  so  great  that  she  rose  to  ring  the  bell, 
intending  to  send  round  to  Mrs.  Hutchins  and  inquire  if  Mr. 
Hutchins  had  returned.  At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of 
a  carriage  stopping  at  the  house  caused  her  to  pause.  The 
bdll  was  hastily  rung,  and  as  the  door  opened  Lucy  heard 
strange  voices,  then  the  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  pavement  and 
along  the  passage,  as  if  something  heavy  were  being  carried 
in.  She  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone.  The  nurse's  voice 
aroused  her — '*  Oh  no,  no,  not  there — ^my  mistress!  "^as  the 
feet  paused  outside  the  parlour  door.  She  started  forwards 
and  opened  it,  exclaiming,  "  Tes,  yes,  in  here ! "  She  seemed 
instinctively  to  know  what  sight  awaited  her,  and  she  stood 
on  one  side  with  unnatural  calmness  as  three  or  four  men 
entered,  and  carried  what  appeared  the  lifeless  form  of  her 
husband  across  the  room,  and  laid  it  on  the  sofa.  A  gentle- 
man followed,  who  looked  at  her  with  pitying  eyes.  She  saw 
he  was  a  doctor. 

'^  Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked,  in  smothered  tones. 

"No,  my  dear  lady,  no;  he  will  revive  presently  and 
recognise  you,  I  have  no  doubt ;  he  was  sensible  before  we 
left  my  house,  and  wished  to  be  brought  home." 

They  approached  the  sofk.  Lucy  stood  looking  at  the 
ghastly  face,  the  pallid  lips,  the  dark-matted  locks  over  which 
blood-stained  bandages  were  bound,  in  speechless  terror. 
Presently  the  eyelids  quivered,  and  were  feebly  raised  for  a 
moment^  but  long  enough  to  recogni&e  \!icL<d  ^bAl  ifij^V^OKvs^ 


v^vyxAbttiiiii 


tho  door,  and  asked,  in  a  hi 
"  How  did  it  happen,  pir 
Lucy's  sense  of  hearing, 

the  nerresy  eould  distinguisl 
"  Thrown  out — spirited  h 
She  understood  it  all  the: 

tea-spoon.     Lucy,  as  if  in  ; 

under  her  husband's  head 

eagerly  the  reviving  cordiaL 

faint  tones, — 

"  I  must  speak,  doctor." 
"  Tery  well,  gently  then,  > 
He  looked  at  his  wife.     ' 

listen.     "  The  bonk— that  m 
"T  know  an  about  it,"  i 

thinking  he  referred  to  the  ( 

evening ;  "  don't  be  uneasy. 
He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  rel 

powers  were  scarcely  clear  € 

how  Lucy  knew  all  about  i 
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"Say no  more,  that  will  do— poor  Lucy!"  and  the  eyes 
closed  again. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  sidd,  '^Bead  to  me,  Lucy — ^the 
Bible." 

The  Bible!  Where  should  she  find  one?  When  and 
where  had  she  last  seen  that  book  of  books  ?  With  a  bewil- 
dered look  she  turned  to  a  nde-table,  lifted  book  after  book, 
but  it  was  not  there.  A  closed  book-case  stood  in  the  room : 
where  were  the  keys?  In  Tain  she  searched  her  pocket,  and 
gave  an  agonized  glance  round  for  the  key-basket.  I&e  was 
about  to  rush  from  the  room,  when  Mary  entered,  and  placed 
a  Bible  in  her  hand.  She  came  back  to  the  sofa,  and,  seating 
herself^  opened  the  book,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  nervously. 
What  should  she  read  ? — where  find  words  suited  to  her  dying 
husband  ? 

''Bead  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  ma'am,"  whispered  l3ie 
nurse ;  and  then  seeing  poor  Lucy's  evident  inability  to  find 
it,  she  gently  took  the  book  from  her,  and  opening  at  the 
place,  laid  it  on  her  lap.  Lucy,  with  a  faltering  voice,  began 
to  read.  **  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  he  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters." 

Oharles  opened  his  eyes  and  Hstened  until  she  came  to 
the  4th  verse:  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art 
with  me." 

"  Stop,  Lucy,  that  is  the  Christian'B  hope,  not  mine." 

Lucy  stopped,  appalled.  What  oould  she  say  to  him? 
Clearly  on  her  memory  came  back  Christianas  progress  from 
the  wicket-gate  to  the  dark  river.  H«r  husband  had  reached 
the  dark  river,  but  he  had  no  roll  of  comfort  in  his  bosom  to 
carry  him  over  in  peace — ^no  strong  ones  to  reoeive  him  oa  the 
other  side.     His  voice  again  roused  her,— 

''Lucy,  read  to  me  about  the  thief  on  the  arose;  and  is 
these  not  a  diapter  about  the  eleventh  hour  ?    1  x^Qj^^^^'^Vi^istL 
I  was  a  €bM  at  my  grandmothex'a  kn^J^ 


curates — one  who,  in  tlioso  dt 
feared  not,  in  the  very  face  c 
of  Methodist,  fanatic,  or  ent 
purity  and  truth.  This  houi 
and  therefore,  hastily  seizing 
at  once  to  the  dying  couch  of 
entered  the  room,  her  soft,  qi 
the  prayer  of  the  dying  thief, 
comest  into  thy  kingdom."  ' 
and  took  up  the  subject." 

"  My  friend,  can  you  tak( 

yourself  in  answer  to  that  prti 

'*  May  I  do  so  ?  "  said  the  c 

mother  taught  me  to  read 

eleventh  hour,  but  I  have  e 

Can  there  be  hope  for  mo  ?  " 

"  Do  you  rest  your  hope  on 

"  Yes,  oh  yes :  can  I  be  for 

"My    friend,  it  is  the  8« 

says,  'Whosoever  cometh  ui 
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Lucy,  too,  had  knelt,  and  with  tearless  eyes  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands.     She  felt  herself  lifted  by  the  nurse. 

**  No,  no,  nurse,  I  cannot  go  yet ;  I  cannot  leave  him." 

**My  dear  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  can  do  your  hus- 
band no  good  now." 

She  cast  a  look  of  terror  towards  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  allowed  herself  to  be  led  from  the  room,  still  rigid  and 
tearless.     The  doctor  followed. 

'*  Get  her  to  bed,  nurse,  as  soon  as  you  can ;  I  will  send 
you  a  draught  for  her ;  but  if  she  wishes  to  see  her  husband 
by-and-by  let  her  do  so ;  excite  her  to  tears,  if  possible." 

Lucy  ascended  the  stairs  mechanically,  entered  the  nursery, 
and  throw  herself  on  the  chair  in  which  she  had  sat  nursing 
her  baby  only  a  few  hours  before.  He  was  still  in  his  cradle, 
and  the  noise  of  her  entrance  woke  him.  Nurse  lifted  him  in 
her  arms,  and  placed  him  in  his  mother's  lap.  Boused  thus 
suddenly  from  his  sleep,  and  finding  himself  not  noticed  by 
her,  he  put  up  his  lip  in  that  way  so  touching  in  an  infant  and 
burst  into  a  piteous  cry,  that  went  at  once  to  the  mother's 
heart.  She  snatched  him  to  her  bosom,  the  tears  gushed  forth, 
accompanied  by  hysterical  sobs,  which  alarmed  the  child  and 
made  him  scream  with  terror.  Nurse  took  him  from  her,  and 
attempted  to  soothe  him,  but  she  allowed  the  mother  to  weep 
on  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     At  last  she  said, — 

"  Dear  mistress,  do  try  to  compose  yourself,  for  baby's  sake ; 
he  won't  be  pacified  now  imtil  you  take  him." 

Struggling  to  regain  composure,  Lucy  dried  her  eyes,  and 
held  out  her  arms  for  her  child. 

<<Poor  fatherless  babe!"  she  exclaimed  as  she  took  it, 
**  your  mother  must  nerve  herself  now  for  your  sake  and  your 
brother's." 


HomroBS.— By  the  reproaches  which  our  enemies  oaat  npon  ub,  we  see 
the  worst  side  of  ounelves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several  Uemishes  and 
defects  in  our  lives  and  conversations,  which,  we  dkO^<iiiK:X  \an^  ^^owisc^^^ 
with^o^  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitoxt. — PlutorcX. 


the  voice  of  calumny,  and 
enduring  basis. 

A  concert,  and  notliing  lo 
satifify  our  aspirations.  0 
unanimous,  and  set  to  work  v 
of  a  few  days,  our  plans  wci 
the  pioces  to  bo  performed  1 
widely  amongst  the  oongregi 

It  was  a  time  of  intense  ex 
held  weekly  meetings  at  his  c 
professors  of  that  delightful  i 
to  practise  for  the  forthcomin 
example  of  his  brother  insti 
regularly  for  practice  at  each 
left  unturned  that  could  in  a 
of  the  undertaking.  At  last, ' 
was  a  hot  summer's  evening ; 
confident,  the  result  of  tlie  se\ 
Each  piece  was  carefully  rel 
one  unfortunate  bit  that  con 
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as  I  have  already  stated,  was  a  tolerable  though  somewhat 
nervous  performer.  On  this  identical  eyening  some  engage- 
ment had  kept  him  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  meeting.  He 
had  hurried  to  the  dass,  where  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  unfitted  to  oope  with  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  enoounter.  In  ecEecaiing  the  passage  to 
which  we  hare  alluded,  his  finger  stuck  to  the  string,  then  slid 
slowly  down  it,  producing  a  combination  of  sounds  rarely  heard 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the. Zoological  €kurdens.  The  class 
was  conyulsed  with  lau^ter,  and  the  poor,  perspiring  per- 
former hung  down  his  head  in  utter  despair*  Hhe  flutists 
were  in  raptures  at  this  sudden  humbling  of  their  aich- 
adversaiy.  ^<  What  will  become  of  me,  Thomson,"  said  my 
creet-iallen  friend,  as  we  walked  home  together  after  the 
rehearsal,  '*  should  I  execute  such  a  morement  on  the  evening 
of  the  concert?"  I  com&rted  the  poor  fellow  with  the 
assurance  that  all  would  go  well,  and  recommended  him  to 
practice  this  identical  passage  unceasingly  during  the  interval. 
The  evening  announced  £or  the  concert  at  last  arrived,  and 
with  it  came  some  four  or  five  hundred  relatives,  friends,  and 
supporters,  to  witness  our  triumph,  or  to  be  spectators  of  an 
ignominious  failure.  An  intense  flutter  of  excitement  per-^^ 
Taded  the  whole  class,  even  the  stoutest  hearts  were  a  little 
fidgety.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  tea  £>r  our 
guests,  in  the  hope  that,  by  administering  befOTohand  to  their 
bodily  comfort,  we  might  disarm  or  propitiate  our  critics.  Our 
worthy  minister,  who  on  iliis  occasion  had  kindly  consented  to 
preside,  contributed  much  by  his  genial  presence  and  cheering 
words  to  restore  the  courage  and  confidence  we  so  much 
needed.  Still  a  stranger  walking  in,  and  gkaunng  at  the 
groups  surrounding  the  tea-tables,  could  have  readily  picked 
out  those  who  were  destined  to  take  part  in  the  evening's  pro- 
oeedings.  There  was  a  gravity  of  dnneanour,  and  an  unmis- 
takable severity  of  expression,  that  betokened  the  axduoua 
nature  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Nor  could  our  leader^ 
although  endeavouring  to  look  eheerfal,  ansi  V»  wgp^ftax  ^isf&i^  ^ 


vuisively  clutched  my  arui,  j 
me  to  grant  him  ono  rec|' 
added,  "tliat  I  may  ever  as 
tone  in  which  it  was  pre: 
approached  his  lips  to  my  ei 
mystic  words,  "  Leave  the  b 
expression  of  my  face  that 
grasx)ing  my  hand,  wrung  i 
the  front  of  the  choir. 

The  general  effect  of  th< 
preparatory  to  the  commence 
and  imposing.  The  ladies,  ^ 
ground  to  the  picture,  were  r 
and  the  gentlemen,  who  cc 
remarkable  for  the  dazzling  b 

Where  did  all  these  gari 
spontaneously — of  the  most  vc 
ranging  in  colour  from  dusky 
yet  attained  by  the  laundres 
know  that  not  a  fiftieth  part 
on  this  occasion  wArA  tiio#1*>  « 
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"  A  truce  to  your  plulosophy,  *  says  the  reader ;  "let  us 
hear  about  the  concert."  Have  patience,  we  are  coming 
directly  to  that  point*  See,  the  leader  has  taken  his  place,  and 
the  babel  of  sounds  produced  by  the  tuning  of  the  instruments 
has  ceased.  He  administers  two  smart  taps  to  the  side  of  his 
desk  to  concentrate  attention.  All  eyes  are  upon  him.  One, 
two,  three,  are  described  in  the  air  by  the  conductor's  baton. 
The  fourth  beat  sees  us  fairly  off,  voices  and  instruments 
blending  harmoniously  together,  and  both  being  kept  well  in 
hand.  As  we  progress,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  piece 
are  forcibly  brought  out,  the  severely  critical  expression  of  the 
audience  relaxes  and  softens  down  into  one  of  pleasurable  sur- 
prise. We  mark  the  advantage,  and  our  courage  propor- 
tionately increases,  and  receives  a  further  accession  from  the 
round  of  applause  which  greets  us  at  its  conclusion. 

The  next  piece  on  the  programme  is  Horsley's  celebrated 
glee,  ''  See  the  Che^ot  at  Hand ;"  a  composition  that  will  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  dass.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  a  few  croakers,  who  had  predicted  a  failure, 
the  spirit  with  which  this  glee  was  sung  took  the  audience  by 
surprise,  and  obtained  for  it  a  deserved  encore.  Both  singers 
and  instrumentalists  are  evidently  warming  with  their  work, 
and  are  fast  approaching  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
carries  everything  before  it.  The  succeeding  composition  con- 
tains a  slow  movement  for  two  violins,  trying  in  the  extreme 
to  a  nervous  performer.  Imagine  upwards  of  400  pairs  of  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  you,  and  the  same  number  of  ears  strain- 
ing their  tympanimis  to  detect  the  slightest  defect  or  flaw  in 
your  execution,  and  you,  be  it  observed,  an  amateur  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  a  public  demonstration  of  your  talent ;  the  said 
critics,  too,  nimibering  amongst  them  many  of  your  own  per- 
sonal friends  and  acquaintances,  who,  by-the-bye,  are  often  the 
most  severe  of  that  waspish  tribe.  Let  the  reader  fiilly  realize 
the  position  of  the  two  hapless  performers,  and  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  that  lie  in  their  path. 

Thoughts  something  like  these  we  Tiove  'w«wAfiA.^«5^'^«»^ 


tilt  at  tliem. 

**  IIusli  I "   Bays  the  lea 
and  the  slow,  soft  movem^ 
It  has  reached  the  sccon 
evident  that  something  is 
and  the  audience  more  si 
glimpse  of  my  poor  friei 
puckered  up  into  a  himdrec 
all  will  be  lost.     Happily, 
Tiolin,  who  had  imcon  scion 
covers  his  error,  and  adr< 
Harmony  being  thus  restc 
themselves  out  of  my  frien 
to  a  happy  termination. 
temjM  has  not  distiurbed  th 
violin.     Difficulties  are  ah 
the  eraniy  parage,  is  loomic 
desperation  about  my  f  ideni 
fiddle  between  his  chin  ai 
intensity  of  purpose  to  con( 
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He  me*  the  passage  boldlj,  executed  ft  splendidlj,  and  con- 
cluded amidBt  a  storm  of  applause.  From  tifiat  moment  lie 
was  a  changed  man  ;  l£ie  oreriumging  cloud  tifiat  had  hiUterta 
esTeloped  him  in  its  sombre  shadow  suddenly  rolled  away,  and 
tiie  sunshine  breaking  forth  iQumined  eyery  line  of  his  intelH- 
gent  phiz.  The  greatest  difficulty  had  been  met  and  vanquished ; 
aXL  others  were  dwarfed  by  comparison.  "HbiI!  SmiKug 
Mora;"  "  The  Lark  at  Heaven's  Gate  Sings;"  "  Kgh  no  more, 
Ladies ;"  "  Forgive,  blest  Shade;"  and  other  pieces  which  we 
need  not  emimerate,  as  they  form  the  staple  of  all  amateur 
concerts,  fbHtowed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  were 
eothusiasticany  received  by  the  audience.  The  courage  of 
singers  and  instrumentalists  rose  with  each  new  success^ 
"Fired  with  tiie  greatness  of  the  occasion,  the  first  viofinist 
]Kmr»  hie  whole  soul  into  his  fiddle,  whidi  thenceforth  becomes 
sa  intelfigent  bemg.  Even  the  flutist,  imder  the  inspiration 
<tf  the  moment,  contrives  to  infuse  some  energy  into  the  mild 
spuffling  tones  of  his  instrument.  The  sturdy  horn  waxes 
fast  and  furious  r  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  the  violoncellos 
and  double  bass  lay  aside  their  animosities,  and  discourse 
gravely  and  intelligently  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  singers, 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  prevailing  spirit,  move  like 
one  body  animated  by  one  soul,  and  perform  vocal  prodigies 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  themselves  or 
their  friends.  The  audience  partake  of  the  excitement,  which 
reaches  its  culminating  point  when  the  first  bar  of  the  National 
Anthem,  our  closing  piece,  strikee  on  the  ear.  Aa  ova  man  aQ 
start  to  their  feet,  and  join  in  the  singing  with  a  heartiness  of 
feeling  that  would  have  given  her  Majesty  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction had  she  been^  present  to  witness  it.  Distmotioa  between 
audience  and  orehestra  is  lost  in  this  general  buast.  odB  lojalfy^ 
and  deafening  applause  greets  us  at  its  oondusion.  Our  Mends 
and  supporters  can  restrain  their  feelings  no  longer;  they  rush 
in  amongst  us,  and  surround  us.  On  every  side  congratulatioxis 
pour  in  upo&  u%  aceeiBrpainied  by  smiKng  faces,  a^^iotraiq^ 
aods,  and  umfaraal  hendHshaking.    IssAxmoa^n^  ^^r^  ^isntar 


follow  suit,  and  cordially  r1 
almost  moved  to  tears  by  tli 
his  Arab  instincts,  and  lam 
duct  that  brought  him  int 
everybody. 

The  violoncello  and  dou 
befitted  their  age  and  gravit 
spirit  that  prevails.  And  t 
ment,  congratulations,  forgi 
sins,  ended  Our  First  Conce) 


^■*^^ 


Ble8si>'0  or  THE  SrANisH  Pea.'! 
incident  occuiTCtl  which  verj' 
praaantiy  of  Spain.  A  hirgo  pu 
jackets  nnd  saHhes,  were  retuniinj 
wero  singing  in  unison  a  Hvcly  i 
thoir  hearts.  Tlic  sun  was  now  i 
evening  were  hocinninir  to  win  ♦ 
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BiPE  with  the  liarvest-sheaves, — ^ready  to  be  gathered  and 
garnered.  Without  suffering,  without  care;  without  one 
care  for  this  world  or  one  anxiety  for  the  next ;  old — all  her 
children  grown  and  flown ;  her  day's  work  well  done,  and  the 
night  drawing  on.  "We  must  all  die,"  says  nurse;  "and 
your  mother  has  lived  her  full  time.  It  was  her  earnest 
desire  that  when  she  began  to  fail,  it  would  please  God  to 
spare  her  pain  and  take  her  quickly — and  you'll  see,  dearS| 
he  wiU.'' 

It  is  like  Sunday  the  week  round  in  her  room.  The 
window  is  wide  open,  and  in  our  neighbour's  garden  there  is 
sunny  weather  and  wealth  of  flowers.  Twice  a  day  the 
minster-bells  ring  out  loud  and  near,  loud  and  clear — ^it  is  all 
familiar,  all  like  twenty  years  ago,  except  that  my  mother, 
instead  of  flitting  busy  about  the  house,  sits  propped  in  her 
chair,  sometimes  smiling  and  sensible,  sometimes  wandering 
in  the  mazes  of  memory,  and  asking  those  strange  vague 
questions  about  forgotten  things  which  strike  on  the  heart 
like  a  blow. 

"Stoop  down,"  says  she  one  golden  afternoon;  "let  me 
stroke  the  dust  from  your  hair."  Ah  !  mother,  that  dust  is 
dust  of  time — gray  hairs  not  to  be  swept  off  by  gentle  touch 
of  any  hand  again !  She  looks  sorry,  and  asks  me  am  I 
really  myself ;  then  adds  that  she  knows  my  voice  though  I 
am  changed.  But  her  thoughts  have  gone  back  to  quite 
young  years ;  for  another  day,  when  I  have  put  on  a  gay 
gown,  and  a  bit  of  bright  ribbon  to  deceive  her  eye  away 
from  faded  face  and  hair,  she  bids  me  at  good  night,  not 
forget  to  say  my  prayers ;  and  when  for  old  sake's  sake  I 
kneel  and  say  them  by  her,  suddenly  with  clear  voice  and  my 
very  own  baby-accent  on  the  long  words,  she  repeats  from 
end  to  end  the  little  hymn  I  used  to  babble  at  her  knees  when 
I  was  a  child. 


Buu  Home  Idea  of  setting 
"Don't  fret,"  says  elio  wl 
eyes ;  ^^  I  am  not  afraid  to  L 
you  all  to  me  one  after  the 

But  oh,  thiB  mysterious  i 
I  have  never  seen  its  apprc 
tenderly  as  Mercy's  self,  un 
the  seal  of  punishment,  of 
resignation.     The  lips  mum 
soul  receives  its  warning  of 
is  it  not  most  meet?    T]i« 
iBentence,  but  the  body  cai] 
penalty. 

"Wliat  visions  arc  reveal 
What  voices  sound  in  their  < 
the  shores  eternal  ?  What  m 
Who  calls  when  my  mother  £ 
I  am  coming^^f  Are  those  t 
through  the  Valley  of  the 
company  by  what  wo  have 
lonely  way  ?    Will  thnf.  wov 
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mj  heart  now  as  it  never  did  while  we  kept  it.  I  ahoold  like 
to  stray  out  in  the  sun ;  I  should  like  to  draw  a  long  breath  in 
the  pure  September  air,  and  feel  my  natural  self  again — and 
^  would  bid  me  go  and  be  refreshed,  I  know ;  but  that  must 
not  be,  says  cold  custom,  till  she  is  laid  in  mould. 

Amd  so  we  make  the  last  journey  all  together  through  the 
streets  when  the  day  looks  so  garish  and  the  faces  are  all  so 
blank;  where  in  a  narrow  way,  a  wain  high  piled  with 
harvest-sheaves  draws  aside,  and  stands  to  the  wall,  that  the 
other  wain  with  its  one  shook  of  ripe  oom  gathered  ani 
garnered  for  God  may  pass  by  solemnly,  unstayed.  The  old 
burial-ground  in  the  suburbs  has  long  been  dosed,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  must  rest  apart  j^om  husband  and  child  in 
the  populous  green  cemetery,  overshadowed  with  trees  and 
brightened  with  autumnal  flashes  of  scarlet  and  purple  fLowers 
— a  pretty  place,  a  garden  of  graves.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  familiar,  murky  parish  fold,  side  by  side  with  those 
two  who  belonged  to  her,  but  as  that  desire  of  her  heart  can* 
not  be  granted,  we  lay  her  amongst  J&iends — close  by  my  dear 
old  lady  of  the  tower-cap  whose  elder,  household  daughter 
lies  even  now  sick  unto  death.  Then  sound  in  «ur  eaM  the 
gracious  words  of  hope  and  blessing,  and  we  are  left — all  our 
mother's  living  children  standing  by  her  .grave,  ''deep 
enough  for  every  one."  Then  drags  at  our  heart  the  linger- 
ing reluctance  to  go — and  the  goinff.  Can  the  world  ever  be 
quite  the  same  again  without  her  faithful  love  ? 

In  our  life  here  there  is  so  much  real  isolation,  and  in  our 
death  so  much  appearance  of  it,  ihatt  we  do  unwisely  not  to 
ding  to  all  the  love  we  can.  Of  our  oherisKed  belongings  it 
is  the  only  good  that  stays  by  us  to  the  last,  and  follows  as 
ont  of  the  world — ^and  yet  we  idly  slight  it  offcen  £or  BSudbileBB 
permanent  joys. 

It  is  the  foresight  of  a  forsaken  age  and  a  nfigleoted  death 
that  makes  women  crave  so  huzigrily  ibr  ihe  natural  Uees- 
ings  of  children  and  the  family  life.  There  is  a  pathetic 
oontcBst  truly  between  children's  tendanoe  as^  .%3ikiu.  ^«t^\s^« 


Biiiiea  witJi  earthly  cure; 
spiritual  life,  and  uo  wordt 
plaining,  which  make  the 
pray  that  God  will  not  lea^ 

**  Married  life  has  many 
she  says  presently,  and  th 
that  I  have  heard  oft«n  be 
fen*ed,  and  others'  sclfishnc 
— too  late/    After  that  shi 
children,  tells  me  reminisce 
little  anecdotes  of  my  earl 
urgently  bids  me  come  agai 
wan  face  strain  after  mo  wii 
the  door — ^never  to  enter  it 
looking  so  placid  in  her  gra 
who  has  got  the  loneline: 
over. 

It  is  all  in  keeping  with  f 
ing  of  her  funeral  the  rai 
pertinacity,  that  the  early  fi 
over  the  sodden  flrround.  t*r 
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the  only  uninvited  mourner  at  the  Old  Maid's  Funeral.  With 
white  hair  uncovered  there  stands  just  within  earshot,  but 
apart  from  the  company  like  myself,  a  gentleman  whose  face 
I  remember  perfectly  since  the  early  days  when  the  good  old 
lady  of  the  tower-cap  was  alive ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  is 
over,  and  the  others  have  retired,  he  recognises  me  by  the  pet 
name  I  used  to  bear  in  those  long  ago  holiday  afternoons, 
though  his  name  I  have  quite  forgotten ;  and  after  a  last  look 
into  the  grave  we  walk  away  together  under  the  dripping 
trees,  avowing  our  mutual  afPection  and  respect  for  the  friend 
of  a  lifetime  who  has  &red  safely  through  the  many  stages 
of  a  troublesome  journey,  and  is  at  rest  now  from  all  care  and 
toil  for  ever  and  ever. 

''  Death  aa  it  is  universal  cannot  be  an  evil,"  has  said  some 
philosopher,  and  doubtless  there  is  purpose  and  mercy  in 
every  seeming  random  stroke  of  the  scythe.  When  the  com 
faUs  fully  ripe  no  heart-cry  is  very  bitter,  but  what  feel  we 
when  little  golden  hair  droops  away  from  the  sun  after  nine 
short  years  of  innocent  delight  ?  It  is  God's  will — ^let  it  be 
done  I  her  mother  has  children  still  left  for  earth,  and  one 
angel  saved  for  heaven.  And  what  when  the  reaper  cuts 
down  the  tall  green  blade  up-grown  but  fruitless?  Still 
only,  it  is  God's  will — ^let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  best. 
Perchance  there  was  some  blight  on  the  leaf,  some  canker  at 
the  root  that  would  have  spread  and  eaten  all,  had  not  he 
taken  it  in  its  greenness  from  the  slow  decay. 

"In  the  Silver  Age,"  by  Holme  Lee. 

FvBSUiT  OF  Oppoktunities. — ^The  peison  who  is  in  continual  pursuit 
of  opportunities  for  exercising  the  benevolent  affections,  either  by  con- 
ferring or  acknowledging  kindness,  will  overlook  a  thousand  trifling 
causes  of  offence,  which  might  have  awakened  resentment  in  the  breast  of 
another ;  while  those  in  whom  the  selfish  passions  prevail  will  be  equally 
insensible  to  numberless  instances  of  kindness,  which  would  have  filled 
the  hearts  of  others  with  gratitude  and  joy ;  just  as  a  person  who  is  eager 
in  the  chase  will  disr^;ard  the  beauties  of  the  prospect  which  suirounds 
liim,  and  know  no  more  of  the  coimtry  through  which  he  passed  than  if 
he  had  never  seen  it. — JBawdkr, 


"  About  twenty-five  yeai 
"  I  formed  a  most  intimate  i 
of  fine  education  and  commai 
bosom  friends.  One  mominj 
ho  handed  mo  a  book,  whid 
only  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
few  moments,  while  I  looked 
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harboured  there.  I  can  and  do  pxaj  against  the  ain,  and 
trust  hy  God's  grace  yet  to  oonquer  it ;  but  it  is  a  thorn  in  wj 
flesh,  and  still  causes  me  great  bitterness  and  angiiish. 

<<  Young  men  I  as  a  lover  of  your  souls,  I  tell  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  there  is  nothing  whdch  I  would  iK>t  willingly  give 
to  have  the  veil  of  oblivion  caat  over  the  scenes  and  the  senti- 
ments of  that  corrupt  volume,  which  still  haunt  m^e  like  foul 
spectres,  during  my  houiB  of  private  devotion,  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  at  the  communion  table.  Oh,  what  sad  work  did  that 
quarter  of  an  hour  make  upon  a  human  soul  I  Taunff  meHy 
hetvare  of  had  hoots,  and  heware  also  of  evil  companions, 

'^  My  early  Mend,  after  well-nigh  accomplishing  my  ruin, 
became  a  dissolute  man,  imbibed  inEdel  sentiments,  and  at 
last,  as  I  greatly  fear,  died  by  his  own  hand.  '  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall '  (1  Cor.  x.  12)." 

— -^-8«fiaBR3»«« 

^\t  l^arh's  S0n0  in  a  Sfranigt  ^anb» 

Soke  years  ago  when  the  Australian  gold  fever  was  hot  in 
the  veins  of  ihousands,  and  fleets  of  ships  were  conveying 
ihem  to  that  feur-off  uncultivated  world,  a  poor  old  woman 
landed  with  the  great  multitude  of  rough  and  reckless  men, 
who  were  flred  to  almost  £:enzy  by  dreams  of  ponderous, 
nuggets  and  golden  fortunes.  For  these  they  left  behind 
them  all  the  enjoyments,  endearments,  all  the  softening  Mac- 
tities  and  surroundings  of  home  and  social  life  in  England. 
For  these  they  left  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters. 
There  they  were  thinly  tented  in  the  rain  and  the  dew  and  the 
mist,  a  busy,  boisterous,  womanless  camp  of  diggers  and 
grubbers,  roughing-and-tumblmg  it  in  the  BaaoJabb  £at  gold 
mites,  with  no  quiet  Sabbath  belk  to  meaMWxe  off  and  sweeten 
a  seaeon  of  rest.  Well,  iAte  poor  widow,  who  had  her  cabin 
within  a  few  miles  of  ''the  dig^gs,^'  1>tou!^^  ^«S&L\iss!L^'^ 
few  comfortB  from  the  old  home4and---a  ib^  coxo^S^  ^3&s^s^  ^ 


^%^%xo  ^luiun^u  lo  near  it ; 
countenance  paused  to  liear 
listeners.     They  came  reve 
into    silence    as    they    list 
breasted  and  unshaven,  cai 
tears  come  out  upon  many  i 
as  the  little  bird  warbled  i 
about  the  green  hedges,  the 
homes,  and  all  the  sunny  i 
they  come  near  unto  the  loi 
their  hard  and  homy  hand 
bird  that  it  might  sing  to 
the  i)ick  and  spado.     She  wj 
yet  she  could  not  sell  the  \v 
told  them  they  might  come 
sing.     So  on  Sabbath-days, 
teacher,  nor  sanctuaiy  priv 
companies  from  tlieir  gold-pi 
hymns  of  the  lai-k,  and  beca: 
music. 
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600tr  gwhs  )iam  for  Cj^bt* 

"  Thou  didst  them  nnto  me." 

A  POOR  wajrfaring  man  of  grief 

Hath  often  crossed  me  on  mj  way ; 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 

That  I  could  never  answer,  "  Nay : " 
I  had  not  power  to  aak  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
He  entered ;  not  a  word  he  spake  ; 

Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread : 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  bless'd  it,  brake, 

And  ate  ;  but  gave  me  part  again  : 

Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then ; 

For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste, 

That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mocked  his  thirst, 
He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  returned  it  running  o'er ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night — ^the  floods  were  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 
I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 
I  warmed,  I  clothed,  I  cheered  my  guest, 
Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 
Then  made  th^  hearth  my  bed,  and  e^QiTDl^ 
In  Eden'B  garden  while  I  dreamed. 


9'  , 

i 


And  i^eace  bound  i 

In  prison  I  saw  liii 
To  meet  a  traitoi 
The  tide  of  Mng*  tc 
And  honour' d  hii 
My  friendship's  utr. 
He  ask'd  if  I  for  hi 
Tlie  flesh  was  weak 
But  the  free  spirit  c 

Then  in  a  moment  1 
The  stranger  darl 
The  tokens  in  his  hr 
My  Saviour  stood 
He  spake — and  my 
"  Of  me  thou  hast  n 
These  deeds  shall  th 
Fear  not,  thou  didst 

In  John  Falk's  Rofugo  i 
had  said  the  x^ious  p:race,  ' 
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and  one  was  lamenting  that  his  bed  was  too  small  for  th& 
stranger,  who  was  quite  touched  by  such  uncommon  atten- 
tions. The  little  one  had  been  thinking  hard  aU  the  time. 
'^  Jesus  could  not  come,  and  so  he  sent  this  poor  man  in  his 
place ;  is  that  it  ?  "  '*  Yes,  dear  child,  that  is  just  it.  Every 
piece  of  bread,  and  every  drink  of  water  that  we  give  to  the 
poorer  the  sick,  or  the  prisonerB,  fbr  Jesus'  sake,  we  give  to 
him.  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  bretikren,  ye  hmre  done  it  unto  me.'  '^ 

STBVHfsoif's  "  PRATnra  jony  WoRKiwa.'* 


PiXAsimBS  OP  BoTAirr. — Among  the  manifold  creatixres  of  God  that 
have  all,  in  all  ages,  divendy  entortained  many  excellent  wits,  and  drawn 
thom  to  the  contemplation  of  the  dirine  wiadome,  none  Imve  provoked  men'k 
studies  more,  or  satisfied  their  desires  so  much,  as  plants  have  dona,  aiub 
npon  just  and  worthy  caiiscs ;  for  what  greater  delight  is  there  thatn  1& 
behold  the  earth  appareled  with  plants  as  with  a  robe  of  embroidered 
worice,  set  with  orient  poarles,  and  gamished  with  a  great  devesity  of 
zsre  and  costly  jewels.  But  the  principal  delight  is  in  the  minde^ 
singularly  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  these  visible  things,  ■Bttzng 
forth  to  us  the  invisible  wisdome  and  admirable  worlnnanship  of  Almighty 
QiA.'^Qerad,  1697. 

Ax  Arabiait  Bowmu — ^Wide  gaUeriies  xan  all  romid  the  four  sides, 
whose  Moorish  arches,  slender  piUars,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  carried 
the  mind  back,  as  in  a  dream,  to  the  reign  of  Oriental  romance  in  Spain. 
Ill  the  middle  of  the  court  a  fountain  threw  high  its  silvery  water,  falling, 
in  a  never-ceasing  spray,  into  a  marble  basin  fringed  with  a  deep  border 
of  fragrant  violets.  The  water  in  tSie  ibuntain,  pellucid  as  crystal,  wa» 
alive  witix  myziads  of  gold  and  sQver  fishes^  twinkling  and  dartmg 
through  it  like  so  many  living  jewelsu  Around  the  fountain  ran  a-walk 
paved  with  a  mosaic  of  pebbles,  laid  in  various  frsxcifiil  patterns ;  and  thisi 
again  was  surrounded  by  a  surf,  smooth  as  green  velvet  Two  largjB- 
ooramge  trees,  now  fragrant  with  blossoms,  threw  a  delicious  shade; 
ankbesqne  sculpture,  oontaining  the  choicest  flowering  plants  of  the- 
t^opicB;  huge  pomegrante  trees,  wi^  their  glossy  leaves  and  flame- 
coloured  flowers,  dark-leaved  Arabian  jessamines,  with  their  silveiy  stan^ 
geraniums,  luxuriant  roses,  bending  beneath  their  heavy  abundance  of 
flowers,  golden  jessamines,  lemon-scented  verbenum,  all  united  their 
bloom  and  fragrance,  while  here  and  there  a  mystic  old  aloe,  with  \\a 
strange,  massive  leaves,  sat  looking  like  some  hoary  old  enchautec^«xt^a;&% 
in  ircnd  gtandMir  sanong  the  move  pendiablQ\>V>amB3A  ti»^l7:«s^ 
it— Mrs.  JStatc€. 


*  wo  ought  to  obey  God  i 
Redeemer  more  tlian  pare 
monly  the  tenderest  of  fric 
surest  guides  that  the  you 
lead  them  to  tlio  footstool  c 
your  welfare  their  happin 
met  witli  the  return  it  dei 
obedience  and  affection  frc 
whose  disobedience  and  u: 
the  hearts  of  fond  and  pi( 
sorrow  instead  of  gladness, 
walking  in  the  ways  of  Goc 
his  house,  for  this  their  pn 
in  private.     This,  by  their  < 
nitions,  they  have  warned  y 
life,  as  the  only  concern,   ' 
interest  your  attention  and  < 
they  see  you  negligent  of  ' 
secret  that  the  child  they  Ic 
young  man,  if  this  be  yoi 
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Sloth. — A  sloihfal  spirit  is  an  impediment  to  a  heavenly  life,  and 
I  verily  think  there  is  nothing  hinders  it  more  than  this  in  men  of  a  good 
understanding.  If  it  wore  only  the  exercise  of  the  hody,  the  moving  of 
the  lips,  the  bending  of  the  knee,  men  would  as  commonly  step  to  heaven 
as  they  go  to  visit  a  friend.  But  to  separate  our  thoughts  and  affections 
from  the  world,  to  draw  forth  all  our  graces  and  increase  each  in  its  proper 
object,  and  to  hold  them  to  it  till  the  work  prospers  in  our  hands,  this,  this 
is  the  difficulty. — Baxter. 

Faith. — Thou  bringest  the  distant  near,  thou  disclosest  the  hidden 
things  of  God,  thou  awakencst  the  past  to  a  new  life.  Under  thy  hand 
the  gloomy  present  melts  away  into  the  light  of  a  blessed  hereafter,  and 
the  clouds  of  this  mortal  horizon  arc  mantled  all  over  with  the  dawning 
radiance  of  better  worlds  to  come.  Through  thee  the  dead  are  not  dead  to 
us ;  our  departed  ones  have  not  taken  farewell;  the  saints  of  old  are  our 
brethren  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  though  their  bones  are  resting  in  the 
graves  of  centuries. — Krummacher. 

The  Tokque. — If  people  would  observe  the  obvious  occasions  of  silence 
— if  they  would  subdue  the  inclination  to  tale-bearing,  and  that  eager 
desire  to  engage  attention  which  is  an  original  disease  in  some  minds — 
they  would  be  in  little  danger  of  offending  with  their  tongue,  and  would,, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have  due  government  over  it. — Butler. 

Brevity  Necessahy  to  Pkopek  Talkimo. — Talk  to  the  point,  and  stop 
when  you  have  reached  it.  The  faculty  some  possess  of  making  one  idea 
cover  a  quire  of  paper  is  not  good  for  much.  Be  comprehensive  in  all 
you  say  or  write.  To  fill  a  volume  upon  nothing  is  a  credit  to  nobody ; 
though  Lord  Chester  wrote  a  very  clever  poem  upon  nothing.  There  are 
men  who  get  one  idea  into  their  heads,  and  but  one,  and  they  make  the 
most  of  it.  You  can  see  it,  and  almost  feel  it,  when  in  their  presence. 
On  all  occasions  it  is  produced  till  it  is  worn  as  thin  as  charity.  They 
remind  one  of  a  twent}'-four  pounder  discharged  at  a  humming-bird. 
Tou  hear  a  tremendous  noise,  you  see  a  volume  of  smoke,  but  you  look 
in  vain  for  the  effects.  The  bird  is  scattered  to  atoms.  Just  so  with  tho 
idea.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and  lost  amid  the  rumbling  of  words  and 
flourishes.  Short  letters,  sermons,  and  paragraphs  are  favourites  with  us. 
Commend  us  to  the  young  man  who  wrote  to  his  father,  "  Dear  Sir,  I  am 
going  to  be  married ;  "  and  also  to  the  old  gentleman  who  replied,  "  Dear 
Son,  Go  ahead."4  Such  are  the  men  for  action.  They  do  more  than  they 
■ay.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  for  every  purpose  in  Ufe. 
Reader,  be  short,  and  we  will  be  short  with  advice. — John  NeaL 
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Scripture  <S^ujts±icn^  jfcr  Scri|ittirt  Pfabws* 

G3h  Iflhmacl,  Len^  and  Ammiri  dock  Uvmi  13?  jcmOp    Wliam^ 

Bibli!  any  ao  ? 

2i.  liow  ukl  w^  Abralmm  when  Jmo&h  jkhi!  I^ti  worn  baoaf 

35.  \\l>at  relation  was  Kotah  (Xiiitob,  itL)  to  MwmmI' 

riS.  Biimud  iDGii lions  ^  Judge  of  wli^oft  HP  iittx^oict  is  ^vcqi  111  I 

i:if  Judges.     3^";Lmo  Uim. 


^.ritbmtfital  ^tn^tkits. 


2f^-  Poimtl  travtila  at  thi?  rate  of  1,1  SO  feat  tn  a  veeoniL  If  Hiitii&tf  W 
hcanl  1 3  ^eciindi^  after  tlio  Hnisli  of  lightning  wM  saeiij  ll£rw  ikr  Inw  fbe 
aoimd  travJ^kd  ? 

26.  Tlitr  distance  hotween  Edmbui^h  and  17o^n^ki(I«  k  IIB  moles  «  te. 
2o  x>^^^'  ^^^^  mimy  timf.'^  would  a  aanjago-whe^  ouo  jTofd  Id  Jiftmiltf 
turn  in  ^oing  Let w eon  thoso  pIsu^CH  ? 

27.  Ill  1SG2  the  ntuahtt-  of  ejjugcasita  ftcsn  ^glnn^  It^lusd,  asd 
Seotl^md  to  Briljsh  Konth  America  imsfl  6,228.  Of  tin  we  tluma  «««  Ml 
mon'  Xmh  than  Scotch,  and  69  iik£it&£fialdh  thim  ^n^HsJi.  mtir 
caeh  F 


i 


^stotrs  ia  5cript«rt  <Oufsiions  (%iufasiy 

29,  l^smucil^  Nathan^  und  C^d.  wxole  ttn  Jiccmmt  of  THrltft  md  ^^ 
(1  Cliton.  xadi.  20).     Thcoc  worke  ato  Icm^ 
:30,  ^mm,  King  of  Tyir,  wrote  iil«tter  ta  Slng&ilomoa  (3  CIntxL  iL  11^ 

atLointed  (1  IQngs  xix.  IG). 

S2.  From  'J  Kin^^s  ix.  20  it  ^cma  -raij  likeOj  tbi^  2£abcdli*s  £uaQy  ^tf 
dijatrojed  aa  iPcJl  ua  Jusisulf. 


22.  ThevaliiG  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  in  IB21  was^9|$3<l4li  IU.M^ 
2'S,  In  lBh>l  aitttingi  were  provide  m  jilttcoB  qf  wonhia  ifi 
and  Wdca  for  10,218,TS7  \ittadtia, 
'2i*  llie  popuUUaiiodO^(«4£^Hi*Ta.\^V^iraiVV^58a. 


<   T"    !: 


" 
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wj^p^     8D&r0ttjg[|^  %  M0oirs- 


I  OLID  AY  time  in  the  country — breakfast  on  tho 
table — the  ladies  of  the  family  seated,  ready  to 
begin — three  or  four  letters  as  yet  imopened — 
and  your  contributor,  Mr.  Editor,  anticipating 
a  quiet  stroll  somewhere  in  this  pleasant  neigh- 
bourhood, free,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  even 
your  demands  upon  his  poor  powers.  Letter 
number  one,  re-directed  from  home,  a  printed 
circular.  Number  two,  from  a  friend,  who 
hopes  my  leisure  will  do  me  good,  and  that  tho 
fine  weather  will  last  out  my  holiday.  Good 
fellow,  Jones,  who  has  thus  written.  He  is  still 
detained  in  his  dark  den  of  an  office  somewhere 
in  the  City,  yet  hopes,  most  unselfishly,  that 
I  am  enjoying  myself.  Will  thank  him 
when  I  return;  always  liked  him;  like  him 
still  better  for  this.  Number  three  from  yourself,  containing, 
amongst  other  things,  this  following  clause: — "A  fancy 
sketch  will  do.  I  imagine  that  you  are  just  in  the  region  for 
inspiration.  If  not  too  lazy,  sit  down  on  an  old  trunk,  and 
write  away." 

**  Sit  down  on  an  old  trunk,  indeed,"  I  exclaim,  not,  1  fear, 
in  the  pleasantest  tones,  and  evidently  to  the  surprise  of  my 
wife,  who  is  just  pouring  out  the  tea,  and  who,  only  hearing 
so  much,  and  thinking  to  set  me  right,  but  in  effect  making 
confusion  worse  confounded,  reminds  me  qifite  placidly  that  it 
is  not  possible,  as  we  left  the  old  trunk  at  home,  and  brought 
what  few  things  we  were  likely  to  want  (according  to  her 
notions,  that  is,  on  such  subjects)  in  the  new  large  portman- 
teau purchased  expressly  for  this  trip. 

**  No,  no,  my  dear,  you  don't  understand,  the  trunk  of  «» 
tree  is  meant;"  and  then  I  confide  to  "ket  ^<ft  ^Vi^^ c?L  ^m;:^ 


J.UU  woods  "We  visit  ex 
miles,  and  loriu  in  sprlii 
cliuractcr  io  the  lainlsca 
ever,  tlioy  are  at  their  be 

Far,  far  o 

(irot-n  > 

Autumn  I 

Slowly 

Aiid  o'er  1 

Fruits,  as 

God  i)ouiij 

With  lo 

Hero  and  there  they  sj 
through  the  j^een  valley- 
stretching  down  to  its  ve 
towing-path  laboui*  for  aw 
the  corn-fields,  from  whi 
gathered,  run  up  tho  rou 
in  the  green  margin  of  1 
which  we  enter  pierces  t 
perspective  narrowinp-  nm 
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To  my  mind  there  is  something  both  soothing  and  solemn  in 
this  seclusion.     How  delicious  this  perfect  calm;  we  do  not 
care  to  talk.     "  Rest  and  be  thankful "  might  be  more  appro- 
priately inscribed  here  than  that  ugly,  selfish  announcement 
that  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,  which  unpleasantly  brings 
our  meditations  to  a  close.    However,  consoling  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  passed  through  any  gates,  and  that 
we  are  not  doing  any  harm,  we  sit  down  awhile,  and  listen  to 
the  silence.     That  phrase  looks  strange  now  I  have  written  it, 
and  yet  it  describes  our  act ;  and  as  we  listen  we  distinguish 
the  hum  of  many  insects,  the  chirping  and  singing  of  the  birds, 
who  at  noontide  even,  in  this  leafy  covert,  find  subject  for 
their  grateful  song.     High  overhead  the  melancholy  oooixkg  of 
the  wood-pigeon  can  be  heard,  and  the  whirr  of  his  wings  as 
he  fiies  off  in  search   of  his  mate.     The  Almighty  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  the  creation  of  varied  forms  of  living, 
sentient  beings.     Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory ;  his 
wisdom  and  loving-kindness  are  over  all  his  works.     Some- 
times we  wonder  why  things  are  as  they  are ;  ask  their  uses ; 
speak  of  the  lower  forms  of  insect  life  as  pests  or  nuisances. 
Are  such  questions  and  such  expressions  becoming  ?     Is  it  not 
enough  that  Gk>d  has  formed  these  things  for  himself,  and  in 
the  luxuriant  boimty  of  his  love  delights  in  their  existence  and 
enjoyment.      The  so-called  meanest  thing  that  is,  this  little, 
dainty-looking  fly,  that  has  settled  on  my  hand,  no  bigger  than 
a  pin's  head,  with  its  wings  of  finest  gossamer,  and  rich  green 
glossy  coat,  has  this  use  at  least,  and  that  no  mean  one, — 
to  show  me  His  wonder-working  power,  and  placed  here  among 
the  leaves,  finds  that  which  ministers  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
brief  existence.     Shady  as  is  this  retreat  of  ours,  it  is  not 
sombre  or  gloomy ;  the  sun  penetrates,  casting  a  golden  glory 
on  the  leaves  yonder,  where  the  wood  has  been  thinned,  and 
as  we  look  through  and  among  the  trees,  the  white  stems  of 
the  beeches  catch  and  reflect  its  light.  Down  below,  little  glades 
open;  and  among  the  faded  and  decaying  remains  of  m.a.n:^  ^^icAr- 
viouB  years'  foliage,  with  which,  tiie  groMjA  \a  «^icr5^«>asssk 


fiuddon  fall,  at  no  ^eat  c 
<Iisturl.)od  prohal)!}-  by  oui 
groat  for  oven  his  nimble 
height  from  which  he  has 
able,  tlio  bod  of  leaves  u 
his  little  lordship  has  no 
rapidity  he  has  reached  a 
agile  steps  and  blunter  cla 
but,  smooth  as  it  is,  to  hin 
and  watch  Master  Skug  j 
from  bough  to  bough,  ur 
himself  up,  and,  with  his  1 
like  the  jdumo  of  a  dragc 
down  upon  us  saucily,  woi 
in  invading  his  forest  sane 
him  his  liberty,  we  woidd  : 
ally  since  we  have  some  juv 
man  belongs  to  the  family 
Bharp  teeth  meet  thr<:>ugh  . 
to  pierce  the  hard  shell  of  a 
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ringmg  fall  of  the  woodman's  axe,  as  he,  with  repeated  blows, 
strives  to  level  some  goodly  beech  or  oak — ^for  use  in  some  ferm 
implement,  perhaps,  or  mighty  ocean  monarch  ship;  and  at 
last  we  reach  the  open  again,  and  as  our  path  has  tended 
downwards  for  some  distance,  find  ourselves  in  a  meadow  near 
the  water-side,  and  come  upon  a  little  group  of  humanity — a 
pleasant-faced  peasant  girl  reading  from  a  book  to  a  woodman, 
who  is  resting  for  awhile  at  his  noontide  meal,  and  is  thus 
solaced  in  his  labours  with  some  pleasant  story.  Well,  thank 
Qod  for  fields  and  flowers — for  woods  and  woodland  rambles 
— and  for  books  and  book-learning  too;  specially  for  that  book 
which  tells  us  of  Himself — His  love  for  us  His  poor  sinful 
creatures ;  which  speaks  to  us  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  tells  us 
of  a  world,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  which  it  has  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  but  into  which  all  who  love 
and  serve  Him  shall  assuredly  be  gathered,  to  forego  its 
pleasures  and  delights  no  more  for  ever. 


INDIA. 

India  is  doubtless  the  chief  possession  of  the  l^ngljsh  crown. 
It  is  a  magnificent  country,  capable  of  enriching  us  as  a  trading 
and  manufacturing  nation,  and  making  us  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  stretches  over  20°  of 
latitude,  and  24°  of  longitude.  On  its  north  are  the  Himalayas, 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  Through  it  run  the  Indus, 
Qanges,  and  many  rivers  (f£  great  length.  Its  table-lands  and 
vaU^rSi  its  deserts  and  jungles,  are  eJl  very  eztensivey  and  it 
embraces  every  variety  of  solL  and  climate. 

Its  vegetable  productions  indude  wheat,  barley,  maize^  t^^^ 
tud  many  londs  of  grain  unknown  to  Englishmgn.    ^l!Vi<^%N^s^- 
CKD0  uf  tibuadant,  whole  .  plains  are  OOTeice&.  m>2cL  ciC3N^A^^> 


oak,  l»ir(!li,  cliosniit**,  rji^ro! 
tribe.  I-owcr  down  nre  fon 
wood,  sandal-wood,  .ind  rose 
palm,  the  hroad-fniit  tree, 
flourish.  Til  is  is  the  s^^eoia 
modicinal  herbs ;  in  shoi-t,  f] 
Tegetation  is  more  luxiiriiiut 

Eq^uall}'  rich  is  India  in  n 
the  elephant,  lion,  tip:or,  le 
wolf,  hy.'una,  and  jafkal :  ii 
many  of  our  domestic  anim 

The  nihieral  kingdom  1 
almost  every  valuable  clas:^ 
dance.  An  immense  bed 
Cutc^li  on  the  west,  to  Assai 
2,000  miles.  In  the  Puui\t 
and  its  gold-mines  would,  i 
mous  revenue.  Here  are  f 
garnets,  and  amethysts :  ah 
rock-cr\-8tal.     The  colebral 
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shawls ;  and  these  enjoy  such  a  high  reputation  among  ladies 
of  fashion,  that  as  much  as  500  guineas  has  been  given  for 
a  single  shawl.  Embroidered  saddle-cloths,  tapestry  of 
Tarious  descriptions,  and  ornaments  of  extreme  beauty,  all 
serve  to  show  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  country.  To 
obtain  this  splendid  prize,  or  to  have  the  monopoly  of  trade 
with  it,  is  an  object  which  has  been  aimed  at  by  nearly  every 
nation  that  has  risen  to  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  ancient  times  the  Egyptians,  the  Phosnieians,  and  pro- 
bably the  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  obtained  many  of 
their  luxuries  from  this  famous  region.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  the  Mohammedans  first  acquired  dominion 
in  India,  and  their  sultan,  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  as  ho  is  com- 
monly called,  reigned  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  Two 
hundred  years  later  the  Ghizni  dynasty  was  subverted  by 
other  Mohammedan  conquerors,  who  soon  after  jdelded  to  the 
Afghans.  These  conquerors  pitilessly  slew  both  Hindu  rajahs 
and  Mohammedan  princes,  and  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  About  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Tamerlane,  the  Mogul  Tartar,  overturned  the 
Afghan  dynasty,  and  his  successors  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  and  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
In  the  meantime  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  had  carried 
on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  India,  and  had  derived  their 
chief  importance  from  that  source;  and  later  still,  Yenice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa  had  risen  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  cities 
from  the  same  cause.  Portugal  had  established  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast,  especially  at  Goa ;  the  Dutch  had 
nearly  monopolized  the  remimerative  trade  with  the  Spice 
Islands ;  and  France  had  secured  a  good  position  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  The  connection  of  England 
#ith  India  began  with  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
**The  London  Company  of  Merchants,"  having  obtained  a 
thaiteir  from  Queen  Elizabeth  giving  them  the  exclusive  right 
of  trade  within  certain  limits,  soon  attracted  the  attention,  of 
the  mexeantiie  community.    Between  IW^  mA\^VI  'v^l  Taa^» 


it  to  the  company.     ]\I 
\vards  added.     TLo  joal 
that  traded  with  India 
no  means  uncommon,  an 
was  at  war  with  Frani 
was  carried  on   in  the 
native  princes  were  free 
they  generally  suffered 
Nahob   of  Bengal,  who 
Calcutta,  and  confined  ! 
calle<l  the  Black  IIolo.     ' 
and  the  space  was  so  t 
hardly  find  room  to  cut 
driven  in  at  the  point 
season  of  the  year,  the 
atmosphere  was  heated 
near.     They  soon  began 
horrors ;  they  cried  and  si 
mad  with  despair ;  and  wi 
for  a  place  near  one   oi 
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bringiiig  ruin  upon  the  English,  had  destroyed  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  At  every  place  in  India  where  there 
was  an  Englishman,  exertions  were  made  in  order  to  recover 
Calcutta,  and  take  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed.  Both  these  objects  were  accomplished  imder  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Clive,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  but  who  a  few  years  before  had  lain  down  the 
pen  and  taken  up  the  sword.  This  energetic  commander 
completely  routed  the  army  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  at  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  22nd  of  June,  1757.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  nabob  himself  was  put  to  death,  and  a  sovereign, 
appointed  by  Clive,  was  put  in  his  place.  During  the  next 
century  the  company  was  continually  at  war  either  with  other 
Europeans  or  with  the  native  princes.  These  wars  generally 
resulted  in  an  extension  of  their  influence,  till  nearly  the 
whole  coimtry  was  either  under  their  immediate  government, 
or  was  under  the  rule  of  native  princes  who  were  themselves 
dependent  on  the  company. 

However,  great  as  the  prosperity  of  the  company  was,  there 
were  frequent  indications  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among 
the  sepoys,  or  native  troops,  in  their  pay.  In  1857,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  which  threatened  altogether  to  annihilate  English 
power  in  India.  This  revolt  was  ultimately  extinguished, 
and  then  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  the 
company  in  India  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  English 
Parliament.  The  result  was,  that  the  dissatisfaction  with 
which  the  nation  had  long  looked  on  the  way  in  which 
matters  had  been  managed,  found  utterance,  and  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  company's  rule,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria  over  the  entire 
coimtry. 

W.  H. 


Ijucy  awoke  tho  iioxt  uic: 
partly  by  the  exhaustion  a 
not  what  additional  sorro\\ 
young  clerk  she  entirely  fo 
o'clock,  the  servants  sent 
telling  him  their  master  > 
not  be  seen.     The  nurse  hi 
keep  her  mistress  iip-stairs 
house  to  view  tho  body  » 
inquest,  which  was  to  take 
ful  visit  had  been  paid,  a: 
by  the  undertakers,  wlio  p 
and  handsome  CJiarlos  Wi 
The  house  during  tlie  ev( 
after  the  excitement  of  the 
sat  alone  in  the  nursery.     ^ 
sad  position.     Sudden  grii 
benumbed  state  of  the  fee 
ference.    She  was,  as  it  wei 
conscious  of  some  imusual 
strancre  men  nnri  fT^^  «-» — 
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"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  8t(^  here  t31  you 
^et  your  money?" 

**  Them's  our  orders,  cook ;  and  more  than  that,  if  it's  not 
paid  pretty  quickly  we  shall  have  to  take  all  the  furniture 
instead ;  how's  our  master  to  be  paid  else  V^ 

At  this  moment  Lucy,  pale  as:  death,  appeared  on  the  stairs. 
The  speaker  advanced  when  he  saw  her.  He  was  a  large, 
rough  man,  but  refined  and  humane-looking  when  compared 
with  his  comrade,  who  stood  behind  him  at  a  little  distance. 

"We're  very  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  the  foremost,  wh© 
eeemed  to  know  to  whom  he  was  speaking ;  "  we  are  very 
sorry,  but  we  must  do  our  duty ; "  and  he  took  off  his  hat  as 
he  spoke. 

"  And  what  is  your  duty  ? "  she  asked,  with  trembHng  lips. 

■*'  Why,  ma'am,  we've  got  a  judge's  order,  at  the  suit  of 
Mr.  Eeuben  Lyons,  for  £175,  to  take  the  goods  and  furniture 
for  payment.  It's  what's  called  a  execution ;  but  perhaps  you 
can  pay  us,  as  you  told  the  young  man  yesterday  you  would 
liave  the  money  ready  for  him ;  if  so,  it's  all  right." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucy,  passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead, 
"  I  recollect  now ;  but  I  could  not  go  to  the  bank  to-day. 
You  know  what  has  happened,  I  suppose?'*  she  added  ner- 
vously. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  and  a  tone  of  pity  mingled  wi^ 
the  words;  **but  if  so  be  as  you  can  get  the  money  at  the 
bank,  it  will  be  all  right." 

**  I  cannot  go  till  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

**  No,  ma'am,  oh  no ;  but  we  needn't  ^o  nothing  till  then 
but  take  the  inventory.  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  not  to 
have  to  take  anything,  and  so  will  my  mate  there,  I  know," 
and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb  at  the  man 
behind  him,  who  grumbled  assent. 

Lucy  stood  expecting  them  to  leave.  Seeing  this,  Ifee  first 
speaker  advanced  towards  the  kitchen  stairs,  saying,  **We 
needn't  keep  you,  ma'am;  we'll  just  go  down-stairs^  «2b^ 
jpexhapa  cook  'U  give  us  a  bit  of  supperJ*' 


moment  wniii  ir  uu  meaui  r 
give  them  'what  they  'vvaut. 
turning  to  Lucy,  **eome  u^ 
Oh,  I  wish  I  had  boon  here, 
like  this." 

Poor  Lucy  followed  her  i 
storm  had  burst,  and  sho  ha 
awaited  her.  As  soon  afte 
morning  Lucy  sent  for  a  coa( 
with  her,  desired  to  bo  drive 
nately  remembered  the  ban 
X»laced.  She  felt  rather 
business-like  aspect  of  tlio  i 
waiting.  At  length,  seeing 
engaged,  sho  addressed  him 

"  Can  I  draw  out  £200 
name?" 

**Havo  you  a  cheque  or 
rei)ly. 

**  Is  that  necessary  ?"  she 
not  my  sijcnature  do?" 
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"  We  have  no  account  in  that  name,  ma'am." 

"  No  account !"  she  repeated.  "Yet  I  think  it  was  here  I 
came  with  my  husband  to  draw  out  £300." 

"  Possibly ;  how  long  since  ?" 

"  Four  years  ago,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh,  then  the  balance  has  been  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Wilton 
himself.     Is  he  aware  of  your  application?" 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  replied,  with  white  lips. 

"  Oh,  then  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to " 

His  words  were  unheeded.  The  crushing  sense  of  all  that 
hung  over  her — the  recollection  of  her  husband's  half-uttored 
words  about  the  bank — her  helpless  widowhood — her  father- 
less children — overpowered  her  exhausted  frame ;  a  faintness 
seized  her,  and  but  for  the  bystanders  she  would  have  f^dlen. 
The  sudden  noise  and  commotion  brought  the  clerks  to  the 
coimter,  on  the  alert  in  case  this  should  be  a  scene  got  up  to 
cover  a  robbery.  The  door  of  the  manager's  room  was  hastily 
opened,  and  Lucy,  now  perfectly  insensible,  carried  in  and 
laid  on  a  sofa. 

"Is  this  lady  alone?"  asked  the  manager,  a  grey-headed, 
fatherly-looking  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  his 
important  position  in  pitying  compassion. 

"  There  is  a  coach  at  the  door  with  a  woman  and  child  in 
it,"  said  one. 

"  Call  her  in,"  was  the  reply. 

One  of  the  clerks  hastened  to  obey.  At  the  same  moment 
another,  politely  thanking  the  strangers  for  their  assistance  to . 
the  lady,  and  hinting  that  their  presence  was  no  longer 
required  in  a  place  so  sacred  to  gold  as  a  manager's  room  in  a 
bulk,  held  the  door  open  for  them  to  leave.  They  hastily 
retreated,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Mary  appeared,  in 
terrified  anxiety.  The  news  of  her  mistress  having  fainted  had 
very  quickly  reached  her.  A  few  words  from  her  explained 
everything.  A  little  water,  and  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice, 
after  a  while  aroused  poor  Lucy  from  her  fjain.tQfi«&«  ^^s^ 
made  an  effort  to  sit  up,  and  at  ttie  bqxh^  xassmKo^.  ^  ^^£k^ 


undorstaml  i)Tisiness ;  U  yoii  w 
nothing  more.'' 

**  I  am  SUIT}'  to  say,  ma'am,' 
balance  in  our  liands ;  the  List 
received  by  !Mr.  Wilton  liimst 
and  wo  have  had  no  account  wi 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  ir 
aho  turned  to  leave,  "I  am  v« 
diflturbance,  but  the  shock  was 

"  Don't  mention  it,  madam,'' 
compassion,  as  ho  hold  thc^  dooi 
ing  on  the  ai*m  of  the  nurse. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
how  the  thought  of  it  lillod  hei 
there,  expect  ing  their  money ;  t' 
fatherless  children ;  her  weak  li 
turn  for  help?  ITer  liusband 
time,  his  brother  and  three  si 
oountry  in  situations,  the  fo 
governesses  and  teach ei*s.  I 
address  of  anv  member  of  her  1 
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ahow  them  wliat  she  could  do.  Ono  thought  of  her  sister 
forced  itself  on  her  mind,  to  be  dismissed  with  angry  pride. 
What !  ask  PoUy  for  help !  no,  never !  And  so,  still  strong  in 
self-confidence,  still  forgetting  to  seek  help  from  *^  One  that  is 
mighty,"  she  prepared  herself  for  a  struggle  with  the  world, 
quite  unconscious  of  her  own  utter  weakness.  Her  first  act  on 
arriving  at  home  was  to  send  for  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
spoken  on  the  previous  evening,  and  candidly  tell  him  the 
truth. 

"I  was  afear'd  of  it,  mum,"  he  replied;  "Mr.  Wilton 
would  never  have  let  things  go  so  far  if  he'd  a  had  money 
at  the  bank ;  don't  you  believe  it,  mum." 

**  Well,  and  what  will  you  do  now  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Well,  mum,  we  must  do   our  duty.      The  furniture  by 
right   belongs  to  my  master,  and  the    law  must  take  its- 
course." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  sell  it  all  directly.  Oh, 
is  your  employer  so  cruel  as  that;  do  you  think  if  I  went 
to  him  it  would  do  any  good  ?  " 

'*  Why,  mum,  Pm  afear'd  not;  them  money-lenders  ain'^t 
got  much  feeling.  Howsomever,  we  needn't  touch  anything 
till  arter  the  funeral,  I  think ;  so  don't  you  bother  yourself  any 
more." 

This  last  reference  was  too  much  for  poor  Lucy ;  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

**  There,  go  away,  that's  a  good  man,"  said  the*  nurse, 
taking  her  mistress  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  up-stairs. 

"  Yes,  I'll  go,"  replied  the  rou^  servant  of  the  law;  "  I'll 
go.  Surely  one  needs  to  be  hard-hearted  to  go  througL  all 
this  here.  Poor  soul,  what  would  she  do  if  she  knew  we*  could 
detain  her  husband's  dead  body  for  the  debt  if  so  be  there  ain.'t 
enough  to  pay  1 " 

But  poor  Lucy  was  spared  this  terrible  triaL  Several  Mends- 
of  the  pupils  came  forward  to  settle  their  quarterly  accounts. 
The  kind  young  curate  visited  the  hard  money-lender,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stay  proceedingQ  till  «&Qit  \3DL^iss3^ssB:(^ 


foro,  after  the  sale  of  tl 
Jew,  the  quarterly  reccip 
to  settle  a  few  i^ressing 
a  small  sum  of  mone\',  ^ 
Lerself  as  a  dressmaker. 

Lucy  had  stated  frank! 
which  she  had  been  trai 
and  depressed  spirits  mac 
to  her.     Besides,  the  friei 
help  and  advise  her  were 
of  her  prosperit}',  whose  i 
idea  of  dressmaking.     Nc 
find  her  able  and  willing 
raged  the  determination 
Among  other  acts  of  kind] 
sufHcient  to  furnish  two  r 
the  nurse  pointed  out  as 
associations.     All  this  ui 
entirely  lost,  for  the  greo 
necessarj-,   however,   for 
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"  No,  I  mea^  to  work  for  my  children  without  help.  I  shall 
take  very  cheap  apartments,  and  hide  myself  from  the  world." 

Far  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  gaiety  and  pride,  Lucy 
£c>und  a  home  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  woman,  who 
readily  agreed  to  the  terms  she  offered;  and  within  one 
fortnight  after  the  terrible  evening  on  which  her  stricken  hus- 
band had  been  brought  home  to  die,  Lucy  left  the  house 
in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  hours  of  mingled  happiness 
and  pleasure  and  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Her  husband's  brother  paid  her  a  visit.  The  youngest  of 
the  family,  and  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  as  a  tutor,  he 
could  do  nothing  for  his  sister-in-law,  but  even  his  sjinpathy 
and  sorrow  for  his  brother  did  not  seem  to  soften  her  heart. 
There  was  a  proud,  rebellious  feeling  at  work  in  Lucy's  mind 
against  the  stem  decree  that  had  so  tried  her ;  she  could  not 
yet  trace  a  Father's  chastening  hand  in  the  stroke. 

Charles  Wilton's  family  learnt  the  sad  news  through  the 
newspapers;  not,  however,  in  time  for  any  of  them  to  be  at  the 
funeral.  Newspapers  at  that  period  were  not  seen  in  the 
country  until  days  after  publication.  Lucy,  however,  had 
written  to  her  husband's  mother  an  agonized  letter,  telling  her 
of  the  event,  and  received  in  reply  the  yearning,  heart-broken 
words  of  a  mother's  deep  grief;  perhaps  that  sorrow  was 
increased  by  the  fax^ts  which  she  explained,  namely,  that  she 
had  neither  the  money  nor  the  health  to  bear  the  journey  to 
London.  And  so,  without  a  relative  in  the  world  to  guide  her, 
and  setting  her  face  against  all  other  help  or  advice,  Lucy  set 
forth  on  her  perilous  struggle  with  life,  literally  alone. 

The  last  to  leave  her  was  Mary,  the  nurse.  As  she  stood 
looking  round  the  little  parlour,  which  her  own  hands  had 
arranged  till  it  looked  bright  and  home-like  in  the  early 
autumnal  evening,  she  said,  "  I'm  so  sorry  to  leave  you, 
ma'am ;  but  if  I  stay  I  shcdl  be  only  a  burden  to  you,  although 
I  would  not  ask  for  wages." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  don't,  pray  don't  talk  of  it ;  I  must  do  without 
a  servant  now.    Besides,  I  am  in  your  ^^\.  ii\3»^.^i  ^<5^  *^^ 


lat«.'/' 

**  Never  fear,  niu-s(.»,  I  shall 
much  tlio  better ;  who  is  there 

*'But  the  clear  chiUlron,  ma' 

"  I  have,  nurse.  1  will  tell 
my  desk,  to  bo  opened  after  m 
wish  dono  about  my  children," 

'*  I'm  glad,  indeed,  to  liear 
good-byo  in  comfort  now.  ] 
only  look  up  and  truHt  in  God 
happy  about  you,  I  should  inc 

Lucy  Hhook  hands  witli  th( 
timidly  ventured  to  direct  he 
was  no  response,  and  so  the 
meet  no  more  on  earth. 

rTo  ht 
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advuntiigo  over  tho  poor,  in  respect 
The  ways  of  Providence  an»  not  so 
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No.  v.— THE  PLANETS. 

(Continued. J 

Otjtsidb  the  orbit  of  Mars  a  niunber  of  small  planetary 
bodies  revolve,  which,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  come 
within  the  range  of  a  small  telescope,  are  yet  of  so  much 
astronomical  interest  as  to  demand  at  least  a  passing  notice. 
The  first  of  their  number  was  discovered  on  the  Ist  of  January^ 
1801,  by  Piazzi,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Ceres  ;  and  in 
March,  1802,  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  second,  which  he 
called  Pallas.  In  1804  Mr.  Harding  announced  the  discovery 
of  Juno,  and  Olbers  detected  the  fourth  in  1807.  No  further 
addition  was  made  to  their  number  imtil  a  lapse  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  when  Professor  Hencke  discovered  the  fifth ;  and 
in  1847  the  sixth  also,  since  which  date  every  year  has  added 
to  the  Hst,  though  in  unequal  proportions.  Thus  two  were 
discovered  in  the  years  1851,  1859,  and  1863;  four  in  1853 
and  1855;  five  in  1856,  1858,  1860,  and  1862;  six  in  1854; 
eight  in  1852  and  1857  ;  and  no  fewer  than  ten  in  1861.  On 
the  2nd  of  February  in  the  present  year,  t\i<^  ^l^c^^^fOc^^s^Kst^osc: 


of  a  tlieory  that  tliey  are  frngc 
revolved  in  the  space  wliidi  th» 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  < 
scientific  men  now  incline  to  tlie 
planetar}'  bodies. 

But  \ro  must  now  pass  on  to  J 
largest,  and  to  persons  posses 
power  perhajis  the  most  interest 
than  twenty  times  the  actual  d: 
apparent  diameter  averaging  mc 
disc  of  Jupiter  is  very  readily  dc 
forty  times  is  siifficient  to  doto( 
with  less  than  half  that  his  sj 
circumstances,  bo  easily  observe 
upon  record  of  two  of  their  nii 
the  naked  eye.  As  the  distance 
from  400  millions  to  GOO  mil 
diameter  varies  proportionately ; 
never  appears  less  than  l-60th  tl 
nearest  approach,  it  is  increased 

4.T1A  -fircf  fliinnc  fliof  Trill    cftnlr/*    fVi 
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number,  appearance,  and  precise  position.  With  high  powers 
they  may  often  be  notioed  to  be  broken  in  places,  to  branch 
out,  or  to  be  more  or  less  mottled,  whilst  a  careful  observation 
of  the  most  marked  portions  will  reveal  the  fSact  that  they 
travel  across  the  disc  and  reappear  upon  the  opposite  edge  at 
regular  intervals,  conclusively  proving  the  planet's  axial 
rotation,  which  is  performed  in  a  little  less  than  ten  hours. 
From  the  general  appearance,  changeable  character,  and 
relative  positions  of  the  belts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
are  the  effect  of  clouds  in  the  planet's  atmosphere,  which 
would  preserve  such  a  comparative  parallelism  in  consequence 
of  currents  similar  to  our  trade  winds,  but  rendered  more 
permanent  by  the  greater  velocity  of  rotation.  According  to 
this  theory  the  brighter  portions  of  the  disc  are  clouds,  the 
darker  belts  being  the  actual  body  of  the  planet,  seen  through 
intervals  of  clearer  sky. 

Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
satellites,  which  ore  four  in  number,  as  they  revolve  around 
their  primary.  They  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  nu- 
merical order  of  their  distance  from  the  planet:  the  1st,  or 
nearest  to  him,  performing  its  revolution  in  1  day,  18  hours, 
271  niiii- ;  the  2nd  in  3  days,  13  hours,  14^  min. ;  the  3rd, 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  in 
7  days,  3  hours,  42^  min. ;  and  the  4th  in  16  days,  16  hours, 
32  min.  From  our  position  we  see  their  orbits  nearly  edge- 
ways, so  that  their  motion  appears  to  us  as  one  simply  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  certain  limits,  alternately  passing 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  planet's  disc.  In  the  former  case, 
with  an  instrument  of  considerable  power,  they  may  be  clearly 
perceived  during  their  transit ;  but  much  less  adequate  means 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  transits  of  their  shadows  as  small 
but  very  perceptible  black  spots  crossing  the  disc.  We  have 
frequently  seen  this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  1st  and  3rd 
satellites  with  a  telescope  of  2-inch  aperture  and  a  magnifying 
power  of  70  ;  and  since  the  times  of  transit  of  both  satellites 
and  shadows  are  to  be  found  in  most  asttouomvi^^Ja^^saa^ss^ 


■whole  profp-css  of  tlioir  total  c 
as  distinctly  sco  tliitia  emorgo 
distance  from  tho  j)lanet's  disc 
position  with  respect  to  ourselv 
are  astronomical  occurrencos  c 
since  tho  satellite  disappears  ir 
of  light,  apart  from  occnltatio: 
way  dependent  upon  terrestrit 
ance  occurs  to  obBer\'ers  overyi 
that  by  comparing  the  Gre< 
occurrence  \nth  tho  local  time 
traveller  can  at  once  determin 
east  or  west  by  simply  reckonin 
&8t  or  slow.  This  being  so  va 
knowledge  of  longitude  at  set 
appearance  and  reappearance  < 
the  tenth  of  a  second,  and  pub] 
the  "Nautical  Almanack."  Oi 
frequent  obscurations,  it  is  not 
be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  and 
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Trhat  rare  occurrence.  At  the  present  time  Jupiter  ia  not  very 
fa^rourablj  situated  for  observation,  and  is  rapidly  beooming 
leas  so.  On  the  1st  of  the  present  month  (September)  he  sets 
at  M5  p.ii:.,  and  on  the  28th  at  5.45  p.sc.;  he  will  arrive  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  30th  of  next  month,  and 
during  November  and  December  his  satellites  will  be  in- 
visible on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  surrounding  twilight. 
At  the  beginning  of  next  year  he  will  be  visible  as  a  morning 
star,  and  will  next  be  in  opi)oaition  with  the  sun  on  June 
15th,  1865,  at  6.58  a.m. 

Saturn,  the  next  in  order  of  the  planets,  will  reqtdre  higher 
powers  to  define  its  peculiarities,  for  although  its  diameter  is 
only  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  Jupiter,  its  least  distance  from 
us  is  nearly  double,  and  its  average  apparent  diameter  is 
rather  less  than  one-half.  The  disc  of  this  planet  is  crossed 
by  belts  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter,  though  broader  and  less 
strongly  marked ;  but  his  chief  interest  consists  in  his  rings, 
with  the  telescopic  appearance  of  which  no  doubt  most  of  our 
readers  have  been  made  familiar  by  means  of  engravings,  one 
of  which  appears  at  the  head  of  the  present  paper.  To  see 
the  ring,  as  such,  an  instrument  of  2-inch  aperture,  magnifying 
seventy  times,  is  sufficient ;  this  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, enable  a  practised  eye  to  see  the  o]>ening  between  the 
ring  and  the  planet,  the  shadow  of  the  ball  jipon  the  ring,  and 
that  of  part  of  the  ring  upon  the  ball,  as  well  as  two,  or 
possibly  three,  of  the  satellites ;  but  the  last  being  rather  a 
severe  test  for  both  eyesight  and  instrument,  an  increase  of 
both  aperture  and  power  is  desirable.  The  exterior  diameter 
of  the  outer  bright  ring  is  calculated  to  be  176,418  miles,  and 
the  interior  diameter  of  the  inner  bright  ring  is  1 17,339  miles, 
making  the  tmited  breadth  of  all  the  bright  rings,  including 
the  spaces  between  them,  29,534  miles,  whilst  their  thickness 
does  not  exceed  250  miles.  Being  so  extremely  thin,  and  being 
situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
tmder  three  circumstances  the  ring  may  become  invisible  ta 
us :  first,  when  its  edge  is  turned  towatda  Vk^  smb.  wi^Sa  ^<3^^ 


instrumonts ;  but  in  April,  18. '5 
havo  been  complete.  Its  no: 
towards  us,  and  as  during  th 
position  of  its  piano  will  becc 
opening  of  the  ring  will  stoadi 
and  after  attaining  a  maximun: 
until  the  year  187G,  when  the  i 
Within  the  bright  rings  there  i 
ance,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
inner  edge  being  only  7,4G0  mi 
The  satellites  of  »Satum,  oigh 
part  difiicult  of  observation.  Tl 
Enceladus,  and  Tctliys,  are  so 
that  only  the  most  powerful  inf 
next  two,  Dione  and  llhoa,  re( 
show  them  ;  Titan,  the  sixth, 
spicuous;  Hyi)erion,  the  seven 
detection,  being,  in  fact,  the  las 
the  eighth  and  outermost,  may  ] 
on  account  of  his  greater  disti 
xmf:  of  the  planet.     Of  course 
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t  ^00hs  of  ^0nb0it. 

The  rook  is  an  aristocratic  and  almost  an  ecclesiastical 
bird ;  lie  loves  the  grand  domains  of  our  old  nobility,  and  is 
quite  at  home  among  the  ancient  gravestones  of  country 
churchwards;  oaks  and  yews,  beeches  and  chesnuts,  with 
a  weight  of  centuries  on  their  wide- spreading  branches, 
especially  attract  him,  while  he  is  repelled  by  modem  build- 
ings and  sapling  trees.  The  taller  the  trees,  and  the  more 
abundant  the  leafage,  there  look  for  the  best  rookery.  Even 
in  tlie  day-time  these  birds  delight  in  shade,  and  they  seem 
most  to  luxuriate  in  time-honoured  possessions  when  the 
evening  sunbeams  are  kissing  the  dark  foliage,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  vast  trunks  whose  green  heads  they  tenant 
grow  longer  and  longer.  Then  the  continuous  "  Caw-caw  " 
of  a  thousand  birds,  made  musical  by  combination  (for  the 
single  note  is  discordant),  sounds  like  a  vesper  hymn  through 
the  gathering  mists  of  night. 

There  is  a  fine  rookery  at  Holland  Park,  Kensington.  Its 
origin  dates  back  several  himdred  years,  when  the  locality 
was  far  removed  from  "noise  and  smoke,"  and  now  the 
irresistible  influence  of  habit,  season  after  season,  peoples  the 
verdant  avenues  with  the  same  sooty-feathered  race.  There 
will  they  remain,  till  the  advancing  steps  of  innovation  cover 
the  pleasant  acres  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and  drive  away  for 
ever  the  rural  divinities  which  have  so  long  presided  there. 

The  rook  is  a  gregarious,  familiar  bird.  It  often  affects  the 
vicinity  of  populous  towns,  seeks  the  neighbourhood  of  man^ 
and  is  not  scared  even  by  the  most  smoky  atmosphere.  This 
bird  may  be  found  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  but  is 
nowhere  more  common  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  northerly 
progress  the  rooks  decrease,  for  wooded  and  cultivated  lands 
are  congenial  to  them.  There  are  none  in  Orkney,  Shetland^ 
Guernsey,  or  Jersey.     They  are  scarce  m  S^e^eo.^^^'^Hia;:^^ 


traced  among  tlio  horse-chosnut 
olf  tlio  cockchafers  in  their  wing 
liave  been  inconsiderately  dcstrt 
damage,  a  total  failure  of  the  en 
deposit  in  their  stick  nests  four  c 
Tdth  brown   spots,   which  are 
ignorant  as  plovers*  eggs.     Yet 
and  young  rooks  moke  an   ext 
indeed,  to  pigeons.     Tlio  male 
while   sitting,   and  feuds   her 
supply  the  nowly-fledged  birds, 
often  quarrel  about  their  nests. 
trees  in  autumn,  on  their  way 
purpose  of  rei^airing  their  old  i 
incubation  in  early  spring.    Ilei 
deadly  feuds  respecting  nest 
account   of  such  a  battle   at  I 
Some  old  oaks  tenanted  by  her 
voured  to  occupy  a  grove  wlier 
The  herons  got  the  bettor,  a 
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to  fly,  destroyed  them,  much  to  the  owner's  regret,  for  they 
-were  a  great  curiosity.  I  saw  these  birds,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and  claws  were  milk-white." 
These  were,  no  doubt,  albinoes ;  but  often  birds  originally  of 
a  light  colour  become  black  in  a  few  months.  The  white 
birds  are  mostly  small  and  weak,  and  the  ordinary  black- 
feathered  flock  will  not  sufler  the  intrusion  of  a  white  rook 
among  them. 

There  are  various  ancient  plantations  in  England  wh^re 
rooks  have  been  continuously  located  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  There  was  a  famous  rookery  in  Carlton  House 
Gardens;  but  when,  in  1827,  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the 
rooks  emigrated  to  a  i^antation  at  the  back  of  New  Street, 
Spring  Gardens.  The  departure  of  these  birds  from  their  old 
domicile  was  celebrated  in  a  song  by  Tom  Hudson,  begin- 
ning— 

''  Now  the  old  rooks  have  lost  their  places." 
The  singular  instinct  which  led  them  to  provide  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  their  lost  homes  was  much  admired  at  the  time,  and 
waa  argued  upoin  as  a  proof  that,  in  their  case,  new  circum- 
stances elicited  new  capabilities.  There  is  a  rookery  near 
JCensington  Palace.  Taking  a  long  stride  into  the  heart  of 
the  City,  we  find  a  rookery  in  the  south  burial-ground  of  St. 
Xhmstan's-in-the-East,  Tower  Street.  Before  the  old  churcSh 
was  pulled  down,  there  were  at  least  twenty  nests ;  and  the 
kindly  parish  officers  annually  supplied  them  with  osier  twigs 
and  other  necessaries  for  constructing  their  homes.  When 
the  church  was  removed,  in  1817,  the  disturbed  rooks  took 
refuge  at  the  tower  of  London,  and  rather  ambitiously  built 
in  the  White  Tower.  Yet  they  were  unable  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  change ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  workmen 
left  their  former  haimt,  than  they  returned  to  their  ancient 
quarters.  In  1849,  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  was  again 
extended  to  them,  their  nest-making  being  aided  by  Mr. 
Crutchley,  the  assistant-overseer.  They  built  in  some  vener- 
able plane- trees. 


plane-troe  tliat  grows  at  tlio  c 
side.  There  arc  now  (May,  IJ 
tree,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  v 
young  in  tliat  locality.  Hooks, 
surmounting  tlie  highest  pinnat 
of  London;  and  there  is  anc 
Gardens.  Pigeons  have  lately 
the  pillars  of  the  Bank  of  Eng 
80  that  London  can  boast  of  th 
their  young — viz.,  sparrows,  p 
every  year  a  robin  or  two  at  Fi 
build;  and  we  are  frequently 
starlings." 

Swallows,  swifts,  and  martii 
though  they  are  not  unfrequent 
nests  have  boon  noticed  in  G 
Green.  The  redbreast  is  som 
Street  and  Ludgate  Hill.  Pei 
shape  of  the  modem  chimnej 
contracted  tops,  are  not  invitii 
Tendon  srardens  suflfer  more  i 
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The  crow,  the  raven,  and  the  rook  are  long-lived  birds,  and 
when  they  are  permitted  to  exhaust  the  lease  of  existence 
given  them  by  nature,  they  probably  count  more  years  than 
man,  with  his  threescore  and  ten,  or  even  up  to  a  century. 
Can  we  guess  at  the  autobiography  of  a  patriarchal  raven — 
one  of  those,  for  instance,  which  roost  on  the  crown  of  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  the. Tower?  Think  of  his  speculations, 
when,  with  a  well-£CLled  gizzard,  he  sits  in  the  sunlight 
meditating  on  past  events  ;  how  he  was  hatched  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  roosted  on  an  old  yew  on  the  spot  where  Battle 
Abbey  was  built ;  migrated  thence  to  a  graveyard  in  the 
vicinage,  remarkable  for  its  ancient  elms,  and  thrived  there, 
birdling  and  bird,  about  300  years ;  then,  when  the  church 
was  "destroyed  by  a  sudden  and  dreadful  fire,"  took  refuge 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  was  domiciled  in  a  plane-tree 
at  Whitechapel,  till  the  rotting  trunk  was  grubbed  up,  and 
the  Tower  pinnacles  became  his  final  abode,  where  he  hopes 
to  end  his  chequered  days  in  peace.  Or  let  us  make  an  obser- 
vation of  that  venerable  rook,  perched  so  cosily  (as  we  have 
often  seen  him)  on  the  top  branches  of  the  plane  at  the  corner 
of  Wood  Street.  He  seems  an  inquisitive  sort  of  fowl,  and 
when  on  his  watch  is,  doubtless,  laying  in  stores  of  anecdote 
to  amuse  Mrs.  Eook  when  they  meet.  My  Lord  Mayor  and 
his  aldermanic  satellites  pass  by — what  says  our  feathered 
philosopher?  "  Caw."  A  volunteer  rifle  regiment,  en  grande 
Unuey  hurries  past — with  hearts,  like  their  equipments,  bran- 
new.  What  remark  does  our  clawed  student  of  humanity 
make?  "Caw."  A  Stock  Exchange  Croesus  rolls  by  in  a 
carriage  appropriately  resplendent  with  guilding.  Does  that 
wise  old  rook  envy  him  ?  By  no  means.  He  continues  the 
cool  ejaculation,  "  Caw."  A  ragged  sexagenarian  pauper  has 
just  got  a  gift  loaf  at  the  union,  and  is  fain  to  munch  it  as  he 
drags  himself  along.  Does  the  bird  pity  him  ?  Not  in  the 
least ;  or  certainly  not  more  than  his  fellow-men,  though  this 
time  his  "  Caw,  caw  "  sounds  more  tremulous  than  uaaal.    "Lcl 


Christum  Grffort  an 

In  the  year  1827,  in  the  ancie 
the  assize  court,  and  soatcd  un  1 
very  young  woman,  whoso  dark 
belong  to  the  gipsy  race.  T\ 
years,  and  tlio  other  but  fourtee 
care,  the  baby  in  tlie  arms  of  thi 
one  vainly  trj-ing  to  console  its  ; 
the  court  a  heartrending  scen< 
criminal — ^tho  fatlier  of  these  ch 
younger  woman — ^had  just  boon 
stealing,  pleading  hard  but  in 
Bake,  for  his  baby's  sake,  for 
had  said,  ''I  cannot;  you  shoi 
and  child  before.     Officers,  rem 

The  scene,  both  inside  and  oi 
nessed  by  a  godly  minister,  Atr. 
his  attention  was  thus  iirst  d 
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two  children,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  old  woman's — ^the 
<ihild  of  another  of  her  daughters,  whose  husband  had  been 
transported — ^with  him.  Having  kept  them  in  his  own  house 
for  some  few  days,  to  accustom  them  to  some  little  extent  to 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  he  put  them  in  his  infant-school, 
where  they  were  disciplined  and  taught  to  read. 

The  gipsy  women  being  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Crabb  was 
thus  doing,  soon  afterwards  induced  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ance to  entrust  him  with  the  further  charge  of  three  others, 
•who  were  also  sent  to  the  school.  As  they  showed  consider- 
able aptitude  for  learning,  he  began  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which,  with  God's  blessing,  these  outcasts,  for  whose  souls 
none  seemed  to  care,  might  be  more  largely  and  permanently 
helped.  Having  no  means  of  his  own,  he  spoke  to  his  friends 
about  it,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Eev. 
Charles  Hyatt,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  had  been  previously 
attempted  or  done  on  their  behalf.  The  reply  he  received 
showed  that  no  organized  effort  was  then  in  existence,  and 
that  beyond  some  few  occasional  personal  attempts,  not  alto- 
gether without  pleasing  evidences  of  good  accomplished,  no 
response  had  been  made  by  the  religious  public  to  the  appeals 
made  for  help  in  the  "Home  Mission"  and  "Evangelical" 
Magazines  some  years  before.  One  or  two  replies  to  other 
letters  he  had  sent  were  such  as  to  damp  his  generous  ardour, 
the  writers  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  was  the  only  means  by  which  such  wandering,  disso- 
lute people  could  be  brought  into  a  better  condition. 

Nothing  daunted,  and  having  met  with  a  few  friends  who 
were  willing  to  act  with  him  as  a  committee,  he  proceeded  to 
collect  funds,  and  to  attempt  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
Ohristian  people  on  their  behalf.  It  having  been  ascertained 
tiiat  Shirley  Common  and  other  places  near  Southampton 
were  resorted  to  by  the  gipsies  as  camping-groxmds,  a  suitable 
xnisBionary  was  employed  to  go  amongst  them ;  and  tL\3A^  \s^ 
about  two  jears,  some  twenty  oA^ta  usA  ^^dc^^^tl  ^^c56 


troin  tiicir  rt'^iiu»»  iiuuiis  uj.  xxx^sj  < 
far  as  possible,  tlio  evils  resultii 
inciting  them  to  labour  for  their 
raging  their  personal  efforts.     Wi 
years,  the  committee  sought,  bui 
induce  other  districts  to  follow  th 
niissionai*ies  to  visit  the  gipsy  tent 
Mr.  Crabb,  in  the  year  1831,  ^-is 
and  being  introduced  by  one  of 
there  assembled,  told  them  he  h; 
to  Bee  them;    and  having  Avon 
amongst  them  to  tell  them  tlie 
congregation,  to  them,  a  Strang 
strange  pulpit — none  other  than  i 
upwards,  and  covered  with  a  sha^ 
These  effoi-ts  now  began  to  b 
the  gipsy  tribe  all  over  the  counti 
the  interest  thus  created  should 
gathering  was  determined  on,  at 
and  their  friends  who  miglit  bo  (\ 
what  was  doing,  and  intended  to 
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instructive.  Mr.  Crabb  opened  them  "vrith  a  hymn,  then 
prayed  with  and  addressed  them.  After  the  address,  letters 
were  read  from  persons  interested  in  their  cause  who  resided 
at  a  distance,  and  the  service  closed.  Some  time  was  then 
allowed  for  more  private  and  personal  talk  with  them,  and 
then  dinner,  consisting  of  beef,  vegetables,  and  plum-pudding, 
was  announced.  These  substantial  tokens  of  friendly  regard 
disposed  of,  blankets  and  warm  clothing  were  distributed,  and 
Bibles  given  to  such  as  did  not  previously  possess  them.  It 
is  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  most  of  the  gipsies  were 
found  to  be  so  ignorant  as  to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
existence. 

These  anniversaries  did  great  good  in  breaking  down  the 
prejudices  of  the  gipsies,  and  in  stirring  up  other  Christians 
besides  those  at  Southampton  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Among 
these,  the  Rev.  John  West,  rector  of  Chettle,  in  Dorsetshire, 
erected  two  cottages,  in  each  of  which  he  put  a  gipsy  family, 
and  placed  their  children  in  his  parish  school.  Similar  eflforts 
were  elsewhere  made,  but  great  difficulty  was  found  to  arise 
in  placing  these  vagrant  children  in  association  with  others  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  To  meet  these  objections,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  collect  funds  and  erect  a  school  for  gipsy  children ; 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  having  been  raised,  and  a 
suitable  site,  at  Famham,  near  Blandford,  obtained,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1845,  the  first  stone  of  the  Gipsy  Asylum  and 
Industrial  School  was  laid.  A  large  assembly,  including 
many  of  those  whose  benefit  was  thus  sought,  came  together, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  an  aged  and  reformed 
gipsy,*  who,  in  a  short  speech,  very  simply  and  earnestly 
addressed  those  who  were  thus  met.  Then  Mr.  Crabb  spoke ; 
and  then  a  venerable  gipsy  woman  fervently  gave  expression, 
on  behalf  of  her  race  and  herself,  to  her  thankfulness  to  God 
and  his  people  for  what  had  been  accomplished,  in  her  case 
and  that  of  others,  and  for  what  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
gave  promise  of  in  the  future. 

It  is  grievouB,  however,  to  say,  that  fti^  T5an:i5[i!Kai  "ImSqJssi.- 


— -^*^i9^ 


The  Papyrus  or  Bifhlus  ph 
writing   nuiterial    wbich    it    f 
been  discovennl  growinj^  in  t' 
On  tliis  a  recent  writer  ohso 
once  so  common  on  the  banks 
tlie  epithet  papyrifer  fpap^-n 
Nor  was  tlie  plant  itself  est€ 
was*  xiscfl  by  the  Eg3'X)tian  p 
their  statues   and  temples,    \ 
columns,    and    as    a  reprosci 
glyphic^.     '\S\\t  of  late  years 
it  in  the  Lower  Nile  and  its 
been  confirmed  these  words 
reeds  by  the  brooks  .  .  .  sht 
hfl  no  more." 
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minute  oval  opening  near  one  end  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
two  valves.  The  object  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  expedient 
is  obvious.  Were  water  to  accumulate  within  the  pod  its  valves 
would  be  forced  asunder,  and  the  seeds  would  be  cast  out 
before  they  had  ripened.  But  by  the  above  means  they  are 
retained  in  the  pod  until  the  proper  time  for  their  dispersion 
has  arrived. 

Another  interesting  evidence  of  design  comes  to  us  from  the- 
Polar  regions.  It  appears  that  the  plants  of  Spitzbergen  are 
aR  peren7iial,  "  It  is  well  known,"  says  the  **  Popular  Science 
Review,"  "that  organic  substances  decay  very  slowly  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  A  wooden  grave-cup,  raised  half  a  century 
ago,  looks  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday;  and  the  dry 
remains  of  the  previous  year's  growth  of  plants  stand  almost 
unchanged  beside  the  new  shoots  of  the  perennial  root.  One 
may,  indeed,  almost  say,  that  stones  and  minerals  decay  more 
speedily  in  these  regions  than  organic  substances.  But  why 
are  the  plants  all  perennial?  The  reason  is  obvious.  It 
entirely  depends,  so  to  speak,  on  wind  and  weather,  whether 
a  plant  can  produce  ripe  seed  during  the  short  summer.  No 
doubt  they  generally  do  so ;  but  if  in  any  year  they  failed, 
plants  having  an  annual  root  must  of  necessity  be  lost,  while 
the  continued  existence  of  the  species  with  perennial  roots 
would  be  secured." 

The  above  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  sacred  prophecy,  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  may  probably  interest  the 
readers  of  the  "  Youth's  Magazine." 

W.  H.  G. 


ExvY,  AN  Ill-natuiied  Vice. — Envy  is  an  ill-natured  "vice,  and  is  mado 
up  of  meanness  and  malice.  It  wishes  the  force  of  goodness  to  be  strained 
and  the  measure  of  hapjnness  to  be  abated.  It  laments  over  prosperity^ 
and  sickens  at  the  sight  of  health.  It  oftentimes  wants  sxnrit  as  well  qa 
good  nature. — Jertmy  Taylor, 


they  are  tho  Ixttcr.     An  incnx 
tended  l»y  niy  thoiiglits  and  lai< 
surety  that  allowed  himself,  in 
to  bo  judged  and  jmnished  in  m 
that  numbers  the  hairs  of  my 
with  visible  and  tang:ible  forms ; 
after    death,    and   a  reunion 
partner,  the  body  ;  those  are  so: 
necessity  loudly  oalls  for,  and 
never  be  satisfied.     For  all  too 
me  down,  the  sin  tliat  burdens 
that  clings  to  my  very  nature,  1 
a  source  of  joy  which  is  not  a* 
Can  a  pai)er  shield  avert  the  j 
No  ;  I  must  liavo  one  of  solid 
appease  my  hunger  ?    No ;  I 
I  am  to  liave  my  life  preset 
mocked.     I  for  one  know  exac 
tent  to  leave  the  chaff  and  1 
those  who  feel  no  need  of  stro 
-      ^^--   ~^i,M  ..onlif ,'pR  of  BibL 
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demonstrations  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  life 
to  come  as  was  given  in  the  ascent  of  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of 
lire.'  * — Krummacher, 


^-  Ability. — ^The  Holy  Spirit  can  g^ve  to  every  man  ability.  Who  made 
rtf-Bezaloel  an  ingenious  artist,  David  a  poet  and  harpist,  Solomon  an 
^  I  architect,  Gideon  a  judge  and  general  P  That  Spirit  which  continually 
^^tvreals  itaelf  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  effects,  and  not  seldom  exercises 
^ '  sIbo  upon  the  mere  humanity  of  its  adopted  children  such  an  astonishing 
S '  influence. — Krummacher. 

IC-  TTxsTEADiNEsg. — It  is  uot  for  want  of  holy  resolutions  and  heavenly 
^^infltftmces  that  men  are  not  saved,  but  through  their  own  uiuftoadiness  ; 
Jthey  do  not  persevere,  they  forget  the  necessity  of  amtinuing  in  pray[try 
''tad  thus  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved,  departs  &om  them,  and  leaves  them  to 
^^  their' own  darkness  and  hardness  of  heart.  When  we  consider  the 
:ri  heavenly  influences  which  many  receive  who  draw  back  to  perdition,  and 
^j  the  good  fruits  which  for  a  time  they  bore,  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  they 
"j  had  no  genuine  or  saving  grace.    They  had  it,  they  showed  it,  they  trifled 

'  with  it,  and  sinned  against  it,  and  therefore  are  lost. — Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 

^'       Keligious  TnuTH. — The  truths  of  religion,  when  known,  confer  strength 

f    and  impress  a  right  direction  on  the  mind,  discipline  it  for  the  acquire- 

^    ment  of  lower  and  useful  science,  and  shed  a  steady  light  on  almost  every 

other  kind  of  knowledge  in  which  society  can  be  interested;    at  once 

flsdng  in  the  mind  the  standard  of  right  judgment  on  every  moral  subject, 

and  the  principles  which  impel  man  to  active  usefulness. — Sev.  JRichard 

Wateon, 

Atheism. — I  desire  the  Atheist  to  produce,  fiom  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
earth,  so  pure  a  system  of  practical  morality — a  code  of  ethics  more 
sublime  in  its  conception,  more  simple  in  its  means,  more  happy  and  more 
powerful  in  its  operation,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so,  I  then  say  to  him,  "  Oh, 
in  the  name  of  your  own  darling  policy,  filch  not  its  guide  from  youth,  its 
shield  from  manhood,  and  its  crutch  from  age." — FhiUips, 


IkA.'lioliO:ixn,  kinju^  of  tludi}!.     How  dn( 

■10.  Scvi.ril  luiTiics  in   Luko   iv.  'J( 

coiTeupondinjj  liiator}'  in  tlic  Old  'i\n 


^ritbmctixul 

28.  L<nuli)n  Bt;md<j  on  an  jiriTi  of  1 
sqimro  o<]yiiil  inaroa  to  the  .siirlaco  of 

29.  Tlu;  <lianictor  of  tin-  rartli  is 
feronce? 

30.  Piiro  watrr  is  rompos-cil  of  Iwc 
])roiX)rtinna  that  tho  M'fij;ht  of  the; 
to  2.     AVhat  is  the  wciijht  of  carh  in 


^iTstocrs  la  Srripturc 

33.  It  will  l)f  soon  fi-om  G^-n.  x: 
Lovi,  and  Amraoi  each  lived  I'i"  yo 

34.  IJyeompMiinj^Gon.  xxi.  •>,  wii 
was  lCt>  yojirs  old  when  Ksau  and  J 

35.  Korah  and  3ros<»s  were  cousi: 
wero  brothers  (Exod.  vi.  18,  20,  21). 

36.  Samuel  is  tho  only  one  wlio 

-  w,    « ^;;     n^ 
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Zy  ©Itei  Cas  in  %  Ml<pil>r.  . 

HE  aspect  of  Damascus,  probably  the  oldest  exist- 
iDg  city  in  the  world,  as  it  breaks  upon  the  view 
of  the  traveller  approaching  it  from  the  west^ 
18  so  beautiful  as  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  en- 
chanted region.  The  road  suddenly  dives  down 
into  a  beautiful  glen,  filled  with  foliage  and 
sparkling  with  fountains  and  streams  of  water. 
Through  it  meanders  the  golden  flowing  river 
ALana.  Pursuing  its  tortuous  course,  crossing  it 
by  a  bridge,  and  passing  by  a  zig-zag  ascent,  the 
pilgrim  ascends  the  side  of  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
rotiks,  through  which  the  river  pursues  its  way. 
At  this  point  Damascus  and  its  plain  burst  at  once 
11 2^  on  the  view.  The  change  is  so  sudden  that 
it  seems  like  some  glorious  vision:  the  waters 
spread  their  fertilizing  power  through  the  whole 
of  the  plain  which  stretches  away  at  his  feet,  while  the  taper- 
ing minarets  and  rounded  domes,  tipped  with  golden  crescents, 
rise  up  in  every  direction  from  a  confused  mass  of  white 
terraced  roofs,  their  glittering  tops  in  some  places  just  appear- 
ing above  the  deep  green  foliage  by  which  the  city  is 
environed.  Gardens  and,  orchards  abound,  and  stretch  away 
along  both  banks  of  the  river  for  more  than  ten  miles  east- 
ward. 

The  varied  tints  of  the  foliage  greatly  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  picture.  The  sombre  hue  of  the  olive  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  walnut  are  finely  relieved  by  the  lighter  shade  of 
the  apricot  and  the  poplar,  while  the  pomegranate,  the 
cypress,  and  the  palm,  all  lend  their  tints  to  heighten  the 
beautifal  effects  of.  light  and  shade.  This  beauty  has  found 
expression  in  a  mame  by  which  the  place  is  known,  the  '^  Eye 
<if  the  Earth."    The  Mohammedana  liave  a\&^xii^  ^Ce^\»  '^^^o. 


Tho  bazaars  ol  JL;amascub  n 
iire  among  tho  best  in  tho  east 
open  stalls  on  each  nide  of  narr 
turbaned,  and  robed  figure  sq 
composedly  as  if  he  had  beei 
piles  of  silk  that  rise  up  aroun 
day  through  on  their  heels,  ir 
impossible  posture.  Each  w 
these  bazaars:  thus  there  ie 
bazaars;  the  spice,  the  shoe 
many  others;  while  through 
visitors  and  customers  of  evei 

The  history  of  Damascus 
regions  of  a  remote  antiqi 
founded  by  the  son  of  Araa 
However  this  may  be,  Dama 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Th< 
Eliezer  of  Damascus.  After 
Israel,  and  in  one  warlike  e 
off  a  little  Jewish  maid  who 
thft   crreat  Svrian  izreneral, 
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crafty  hatred  of  Hazael,  his  ambitious  and  murderous  designs, 
and  looking  on  him,  wept  to  think  of  the  mischief  in  store 
for  Israel  when  he  (Hazael)  should  have  usurped  the  throne 
of  Syria. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Bible  reader  in  Damascus,  how- 
ever, is  associated  with  the  conversion  of  Saul  the  persecutor. 
As  the  traveUer  looks  upward  to  the  pure  azure  of  the  eastern 
sky,  in  all  the  dazzling  bidlliancy  of  noon-day,  he  realizes  what 
that  exceeding  brightness  must  have  been  that  suddenly  en- 
compassed the  future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  he  rode  along 
with  the  Boman  guard  about  him,  bent  upon  his  mission  of 
destruction.  Arrested  by  the  Saviour's  voice,  that  fiery  zealot 
becomes  the  chosen  servant  of  Jesus,  and  is  sent  far  thence  to 
the  Gentiles. 

The  Boman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  still  exists, 
and  the  outline  of  the  street  called  Straight  still  marks  the 
scene  of  this  wonderful  conversion. 


♦«H* 


BENJAMIN  FILINKLIN. 

History  furnishes  few  examples  of  persons  who  have  risen 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  distinction  that  are 
more  striking  than  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  bom 
on  Sunday,  6th  January,  1706,  and  was  the  youngest  but  two 
of  seventeen  children.  As  his  father,  who  was  a  soap-boiler 
and  tallow-chandler,  was  solely  dependent  on  the  labour  of 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  this  large  family,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for 
them.  With  twelve  children  round  the  table  at  one  time,  it 
would  need  all  the  activity  and  economy  that  an  industrious 
couple  ooidd  bring  to  bear  on  the  important  question  of 
feeding  and  clothing  their  children.  StiU  tke^  cn^o^sin^ 
sometimes  to  £nd  a  place  at  their  ta\>\e  ioT  «bl  xDiw^^sffSB^. 


interesting::    lett<u\s  to   Jus   Aui 
gonerally  infiorted  a  few  linos  ol 
uf  his  little  namesake.     TJio  ii 
parents,  tlie  intcrestinjj:  converrt 
letters  from  TJnclo  Bon j ami n, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  oarly  days 
sufilcicnt  to  develop  Iho  boy's  p 
lead  Ids  father  to  think   of  pi 
After  giving  him  one  year  at  r 
was  forced  by  poverty  to  aband 
of   t«n,    Benjamin  was  taken 
moulds,  and  never  again  had 
school. 

Ho  now  took  th(.>  course  t' 
expects  to  excel ;  for  though  h 
ended,  ho  continued  his  edu< 
great  reader,  and  generally  f 
only  what  tlie  author  said  1 
oultivated  liabits  of  study  and 
wliich  was  of  great  service  to 
'«'«'«««   <iiar«rkvnrfvl  that  candlo-i 
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store  of  knowledge ;  and  such  was  his  love  of  reading  that  he 
would  sit  up  most  of  the  night  to  study.  Among  the  books 
read  at  this  time  were  some  of  a  sceptical  character ;  these  he 
read  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  suffered  as  most  young 
men  do  suffer  who  venture  on  such  dangerous  ground.  They 
had,  indeed,  a  most  injurious  effect  on  him,  not  only  in 
making  him  very  unhappy  in  youth,  but  in  drawing  his  mind 
from  the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  riper  years. 

Before  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  very  expert  in 
swimming,  boating,  &c.,  and  was  exceedingly  clever  in  his 
business.  Feeling  within  himself  that  he  was  possessed  of 
powers  beyond  those  of  his  companions,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  suomit  to  the  harsh  treatment  that  he  sometimes  received 
from  liis  brother ;  in  fact  the  apprentice  was  saucy,  and  the 
master  unreasonable.  James  Franklin  started  a  newspaper, 
and  Benjamin  had  the  chief  management  of  it.  He  secretly 
slipped  some  of  his  own  composition  under  his  brother's  door, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  productions  were  warmly 
approved  of.  For  a  time  he  continued  to  supply  his  articles 
in  secret ;  but  as  it  was  contrary  both  to  his  practice  and  his 
creed  to  hide  his  good  deeds,  he  at  last  told  his  brother  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  papers.  James,  however,  was  so 
immindful  of  his  duty  to  the  rising  genius,  that  he  continued 
his  harshness  ;  and  even  when  Benjamin  was  seventeen  years 
old  he  was  disciplined  with  his  brother's  fist.  This  was  too 
much,  and  the  abused  apprentice  ran  away. 

Failing  to  obtain  employment  in  Boston,  he  set  out  for 
New  York,  which  he  reached,  poor,  friendless,  and  without 
recommendation.  After  seeking  work  in  vain  he  set  out  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  in  a  sad  plight,  hungr}\ 
shabby,  and  almost  penniless.  He  soon  obtained  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  townspeople  discovered 
that  he  was  a  very  superior  young  man.  Among  those  who 
were  favourably  impressed  was  Sir  William  Keith,  Gk)vemor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  persuaded  him  to  visit  Landscm^  fet  ^^ 
purpose  of  making  purchases  to  enable  Toini  \ft  Q«tsiSJNssas» 


stationer's  husinoss,  dealt  in  rj 
indood,  in  anything  that  was 
exoellenco  of  his  workmanehi 
required  by  "  the  Assembly,"  ; 
the  province  was  done  in  lus  o 
an  almanac  called  "  Poor  Eielu 
maxims  and  pithy  sayings.  B( 
were  very  siiccessful,  and  e> 
prospered  greatly. 

Being  now  a  prominent  m( 
a  man  of  acknowledged  abili 
the  General  Assembly   of  Pe 
Philadelphia.     As  ho  rose   in 
troduced   the   city   watch,   th< 
library ;  he  caused  the  city  to 
assisted  in  founding  a  hospita 
ment  that  was  likely  to  benef 
years'  success  in  business  he 
of  science   and  the   company 
already  made  several  discovc 
-i--v»^«efrnfpd  that  b'fclitning 
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peace,  an  alderman,  and  a  representatiye  in  the  Assembly. 
In  1764  he  was  sent  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gave  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  On  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  England  and  America,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  used  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  America.  In  1778  he  was  sent  to  France  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  America,  and  signed  a  treaty 
with  that  power  which  produced  a  war  between  France  and 
England. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  great  pain, 
with  only  short  intervals  of  ease.  As  his  end  approached, 
an  abscess  on  the  lungs  caused  him  increased  agony  and 
rendered  breathing  extremely  difficult.  He  died  on  17th  April, 
1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
all  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  chief  officers  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
citizens.  The  General  Congress  wore  mourning  for  a  month, 
and  even  the  National  Assembly  of  France  agreed  that  for 
three  days  they  would  mourn  for  the  great  philosopher. 

Franklin's  religion  was  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  His 
hope  was  rather  in  the  justice  of  God  than  in  his  mercy ;  and 
he  gave  no  indications  that  he  looked  upon  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope.  His 
admirers  assert  that  ''during  his  long  life  he  instructed, 
stimulated,  cheered,  amused,  and  elevated  his  coimtrymen, 
and  all  mankind,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
writings,  full  of  his  own  kindness,  humour,  and  wisdom,  to 
perpetuate  his  influence,  and  sweeten  the  life  of  coming 
generations." 

W.  H. 


guided   by   the   arm   of  tlio   j 
angels,    and   lud   witli    broad 
imaji^ination  was  inflamed   iiii 
emulate  tlu-sc  worthies,     lie, 
Ho,  too,  would  throw  oil  tho  t 
tliG  ordiuavv  moans  of  support 
iiecessario.s  of  life,    and  trubt 
'Wisdom,  for  food,  clothing,  an 
thoughts,  he  arose  one  suuny 
bod,  and  enjoyed,  what  he  for 
break fiist  in  his  father's  liousc 
and  bidding  liis   parents  fan 
believed,  for  school,  but  to  ca 
living  by  faith.     Perhaps  lii 
not  i)urely  of  a  religious  thj 
oscapo  from  weary  tasks  and 
altogether  disagi^eeablo :  his 
denial  and  bitter  penamo.     'J 
on  the  grass,  tht^  birds  sang 
bloomed  on  either  side,  and  li 
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carolled  in  their  branches ;  he  lay  down  by  a  bubbling  brook 
and  watched  the  swift  fish  dart  in  its  tranquil  depths,  sent 
flowers  sailing  down  the  stream,  or  turned  upon  his  back  arid 
gazed  through  the  rustling  leaves  at  the  tender  blue  sky 
smiling  down  upon  him  through  the  branches,  like  the  kind 
eye  of  heaven,  and  pondered  his  glorious  destiny.  But  the 
day  rolled  on,  noon  came  and  passed,  the  shadows  lengthened, 
and  the  solemn  evening  wind  moaned  through  the  branches. 
Our  little  adventurer  was  tired  and  began  to  hunger.  Th^re 
was  little  in  the  forest  to  satisfy  his  cravings.  Now  was  the 
time  for  the  exercise  of  his  faith.  Recalling  to  his  mind  the 
excellent  examples  of  the  saints  whom  he  so  much  admired, 
he  prayed  for  food. 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  none  came.  No  white- winged 
messenger  from  above  parted  the  lofty  branches,  and  glorifying 
all  things  with  the  radiance  of  his  celestial  smile,  tendered 
him  bread  from  heaven.  He  watched  the  flocks  of  birda 
which  took  their  flight  far  above  him,  and  hoped  that  som& 
might  be  sent,  as  the  ravens  to  Elijah,  with  bread  and  meat, 
but  he  watched  in  vain.  Flight  after  flight  passed  by  through 
the  thin  air,  as  if  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  a  hungry  little 
boy  on  the  earth  praying  for  food. 

But  the  night  came  on  apace,  the  dark  shades  of  the  tree» 
fell  awftilly  around  him  ;  his  imagination  peopled  the  forest 
with  terrific  forms :  to  pass  a  night  alone,  in  such  a  place^ 
without  shelter  or  food,  seemed  the  next  thing  to  death.  He 
felt  cold  and  very  lonely,  and  shuddered  when  the  night  wind 
sighed  in  the  branches.  Then  he  thought  of  his  happy  home> 
of  the  snug  chamber  where  he  had  so  often  feasted  when 
school  was  over  close  to  his  kind  mother's  side,  of  the  snugge3> 
chamber  where  a  snow-white  bed  awaited  him ;  he  thought  of 
his  parent's  alarm  when  the  day  passed  and  their  little  soir 
came  not,  of  his  father's  sad  stem  face,  of  his  mother's  tears. 
**  Oh,  it  was  cruel,"  he  sobbed,  "  to  leave  them  and  run  away; 
would  that  I  could  return ! "  but  he  could  not,  hft  \sA^^^iS!^- 
dered  heedleady  and  lost  his  'way,  onA.  m  ^©.m  Va  ^^-sscvi!^ 


applied   liimself  (lilip:ently  to 
remai'kable  talents  that  God  hf 
a  world-wide  rt^putation. 

Faitli  in  God  is  a  glorious  g 
tion.     By  faith   men    have    * 
righteousness,  obtained  pi'omis 
quenched  the  violence  of  lire, 
out  of  weakness  have  been  i 
light,  turned  to  flight  the  amiif 
works  is  dead.     We  never  ho 
line  of  duty.     Noah  built  the 
he  was  saved  in  it.     Abraham 
house  at  the  command  of  h; 
obtained  tlie  earnest  of  i\w 
father  of  many  nations,  and  tl 
be  blesse<l.     Josej)!!  was  cast  i 
don,  the  three  Israelites  into 
conaeciuence  of  their  fool-hard 
they  simply,  fearlessly,  and  i 
Gk)d ;  and  thoir  deliverance  . 
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his  children,  will  most  likely  suffer  the  pangs  of  poTorty,  or 
become  a  burden  on  his  friends. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  may  indulge  in  sin  and  make  no 
effort  to  liye  a  holy  and  blameless  life,  because  he  has  a 
Saviour,  will  find  too  late  that  his  was  not  saving  faith,  and 
that  he  has  deceived  himself  on  the  most  important  of  all 
points.  Christ  came  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  not  to  save  us 
in  our  sins,  and  those  who  would  be  his  must  struggle  as 
earnestly  against  temptation  as  if  they  had  to  save  themselves. 

A.  H.  L. 


t  Sisters ; 

OB, 

THE  ORPHANS  OF  HiaHCJLIFF. 


OHAFTEB     XI. 

Thbee  months  passed  away.  Christmas,  with  its  joy&l 
hours  and  holy  memories,  had  been  welcomed  and  was  gone. 
During  these  three  months  Lucy,  with  earnest  energy  and 
untiring  industry,  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  as  a 
dressmaker.  Indifferent  to  fatigue,  to  cold,  or  privations,  she 
rose  early  and  sat  up  late  to  finish  the  work  entrusted  to  her. 
The  landlady,  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  would  sometimes 
remark,  ''  It's  surprising  to  me  what  that  poor  young  thing 
gets  through,  she  looks  so  weak  and  delicate ;  and  yet  she 
must  have  the  strength  of  a  lion  to  work  as  she  does."  Alas ! 
it  was  an  imnatural  strength — the  strength  of  energy,  will, 
excitement,  and  pride — which  kept  her  up  for  a  time.  The 
blow  came  at  last.  She  caught  cold  one  evening  after  walking 
home  from  the  house  of  one  of  her  customers  in  the  pouring 
rain ;  and  although  she  struggled  against  the  painful  symp- 
toms that  followed,  they  overcame  her  at  last,  and  in  one 
week  she  was  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  completely  prostcati^ 

"All,  I  Oiovight  it  would  come  to  ti^''  wA.  \iaft^tfiMi^w»^ 


tho  wliolo  tale,  llo  Imd 
from  tho  landlady,  Mrs. 
anxiety  to  koop  her  chil 
liero  was  tho  result  of  ov< 

**  -Mrs.  "Wilton  is  not  g 
landlady,  in  a  cheerful  to: 

"  AVell,  no,  I  hope  not 
oyed  boy,  vdili  his  brigh 
mother  r' 

Nothing  hitherto  had  n 
she  opened  lier  eyes,  and  1 
in  wonder  at  the  doctor ;  1 
eyes  again  in  utter  weaknt 

**l>o  you  think  she  is 
she  accompanied  tho  docto 

"  Well,  no,  it  is  not  quit 
ing  from   tho  reaction  of 
symptoms  supervene,  I  hi 
restore  her.     You  must 
bottle  of  good  i^ort  wine ' 
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'by  his  surgical  knowledge,  knows  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  in  which  wine  and  other  delicacies  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  patient  than  any  drug  he  can  possibly 
prescribe ;  and  yet  to  assist  in  every  case  would  require  the 
doctor  and  the  clergyman  to  be  men  of  large  independent 
means.  How  completely  facts  axe  opposed  to  this  theory  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Some  such  thoughts  may 
have  passed  through  the  doctor's  mind  as  he  paused  in  his 
remarks  to  LIi*8.  Gibbs.  She  seemed  to  guess  them,  for  she 
said  hastily, — 

**  I  will  get  all  she  wants,  sir.  I'm  sure  she  has  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  she  ought  to  have  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
children.  She's  seen  better  days,  sir,  I  know ;  and  she's  dread- 
fully afraid  of  spending  her  money.  She  pays  me  my  rent  the 
very  day  it's  due;  and  I've  known  her  go  without  a  meal 
rather  than  spend  more  than  the  money  she  allows  to  last  her 
a  week ;  so,  sir,  I'm  sure  she'd  starve  rather  than  get  into 
debt." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  you  mustn't  let  her  starve  now.  Keep 
her  very  quiet,  don't  allow  the  children  to  disturb  her,  and 
give  her  wine  and  nourishing  things." 

**Yes,  sir,  I'll  attend  to  her,  you  may  depend.  She's  got 
money,  I  know ;  and  if  she  hadn't,  poor  soul,  I'd  get  it  myself^ 
that  I  would." 

**  I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Gibbs;  and  you  would  never  be  a 
loser  by  doing  so.  I'll  send  her  a  draught  by-and-by,  and 
look  in  early  to-morrow  and  see  how  she  is  going  on.  Good 
morning." 

And  so  he  left,  satisfied  that  the  good,  kind  landlady  would 
keep  her  promise  respecting  liis  patient. 

But  poor  Lucy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  restored  to  health 
and  life.  All  she  had  gone  through,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  for  years,  united  to  overcome  her  now ;  and  on  the 
doctor's  visit  the  next  morning  he  found  her  in  a  state  of 
feverish  exhaustion,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,    tor  ^e^'VsLa'ket  X^^^  ^^^\fikRi^\i^ 


and  thou  slialt  glorify  m 
in  Ilis  i^resence?     But  e^ 
rebelled  against  liim,  the 
still.     While  she  lay  thei 
events  of  her  past  life  : 
readings  at  the  Farm  cai 
meaning ;  and  from  the  y 
not  only  to  life  on  earth,  b 
soul.     There  was  joy  in  tl 
to  lie  in  quiet  repose,  and 
Farm ;    to   follow   Christij 
Celestial  City;  to  trace  in 
town  of  Mansoul ;  mentall; 
parables  of  our  Lord,  and 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  Fat 
deep  abasement  I     How  hu 
conduct,  and  how  differen 
would  hope  now  to  see  her 
ness;  and,  as  she  thought 
that,  if  it  were  Qod's  will,  i 
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every  encouragement  to  hope  that  with  caro  her  strength 
would  then  be  quite  equal  to  it.  She  seemed  to  recover 
rapidly  with  this  hope  in  view.  She  oould  thank  kind  Mrs. 
Qibbs  for  her  attentive  nursing,  which  the  doctor  told  her  had 
so  much  helped  her  recovery.  When  too  ill  to  notice  her 
boys,  how  that  good  friend  had  tended  them,  and  brought 
them  now,  looking  well  and  strong,  to  their  mother's  bedside! 
Well  for  her  that  the  Providence  of  Qod  had  raised  up  such 
friends,  for  Mrs.  GKbbs  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  to  write. 
Lucy  had  so  carefully  concealed  her  address  that  none  came 
to  see  her.  Mary  had  written  twice,  but  these  letters  were 
locked  in  her  desk.  Once  she  had  managed  to  say,  when 
.  expecting  death,  "  Mrs.  (Kbbs,  when  I  die,  open  my  desk,  my 

boys "     In  that  desk  was  a  letter  to  her  sister,  committing 

her  boys  to  her  care.  Now  she  longed  to  see  that  sister 
herself;  yet  she  still  would  not  write  to  her.  A  letter  might 
be  mistaken;  and  she  knew  Patty's  character  too  well  to 
suppose  that  she  would  refuse  her  love  to  her  widowed  sister 
and  her  fatherless  children  when  she  saw  her  pale,  ill,  and  in 
poverty. 

April  arrived  at  last.  Lucy  had  opened  her  little  store  to 
pay  the  doctor  and  her  landlady.  The  former  hesitated  at 
first  to  take  it,  but  she  looked  so  pained  that  he  gave  way. 
With  Mrs.  Gibbs  she  was  equally  firm.  She  made  arrange- 
ments to  leave  her  furniture  until  she  could  write  from  Devon- 
shire. K,  after  all,  Patty  would  not  receive  her!  The 
thought  was  agony ;  stiU  she  would  prepare  for  it.  These 
payments  left  her  with  only  a  few  pounds  for  travelling 
expenses.  "  So  much  the  better,"  she  thought ;  **  I  shall  go 
to  my  sister  in  real  poverty."  It  was  a  lesson  in  humility 
from  which  she  did  not  shrink. 

At  length  the  happy  moment  came,  when  on  a  bright  spring 
morning,  seated  on  the  outside  of  the  Exeter  coach,  she  started 
from  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly,  with  the  kind  wishes 
and  farewells  of  good  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  the  coach-office. 


1"""^  *"- *     . 

No tYvnth standing;  a  douLt  as  t 

the  Avomanly  instincts  of  the 

sight.     Calling  hastily  for  a 

earned  up-stairs  and  laid  ujx 

jshe  revived,  and  drank  eager! 

by  the  landlady. 

"  I  will  stay  here,"  she  said 
arc  directed,  *L.  AV.,  passengi 

The  guard  had  already  ron: 
so  poor  ]jiicy  and  hor  children 
of  more  tlian  sixty  miles  from 
taxed  her  strengtli.  The  nigl 
proved  too  much  ;  and  it  vraa 
that  she  allowed  lierself  to  b« 
from  which  she  l»elieved  she 
change  of  air,  the  rest  and  < 
.good,  and  alter  a  i'ew  days  s 
Yet  no  one  would  idlow  her 
week  had  passed;  and  then, 
to  her  constern alien  tliat  her 
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rtoming  took  her  place  as  outside  passenger  to  Eastonleigb, 
vith  two  shillings  only  remaining  in  her  purse.  The  guard 
remembered  her,  and  good-naturedly  placed  her  inside, 
eaying,— 

**  All  right,  missus ;  if  any  inside  passengers  come,  why  you 
must  get  out  again,  that's  all." 

And  so,  with  a  pleasant  farewell  to  the  kind  landlady,  she 
started  once  more  on  her  interrupted  journey.  On  reaching- 
l4io  inn  at  Eastonleigh,  she  asked  the  guard  to  leave  her  boxes 
tliero  to  be  sent  for,  and,  giving  him  one  of  her  two  remaining 
shillings,  commenced  her  walk  of  four  miles  to  Cowslip  Farm. 
But  even  the  first  mile  tried  her  strength  too  much.  She  had 
forgotten  the  gi-eat  weight  of  her  youngest  boy,  who,  although 
a  good  walker  for  his  age,  required  often  to  be  carried.  At  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  second  mile-stone  they  reached  & 
few  cottages,  at  one  of  which  Lucy  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
rest.  The  young  mistress  of  the  cottage  welcomed  her  with 
true  Devonshire  hospitality,  gave  the  children  some  milk,  and 
nursed  the  little  one,  while  Lucy  rested  and  eat  a  sandwich 
and  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  which  the  landlady  had  placed  in 
her  small  basket,  with  some  bread-and-butter  for  the  little 
ones.  Lucy  offered  her  last  shilling  to  the  young  woman,  but 
not  a  penny  would  she  take ;  and  she  looked  after  the  pale 
young  widow  with  pitying  eyes,  as,  refreshed,  but  still  feebly^ 
she  renewed  her  journey.  The  afternoon  was  waning  as  they 
reached  the  third  mile-stone.  Lucy  could  almost  see  the  trees 
of  Cowslip  Farm,  when  she  felt  a  sensation  of  faintness  stealing 
over  her.  The  youngest  boy  slept  in  her  arms  a  dead  weight, 
and  the  eldest,  seeing  her  stop,  said, — 

'^0  mamma,  do  sit  down  a  little  while;  I  am  so  tired;  I 
can't  walk  any  more." 

Yielding  to  her  own  feelings  and  the  poor  child's  request, 
she  sat  down  by  the  road  side,  and  leant  her  back  against  the 
sloping  green  bank  behind  her.  The  boy  seated  himself  near 
her,  laid  his  head  on  her  knees  by  his  little  brother,  and  was 
soon  taat  asleep.    Hitherto  Lucy  had  had  ia\\]i[i  \/^\^^«s^^  ''^c^s^ 


licr.     IIo\r  long  she  remained 
icll.     She  was  aroused  at  last  1 
sound  of  approacliing  wheels, 
the  driver  advanced  towards  t. 
lor  Lucy's  face  wore  the  hue 
oyos  at  hearing  his  footsteps,  a 
**  Oh,  pray  help  me." 
**What  be  I  to  do  for  ce' 
lialect  that  went  to  her  heart. 
•*  Do  you  go  near  Cowslip  I 
What,  Fanner  Dale's?  cos, 
•t'  the  lane.     Will  that  do  for 
•*  Oh,  yes.     Then  will  you  t 
**  To  bo  sure  I  will,"  he  ox 
boy,  who  had  awoke  at  the  so 
the  wagon,  and  carefully  plac 
<;ame  back  for  tlie  little  one, 
but  his  fear  was  appeased  by 
<:ountryman.     Lucy  had  trioc 
lierself  unable  to  do  so,  until 
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her  sifter  flaahed  her  oheek  and  brightened  her  eje.  When 
ihe  wagon  stopped  the  man  came  round  to  the  back,  and 
looked  rather  surprised  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

"  You'm  looking  another  woman,  sure  enough,"  he  said,  as 
he  lifted  her  and  the  children  out.  *^  I  thought  when  I  hrat 
saw  ee  that  ye  was  going  to  die,  and  IVe  been  round  two  or 
three  times  to  have  a  look  at  ee.  But  you'm  better  now ;  you 
can  walk  this  bit,  can't  ee  ?" 

**  0  yes,  yes,"  said  Lucy ;  "  thank  you  for  your  kind  help ; 
what  should  I  have  done  without  it?"  she  added,  at  the  same 
time  offering  him  her  last  shilling. 

'^Noa,  noa,"  he  exclaimed,  ''what  be  ee  tln'nlriTig  of,  it's 
cost  me  nothing ;  don't  ee  pay  me  now,  don't  ee." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  "have  you  got  any  children  at 
home?" 

"  Ees,  sure,  two  on  'em,  just  like  them  two  of  yours ;  that's 
what  made  me  look  at  ee  at  first." 

"Then  take  the  shilling,"  she  said,  "and  buy  them  some- 
thing in  remembrance  of  my  little  ones ;  it  will  make  me  happy 
if  you  will  do  this." 

The  man  took  it  even  then  reluctantly,  saying, — 

"  Thank  ee,  missus,  Til  do  as  you  say.  Gkx)d-bye ;  and  VU 
hope  ye'U  get  safe  home." 

He  then  stood  for  a  moment  watching  her,  as  with  feeble 
stops  she  pursued  her  way  down  the  lane.  Then  called  out 
again,  as  if  to  encourage  her, — 

"Good-bye  once  more,  missus;  I  won't  forget  ee  nor  tha 
little  ones,  never  fear." 

Gradually  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  beUs  receded  tmtil  it 
was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  before  the  eyes  of  poor  Lucy 
rose  the  gable  front  and  rose-covered  porch  of  Cowslip  Farm. 
Lifting  her  little  boy  from  the  ground,  whose  toddling  steps 
ill  suited  her  impatience,  she  made  one  more  effort  and  hurried 
forward.  But  the  haste — ^the  crowding  memorieB — ^the  excite- 
ment at  being  so  near — ^all  overcame  her;  and  before  sho 
could  reach  the  gate  she  sunk  again  on  the  gcoTind^  v^t.  ^\s» 


Di-ath,  drtiiJi.'d  tyitint 
('l;ii>L  hii.s  tin;  IriiiTi 
Who  (lied  that  wc  its 
iVnd  tht'i-oforo,  wliun  t 
As  tli'jso  who  have  no 

AVo  little  thought  h^ 
Death's  shadow  hover 

Our  dull  ears  could 
The  voice  which  culle< 
Sudd.M!,  indeed,  that  c 
On  tlie  doar  thouglit,  < 

It  did  not  seem  like 
TIktc  w;j.s  no  w<;arv  \\ 

No  hitt.^r  strife  for  I 
No  i<  eblo  trembling  oJ 
No  looking  'orward  to 
Xo  mournful  i^ai-ting  i 

He  has  hoen  sjiared 
A  moment,  and  ho  i)as 

To  that  bright  ualr 
Puichaseil  bv  Jlim,  tli« 
AVho,  by  his  death  of  : 

R«»Viw  nil  n'li r»«f.  A.if>i  /I 
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And  may  we  not  believe 
The  Heavenly  Husbandman  in  love  has  given 

The  stroke  for  wliich  we  grieve, 
Because  he  saw  our  friend  was  ripe  for  heaven  ? 
He  sees  the  blade,  tlio  car,  the  lipened  com, 
Then  to  his  gamer  it  is  safely  borne. 

How  gloomy  now  appear 
The  stubble-fields,  where  golden  harvests  grow ; 

But  far  more  sad  and  drear, 
The  home  whose  joy  has  laded  from  the  view. 
Pity,  O  Lord,  the  lonely  mourner's  grief. 
Thy  tender  love  alone  can  give  relief. 

But  hark,  a  solemn  sound, 
A  warning  whisper  from  our  friend's  calm  tomb : 

"  O  be  ye  ready  found. 
Watching  through  busy  day,  and  midnight's  glo o-ji. 
Ye  know  not  at  what  hour  your  Lord  shuU  couio  : 
Are  ye  quite  ready  for  the  '  Harvest  Homo '  ? 

"  Be  this  your  only  care. 
It  matters  little  whether  months  of  pain 

Your  wear}'  frame  shall  bear. 
Or  sudden  stroke  unbind  this  mortal  chain ; 
Or  if  your  eyes  should  see  the  Lord  appear. 
Be  watchful,  fur  his  coming  di-aweth  near." 


Myijtl2. 


!)")iO^O<'  0 


The  Blind  Letter-office  is  the  receptacle  of  all  illegible,  mis- 
fipolt,  misdirected,  or  insufficiently  addressed  letters  or  packets. 
Here  the  derk  or  clerks,  selected  from  amongst  the  most 
•efficient  and  experienced  officers,  guess  at  what  ordinary  in- 
telligence would  readily  denominate  insoluble  riddles.  Largo 
numbers  of  letters  are  posted  daily  with  superscriptions  which 
the  sorters  cannot  decipher,  and  which  the  great  majority  of 
people  would  nof  be  able  to  read.  Others,  again,  are  received 
with  perhaps  only  the  name  of  some  small  village,  the  writers 
thinking  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  some  neighbour- 
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near  from  their  manoria 
inoculate  their  corrospom 
If,   however,  it  bo  pos«i 
some  strange  letter  to  or 
from  diligent  search  in  h 
rolativo  to  imperfectly-ad 
might  have  been  given  i 
our  readers  may  be  sure 
Blind  Office,  justly  known 
do  it,  imless,  indeed,  the 
lessly  incomplete.      As  a 
letters,  take  the  following 
been  known  to  pass  throu 
Post-office : — 

Uncle  J( 
Uoi 


It  wonld  certiiinly  have  bet 
have  put  this  letter  in  a  f 

blind     offlnori    •nr/\ii1^     «-i 
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is  part  of  the  addreoi  of  a  letter  wbioh  the  sorter  no  doubt 
threw  away  £*oiii  him  with  some  impatience.  The  blind 
ofGloery  howeyer,  reads  it  instantly,  strikes  his  pen,  perhaps,, 
through  the  address,  and  writes  on  the  envelope,  ^'Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum,"  and  passes  it  out  for  deHyery. 

Obem  yenen 

is  seen  in  an  instant  to  be  meant  for  "Holbom  Union.'^ 
"Isle  of  Wight"  is,  in  like  manner,  written  on  a  letter  im- 
properly addressed  as  follows : — 

Ann  M 

Oileywhite 
Amshire. 

The  probability  is  that  the  last-mentioned  letter  will  come^ 
back  to  the  Dead  Letter-office,  on  account  of  no  town  being- 
giyen  in  the  address ;  still,  the  usual  course  is  to  send  it  out 
to  the  local  district  designated,  there  being  always  the  possi- 
bility that  certain  individuals  may  be  locally  known. 

"  AiKby-de'la-Zauch^^  is  a  town  to  spell  which  gives  infinite 
trouble  to  letter- writers ;  but  the  Post-office  official  is  espe- 
cially lenient  and  patient  in  cases  of  this  kind.  There  are 
fifty  different  ways  of  spelling  the  name,  and  few  letters^ 
except  those  of  the  better  classes,  give  it  rightly  spelt. 
'^  HasbedeUar-such  "  is  the  ordinary  spelling  among  the  poor 
living  at  a  distance. 

Ash  Bodies  in  such 

for  John  Horsel,  grinder 
in  the  county  of  Lestysheer 

is  a  copy  of  a  veritable  address  meant  for  the  above  town. 

The  blind  letter  officers  of  an  earlier  date  succimxbed  before 
the  following  letter : — 

For  Mister  Willy  wot  brinds  de  Baber 
in  Lang-Oaster  ware  te  gal  is 

but  the  dead  letter  officers  were  ena\)l^  iroxxi  ^^  ^\i5^Ti^^\K> 


to  tlioiu.     Tlio  addresses  ( 
iho  result  of  inislako  on 
nddrossod     **  Loiubard-st; 
CLurcliyard,   Liveii>()ol," 
don,  arc  sent  out  for  tria'j 
belioved   to  be  tlieir  real 
person  s  of  rank  and  emi 
prominent  ofUeers  of   the 
dresses  are  known,   or  ea 
sent   out    for    delivery  to 
ori'oneously   directed,    wit 
contents.     The  followinj^: 
of  i\)yidty,  "Would  not  Lo 
-way: — 

Keoi 
A\ 


and  another — 


Miss 
Que 
o: 
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^^t  f  igeons  of  6mltr^iil(. 

The  audacity  of  London  Bparrows  has  often  been  noticed ; 
how  they  seek  their  rations  in  the  busiest  thoroughfares, 
and  find  them  under  the  horses'  feet;  how  nicely  they 
thread  their  way  amongst  wagons,  omnibuses,  and  pedes- 
trians, growing  fat  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  securing  a  vested 
interest  in  the  **Vale  of  Cheapside.'*  Bold  little  ma^ 
rauders  they  certainly  are;  and  if  industry  in  one's  voca- 
tion gives  a  fair  title  to  success,  no  other  two-legged  creature 
has  a  better  claim  than  the  London  sparrow. 

There  is,  however,  another  winged  colony  in  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis  which  well  deserves  attention.  The  most 
incurious  of  observers  must,  when  he  crosses  Guildhall 
Yard,  open  his  eyes  wonderingly  at  the  incessant  gyrations 
of  the  pigeons.  Where  do  they  come  from?  Who  can 
they  belong  to?  What  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances can  have  induced  them  to  seek  a  habitat  here? 
Difficult  problems,  no  doubt,  yet  probably  explicable  after 
this  fashion.  Some  worthy  citizen  of  bygone  days,  when 
London  tradesfolks  lived  in  London,  must  have  been  an 
inveterate  pigeon-fancier,  found  his  family  increase  on  his 
haiids,  but  could  not  muster  courage  to  thin  his  bird- 
house;  and  dying  without  making  a  provision  for  the 
pigeons  in  his  will,  left  them  to  forage  on  the  public. 
They  had  been  hatched  and  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guildhall;  foimd  the  yard  with  its  quadrangular  sides 
vastly  convenient ;  voted  in  full  session,  nemine  contra- 
dicentey  that  there  was  "no  place  like  home,"  and  resolved 
to  seek  protection  under  the  august  shadow  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded marvellously;  the  spot  was  a  sort  of  quiet  oasis  in 
the  centre  of  business  turmoil.  The  officials  of  the  place, 
surprised  at  first,  soon  grew  pleased  with  their  presence^ 
and  &ndmg  that  they  could  live  aiA.  ^gKi"^  i"eX»  -^Y^^^a^  ^Bs«i 


uruuu  pavement  was  otl< 
ful  birds,  and  the  flap 
on  any  sudden    alarm 
strange  to  find  in  some 
City,  an  old  tree  or  tw( 
silent  homily  on  the  dc 
but  it  was  yet  more  stran 
forming  part  of  the  omnit 
and  hopx>ing  about  as  fi 
chants  as  they  could  hi 
Perhaps  I  shall  be    ren 
flcarcely    out    of    sight,   i 
immemorial  two  families 
and  bears  of  the  Stock  Ex 
natural  history  may  lead 
pecially  as  we  have  heard 
there. 

The  increase  of  our  d< 
iliat  not  long  since  it  was  t 
a  judgment  was  passed 
number  of  savourv  toar  wn 
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at  a  house  in  King  Street,  within  Bight  of  Guildhall,  and  one 
of  my  amusements  was  to  look  from  an  upper  window,  and 
scrutinize  the  long,  narrow  slip  of  sky  overhead,  for  indica- 
tions of  the  approaching  day.  The  street  was  deserted,  the 
last  members  of  the  night  cabstand  were  gone,  the  shuttered 
warehouse  fronts  looked  as  dead  and  silent  as  if  they  were 
never  to  be  opened  again ;  occasionally  a  policeman,  an  im- 
wiUing  somnambulist,  yawned  along  the  pavement ;  even  the 
lamps  seemed  half  asleep ;  no  doubt  a  star,  a  very  small  one, 
did  twinkle  now  and  then,  but  seven-eighths  of  the  night,  to 
speak  in  City  phrase,  had  slipped  by,  and  the  grey  dawn 
began  to  break.  I  had  seen  but  very  little  of  the  pigeons 
up  to  that  time,  and  was  quite  unprepared  to  find  that  the 
earliest  welcome  to  the  morning  would  be  given  by  them. 
Gazing  intently  on  the  parapets  of  the  opposite  houses,  for 
want  of  a  more  agreeable  object,  I  fancied,  as  the  light 
grew  stronger,  that  there  was  a  stir  on  the  roofs,  and  that 
the  chimney-pots  were  beginning  to  move.  Presently  a 
busy  little  head  peeped  over  the  wall,  seeming  to  say,  '^  Is 
it  day,  I  wonder?"  and  then  the  happy  creature  began 
dressing  its  bright  plumage,  and  obviously  preparing  for 
flight.  By  this  my  forward  pigeon's  companions  were  up 
and  stirring,  and  the  light  glancing  on  their  delicately 
tinted  feathers  made  them  shine  as  if  their  wings  were  cut 
out  of  precious  stones.  Hopping,  chirping,  and  crooning 
their  matin  hymn,  the  merry  flock  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
renewed  existence — making  short  circles  in  the  air,  the 
whirr  of  their  wings  giving  out  a  monotonous  kind  of 
music;  then  rising  high,  and  indulging  in  bolder  flights, 
their  beautiful  plumes  steeped  in  the  gorgeous  lustre  of 
the  first  sunbeams,  appeared  to  reflect  back  the  brightness 
they  received.  Alighting  for  a  moment  on  the  walls,  they 
indulged  in  a  kind  of  jerking  march,  like  a  company  of 
riflemen  imperfectly  drilled,  then  off  anew  to  the  blue 
heaven,  not  yet  obscured  by  coal  smoke,  to  revel  in  a  quiet 
air  bath.    Ab  the  ancient  mariner  \>\Qa»6!^  >(^<b  ^«i^x  ^sQi2b^e.siii 


lio^itiitu  to  boliovo  tlifit 
7ii!ik«'  itsolf  undorstoixl  1> 
the  smig  of  the  foatliero' 
ffittle — praiso  in  the  Lie 
roar,  "\vli«*n  **lio  seeks  hi 
rccnnriiiso  every  living  c 
bounty  by  which  wo  too  i 
forbearing  to  all  those  lo' 
is  merciful  to  his  beast.** 
to  hurt,  without  an  absoli 
In  Turkish  towns,  hospit 
ninl  without  establishing  j 
liorses,  we  should  not  bo 
tlio  !^^ussulnl^n'8  humanit 
Mr.  John  13idl.      It  is  pic 
ji  *'  Homo  for  Lost  and  »St 
it  iirst  ox)ened  there  was  a 
were  found  and  the  asyli 
natured  Master  Bull  scatt 
birds;  wlien  tlie  feod  coi 
dozen,  but  i"  o  ^""'  "•''«"* 
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§0Qn  m  ^txlxn. 

A  VOLUME  might  be  written  on  German  dogs,  and  even 
tlien  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhaust  the  subject  within  that 
compass.  Berlin  swarms  with  dogs.  There  are  dogs  4n  every 
house,  in  every  room  of  every  house,  on  the  public  staircase  of 
every  house.  (I  call  it  public  because  houses  are  let  off  in 
flats  here,  as  in  Edinburgh.)  There  are  dogs  in  the  hall, 
dogs  in  the  doorway,  dogs  on  the  door-step,  dogs  on  the  pave- 
ments, dogs  on  the  horse-road ;  there  are  dogs  in  the  shops, 
dogs  in  the  churches,  dogs  in  the  parks,  dogs  in  the  cafe 8 ^ 
dogs  in  carriages  and  in  boats,  dogs  on  the  railway  and  on  the 
river.  The  dogs  have  increased  and  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  elbowed  the  cats  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living.  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  hardly 
a  couple  of  hundred  cats  in  all  this  city  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  while  it  would  but  be  a  very  moderate  estimate 
to  fix  the  canine  population  at  100,000.  The  dog  is  the  last 
living  thing  that  leaves  the  streets  at  night ;  he  is  the  first 
that  makes  his  appearance  in  the  morning.  !Not  only  are  his 
numbers  astonishingly  large,  but  he  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  himself  of  great  size  and  proportions.  Perhaps 
half  the  dogs  in  Berlin  have  an  average  weight  of  six  to 
seven  stone,  a  fact  which  makes  the  presence  of  the  race  all 
the  more  difficult  to  ignore.  The  dog,  next  to  the  horse,  is 
the  most  important  beast  of  draught.  This  is  so  entirely  the 
case  that  in  some  towns  the  services  of  oxen  and  asses  are 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  dogs  and  horses  have  the  field 
entirely  to  themselves.  In  the  variety  of  his  occupations  the 
dog,  however,  beats  the  horse.  There  is  no  line  of  business, 
the  drawing  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  private  carriages  alone 
excepted,  which  he  does  not  readily  take  to.  He  is  equal  to 
any  job  you  like  to  give  him  in  a  general  way.  He  moves 
most  of  the  furniture  of  Berlin  at  quarter-days.  He  alone 
fiuppliea  the  capital  with  the  oceaaot  Ta\Xk\\*  ^^^^"a^  ^^^x^ 


onng  nino -tenths  of  the 
fifih  witli  which  the  yarii 
supplied  from  the  noighl 
in  Berlin  keeps  no  *'  doi 
of  stout  dogs.     But  it  m 
monger  is  the  only  pati 
humble  but  useful  capac 
the  citizens  of  Berlin  thii 
are  as  a  rule  the  earliest 
hoarse  deep-toned  barkii 
dark  streets,  followed  by 
over  the  stones.     It  is  tl 
rolls  and  black  bread  at  tl 
shops — the  load  of  bread 
the  apprentices'  shoulders 
tlie  baker's  own  "Zieh-1 
four-wheeled  vehicle. 

The  baker  is  not  an  iso 
of  tradesmen  employing  tli 
on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  rath 
retail  buainftna  tirliir.v.   a^^ 
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numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  among  which.  I  may  espe- 
oially  mention  that  of  the  race  of  bull-dogs,  a  variety  of  the 
•canine  species  which  is  held  in  Berlin  in  higher  estimation  as 
a  fancy  animal  than  any  other  breed.  Beyond  the  bull-dogs, 
who  have  carefully  preseryed  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
<mste,  no  two  animals  among  the  rest  are  alike.  Every  dog 
apparently  belongs  to  a  different  variety  of  the  canine  species. 
They  are,  in  short,  mongrels.  Out  of  the  dog-tax  vainly 
levied  to  keep  the  members  of  the  race  within  bounds,  the 
Berlin  streets  have  been  beautified  or  improved  so  far  that  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  flag-stone  about  two  feet  narrow  (to  call  it 
wide  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms)  has  been  laid  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  pavement  for  the  convenience  of  foot  pas- 
sengers, so  that  now  it  is  no  longer  absolutely  imavoidable  to 
walk  on  the  detestable  pavement  itself.  By  about  the  year 
1900  it  is  calculated  that  flag-stones  will  have  entirely  driven 
the  pebbles  fix>m  off  the  causeways.  Only  one  other  fact 
about  dogs  and  I  have  done.  They  are  never  suffered  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  public  streets  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever without  a  muzzle.  They  may  go  unmuzzled  only  on 
their  masters'  premises.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  dogs  here  are 
all  cowards;  the  rats  defy  them  with  impunity,  and  hydro- 
phobia, notwithstanding  this  precaution,  is  commoner  here  than 
in  England. 


How  often  when  the  Christian  has  adced,  "  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  and  when  bright  hopes  of  usefubieas  fill  his  heart,  is  affliction  sent, 
and  he  is  called  on  to  suffer  for  his  Master's  sake !  He  is  made  to  lidel  his 
utter  helplessness  and  inability. 

Seek  to  learn  well  this  lesson,  for  when  with  sincerity  thou  canst  say, 
**  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  self-emptied  thou  art  being  made  meet  for 
the  Master's  use.  Thy  present  suflfarings  may  be  preparing  thee  for  more 
labour  than  thou  hast  yet  even  hopod  for. 
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There  are  few  wlio  stop  to  consider  the  miracle  of  reading* 
That  a  few  black  marks  upon  paper  should  have  such  an 
informing  and  ti'ansporting  power  is  scarcely  less  than 
miraculous.     Four  letters  are  put  together,  H,  0,  M,  E. 

The  moment  the  eye  looks  upon  them  the  soul  rises  up,  a 
picture  comes  forth ;  a  house  with  its  yard,  its  bam,  its  well, 
its  fields,  and  forests.  Even  its  most  minute  features  come  to 
us  with  exquisite  nicety.  "We  see  its  inmates,  an  old  man,  a 
venerable  woman,  children,  domestic  scenes.  Years  that  hare 
long  slejDt  rise  up  and  step  forth  again  in  newness  of  life. 
And  all  things  are  so  re-fashioned  that  we  no  longer  think 
where  we  are,  or  what  we  are,  but  seem  to  ourselves  carried 
back  scores  of  years,  and  walking  up  and  down  again  the 
ways  of  childhood.  And  all  this  simply  because  there  are 
four  linear  spots  of  ink  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  ! 

But  if  one  considers  more  minutely  what  is  taking  place  in 
reading  all  the  time,  the  marvel  will  still  grow*  The  eye  has 
learned  to  see  without  pausing  to  examine.  The  ready  reader 
never  thinks  of  letters.  It  is  only  the  word  that  he  sees. 
And  even  the  word  seems  to  lose  individuality,  and  is  but 
a  member  of  something  else— a  sentence.  But  even  the 
sentence  seems  not  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  seen  through.  We 
see  the  thought  rather  than  the  symbol  by  which  it  is  set 
forth.  And  the  act  of  reading,  although  it  is  a  physical  act, 
is  yet  so  much  more  mental,  that  we  lose  all  consciousness  of 
the  mechanical  part  of  it,  and  follow  a  train  of  pure  thought 
or  the  flow  of  sentiment,  or  a  description,  as  if  the  thing 
itself  were  transpiring !  It  is  most  curious  to  watch  a  person 
in  reading  an  exciting  narrative,  or  some  stirring  appeal,  and 
to  see  how  these  dead  letters  lord  it  over  every  inward  faculty. 
At  this  black  spot  of  printer's  ink  we  weep,  at  another  ve 
laugh,  at  stall  anolYiet  ^^  «t^  ^si^c^.  This  line  touches  one 
feeling,  that  line  wioVSiet^  wA  ^flj^a  ^\fcx  \a^^  Sias^  ^k»sSo.  ^ 
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and,  like  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  touch  the  choi'ds  and 
bring  forth  all  the  soul's  activity.  But  the  same  passage  road 
by  different  men  will  affect  them  all  differently.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  same  state  of  mind,  in  all  its  details,  has 
ever  been  twice  produced  exactly  alike  by  any  text  of  Scrii^ 
ture  or  any  passage  in  Shakspeare.  Something  is  always 
varied.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  when  we  are 
heartily  engaged  in  reading  we  cease  to  see  the  lines  and 
letters,  and  behold  only  their  meaning,  yet,  when  we  are 
absent-minded,  we  read  without  seeing  either  the  moaning  or 
the  words  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

We  have,  when  much  pre-occupied,  read  whole  pages  aloud, 
to  the  edification  of  others,  without  being  conscious  either  that 
we  saw  a  letter  or  received  a  single  idea.  The  eye  saw  and 
the  mouth  vocalized,  while  our  thoughts  were  busy  with  some 
memor}',  or  in  arranging  some  plan,  or  in  some  other  variant 
activity.  The  habit  of  reading  proof  and  correcting  it  for 
press  leads  to  some  singular  developments.  A  man  feels 
mistakes  rather  than  sees  them.  In  glancing  rapidly  over  the 
sentences,  almost  before  the  will  can  act,  and  while  the 
thought  is  tending  to  hold  its  way  right  along,  we  feel  a  sort 
of  mechanical  grip,  a  putting  on  the  brakes,  as  if  something 
was  wrong,  and  we  go  back  to  search  and  see  what  it  is. 
And,  behold,  there  is  a  word  with  "  ie"  put  for  **ei,"  or  an 
**  m"  is  wanting,  or  but  one  **  1*'  is  put  where  two  should  be  ! 
That  we  did  not  see,  but  only  felt  the  mistake,  aj)j)ears  fi*om 
the  fact  that  when  we  search  we  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
what  the  matter  is,  and  we  go  back  looking  and  groping  to 
see  what  it  was  that  stopped  us  with  such  a  mind-jolt. 


circumstances  render  i. 
there  are  tnitlis  in  whi 
this  or  that  profession, 
to  him  as  man,  and  equ 
alike  necessary  for  him 
and  whether  circumstai 
its  higher  or  its  lower  ^ 
that  that  education  is  i 
commimicate  them  froi 
fully. 

Such  are  the  truths  c 
are  his  rights  and  claim 
and  fears ;  what  is  tha 
Christ  and  offered  unto  i 
become  personally  intei 
salvation,  without  which 
life,  and  the  immortal 
futurity  towards  which  "v 
and  wliere  that  unfreque 
duct  us  to  its  felicities. 
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that  source  only  can  they  be  drawn;  .that  is  the  only  standard 
by  which  moral  errors  can  be  detected,  the  only  shield  by 
which  their  shafts  can  be  turned  aside. 

Eev.  Riciiabd^jWatsok. 

O  DoMDni  Dbub,  Bperavi  in  te ; 
O  oare  mi  Jera,  nunc  libera  me ; 
In  dunl  catena. 
In  misersl  pamft, 

Besidero  te; 
Langnendo, 
GemendOy 

Et  genuflectendo, 
Adoro, 
LnploTO, 

Utlibenuime! 


IMITATED,    IN  THB  BAXB  XBTRB. 

O  QoD  my  Creator,  my  trust  is  in  thee ; 
O  Jesii,  dear  Sayionr,  deliyer  thou  me ; 
In  chains  here  I  languish, 
In  pain  and  in  anguiah, 

Still  longing  for  thee ; 
With  groaning, 
And  moaning, 

I  kneel  down  before  thee, 
Adore  thee. 
Implore  thee, 

O  now  set  me  free. 

E.  W.  B. 


very  beautiful.     Slie  dis 
tlioy  were  so  eouimon ;  ai 
for  tlioy  wero  all  of  ouo  ( 
p^ood  (?iiough  for  lior.    Tl 
tlio  iiolds,  till  they  wore 
tlio  dainty  cliild,  sooiug  1 
llowci*8,  while  she  had  iic 
as  she  could  get.     But 
was  to  bo  found.    At  h 
dandelion  of  her  sister,  t 
the  two   children  went 
happened  that  one  had  : 
had  but  a  single  llower. 
their  mother  then  6i)ok 
children,  let  tliis  little  ev( 
has  been  the  wiser  of  tl 
as  came  in  her  way,  and 
reach,  she  has  been  succe; 
back  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
stooj^   to  pick  up   buttei 
wanted  something  more  I 
iiold  -  nn/l  Ti-oo  fi««n—  -IT 
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The  Bible. — ^All  our  practical  knowledge  of  God  is  comprised  in  the 
Bible.  All  tliat  we  can  know  of  our  Creator,  of  our  relations  to  him,  of 
his  will,  of  his  intentions  concerning  us,  of  our  prospects  after  death ;  all 
such  knowledge  wo  derive  fi^)m  this  source.  The  Bible,  then,  ought  to  bo 
to  us  that  which  the  chart  and  the  compass  are  to  the  mariner  on  a  stormy- 
ocean;  we  have  absolutely  no  other  giiide,  no  other  directory  to  our 
course. — Noel. 

Infidelity. — It  is  amidst  trials  and  sorrows  that  infidelity  appears  in 
its  justest  and  most  frightful  aspect.  When  subjected  to  the  multifarious 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  what  is  there  to  uphold  our  spirit  but  the 
discoveries  and  the  prospects  that  are  unfolded  to  us  by  revelation? — 
Andrew  Thomson. 

Freedom. — At  the  voice  of  freedom  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoko 
from  the  sleep  of  ages  to  run  a  Ciireer  of  viiiuous  emulation  in  everything 
great  and  good ;  the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition, 
and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God.  Its  magic  torch  kindled  the 
rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  eloquence ;  it 
poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  embellished  life  with 
innumerable  institutions  •  and  improvements,  till  it  became  a  theatre  of 
wonders. — Robert  Hall. 

Sin. — Sin  is  the  disease  and  the  bane  of  our  souls,  and,  be  where  wo 
may,  we  cannot  be  happy  if  its  poison  is  to  rago  in  our  hearts. — 

Jtmsell. 

MoKAL  Evil. — ^The  malignity  of  moral  evil  is  evident  from  its  opposition 
to  the  character  and  will  of  Him  who  is  essential  holiness  and  truth ;  it 
involves  in  its  essence  the  violation  of  obligations  inconceivably  strong  • 
rebellion  against  the  highest  authority,  and  ingratitude  for  tho  greatest 
goodness;  contempt  for  inflnito  condescension,  and  defiance  to  infinite 
power. — Brown. 

Religious  Truth. — These  truths  when  known  confer  strength  and 
impress  a  right  direction  on  the  mind,  discipline  it  for  the  acquirement  of 
lower  and  useful  science,  and  shed  a  steady  light  on  almost  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  in  which  society  can  be  interested,  at  once  fixing  in 
the  mind  the  standard  of  right  judgment  on  every  moral  subject,  and  the 
principles  which  impel  man  to  active  usefulness. —  WatBon. 

The  Future. — The  power  of  penetrating  into  futurity  is  wisely  and 
mercifully  denied  us.  Man  would  be  no  gainer,  at  least  so  far  as  his 
happiness  is  concerned,  by  being  the  prophet  of  his  own  history.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  some  cases  he  would  anticipate  many  a  vision  of  pure 
felicity ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  infinitely  in  our  favour  that  both  our 
joys  and  our  sorrows  should  be  disclosed  to  us  only  by  the  moments  th&t 
give  them  hirth. — Jamet, 
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Stripturt  (/^wtB^om  fax  Srripteje  ^lieairtrs. 

41.  Why  was  Solomon  bo  called  ? 

42.  Name  the  last  Amalekite  mentioiied  in  the  Bible. 

43.  The  Lord  sent  Miriam  before  the  Israelites  as  well  as  Moees  and 
Aaron.    Where  is  this  statement  made  ? 

44.  How  can  it  be  shown  from  Scripture  that  Joseph  Hved  fifty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Jacob  ? 


^rit^ntttixal  ^wtBixonB. 


31.  In  16  years,  £649  ISs.  6d.  would  gain  £768  98.  8d.  at  6  per  cent, 
compound  interest.  In  what  time  would  it  gain  the  same  sum  at  simple 
interest  ? 

32.  Pewter  is  composed  of  112  parts  of  tin,  15  of  lead,  and  6  of  brass. 
How  much  of  each  ingredient  is  required  for  a  ton  of  pewter  P 

33.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1831  was  16,262,301,  and  in 
1841  it  was  18,526,567.    What  was  the  increase  per  oent  P 


^nsters  to  Smpturt  ^wtBimnB  (®dahtx). 

37.  Hoshea  was  king  of  Israel  when  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  invited 
the  Israelites  to  join  with  the  people  of  Judah  in  keeping  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  (2  Kings  xviii.  1,  9,  10;  2  Chron.  xcc  1,  11,  18). 

38.  The  only  daughter  belonging  to  David  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is 
Tamar  (1  Chron.  iii.  9). 

39.  Kehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  married  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Eliab, 
son'of  Jesse  (2  Chron.  xi.  18). 

40.  In  1  Kings  xvii.  Elias  is  called  EHjah,  and  Sarepta,  Zarephath,  and 
in  2  Kings  v.  Eliseus  is  called  Elisha. 


28.  The  side  of  a  square  containing  an  area  equal  to  London  would 
measure  11,045  miles. 

29.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  24,855|  miles. 

30.  In  1,000  onucoa  oi  ^»Xcs  ^2ky^TO  «x^  ^*L^  fsuk.  ^1  ^sr^^sL  aai  117U 
ozs.  of  hydrogen. 


■g^JI 


» 
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FEW  short  weeks,  and  Ghiistmasy  with  its 
holy,  gentle,  and  joyful  associationB,  will  be 
with  MB,  Already  many  lads  and  lasses  at 
school  are  counting  the  days,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  holidays  with  pleasant  hopes  of 
home  and  Mendly  greetings,  while  the  jaded 
derk  or  shopman  is  beginning  to  speculate 
upon  the  probability  of  holding  the  festive 
home-gathering  on  the  Monday,  as  Christmas- 
day  will  fall  this  year  on  the  Sabbath.  Some- 
how, we  all  love  Ghristmas;  some  for  its 
fim,  some  for  its  religious  character,  some  for 
the  healthy  mingling  of  the  grave  and  gay 
elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  To  the  old, 
it  is  true,  it  brings  many  memories  of  friends 
and  relatives  long  since  dead  and  gone ;  but 
even  these  memories  are  not  altogether  sad,  seen  through  the 
softening  influence  of  the  years  that  have  since  passed  by,  or 
illumined  by  the  glow  of  warmth  and  gladness  which  will,  in 
spite  of  us,  make  itself  felt.  To  the  young  it  is,  in  almost  all 
cases,  a  season  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  brimfiill  of  gladsome 
recollections  and  ripe  promise  of  good  things  in  store.  Well, 
my  readers,  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  say  I,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  when  you  read  this  greeting,  you  wiU  be  ready 
to  respond  with,  **  The  same  to  you,  and  many  of  them." 

Among  the  minor  charms  of  this  festive  time,  to  my  mind, 
the  holly,  with  its  dark-green  leaves  and  red  berries,  takes  a 
foremost  place.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  Be  so :  perhaps 
from  old  boyish  associations,  perhaps  because  the  plum- 
pudding  always  had  a  sprig,  with  special  green  leaves  and 
rarest  red  berries,  stuck  into  its  portly  person  as  it  was  carried 
to  the  table  at  home.    Aye,  I  thinklTMcve  it  •.  ^<b\ks5^\sMi5^ 
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now  venemblo  editor  < 

actor,  and  a  littlo  co 

ejes  and  cherry  Jipg,  i 

laughing  eyes  and  eh 

though  perhaps  not  qu 

for  the  moment  in  the 

and  lasses,  boys  and  | 

don't  altogether  objec 

the  hoUy  at  Ohiistmo 

little  cousins  either? 

you  can  stand  aside  i 

Better,  however,  to  hai 

than  the  old  l>ruidical 

Even  with  our  speci 

must  go  back  to  tho  c 

indulged,  to  jSnd  out  • 

amongst  us.    These  p; 

Saturn,  which  was  cell 

decorated  their  homes  a 

them  the  time  was  one 
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•of  Christiaiiitj  some  difOLculties  necessarily  arose  in  weaning 
the  people  firom  these  practices ;  and  at  last  the  practices 
themselves,  though  shorn  of  their  Xfiore  reprehensible  features, 
became  embodied  in  the  low  forms  of  Christian  life  and 
character  existing  duriafg  the  MSdcBe  Ages.  The  Beformation 
wrought  great  changes  here,  as  in  all  other  things  connected 
with  religious  observance ;  but,  powerful  as  that  great  move- 
ment wais,  it  could  not  altog«ihOT  eradioate  tike  love  of  Gbiist- 
mas  floral  adommenta.  At  present  and  with  ua^  while  some 
of  these  things  linger  with  and  are  waloosMd  by  us,  the 
grosser  absuiditzea  and  exoeaaea  which  mar  the  time  charaoto 
<j£  this  now  Christian  festival  have  hi^ypily  paaaed  away, 
aasd  you  and  I,  let  ua  hc^pe^  can  welcome  the  maaa  witib  Km 
holly-eart,  and  porehaaac  ftam  hia  stock,  aod  deck  our  homee^ 
join,  <mr  Mends,  help  our  ncagbbours,  and  unite  in  mfodh 
<3i  good  wholesome  Christmas  fmv  withenit  a  tkougint  of 
Satora,  without  the  intxiiasion  of  a  medieTal  (ao  eallied)  Chria- 
tianify,  wxtii'  ita  murnmeriaaf  with,  undring  but  a  glad  tbank- 
jbdneaa  in  our  heorta  to  Mixa  who  gives  ua  all  tiuAga  xiehly  lb 
enjoy,  and  who  haa  9&Dt  husi  Soil  to  be  the  Saviour  of  sinnwra. 
lot  vuSi  then*  daok  oar  homes  witii  hoUy-biNaglui,  our  heai^ls 
with  oheeifbd,.  kmng  thou^ta^  gmng  thanka  to  Hia  wiso 
came  in  likeneaa  o£  chib  fraiL  hnnsnitjv  l^azing  btsr  ^bo 
weakneafiOB  of  iafbuqy^  and  the  tciala  whidt  ohiidfaeiad  and 
youth  bring  witk  tham,  in  cndsD  -^at  he  might  beoanoh  tiie 
6tmjvt  of  all  thoa»  wii^  belnrv^^  • 


Faith  and  EjiowiiBctaB.— Te  are  ^icTe,  0  ye  great  wits,  wliile  yoa 
apend  younelyes  in  ctamus  qaeaSooM  and  learned  QattniTsgaiices»  Ye 
afaill  fiod;  one  toidkof.GfaBBt  mrae  ymtihUfjcnx  mm^  tian  affyefar 
JUwunomQ  diaqpinitfena ;  oaa^daacbxa  qliaillL  moK^jfrnaSam  Ukaa,  a  ponad 
cf  ijufwM^-  JjL  xaia/fihan  je.  seekJioc  tluuLiztjoto:  boakB»|i£  yoximiaiit 
XQ  your  hoBomi.  Xf'yxm  know  all  tbizig%  and  caimottrii^i|k^ 
''mAom  rhsTe  Wbnra^  prnnotttyi  12),  yov  fia.v«  \]Ri&1tSilJ|^$l^^s^^ 
ipkaoirypiiiarf»Hittiifj  iiitiiiialfltoi    JiiW  BWL  "^  ' 
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husband  had  found  its  tv 
and  created  such  a  pain 
known  them  both,  that  tl 
John  Dale,  howeyer,  on 
break  it  to  her ;  he  feared 
dofiure  bj  persons  who  I 
Terrified  and  shocked  at 
looked  upon  as  lost,  still 
love  and  pity  for  her  sistei 
Where  was  she  ?    Someth 
her  anxiety  she  rushed  i 
had  a  son  in  London,  be^ 
make  every  inquiry  for  h 
but  to  no  avail.     He  a 
furniture  had  been  sold  c 
one  knew  whither.    Lettei 
ling  £rom  London  to  De^ 
that  weel(  which  elapsed  b 
agony  to  Patty.     And,  w 
do?    Nothing  but  wait  C 
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and  made  her  rosy  cheek  pale.  At  last  it  sent  her  to  her 
knees ;  and  then  she  prayed  for  pardon  for  the  self-confidence 
and  stem  judgment  which  she  could  now  see  were  sinful  in 
God's  sight.  Praying  breath  was  never  spent  in  vain. 
Oradually  in  Patty's  character  dawned  the  Christian  graces 
of  humility,  patience,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity.  Her 
husband,  her  children,  her  household,  felt  the  change,  and 
rejoiced  at  it;  although  John  sympathized  with  her  deeply 
about  poor  Lucy,  and  was  pained  to  see  how  much  she  grieved 
and  fi*etted  about  her.  At  last  came  a  time  of  peace.  She  had 
prayed  urgently  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  sister  once  more ; 
or,  if  that  were  not  permitted,  to  have  some  means  of  knowing 
that,  if  she  were  dead,  they  might  meet  again  in  heaven. 
The  months  passed  on  without  hearing  a  word  about  Lucy.  . 
Her  sister  at  length  learnt  submission,  learnt  to  say,  *^  Thy 
win,  not  mine,  be  done."  For  ever  in  her  heart  echoed  the 
self-reproach  of  Joseph's  brethren,  "  I  am  verily  guilty  con- 
cerning my  sister." 

One  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  April,  Patty  laid  by  her 
work  and  walked  out  into  the  farm-yard  to  speak  to  her 
husband,  whose  voice  she  heard  in  an  adjoining  field.  She 
crossed  the  bridge,  with  her  face  turned  towards  the  spot  in 
which  she  expected  to  see  him.  The  sound  of  little  feet  dose 
to  her  caused  her  to  turn  hastily.  Close  before  her  stood  a 
boy  about  four  years  old,  neatly  dressed,  whose  blue  eyes  and 
long  fair  ringlets  thrilled  her  with  a  strange  sensation.  He 
took  hold  of  her  dress,  exclaiming  in  timid  tones, — 

''  Please  to  come  to  mamma ;  she's  ill  out  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  farm-yard  gate. 

A  few  hasty  steps  brought  Patty  to  the  spot,  followed  by 
the  child.  A  respectable-looking  woman,  in  the  dress  of  a 
widow,  lay  on  the  ground,  a  child  rather  more  than  a  year 
old  leaning  over  her  lap,  and  trying  to  attract  her  attention. 
As  Patty  approached,  he  raised  his  large  dark  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her.  She  lifted  him  from  his  mothfis^  «sA  ^"s^^es^. 
stooped  over  her  with  a  mixtuxe  oi  iio"^  «sA  ^i^saKvs^*   ^^Swa^ 


•  .'  loavo  of  her  senses.     Sooii 

some  of  hor  old  velioiiiencc 

I  "  Quick,  Jolm,  (][uick,  oi 

Thus  urged,  the  astouis 

-  r  in  his  arms,  and  turned  i 

t ;  .  youngest  boy,  and  soothi: 

;  hastily  followed,  pausing 

one  of  the  men  to  bring 

I:'  the  doctor  firom  tlie  to\rn  ^s 

Quick  and  prompt  in  he 

i  '.  house  called  one  of  the  f 

J:j  charge  of  tlio  boys,  with 

'  ;j[  sometliing  to  eat  and  drinl 

bedroom  almost  in  timo  1 

:*!  J  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  h 

;''  in  feeble  tones. 

"  You  are  right,  wife,"  1 
asked  for  you.'* 

Hastil}'  turning  to  the  1 
dearest  Lucy.     Oh,  why  di 
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couflins,  oa  retnming  &om  sohool,  to][[find  stmngeni  enjoying 
the  good  things  prepareil  for  themselves.  A  few  iroids  of 
explanation,  and  another  Bii|>pl7  of  bread-andrmUky  quieted 
the  feelings  of  jealousy,  for  which,  liowetreF,  iiiey  were  well 
scolded  by  ihe  servant  Grace.  Poor  little  Ohaxky  fell  asleep 
o^er  his  supper,  and  was  earned  jupHSFtaini  and  placed  in  tcba 
bed  of  one  of  his  cousins.  The  baby  at  first  fretted  &jv  his 
mother;  but  he,  alter  a  while,  gave  way  to  tiie  soothing 
influence  of  Grace's  lullaby,  ae  she  walked  widi  ham  about  the 
kitchen,  and  then  she  tenderly  undressed  ham,  and  laH  him 
hj  his  brother's  side.  ^ 

The  message  to  the  doctor,  taken,  as  we  know,  by  one  of 
the  farm  servants,  had  been  so  strange  and  mysterious,  that 
he  delayed  not  a  moment  in  making  his  way  to  the  Farm, 
John  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  in  a  few  words  eocplained  the 
eiraumstances.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  family,  and 
remembered  Lucy  West.  Yet,  on  entering  the  bedroom,  he 
-was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  deat^hlLke  hue  on  Lucy's  face. 
After  a  brief  examination,  during  which  Patty  had  watdhed 
Mm  with  agonized  earnestness,  he  motioned  to  her  to  follow 
bim  out  of  the  room.  He  wanted  to  account  for  tSse  symptoms 
which  were  so  like  death.  Lucy  may  have  been  oaUed  alive, 
and  that  was  all. 

'*  Had  she  walked  far?"  he  asked. 

"  I  know  not,  doctor;  you  have  heard  how  we  found  her." 

'*  Yes ;  your  husband  told  me.  I  suspect  she  has  not  long 
recovered  from  severe  illness,  and  if  she  has  travelled  firom 
London,  that  would  account  in  a  great  measure  for  this 
prostration  of  strength.  However,  give  her  a  tea-i^o<niful  of 
brandy-and-water  every  half^hour,  and  if  si^e  reecyvers  suf- 
^jQiently  to  take  food,  give  her  a  little  arrow-root ;  but  do  not 
question  her.  I  con  leave  her  safoly  in  your  handS)  Mrs. 
Pale,  I  know,"  he  added,  as  he  passed  out  through  the  parch 
^  I  wiH  be  here  very  easfy  in  the  meming.     Good  night." 

Patfy  had  left  Grace  by  her  sister's  bedside  whsU  t^fi  «^ki^ 
t9  &e  doetoT,      The-  young  womon.  T«ni!eaSa«»^^-»ss^'» 


wixuse  eyes  slio  bad  seen 
of  whom  she  could  iio\ 
compunction.     As  she  t 
she  had  shod,  rolled  doAv 
she  resumed  her  place  b] 
kind  of  dreamy  stupor, 
she  irould  rouse  herself 
smile  in  recognition  of 
morning  she  seemed  to 
dreaded  to  wake  her,  alt 
face  which  looked  like  ( 
meet  the  doctor  when  he  . 

*'Will  she  ever  wake 
stood  looking  at  her,  witli 

"Yes,  I  hope,  I  trust  s( 
will  probably  rail}-  after  ' 
is  in  God's  hands.  We  n 
again  by-and-by." 

Poor  Patty!  And  was 
the  banished  sister  to  re 
make  no  sicm?  <1>'*  ■o-J+i*'^" 
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found  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better,  and  gave  the 
delighted  Patty  great  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  But 
these  hopes  irere  not  to  be  realized.  Although  she  rallied 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  sit  up  during  the  day,  yet  there  was 
no  power  of  constitution  to  overcome  the  varioius  shocks  it  had 
received.  The  doctor  heard  the  account  of  her  husband's 
death,  her  struggles,  her  illness,  and  the  terrible  journey,  and 
he  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  exhaustion  from  which  he  had 
found  her  sufltering.  After  a  few  weeks  he  told  Patty  she 
must  prepare  for  the  worst.  There  was  a  gradual  though 
certain  waiting  of  the  system,  which  nothing  could  arrest. 
Lucy  did  not  require  to  be  informed  of  this ;  she  knew  it  was 
coming  on,  and  begged  the  doctor  to  prepare  her  sister.  And 
yet,  with  this  knowledge  in  their  hearts,  the  orphan  sisters 
enjoyed  more  real  happiness  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  during  the  remaining  hours  of  Lucy's  life,  than  in  any 
previous  period  of  their  existence.  Lucy  had  told  her  sister 
all  the  events  of  the  past  five  years, — ^all  the  good  and  all  the 
evil  in  the  career  of  their  prosperity,  the  death-bed  scene, 
the  simple  piety  and  truth  of  poor  Mary ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  £ery  trials  through  which  she  had  been  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  How  truly  imited  were  the  sisters  now 
How  humbly  Patty  listened  and  acknowledged  that  when  she, 
in  her  proud  judgment,  had  cast  off  these  young  people,  a 
kind,  loving  Father  was  still  watching  over  them,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  "  mighty  to  save." 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  about  two 
months  after  her  arrival  at  the  Farm,  Lucy  sat  at  the  open 
window  of  her  bedroom,  supported  by  pillows.  She  seemed 
so  much  better,  that  her  sister  looked  at  her  with  almost 
renewed  hope.  The  balmy  air  of  early  summer  brought  into 
the  room  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers,  and  the  varied  sounds 
fix^m  the  farm-yard  recalled  memories  of  the  past.  She 
looked  down  on  the  green  lawn,  where  her  eldest  boy,  rosy 
and  blooming,  was  enjoying  a  game  of  romps  with  his  cousina^ 
while   the  youngest,   seated   m   a  Occ^*^^  ^^^st-^^scc^^^x 
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lior  approaching  death. 

''And  my  kind  landlad} 
at  Konnington.     I  should 
thoiii  at  last."    After  a  pa 
at  the  inn  whore  I  stopped . 
hearted  wagoner.      Oh,    d 
that  every  one  should  be  so 
Patty,  with  iU-suppressed 
When  the  boys  went  to 
''  good-night "  to  tlieir  motli 
her  bosom.    Was  there  a  jw 
should  meet  them  no  more 
so  moved  by  her  sister's  m 
and  remained  up  with  her  h< 
came.     She  called  up  her  h 
by  her  dying  sister,  wiping  t 
*'  Head  me  Charlie's  Psak 
Patty  wanted  no  book.     \ 
as  steadily  as  she  could,  w 
dying  face. 
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**  stay,  Patty.  Ah,  dear  sister,  that's  my  verse.  Eepeat 
it  Again." 

Patty  complied,  and  than  finished  the  hymn, — 

'^  Though  painfal  at  present,  'twill  cease  before  long. 
And  then,  oh  how  pleasant  the  ocmqtieror'fl  song  I " 

*'  *  The  conqueror's  song ! '  Yes,"  she  murmured ;  "  Yictoiy ! 
-victory!"  and  then  a  slight  convulsion  seized  her.  It 
gradually  subsided,  and  she  looked  at  Patty  with  a  smile  of 
recognition.  *^  Lift  me  up,  dear."  Patty  raised  the  drooping 
head  and  rested  it  on  her  bosom.  The  glorious  sunmier  sun 
threw  his  first  morning  rays  into  the  room  as  the  erring  yet 
pardoned  spirit  of  Lucy  passed  away  from  earth. 

Yet  even  on  that  day  of  sorrow  Patty  could  not  feel  so  sad 
as  when  her  sister  lefb  her  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  follies 
and  pleasures  of  the  wodd.  Now  she  trusted  and  believed 
that  her  sister  had  gone  to  realize  the  pleasures  which  are 
at  God's  light  hand  for  evermore,  and  to  experience  how 
mean  and  contemptible  are  even  the  purest  and  holiest  of 
earthly  joys  when  compared  with  the  unfading  happiness  of 
heaven. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  John  and  his  wife, 
matured  in  age  and  experience,  looked  round  on  their  feunily 
of  stalwart  sons  with  comfort  and  satisfactioa.  Two  were  in 
London  engaged  in  business.  The  eldest  managed  the  Farm, 
assisted  by  his  young  cousin  Frank,  who  had  pleased  his 
unde  by  early  showing  a  taste  for  farming.  John's  two 
youngest  boys  were  apprenticed  in  the  town,  and  looking 
forward  to  joining  their  brothers  in  London.  Little  Charlie, 
Lucy's  eldest  bom,  inherited  his  mother's  delicate  constitution. 
Patty  tried,  and  indeed  succeeded  in  some  measure,  to 
strengthen  his  health  by  open-air  exercise  and  wholesome 
living ;  but  the  boy  possessed  studiotus  and  refined  habits,  and, 
like  his  father,  early  showed  his  love  for  music.  Patty,  less 
self-confident  than  of  old,  listened  to  \k<&  ^w^K^%^^^wi^^'«!cak. 
actually  paid  for  him   to  xeooivo  \%b»«i^  Vsl  Tssasass.^    ^&ss^ 


his  mother  could  but  s 
then  her  eyes  became  1 
no  more.    There  was  a 
who  had  stood  beside  tl 
the  Mary  whose  Bible  h{ 
remembering  her  sister 
written  to  Mary,  offering 
pally  to  be  nurse  to  "j 
accepted  the  offer  may  bi 
Years  afterwards  tlie 
residing  in  the  same  towi 
nourishing  things  fix)m  tl 
was  visiting  to  an  old  ^ 

^  been  writing.     From  he: 

.j  the  lives  of  Patty  and  '. 

■  [  interesting  to  the  readen 

is  to  bo  hoped,  useful,  i 

•:  dreadful  characters  descri 

to  Timothy,  are  included 

t  more  than  lovers  of  God.' 
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WEST   INDIAN    POSSESSIONS. 

When  we  speak  of  tlie  West  Indies,  we  generally  mean 
tliat  immense  island-system  which  extends  in  a  curve  from  the 
shores  of  Elorida,  in  North  America,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  South  America.  This  system  includes  several 
himdreds  of  islands,  many  of  which  are  so  small  and  unim- 
portant, that  not  a  single  human  being  inhabits  them;  and 
not  a  few  remain  without  a  name  with  which  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  barren  neighbours.  Others,  however,  are  so 
large  and  valuable,  that  nearly  every  nation  in  Western 
Europe  has  struggled  to  obtain  possession  of  one  or  more 
of  them.  At  the  present  time  the  flags  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  flying  in  these 
islands,  although  their  total  area  does  not  much  exceed  that 
of  Great  Britain.  During  the  wars  that  have  so  often  raged 
between  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  these  Western  Islands 
frequently  changed  masters ;  and  when  at  last  a  settlement 
was  made,  England  was  left  in  possession  of  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad,  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  French  in  laws,  religion,  and  language. 

The  chief  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  which  now  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  England  are  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
Trinidad,  among  which  Jamaica  stands  first  both  in  area 
and  beauty.  Next  in  order  of  commercial  importance  are 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  St.  Lucia; 
and,  less  important  still,  are  Dominica,  Turk's  Island,  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  Tobago,  and  the  Virgin  Isles.  When,  however, 
we  speak  of  "Our  West  Indian  Possessions,"  we  include 
British  Guiana  and  Honduras;  the  former,  on  the  North 
Coast  of  South  America,  being  quite  equal  in  importance  to 
Jamaica,  and  the  latter,  on  the  £aa.t  oi  C^^tdlNx^  ^as\ssc\s;^ 
canresponding  commercially  wiih  Antlgoai*    Iflcift  YaSawAw'^^ssaNA 
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of  British  Honduras  are  not  yet  determined,  but  the  entire 
area  is  probably  about  14,000  square  miles.  That  part  of 
Guiana  which  belongs  to  England  ia  about  three  times  as 
large  as  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  all  these  poeseesions  is  stricfly  tropical  At 
Kingston,  the  chief  town  of  Jamjuca,  the  thermometer  stands 
at  80°  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  true  liiat  Kingston  ia 
the  hottest  of  West  Indian  towns ;  but  it  is  also  tme  that  the 
average  temperature  of  the  winter  of  the  West  Indies  ia 
higher  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  summer  of 
England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  British  Ghiiaaa,  although 
there  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds  renders  the  air  leas 
oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  quantity  of  xain 
which  falls  in  all  these  places  is  very  great.  In  Dameiaza^ 
one  of  the  provinces  of  British  Guiana,  six  inches  of  rain 
have  been  collected  within  twelve  hours.  In  Jamaica  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  the  rains  commence  in  April  or  May, 
and  last  until  September,  being  specially  violent  in  Juns  and 
July,  when  they  descend  in  torrents  for  two  or  three  hoiua 
every  day.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  in  ihe  West 
Indian  islands  is  £rom  sixfy  to  seventy  inches,  while  in 
London  the  foil  is  only  twenty-five  inches  in  the  same  time. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  excessive  heat  and  moistow 
is  the  prevalence  of  disease,  jellow-fever,  which  is  the  ZBOst 
intense  and  dangerous  fbnn  of  gastrio-ftver,  being  the  diief 
scourge  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  This  fever  is  aoooim- 
panied  with  yellowness  of  the  sldn,  and  vomiting  of  a  Uaok 
or  dark-brown  fluid.  It  fi*equently  attaeks  £ur<^ean8,  and 
is  extremely  fatal,  not  one  person  in  tweniy  surviving  an 
attack. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  West  Indies  are  xich  and 
abundant ;  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  Indiait  coni,  tobacco^  quces, 
and  tropical  :&uits,  being  common  to  all  iof  them.  Ihe  ootioa- 
trees  of  Jajnaica  oxe  ^oTOAtimes  thirty  feet  in  dianieter,  and 
are  superior  in  1ie\g^  \ft  ko^  1Ebi^w^\»ri\  ^%?iiSa  in.  the  same 
island  aome  o£  1ii^  fexx^w-^wftaictfSMk  «s^^  %^ 
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thousand  acres.  No  place  in  the  world  produces  finer 
oranges,  pine-apples,  and  mangoes,  than  Ghrenada ;  Trinidad 
is  spedallj  noted  for  its  cocoa,  and  Honduras  for  its  xna- 
hogany;  and  many  of  the  islands  contain  extensiTe  forests, 
which  supply  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber. 

The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  preyalance  of 
tropical  diseases,  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  sustain 
the  fatigue  of  agricultural  labour ;  and  without  such  labour 
the  earth  will  not  fully  yield  its  fruits.  The  labourers  of 
these  regions  must  undoubtedly  be  persons  bom  in  the 
islands,  or  the  natiyee  of  other  tropical  countries.  For 
upwards  of  two  centuries  these  islands  had  been  supplied 
with  labour  by  that  iniquitous  system,  the  slave  trade. 
England  had  participated  to  the  full,  both  in  the  wickedness 
and  the  profit  connected  with  that  abominable  traffic.  In 
1834,  the  number  of  slaves  employed  in  these  ''slave  colonies," 
as  they  were  then  called,  was  nearly  800,000.  For  many 
years  the  English  conscience  had  been  uneasy  on  this  subject, 
and  in  1772,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  established  the 
principle,  that  the  moment  a  slave  touches  the  soil  of  Britain, 
that  moment  he  is  free.  Eminent  philanthropists,  among 
whom  Sharpe  and  Wilberforce  were  prominent,  continued  to 
agitate  this  question,  till  in  1833  a  law  was  passed  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  the  British  empire,  from  1st  August, 
1834.  The  slave  owners  received  from  England  £20,000,000 
as  compensation,  the  actual  value  of  the  slaves  then  held 
being  estimated  at  forty-five  millions  sterling.  When  the 
Emancipation  Act  took  ^ect,  the  planters  of  Jamaica  alone 
possessed  311,692  sLaves;  and  they  received  for  them,  as 
compensation,  above  six  millions  of  British  money,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £22  per  slave.  Of  the  £20,000,000  voted  by  the 
British  Parliament,  the  slave-holders  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  and  the  Mauritius  received  three  millions ;  four  and 
arhalf  miUianw  fell  to  the  share  of  the  planters  of  British 
Quiana  and  Honduras,  and  the  remaining  aix  end.  ^-^^a^;^ 
xoilliaiur  were  divided  among  aLaiQ  IB'c^ycns^f^ 
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increased  oommercial  prosperity  of  all  the  colonies  that  have 
received  them.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  a 
gradual  but  certain  process  of  decay  set  in,  proprietors  were 
ruined,  towns  were  deserted,  and  large  estates  were  neglected, 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  cultivate  them; 
but  within  the  last  few  years  some  signs  of  returning  life 
have  become  visible.  There  is,  however,  no  probability  of 
these  possessions  recoveiing  their  former  prosperity  until 
labourers  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  can  be  more  depended 
on  than  the  negroes. 

Nearly  all  tiie  Christian  churches  of  Great  Britain  have 
exerted  themselves  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  colonies.  The  Church  of  England  has  placed  a 
bishop  at  each  of  the  following  places,  viz.,  Antigua,  Barba- 
does,  Guiana,  and  Jamaica,  and  the  Government  pays 
annually  £19,300  towards  the  expenses  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  these  dioceses.  The  Wesleyans  employ  nearly  one 
hundred  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries;  and  they 
reckon  120,000  attendants  on  their  public  worship.  The 
Baptist  churches  in  Jamaica  alone  number  70,  with  23,000 
members.  The  ministry  is  supported  by  the  people.  Super- 
ficial observers  say  that  the  fruits  of  religious  teaching  among 
the  negroes  are  extremely  small  and  uncertain ;  but  ministers 
who  have  spent  many  years  among  them  declare  that  they 
are  quite  capable  of  imderstanding  Scripture  truth,  and  that 
many  who  have  been  known  to  them  have  lived  according  to 
the  Gospel,  and  have  died  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection." 

Although  our  West  Indian  possessions  are  commercially  of 
less  importanoe  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  England  has  any  idea  of  giving  them  up. 
They  are  too  important  politically  for  us  to  allow  Spain, 
Prance,  or  America  to  hold  them ;  so  we  continue  to  wonder 
and  complain  at  the  results  of  the  great  e^q[>6iiment  made  in 
1834,  but  eveiy  year  we  continue  to  spend  half-a-million  of 
mcmey  on  the  troops,  barraoka,  «nii  tcn^o&n^^^cis^  ^  ^^^^ 
''  West  Indian  possessions.'*  ^^  ^^^* 
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(dent  to  aoooimt  for  its  non-deUyviy.  In  doubtfdl  caseBy 
befOTe  the  letter  is  opened,  the  directorieB  and  oHier  books  of 
reference,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  in  tibis  office, 
are  oonsultod,  and  should  it  be  found  or  thought  that  there 
has  been  anj  ovendght  or  neglect,  the  letter  is  re-issued,  witii 
proper  instructions,  by  the  first  post.  About  800  letters  are 
thus  re-issued  daily,  many  of  which  ultimately  reach  the 
persons  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

TVhen  it  has  been  fuDy  ascertained  that  nodiing  farther 
can  be  done  to  e£fect  the  deliTeiy  of  an  imperfectly  or  impro- 
perly addreosed  letter,  it  only  remains  to  have  it  sent  back  to 
the  writer.  This  is  done,  if  possible,  without  the  letter  being 
opened.  By  an  arrangement  of  ten  years'  standing,  if  the 
returned  letter  has  the  writer's  name  and  address  embossed 
on  the  back  of  the  envelope,  impressed  on  the  seal,  or  written 
or  printed  anywhere  outside,  it  will  not  be  opened,  but  finv 
warded  back  aooording  to  this  address.  We  may  point  out 
here,  however,  that  Ihis  arrangement  exoellent  and  satis* 
factory  as  it  is,  has  sometimes  led  to  serious  mistakes  and 
confusion ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Postmaster-Generali 
in  his  report  for  1861,  appealed  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
It  would  appear  that  iike  practice  of  using  another  person's 
embossed  envelope  is  on  the  increase.  When  such  a  letter, 
according  to  the  arrangement,  is  forwarded  to  the  supposed 
writer,  it  has  frequently  fallen  into  the  wr<mg  hands  (the 
master  and  merchant  instead  of  the  derk  or  other  servant),  and 
grievous  com|daints  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  lies  with  letter-writers  themselves.  If 
there  are  no  outward  marks  to  indicate  the  sender,  the  letter  is 
then  opened,  and,  if  a  suitable  address  can  be  found  inside,  the 
letter  is  enclosed  in  the  well-known  dead-letter  envelope  and 
forwarded  according  to  that  address.  If  a  letter  should  be 
found  to  contain  anything  of  value,  such  as  bank-notes,  drafts, 
postage-stamps,  the  precaution  is  taken  of  having  a  special 
veootd  taken  of  it,  and  it  is  then  sent  back  as  a  te^^fiA«»nA. 
dead  letter.    Money  to  the  value  ^  fcVO,^^  o*  &V^.f5.<jf^  ^a► 
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Irish  dead  letters,  on  the  contrary,  "  are  full  of  little  cadeaux 
and  small  sums  of  money,"  illustrating  at  the  same  time  both 
the  careless  and  the  affectionate  nature  of  the  people. 

Letters  which  can  neither  be  deliyered  nor  returned  through 
the  Post-office,  are,  if  found  to  be  valuable  and  if  posted  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  appropriated  to  the  public  revenue 
after  a  certain  time ;  if  received  for  delivery  from  a  foreign 
State,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  chief  office  of  that  country  for 
final  disposition.  Letters  posted  in  this  country  found  to  be 
of  no  value,  are  kept  at  the  Post-office  for  a  month  and  then 
destroyed;  foreign  letters  under  the  same  circumstances  are 
not  destroyed  for  two  months. 

And  now,  unless  we  at  once  return  from  our  digression, 
we  shall  not  be  in  time  to  see  the  great  night-maU  despatched 
from  8t.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Whilst  we  have  been  occupied 
with  a  contemplation  of  the  few  waifr  and  strays  of  our  national 
correspondence,  the  great  bulk  of  that  correspondence  has 
been  well  and  carefully  disposed  of:  the  letters  and  news- 
papers which  we  saw  two  hours  ago  as  a  mass  of  inextricable 
confusion,  are  now  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  respective 
bags,  and  not  a  letter  or  newspaper  can  be  found.  The 
hall  dock  is  silently  approaching  the  hour  of  eight,  when  the 
bags  must  all  be  sealed  and  ready  to  leave  the  place.  At 
five  minutes  before  that  time  all  is  still  bustle  and  activity ; 
five  minutes,  perhaps,  after  that  hour  the  establishment  is 
nearly  deserted.  ''  Everything  is  done  on  military  principles 
to  minute  time."  ''The  drill  and  sub-division  of  duties  are 
80  perfect,"  adds  a  close  observer,  '*  that  the  alternations  are 
high  pressure  and  sudden  collapse."  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  Post-office  is  subject  to  great 
variations  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Particular 
nights  in  the  week,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  for  example, 
are  known  as  the  "heaviest,"  and  even  such  events  as 
elections  influence  the  labour  to  be  performed  within  the 
same  given  time.  During  the  last  election  £qt  I^KS£^<<ej<^ 
40,000  drcuhn  were  posted  in  "LoiAoti  Vsi  wjl^  ^k:^%  ^^^^^ 
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ChjTSiDB'  liie  orbit  of  Sattirn  two  planets  only  are  known  ta 
lis,  TJromis  and  Neptune.  The  former  of  these  is  more  than 
1,800  millions  of  miles  distant  &om  the  sun,  and  although  86 
tunes^  larger  than  Hie  ear3i,  is  visible  to  tiie  naked  e je  only^ 
during  our  darkest  and  clearest  nights,  as  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  f  so  that  it  iis  not  very  readily  distinguished  unless 
its  predise  position  is  known.  Under  the  most  fkvourable 
drcumstances,  its  disc  may  be  percezyed  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  100  times;  but  this  is  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fi&owthat  it  is  not  actually  a  fixed  star,  a  high  power  and 
LsBge  aperture  being  necessary  to  reveal  any  details  upon  it. 
Of  its  sateDites^  ibor  are  commonly  known  to  astronomers^ 
under  flie  names  of  Ariel;  UmbiiA,  ^\ki&^  «sA.  ^^^^toi^^ 
Three  otters  were  also  seen  by  ftio  -glaaLft^^  9as««^«t«t^  'Sscfc 
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horizon  we  shall  find  that  best  known  of  all  the  constellations^ 
Ursa  MajoTy  the  Greater  Bear,  an  engraving  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  where  the  seven  most  con- 
spicuous stars,  being  connected  by  dotted  lines,  form  a  figure 
not  unlike  a  plough.  The  two  foremost  of  these  (lettered  a 
and  h)  are  generally  known  as  the  pointers,  because  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  through  a  from  h  points  very  nearly  to  the 
north  pole  star,  which  is  situated  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor,  and  only  H  deg.  from  the  pole  itsell  The  middle 
star  of  the  three  which  form  the  tail  of  the  animal,  lettered/ 
in  our  engraving,  is  called  Mizar,  and  has  a  star  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  called  Alcor,  situated  one-quarter  of  a  degree  to 
the  north  of  it — ^sodose,  in  fact,  as  to  be  considered  a  very  good 
test  object  for  the  keenness  of  ordinary  eyesight.  Mitar  is 
itself  a  double-star,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  separate,  its 
components  being  14^  seconds  apart;  the  smaller  of  the  two 
is  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  so  that  a  telescope  of  2-in.  aperture 
and  power  of  70  shows  it  perfectly.  The  pole  star  is  also 
double,  but  much  more  difficult  of  observation,  for  although 
its  small  companion  is  much  further  removed  than  that  of 
Mizar,  it  is  of  rather  less  than  the  ninth  magnitude,  and 
requires  an  aperture  of  nearly  three  inches  to  show  it  steadily. 
A  far  more  splendid  pair  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Castor^ 
the  more  northerly  of  the  two  brightest  stars  in  the  oonsteUation 
Geminiy  now  situated  nearly  due  east,  at  about  the  same  dis* 
tance  above  the  horizon  as  Ursa  Major.  A  telescope  magni- 
fying 80  or  100  times  will  show  this  object  to  consist  of  two 
beautiful  stars,  each  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  only  five 
seconds  distant  from  each  other,  whilst  continued  observation 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  a  connection  be- 
tween them,  inasmuch  as  they  revolve  round  a  common  centre 
in  a  period  of  about  250  years.  Midway  between  Castor  and 
the  eastern  horizon,  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  wiU  be  found 
an  interesting  duster  of  stars,  known  as  Fraeepe,  or  the  bee- 
hive ;  to  the  naked  eye  it  looks  like  a  faint  l\rmx^<^^>i^  ^s^f^ 
but  a  BrnaU  telescope  resolvea  it  mlo  a  Ia\iiSQ^^^^^  ^^  ^^«k^ 
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wliich  our  evening  «kf  ooBtadns  is  the  duBter  in  the  coofiM^ 
lation  Sitrtuks.  It  is  at  Hm  time  3ow  down  necr&e  N.  bylK* 
horironr  bat  ia  Terj  irell  situated  for  obseryotum  a  fern  konn 
eadier.  QliTougli  a  small  telescope  it  appears  as  a  nebula 
with  a  few  stais  in  it,  but  with  eyerj  increase  of  aperture  and 
power,  its  real  raagnffioence  becomes  more  apparent  We 
iiAve  frequently  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  througb  a 
splendid  iostniment  with  an  object  glass  of  15-2n.  diameter, 
and  can  £nd  no  wt»:ds  to  exprees  the  e&ct  produced  npoa  the 
mind  by  its  contemplation.  The  whole  field  of  yiew  appealed 
one  galaxy  of  stars,  which,  towards  the  centre,  became  so 
numerous  and  dosely  crowded  togetber  as  ahnost  to  form  one 
mass  of  light  We  mention  this  object,  not  becanse  we  think 
that  its  true  splendour  can  be  revealed  by  any  instrument 
likely  to  be  in  the  possession  of  our  yonng  readers,  but  that 
they  may  not  neglect  to  see  it  should  a  faroarabile  opportunity 
occur. 

Our  nocturnal  sky  at  the  poesent  time  ooaxtams  no  lemthan 
ten  first-magnitude  stars,  including  Sinut^  the  brig^xteatof  them 
all,  but  now  out-shone  by  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuoas  an  objeot  in  the  constellation  Taurug, 

And  now  our  qnoe  warns  ixs  that  we  must  brzng  Idus  our 
concluding  paper  to  a  dose.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  has  not  been  oar  object  to  give  lessons  in  astponomy,  or  to 
explain  its  simple  facts  and  laws,  but  rather  to  point  out  to 
those  of  ouor  readers  wbo  find  pleasore  in  the  contemplation  of 
.God's  works,  that,  as  a  study,  e^en  the  .stany  heavens  ace  not 
beyond  their  veadL,  To  those  living  in  liie  country  amongst 
what  are  mere  ^commonly  iq>dDen  of  as  ^the  beauties  of 
nature,"  many  fields  of  scientific  research  and  recreation  are 
open,  which  are  not  equally  available  to  those  whose  homes 
are  in  &e  crowded  city.  Botany,  entymology,  and  natural 
history  may  be  said  almost  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  former 
(excepting  the  advantages  arising  from  museum  collections) ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  astronomy.  The  sam^  ^fc^  ^a  ^^^^  •^^esci. 
hoib,  although  even  here  our  country  tfteni^  \^«^^  -"^^^^  ^a^ 
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My  pretty,  buddings  breathing  flower, 

Methinks  if  I  to-morrow 
Could  manage,  just  for  half  an  hour, 

Sir  Joahua's  bruah  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortaUze  a  few 

Of  aU  the  myriad  graces, 
Which  Time,  while  yet  they  all  are  new. 

With  newer  still  replaces. 

I'd  paint,  my  child,  your  deep  blue  eyes, 

Their  quick  and  earnest  flashes ; 
I'd  paint  the  fringe  that  round  them  lies, 

The  fringe  of  long  dark  lashes ; 
I'd  draw  with  most  fastidious  care 

One  eyebrow,  then  the  other. 
And  that  fair  forehead,  broad  and  fair, 

The  forehead  of  your  mother. 

I'd  ofb  retouch  the  dimpled  cheek. 

Where  health  in  sunshine  dances ; 
And  ofb  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 

A  thousand  voiceless  fancies ; 
And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  me  long. 

The  neck,  more  smooth  and  snowy 
Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 

Had  Caroline  or  Chloe. 

Nor  less  on  those  twin  rounded  arms 

My  new-found  skill  would  linger, 
Nor  less  upon  the  rosy  charms 

Of  every  tiny  finger : 
Nor  slight  the  small  feet,  little  one, 

So  prematurely  clever 
That,  though  they  neither  walk  nor  vxs^ 

I  think  they'd  jump  fox  e^oc. 


Here  were 

For  art'j 
Grow  on,  i 

To  note ; 
No  xucture 

Your  wa 
But  tiiat  w! 

Andtnis 
Hereafter, 

Have  ma 
And  broug] 

And  sigl] 
May  those 

Among  L 
Feel  all  hex 

Aa  nowT 
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"  The  -wages  of  ran  iv  dmfii."— Bobcaks  vi.  ^3. 

Let  us  take  some'yiews  of  the  evil  of  Gtm. 

Behold  sin  with  regard  to  God.  Sin  is  enmity  against  Gk)d, 
against  his.  attributes,  against  his  government.  GK>d  never 
yet  revealed  a  design  which  am  hath  not  withstood,  nor  gave 
a  command  which  sin  has  not  trampled  under  foot.  Hence 
nothing  is  so  offensive  to  Gbd;  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
abominable  thing  which  he  hates  (Jer.  xliv.  4). 

Behold  sin  in  its  effects  on  man.  How  different  is  man  from 
what  he  was  at  first.  But  sin  has  made  this  change.  Sin 
has  stripped  him  of  his  glory,  and  taken  the  crown  from  his 
head.  Observe  the  soul  of  man — ^it  is  sin  that  has  debased 
it,  defiled  it,  robbed  it  of  the  image,  and  banished  it  frt)m 
the  presence  of  God;  it  is  this  that  has  produced  unruly 
passions,  tormenting  anxieties,  a  terrified  conscience,  a 
woxmded  spirit.  Observe  the  body  of  man.  TEhifl  was  once 
immortal,  without  defect  and  without  disease.  But  ''by 
sin  death  entered  into  the  world''  (Bomans  v.  12),  and 
was  crowned  "king  of  tfivrois"  (Job  xviii.  14);  and  now 
**man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  fiill  of 
trouble"  (Job  xiv.  1).  Even  every  comfort  has  its  cross, 
and  every  blessing  its  curse.  Oh,  could  we  witness  aU  the 
pains  of  the  diseased  at  this  moment ;  all  the  effects  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine;  what  could  we  think  of  an  enemy 
capable  of  producing  such  mischief  as  this ! 

These  are  the  effects  of  sin  in  this  world.  But  there  is 
another  world  that  has  been  running  parallel  with  this,  and 
that  will  continue  when  this  is  no  more.  And  here  the 
effects  of  sin  most  frightfidly  appear.  Sin  built  hell.  Sin 
produced  the  worm  that  never  dies.  Sin  kindled  the  fire 
that  Tiever  shall  be  quencSied  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48).  Now,  I 
reason  tlia«,  and  a  child  can  undetatMX!^  "d"^  \  ^  ^b^^j^  ^'^ss^ 


BinoiiTEST  and  best  o: 
Dawn  on  our  darkr 

Star  of  the  east,  the  I 
Guide  whore  our  in 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the 
Low  lies  his  head  w 

Angels  adore  him  in  8 
Maker,  and  Monarc 

Say,  shall  we  yield  hii 
Odours  of  Edom  ant 

Gems  of  the  mountain 
Myrrh  from  the  for< 

Vainly  we  offer  each  o 
Vainly  witli  gold  w( 

Eicher  by  far  is  the  h< 
Dearer  to  God  are  t 
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Feak  op  Death. — It  is  worthy  the  observing  that  there  is  no  passion 
in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death ; 
and  therefore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many 
attendants  about  him  that  they  wi^  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge 
triumphs  oyer  death  ;  love  slights  it ;  honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth 
to  it ;  fear  pre-occupateth  it ;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  Emperor  had 
slain  himself,  pity,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections,  provoked  many  to 
die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of 
followers.  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom ;  and  to  a  little  infant, 
perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ;  who,  for  the  time,  scarce 
feels  the  hurt ;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that 
is  good  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death ;  but  above  all,  believe  it,  the 
sweetest  canticle  is,  '*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
— Lord  Bacon. 

Selfishnbss. — ^The  essence  of  all  sin  is  selfishness.  We  say  sometimes 
a  man  loves  sin.  This  is  not  philosophically  correct.  He  does  not  love 
the  sin,  but  he  loves  himself.  A  man  perpetrates  a  lie.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  he  loves  lying ;  but  this  is  not  true.  He  has  perhaps  merited 
punishment,  and  hopes  by  that  lie  to  escape  or  to  benefit  himself.  He 
hopes  to  avert  fiK>m  himself  some  evil  which  he  greatly  dreads,  or  to  secure 
for  himself  some  good  which  he  greatly  desires.  He  does  not  love  the  lie ; 
it  is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  selfishness.  The  essence  of  all  the  sin  in 
the  universe  is  selfishness ;  whether  the  sin  of  man,  or  the  sin  of  fi&llen 
angels,  it  resolves  itself  into  this  one  element. — Rev.  Richard  Roberts. 

Repentance. — ^The  very  tears  of  the  purest  repentance,  unless  they  be 
sprinkled  with  Christ's  blood,  are  impure ;  all  our  washings  without  this 
are  but  as  washings  of  the  black-moor — ^it  is  labour  in  vun. — LeighUm, 

The  Bible.— The  Bible  is  the  guide-post,  as  it  were,  to  lead  poor 
wanderers  to  heaven,  to  point  out  the  way  to  that  better  country  before 
them.  It  is  the  compass  which  shows  us,  as  we  pass  over  the  troubled 
waves  of  life,  how  we  may  reach  the  wished-for  haven.  It  is  the 
medicine-chest  which  contains  the  only  remedy  that  can  cure  a  diseased 
soul.  It  makes  known  Gk)d'8  will  to  man.  In  prayer  we  speak  to  him ; 
but  here,  in  the  Bible,  he  speaks  to  us. — Ret.  A.  Oxenden. 

Solitude. — It  is  difficult  in  a  crowd  to  see  Christ.  A  certain  solitude 
ib  necessary  for  our  mind  :  it  is  by  a  certain  solitude  of  earnest  intention 
that  God  is  seen.  A  crowd  hath  a  din  ;  this  vision  oraveth  secret  retire- 
xncni — St.  Augustine. 
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Stni^ivixt  ^m»&om  fax  S^ai^u  ^abtrs, 

46.  What  rewKm  is  there  tor  ihiplriTig  that  Jossph  vaa  hanhly  treated 
^uriTig  part  of  his  imprieoiimeat  P 

46.  Paul  .was  twice  called  a  god.    Under  what  cinmoistaxicee  ? 

47.  Nazno  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah. 

48.  A  talent  of  nlvier  weighed  3,000  ihdcela.    What  Scnptnre  proros 
thifif 


^ritj^tital  ^m^om. 


i4.  A  pound  Troy  weighs  5,760  grauu,  and  a  pound  aToirdapoia,  7,000 
graxos.    How  many  pounda  Troy  are  equal  to  1441ba.  aroirdnpoiB  f 

So.  In  18^  the  Kensington  MuBeom  was  Tisited  by  457>305  persons, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  yiaiton  inereased  3.4  per  cent.  JSow  many 
persons  visited  the  Museum  in  1860  ? 

36.  Formerly  an  Irish  perch  contained  7  yazda.  How  many  Irish 
miles  were  then  equal  to  28  English  miles? 


^nsfojers  i0  Smptmrt  i^m^imtB  (ftofetmbtr). 

41.  Bolomon  means  peaceable,  and  he  was  so  oalled  beoanae  peaoe  aoJ 
quietness  were  given  to  Israel  in  his  da3r8  (1  Chxon.  xziL  0). 

42.  Haman  is  the  last  Amalekite  meatioiied  m  the  Bible  (Either 
ix.  24). 

43.  From  Micah  ti.  4,  it  is  dear  that  Miriam -wasidhrmely  appoiDted. 

44.  By  examining  Gen.  xlL  46,  Qtia,  sir.  6,  and  Qen.  xlvii  38,  it  wil! 
be  seen  that  Joseph  was  56  years  old  at  the  deatti  of  his  father ;  and  a^ 
Joseph  irred  110  years,  he  outlived  his  father  C4  ^ 


31.  £640  ISs.  6d.  would  gain  £771  Os.  9d.  in  2»{  yoazs  at  5  per  cent. 
aimple  interest 

32.  A  ton  of  pewter  contains  16owi  3q^.  lOMba.  of  tin,  dcwi  ^V- 
OHlbs.  of  lead,  and  3qr8.  17Alb8.  of  brass. 

33.  The  incroaafem\\i'&'^^\ii*JMiDLT».<^^   Britain  from  IS^i  *<>  ^^^^ 
was  13-923  per  cenl. 


